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A LESSON OH KINDNESS. 

When I was a little boy, I was occasionally | ton Grange, near Howden, in Yorkshire, 
allowed to spend my holiday at Spalding- More than a quarter of a century has 
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passed over since I rambled over the hay 
and corn-fields, or amongst the fruit-trees 
in the orchard of my uncle’s large farm- | 
stead, but I' have never forgotten some of 
the valuable lessons there given me by 
“Uncle Anthony.” None were, perhaps, 
more important than those on the nature of 
kindness to animals. 

It was delightful to see the good old man, 
going up to “Bob” the pony. Through 
having, been cruelly used by those who 
ought to have known better, “Bob” had 
acquired the bad habit of kicking at nearly 
everybody who came near him. But it 
was not so when Uncle Anthony was the 
visitor. “A few sweet oats, a few kind 
words, and a few pats on the neck,” said he 
“will accomplish what neither whips nor 
blows can do.” 

Uncle Anthony lias long since been laid 
in the grave, and grey hairs are now my 
lot. My testimony may now be added to 
his. Not only with animals, but also with 
human beings, I have ever found that kind 
words are better than hard blows. “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


THE NEW YEAR. 

The old year has gone—gone for ever ! We 
cannot recall one mis-spent moment! We 
cannot blot out one thoughtless or unhal¬ 
lowed word we have spoken. We cannot 
cancel any unkind action we have done. 
How solemn the thought that the record of 
all our thoughts, words, and actions of the 
past year, and all previous years, is in 
God’s “Book of remembrance.” Let us 
come, then, as poor sinners, to our Hea¬ 
venly Father, and pray that, for the sake of 
our blessed Redeemer, Jesus Christ, we may 
have all our sins blotted out. Let us pray 
that, during the new year on which we are, 
by God’s good providence, privileged to enter, 
time may be well spent by us : every day 
may we be seeking to do the will of “our 
Father which is in heaven then will it in¬ 
deed be to us “a happy new year.” 


AGAINST LYING. 

O ’tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom^ way. 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 

That we may trust to all they say. 

But liars we can never trust. 

Though they should speak the thing that’s true 

And he that does one fault at first, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Hhve we not known, nor heard, nor read, 

How God abhors deceit and wrong? 

How Ananias was struck dead, 

Caught with a lie upon his tongue ? 

So did his wife, Sapphira, die 

When she came in, and grew so bold 

As to confirm that wicked lie 

Which just before her husband told. 

The Lord delights in them that speak 
The words of truth ; but every liar 

Must have his portion in the lake 

That burns with brimstone and with fire. 

Then let me always watch my lips, 

Lest I be struck to death and hell. 

Since God a book of reckoning keeps 
For every lie that children tell. 

Dr. Watts. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The late eminent judge, Sir Allan Park, 
once said at a public meeting in London, 
“We live in the midst of blessings till we 
are utterly insensible of their greatness, 
and the source from whence they now. We 
speak of our civilization, our arts, our free¬ 
dom, our laws, and forget entirely how 
large a share is due to Christianity. Blot 
Christianity out of the page of man’s his¬ 
tory, and what would his laws have been— 
what his civilization ? Christianity is mixed 
up with our very being and our daily life : 
there is not a familiar object around us 
which does not wear a different aspect be¬ 
cause the light of Christian love is on it; 
not a law which does not owe its truth and 
gentleness to Christianity; not a custom 
which cannot be traced, in all its holy, 
| iful parts, to the Gospel.” 
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THE FRAYING BOY. 

“ The prayer of faith shall save the sick.'* 

Har ry was a dear little fellow of five years 
of age. He early gave proofs of love to the 
dear Saviour, who said, “Suffer little chil¬ 
dren to come unto me.” He would sit for 
hours listening to stories from the Bible, 
and his young heart was deeply impressed 
by them. Oh, that all my young friends 
loved the Bible like little Harry. 

Harry had a dear little baby brother, who 
at one time was very ill. Harry would go 
at least a dozen times every day into his 
little room, and when he thought no one saw 
or heard liim but his heavenly Father, would 
kneel down by his bed-side, and say, “O 
Lord, please make my dear baby better. 
Amen, for Christ’s sake.” After a while 
the baby recovered. Some time after, the 
mother was taken ill. One afternoon little 
Harry went up to her, and kissed her, and 
said, “ Dear ma, I think I had better pray 
to God to mend you. You know he heard 
me about baby, and I think he will hear 
about you. Shall I pray to God for you 

mATmna. f* 

“ Yes, my dear, if you please.” 

“ Shall I say it loud, ma, or to myself i” 

His mamma, wishing to hear what he 
would say, answered, “ You can say it aloud, 
Harry dear.” 

So the dear little fellow knelt down, 
clasped his hands, and said, “O Lord, my 
dear mamma is very poorly. I am very 
sorry she is so poorly. Please, 0 Lord, 
make her well again, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” He then got up, and said, “ There, 
mamma, God will make you better, because 
I have asked him for Christ’s sake. ” 

The mother threw her arms around her 
boy, and lifted a prayer to heaven that he 
might ever retain this sweet, childlike con¬ 
fidence in his heavenly Father. Her own 
faith also was strengthened by this little 
incident. 

“Whatsoever ^hings ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive, and ye shall 
nave them.” C. S. 


TOM JONES, THE PLOUGHMAN. 

Everybody who knows Tom Jones, the 
ploughman, likes him. He is bo good-na¬ 
tured, always ready to do a good turn for 
any one. Even the horses, Snowdrop and 
Sambo, know that they have nothing to 
fear from Tom ; no hard kicks or blows. 
He whistles a merry tame to them, as they 
are drawing the plough, rewarding them 
now and then with a handful of hay, or a 
drink of fresh water from the spring, and 
the poor creatures do their work so cheer¬ 
fully, without any fear of the lash. They 
know Tom’s voice when he opens the stable- 
door in the morning, and they bid him 
welcome as well as they can. 

Tray, the dog, is a faithful attendant on 
Tom. When Tray was very young, a party 
of cruel boys in the village were one day 
amusing themselves by tying a tin-kettle to 
his tail, and running after him with sticks 
and stones, shouting and hallooing, until 
the poor animal was almost mad with fear. 
Tom, running up at the time, compelled 
the boys to cease their cruel sport. He 
took the poor dog, which was trembling all 
over, and carried him home. As no one 
owned the dog, Tom’s master allowed him 
to keep him. Well does poor Tray repay the 
kindness bestowed upon him, by his fidelity 
and affection. 

There is a poor old woman in the village 
who listens eagerly every night for Tom’s 
footstep. After his day’s work he goes to 
see her, and he assists her in many ways. 
This widow reminds Tom of his own mother, 
who died some years ago, and he loves to 
help her. He cuts her wood, fetches water 
and coals, and any thing else she may want. 
Tom loves his Bible, and he reads there, 
“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord ;” and though he cannot give money, 
he gives what is of great value to the poor 
widow, and she prays for God’s blessing to 
rest upon him. 

One day Tom found a poor little bird, 
with its leg bleeding. Some cruel boy had 
hurt it by throwing a stone at it. Tom’s 
kind heart was sad to see the poor little 
bird suffering so much pain. He bound np 
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the bird’s maimed leg, Mid in a few days it heaven, to whom he must give account, 
was able to fly away again. Oh, if every- “Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
body was as kind to the dumb creation as his way ? By taking heed thereto according 
Tom Jones, the worthy ploughman, there to Thy word. Aunt Rachel. 

would be much less pain in the world than - 

there is. A Blessed Truth. If our young friends turn 

Tom is a faithful servant to his earthly to the third chapter of Proverbs and the 
master, not serving with eye-servioe ; for he sixth verse, they will find a blessed truth, 
remembers that he has also a Masta^Hb worth more than gold and silver. 
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THE FLAT HOUR. 


In the spring of 1835 I went into a school 
in Boston. There were about sixty children 
belonging to it. When I went in they were 
all at play except two. As I entered I saw 
two children, Leonard and his sister Rebecca, 
standing by the teacher. Rebecca was four, 
and Leonard about seven years of age. 
Never did a brother and sister love each 
other more than they. Rebecca was a 
laughing, joyous, affectionate little child, 
and Leonard was all in all to her. She did 


not enjoy either food or play, unless her 
brother was present to share it with her. 
They never quarrelled ; for the very reason 
that it was Leonard's delight to see his sister 
happy, and she was sure to get the larger 
share of every thing he had. When Rebecca 
had done any thing wrong, her brother always 
stood by her to avert or to share the punish¬ 
ment. These two children stood g beside 
their teacher. As soon as I saw them I 
feared that Rebecca had been doing wrong, 
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for Leonard had been crying. The teacher 
said to me, as I entered and sat down, 
“What shall I dp ? I have here a case 
which I know not how to dispose of.” 

“ What is the matter V '1 asked. “Have 
Leonard and Rebecca been misbehaving 
themselves in the school V 

“No,” said she ; “Leonard has done no¬ 
thing wrong, and seldom does. He is one 
of the best boys in the school.” 

“What is he crying for, then,” I asked, 
“ if he has been such a good boy ? Why does 
he not go out to play with the rest ?” 

“Rebecca,” said the teacher, “has been 
very troublesome to-day in the school, and, 
as a punishment, I told her she must stay 
in the house when the children went to play. ” 
“W r ell,” said I, “why need Leonard cry 
about that? You do not keep him in to 
punish him because his sister has been a 
naughty girl V 

“No,” said the teacher; “but Leonard 
wishes me to let his sister go out and play, 
and to let him stay in and be punished.” 

“How is that, Leonard l Why do you 
not go out and play T' 

“Because, Sir, Rebecca cannot go.” 
“Well, but, cannot you go and enjoy 
yourself with the rest.” 

“I could not play if I did go, Sir.” 
“Why not, Leonard?” 

“Because. Sir, Rebecca would not be en¬ 
joying herself at the same time.” 

“But even if your sister should be al¬ 
lowed to go out, she could not play with 
you. She would be in the girls'yard.” 

“But then I should know she was there, 
Sir, playing with the rest.” 

“But why do you wish to stay, and let 
your naughty sister go out Y f 

“Please do not call her naughty , Sir,” said 
the generous boy. “ I love her, and would ra¬ 
ther that she should go out than go myself.” 

“Then you think,” said I, “you would 
rather see her happy than be happy yourself, J 
and you would rather be punished than see her 
punished ? Is that because you love her ?” j 
“Yes, Sir, said he: “I am older and 
stronger than she is, and I can bear it better 
than she can. I could not be happy if she J 


stayed in. Do, ma’am, let her go out,” said 
the noble-hearted boy to his teacher. 

He stood with his arm round his sister, 
pleading that he might be punished in her 
stead. What a generous disposition he had ! 

I think if Jesus had been there, He would 
“ have taken him up in His arms and blessed 
him.” It was affecting to witness his gene¬ 
rous devotion to his sister, and his readiness 
to suffer for her sake. 

“This,” said I to the teacher, “is ‘lave 
that seeketh not her own .' What can you do ?” j 

“I will let them play together here in 
the room,” said she. 

She did so, and they were both happy. 

If We loved our enemies , as Leonard did 
his sister, with a love that seeketh not her 
own, there could be no wars or fightings in 
the world ; for then we should rather suffer 
and die ourselves than inflict suffering and 
death on others.—From Kiss for a Blow . 

A 000B EXAMPLE. 

A visitor once went to a Sabbath school, 
where he saw a boy and a girl on .one seat, 
who were brother and sister. In a moment 
of thoughtless passion the little boy struck 
his sister. The little girl was provoked, 
and raised her hand to return the blow. 

Her face shewed that rage was working 
within, and her clenched fist was aimtfl at 
her brother, when her teacher caught her 
eye. “ Stop, my dear,” said she, “ you had 
much better kiss your brother than to strike 
him.” The look and the word reached her 
heart. Her hand dropped. She threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. The 
boy was moved. He could have stood 
against a blow, but he could not withstand 
a sister's kiss. He compared the provoca¬ 
tion he had given her with the return .she 
had made, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. This affected the sister, and with 
her little handkerchief she wiped away his 
tears. But the sight of her kindness only 
made him cry the faster: he was completely 
subdued. Her teacher then told the chil¬ 
dren always to return a kiss for a blow, and 
they would never get any more blows. 
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I AM NEVER ALONE. 

An old man sat in his easy chair. He was 
alone. His eyes were dim that he could 
not read the printed page.: he had long 
ceased to hear any common sound, and it 
was only in broken whispers that he could 
hold communion with those around; and 
often hours passed by in which the silence 
of his thought was broken by no outward 
voice. He had outlived his generation : 
one by one the companions of his boyhood 
and youth had been laid in the grave, un- 
fil none remained of all those he had known 
and loved. 

I have said he was alone. A gentle and 
thoughtful child stole into his silent room, 
and twined her arm lovingly around his 
neck. “ I feared you would oe lonely, dear 
grandfather,” she said, “and so I came to 
ait awhile with you. Are you not very 
lonely here, with no one to speak to, or to 
love r The old man paused for a moment, 
and laid his hand upon the head of the 
gentle girl. “I am never alone, my child,” 
he said. “How can I be lonely, for God 
is with me ; the Comforter comes from the 
Father, to dwell in my soul, and my Sa¬ 
viour is ever near to cheer and instruct me. 
I sit at Ids feet, and learn of Him; and 
though pain and sickness often come to 
warn me that this earthly house of my ta¬ 
bernacle is soon to be dissolved, I know 
that there is prepared for me a mansion, 
the glories of which no tongue- can tell, no 
heart conceive. The love of God is like 
living water to my sold. Seek in your 
youth this fountain, my child. Drink deep 
of living waters ; and then, when your hair 
shall be whitened for the grave, when all 
sources of earthly enjoyment are taken 
away, you, too, can say, ‘I am never alone.’” 

Let this testimony of an aged and devoted 
servant of Christ sink deep into the heart 
of every child who reads these lines. Seek, 
while in youth, the source of that consola¬ 
tion, which can be your joy in sickness, in 
trial, and in solitude—your stay when all 
earthly helps have failed. Then will it be 
your blessed privilege to say, “ I, too, am 
never alone.”, 


RESPECT TO PARENTS. | 

Not only the young are apt to forget the | 
respect due to parents, but oftentimes we 
see children of older growth forgetting I 
those who have reared them from infancy, 
and by their waywardness causing their pa¬ 
rents to shed tears, when it should be their 
I duty to give them reason for smiles. There 
is no sight which is so revolting to an up¬ 
right man, as to see youth disrespecting 
grey hair; but when we And a man, ar¬ 
rived at the age of discretion, neglecting 
Jiis silver-haired parents, and treating them 
with contempt, no word is forcible enough 
to express the feeling which naturally arises 
in every honest breast. The very idea that 
the babe, whose care has caused them so 
many sleepless nights, and so many anxious 
hours, should in later years prove a curse, 
instead Of a blessing, and repay its parents 
for all their love, by unthankfulness, makes 
one shudder. Yet how often do we see 
cases in which the child forgets the respect 
due to his mother, and is regardless of his 
father’s wishes! Children, learn in early 
age to respect your parents ; struggle not 
against their authority ; but by yielding 
while young, you will derjve honour when 
older. Never forget that command—“ Ho¬ 
nour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

When the late Princess Charlotte of Wales 
was a little girl, she was one day taking a 
walk with a lady. She saw a boy, whose 
clothes were very ragged, sitting under a 
hedge, crying very loud. She hastened to 
him, and asked him why he was crying. 
He shewed her a wound on his hand, which, 
for want of covering, was exposed to the 
cold air, and gave him pain. She took out 
her handkerchief to bind up the wound, 
when she was checked by the lady. “ Have 
I not read in my Bible,” said the lovely 
princess, “that He who was greater than 
any earthly king, healed the wounds of the 
leper 1 and shall I not follow his example, 
and bind up the woimds of this poor boy 1” 
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FALLOW DEER. 

Who has not been delighted, while walking 
through the beautiful parks of England, to 
see the pretty fallow deer skipping and 
1 playing about so happily ? How they add 
to the beauty of the landscape. It is very 
sad to see how some children seem to delight 
in teasing and frightening them, when/by 
kindness, they may be rendered so tame 
I and docile. 


SATING PRATERS. 

To say my prayers is not to pray. 

Unless I mean the things I say. 

Unless 1 think to whom 1 speak. 

And with my heart his favour seek. 

In prayer we speak to God above. 

We seek the blessed Saviour’s love; 

We ask for pardon for our sin. 

And grace to make us pure within. 

My infant lips were early taught 
To say “Our Father,” as I ought; 

And every morn and every night 
To use my daily prayer is right. 

But oh, if I am found to smile, 

Or play, or look about the while, 

Or think vain thoughts, the Lord will see, 
And how can He be pleased with me ? 

Then let me, when I kneel to pray, 

Not only mind the words I say, 

But also strive, with earnest care. 

To let my heart go with my prayer. 


THE CHILD'S EVENING BLESSING. 

But oh! an eye that never sleeps. 

Its silent w'atch o *er Israel keeps;— 

A tempered shield is o ’er him spread— 
An arm of love sustains his head— 

A seraph’s voice is in his ear, 

Sleep sweetly—for thy God is near. 

L. H. Sigourney. 


A MISSIONARY LESSON FOR CHILDREN. 

PART I. 

A grain of corn an infant’s hand 
May plant upon an inch of land. 

Whence twenty stalks may ipring, and yield 
Enough to stock a little field. 

The harvest of that field might then 
Be multiplied to ten times ten. 

Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bread 
Wherewith an army might be fed. 

PART II. 

A penny is a little thing. 

Which e’en the poor man’s child may fling 
Into the treasury of Heaven, 

And make it worth as much as seven. 

As seven ! nay, worth its weight in gold, 

And that increased a million fold. 

For, lo! a penny tract, if well 
Applied, may save a soul from hell. 

That soul can scarce be saved alone: 

It must,’it will, its bliss make known. 

“ Come,” it will cry, “ and you shall see 
What good things God hath done for me.” 
Hundreds that joyful sound may hear. 

Hear with their heart as well a3 ear; 

And these to thousands more proclaim 
Salvation in the “ Only Name 
That “ Only Name,” above, below, 

Let Jews, and Turks, and Pagans know;, 

Till every tongue and tribe shall call 
On “ Jesus ” as the Lord of all! 

James Montgomery. 


The Rev. C. Ryle says, “ Resolve at 
once, by God’s help, to •shun every thing 
that may prove an occasion of sin.” It is 
an excellent saying of good old Bishop Hall, 
“ He that would be safe from the acts of evil 
must wisely avoid the occasions. Never 
hold a candle to the devil. He that would 
be safe must not come near the brink of 
danger. He must look upon his heart as a 
magazine of gunpowder, and be cautious 
not to handle one spark of temptation more 
than he can help. Where is the use of your 
praying, ‘Lead us not into temptation,’ 
unless you are yourselves careful not to 
run into it V —From Young Men Exhorted. 
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®o out IfUaiers. 


You* dear friend, the Rev. C. C. Wilson, 
has found it necessary, from the numerous 
cUimn upon his time, to relinquish his 
monthly task of writing to you. He has 
asked a friend, who, ever since the first 
Number of the Children’s Friend was 
isued (now nearly forty years ago), has 
been one of its readers, to undertake the 
duty of striving, by God’s blessing, to in¬ 
terest you, and do you good. 

We have resolved to try. Instead of 
making many promises as to what we in¬ 
tend to do, we 8hall leave these and future 
pages to speak for themselves. 


A NEW KEY. 

“Aunty,” said a little girl, “I believe I 
have found a new key to unlock people’s 
hearts, and make them so willing; for you 
know, aunty, God took my father and my 
mother, and they want people to be kind 
to their poor little daughter.” 

“ What is the key 1” asked aunty. 

“It is only a little word—guess what.” 
But aunty was no guesser. 

“It is please” said the child; “aunty, 
it is please. If I ask one of the great girls 
in school, ‘ Please shew me my parsing les¬ 
son P she says, ‘0 yes,’ and helps me. If 
I ask, ‘ Sarah, please do this for me P—no 
matter, she’ll take her hands out of the 
sods. If I ask ifnde ‘Please,’ he says 
‘Yes, child, if I can f and if I say, ‘Please 
aunty’-” 

“What does aunty doP’ asked aunty 
herself. 

“0, you look and smile just like mother , 
and that is best of all,” cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms round aunty’s neck, with 
a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know 
about this key, and I hope they will use it 
afro, for there is great power in the small, 
kind courtesies of life. 


THOU, GOD, 8EE8T ME. 

A lady came home from shopping one day, 
and was not met as usual by the glad wel¬ 
come of her little son. He seemed shy 
of her, went into the yard, hung about 
the garden, and wanted to be more with 
Bridget than usual. The mother could 
not account for his manner. 

When she was undressing him for bed, 
“ Mother,” he asked, “can God see through 
the crack in the closet door 1” 

“ Yes,” said his mother. 

“ And can He see when it is all dark P’ 

“Yes,” answered the mother, “God can 
see everywhere, and in every place.” 

“ Then God saw me, and He will tell you, 
mother. When you were gone, I got into 
your closet, and I took and ate up the 
cake: and I am sorry, very sorry;” and 
bowing his head on his mother’s lap, he 
burst out ciying. 

Poor little boy! all day he had been 
wanting to hide from his mother, just as 
Adam and Eve, after they had disobeyed 
God, tried to hide from his presence in the 
garden of Eden. Guilt made him afraid. 
It put a gulf between him and his mother. 
You see how his wrong-doing separated him 
from her. He was no longer at ease in 
her sight. His peace was gone. And this 
is the way sin divides us from God. We 
don’t love to be in his sight. We are not 
happy there. We hide away from Him, 
and try to forget Him. 

How did George get rid of his feeling of 
guilt and shame ? He took the best, the 
only true way, by repenting and confessing 
it. His mother forgave him. He was re¬ 
stored to her confidence and love. 

Just so must we do towards God. We 
must confess and repent of our sins, and 
pray God, for Christ’s sake, to forgive us. 
Then we may taste the sweets of forgive¬ 
ness, and be no longer afraid and far off 
from Him. As the little child is never hap¬ 
pier than at its mother’s side, so nearness 
to God is one of the most delightful feelings 
which can fill the bosom of the child of 
l God. 
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THE FLY AND THE SPIDER. 

Some children once went with their grand¬ 
mother to see a spider’s web; they thought it 
very curious, and they talked a good deal 
about it though they could not see the use of 
such things, nor why there should be such 
creatures as spiders at all. Their grandmo¬ 
ther replied, ‘‘My dear children, I cannot tell 
you just now all the reasons why the all-wise 
God created and sustains the various crea¬ 
tures which we see around us, though we 
may be sure there is some good end to be 
served; but I will tell you a pretty story 
which may at least help us to think upon 
the subject. A young prince used often to 
wonder for what purpose God had'made 
flies and spiders, as he could not see, he 
said, what use they were to men, and if he 
had the power, he would kill them all. 
One day, after a great battle, this prince 
was obliged to hide from his enemies; 
and wandering about in a wood, he lay 
down beneath a tree, and fell asleep. A sol¬ 
dier passing by, who belonged to the enemy, 


was quietly draw¬ 
ing near with his 
sword to kill the 
, . prince, when all of 

a sudden a fly stung 
his lip and woke 
\ him. Seeing his 

L \ danger, he sprang 

) to his feet, ana 

quickly made the 

Bfmll soldier run off. 

That night the 
prince again hid 
^Dnpfr'' W » himself in a cave, in 

r j the same wood, and 

during the night a 
spider wove her web 
YWWmm across the entrance. 

1 / \ Two soldiers be- 

A r longing to the army 

& / which had defeated 

him, and who were 
looking for the 

_ prince, passed the 

cave in the morning,,and the prince heard 
their conversation. ‘Look,’ cried one of 
them, ‘he is surely concealed in this cave.’ 
‘No,’ replied the other, ‘that is impossible ; 
for if he had gone in there he would have 
brushed down the spider’s web at the en¬ 
trance.’ When they had gone away, the 
prince raised his hands ana eyes to heaven, 
and thanked God for yesterday saving his 
life by means of a fly, and now again by a 
spider, and acknowledged that the ways and 
works of God are perfectly good and wise.” 

A city missionary visited an unhappy man 
in our jail, waiting his trial. “ Sir, ” said 
the prisoner, tears running down his cheeks, 
“I had a good home education : it was my 
street education that ruined me. I used to 
slip out of the house and go off with ihe 
boys in the street. In the street I learned 
to lounge ; in the street I learned to swear; 
in the street I learned to smoke; in the 
street I learned to gamble; in the street I 
learned to pilfer. O, sir, it is in the street the 
devil lurks to work the ruin of the young!” 
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reading a wonderful account of one, which 
I will relate to you.” 

“ Oh, thank you mamma,” please begin.” 

“Many years ago,” said Mrs. Travers, 
“there was a ship on its way to Rome. 
There were many people on board, and 
among the rest a number of prisoners. 
Some of these had been guilty of dreadful 
crimes; but there was one man who was 
not a prisoner on account of any thing 
wrong he had done, but because he had 
been preaching to the people about Jesus. 
This man was very kindly treated by Julius, 
the Roman centurion, who, with other sol¬ 
diers, had charge of the prisoners, and he 
allowed him to land at a certain place they 
passed on their voyage, that he might go 
and see his friends. He was not afraid of 
him running away.” 

“Oh, I know who it was, mamma,” said 
Ellen. “ It was Paul. Was it not ? 

“ Yes, my love.” 

“Please tell me all about him, mamma.” 

“After this, Paul and his fellow-pri¬ 
soners were put into another ship, and they 
sailed along very slowly for many days, the 
wind not being in their favour. By-and- 
by the sailing became dangerous, ana Paul 
told the centurion that the voyage would be 
attended with much loss if they proceeded. 
The captain, however, assured them it would 
not be so, and the centurion believed him 
rather than Paul. But not long after a ter¬ 
rible storm arose, and the ship was tossed 
about in a fearful manner. 

“The captain now feared they would fall 
into the quicksands, and he ordered the 
sailors to lighten the ship, by throwing a 
great many things into the sea. 

“ The prisoners helped to do this. It was 
very dark all the time : neither sun nor 
stars were seen for many days. The storm 
became so much worse, that all hope of 
being saved was gone; but Paid suddenly 
stood forth, and said, ‘ Sirs, ye ought to 
have hearkened to me, and not have caused 
this loss; but be of good cheer, for there 
shall be no loss of any man's life, but only 
of the ship. For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God, whose I am and 


whom I serve, saying, Fear not Paul; thou 
must be brought before Caesar: and, lo, 
God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. But we must be cast upon a certain i 
island.' j 

“ On the fourteenth night the men 
sounded, and they found the water getting 
very shallow, and they were afraid they 
were about to be dashed to pieces on j 
the rocks. Some of the sailors, hoping to i 
escape, let down the boat into the sea, I 
under pretence of casting anchor; but 
Paul saw them, and he said to the centu- j 
rion, ‘Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.' Then the soldiers pre¬ 
vented them going. Paul advised them all 
to eat some food, for they had been several 
days without any. And Paul took bread 
and gave thanks. 

“ At length daylight appeared, and they 
saw land before them, but did not know 
where they were. However, they took up | 
their anchor, and tried to get to the shore, 
but the ship ran aground. The forepart 
stuck quite fast, and they could not move 
it, and the hinder part was broken with the 
dashing of the waves. The soldiers were 
afraid the prisoners would escape, and they 
said they thought it would be better to kill | 
them. But Julius, the centurion, wished to l 

save Paul, and so he said that those who j 

could swim were to throw themselves into | 
the sea, and get to land as well as they could, | 
and the rest, some on boards, and some on , 
broken pieces of the ship. And so it came ] 
to pass that they all escaped safe to land.” 

“ What was the name of the place where ; 
they landed, mamma f' l 

“ Melita, now called Malta.” 

“It is now bedtime, my dear Ellen, so 
you must wait until another day to hear of 
the kind manner in which Paul and his 
companions were treated by the natives of 
the island to which they escaped. If you I 
reach me the Bible, I will read you David's j 
description of a storm at sea.” Mrs. Tra- | 
vers then read the 107th Psalm, from the 1 
23d to the 30th verse. | 

The little girl thanked and kissed her , 
kind mother, and then ran off to bed. 
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AllJIJCITK AHD THE WATCH. 

“Oh, grandpa, do shew me your watch, 
and tell me the story you promised about 
it,” said Annette Farley, running into her 
grandfather's room one bright May morning. 

“Well, Annette,” said the old man, as he 
took out his large old-fashioned watch, with 
its heavy chain and seal, “do you suppose 
that there is any thing new which I can tell 
you about a watch V 

“Why ‘yes,” said Annette; “you pro¬ 
mised to tell me something, and of course 
you know that I can tell Hie time and all 
that by the watch.” 

“Oh, yes, Annette, perhaps you know 
all I am going to tell you. Look at me, 
and see if you can tell me what time it is 
by my watch. ” 

“ Of course it is two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon by your watch,” said Annette quickly. 

“By this watch,, yes,” said her grand¬ 
father ; “ but this is not the one I mean.” 

“ Oh, well; the clock says five minutes 
past two,” said Annette, looking up at the 
old clock in the comer. 

“I don’t mean that either,” said her 
grandfather, smiling. 

“I did not know that you had another 
dock,” said Annette, looking curiously 
round; “but, if it is right, it must say 
about the same that these do, mustn’t it V 

“ Yes, if it is the same kind of clock ; but 
the one I speak of is not exactly the same. ” 

“ Isn’t it, grandpa ? Oh, do let me see 
it I like so much to see new strange things. ” 

“How do you know that this watch is 
going r asked the old man. 

“Because I hear it tick, and tick, and 
tick.” said Annette. 

“ Well, Annette, I have heard my watch 
tick, and tick, and tick all day and all night 
long, ever since I can remember.” 

“ And where is it, grandpa ? Shew it to 
me, and I will tell you the time.” 

“Iam afraid you can’t do that till I tell 
you how,” said her grandfather. “This 
watch of mine is very singular : its hands 
go round only once in about seventy years ; 
mid when it has been ticking away about 


thirty years, the hands point to twelve 
o’clock at noon.” 

“Why, grandfather,” said Annette, do 
shew it to me : it must be a curious watch.” 

“ It. is very curious, Annette. Just look 
into this watch : see how many little wheels 
are flying round and round, and the main 
spring and hair spring, all needed just to . 
keep the thing in order for a day. My 
watch has a much more curious mechanism 
to keep it going for so many .years.” 

“But I should think it would grow old | 
and rusty, and worn out in so many years,” 
said Annette. 

“ It does grow old ; and when the hands ! 
have gone round oncer, the watch stops for 
ever : every wheel and spring is worn out.” 

“Oh, grandpa, can’t it be wound up 
again i” asked Annette. 

“No,” said the old man musingly ; 
“never wound up again.” 

“Grandpa, don’t such strange watches 
stop sometimes before they have gone so 
long, and when they are not worn out f ’ 

“ Oh, yes, Annette, they stop at all hours: 
some hardly seem to tick at all. ” 

“Well, then, you can wind them up, and ! \ 
set them going again V said Annette, “ be- | I 
cause they are not worn out.” 

“ No, you can never wind up one of these | 
watches after it once stops ticking, Annette. ” | 

“I don’t understand,” said Annette, j 

with an earnest look. “What time does j j 
your watch say V 

“ The hand has passed the eleventh hour I 
of the night, Annette,” said her grandfather ! 

gravely. ; 

“Oh, grandpa, it will stop very soon; 
do let me see it first,” cried Annette. 

“You have the same kind of watch your- | j 
self, Annette,” said her grandfather. j 

“ Have I, grandpa ? I never saw it.” | 

“ I see it,” said ner grandfather, drawing j 
her gently to his side, and looking kindly 
into her upturned face; “and its hands : 
point to an early morning hour.” | 

“ Oh, grandpa, why don’t you shew it to 
me, and tell me all about it V asked Annette. j \ 
“My dear, I can’t shew it to you; but : j 
give me your hand : there, don’t you hear i 
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it tick ?” and he took her little hand, and laid 
it on her heart, while he repeated softly— 

“ Here is a little mystic clock. 

No human eye hath seen, 

That ticks, and ticks, and ticks, 

From morning until e’en.*’ 

“ Oh, grandpa, I know what you mean 
now,” said Annette. “ You mean my heart, 
that beats just as long as I live. I wish you 
had not told me. It frightens me.” 

“ But, Annette, you must not be fright¬ 
ened at such things,” said her grandfather 
gently : “the little watch will'tick just as 
long and steadily, if you do think of it ; and 
if you live aright, your whole life will seem 
like a long pleasant day, and a gay morning 
of pleasure, a clear noonday for work, and 
a calm twilight and evening for rest. ” 

“And that is why you said that the hands 
of your watch have passed eleven at night,” 
said Annette. 


That night, as Annette 
heard the old clock in the 
comer ticking, she thought of 
what her grandfather had 
said ; and so, day after day, 
the old clock taught her a 
lesson of life. But soon the 
weather became warmer, and 
she found enough to amuse 
and instruct her in the gar¬ 
den. Her grandfather loved 
to walk with her through the 
woods, and tell her about the 
trees and flowers. Sometimes 
he would rest himself under 
a tree, while she climbed up 
the hill for some wild flower 
which would be pretty to 
plant in her garden. 

One day he did not get up 
to breakfast, and when An¬ 
nette went to see him in his 
room, he said— 

“Annette, dear, my watch 
has almost rim down ; it will 
tick but a little longer, and it 
can never be wound up again. ” 
“ Oh, grandpa, grandpa 1” cried Annette, 
convulsively, bursting into tears. 

“ Annette, darling,” said her grandfather 
soothingly, “ don’t grieve for me ; it is only 
my body that is worn out: my soul is strong 
and bright, and it is glad to be free, for a 
new and better life.” Thus, with kind, 
cheerful words, he comforted her till she 
was calm ; and the few days that he still 
lived she was ever by his side. 

Little Annette grew up to be a pious 
woman.. She never forgot her grandfather’s 
teaching, but tried always to live for the 
better land, where he had gone, and whfere 
she hopes one day to meet him. 


Packets by Post.—Four copies of the “ Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend” may be had ,post free % for twelve 
months, in any part of the United Kingdom, by 
remitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet 
Street, London, to whom Letters for the Editor 
are also to be addressed. 
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THE PETS OF THE POULTRY YARD. 

IblT of our young readers have seen u the I and perhaps have helped to feed them. It 
fab” belonging to a country farm-house, | is very pleasing to see how the little crea- 
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tures, (naturally so timid,) may bo taught by 
kindness to look on every one about them ! 
as friends, instead of foes. 

We were very much pleased, a few months 
ago, while on a visit to East Grinstead, in 
Sussex, to see the pets in the poultry-field 
daily fed. When the gentleman at whose 
house we were staying blew a whistle, it was 
quite amusing to see the fowls of all sizes 
coming, as quickly as they could, from the 
right hand and the left, clustering round him 
just like bees: not one seemed to know what 
fear meant. It was indeed a pretty sight 
to see them following him round the field, 
and picking from his hand. Many of them 
had names, given by the gentleman’s daugh¬ 
ter. We noticed particularly one hen, 
which followed her for a long time, just as 
her little dog Tiny would do. 

If some children, who require two or 
three times telling, had seen how promptly 
the first call was attended to, .they might 
have learned a lesson of obedience even from 
the pets in the poultry yard. 

ANGRY WORDS. 

Angry words! O let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip; 

May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Cfieck them, e’er they soil the lip. 

Love is much too pure and holy; 
Friendship is too sacred far, 

For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 

Angry words are lightly spoken; 

Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred; 

Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 

In this world of tears and sorrow, 

All should strive to smooth the way 

Over which, perhaps, to-morrow. 

We may sudden cease to stray. 

Gently speak, then; tones of favour 
Melt the angry heart within; 

Imitate our blessed Saviour, 

Whose soft words turned men from sin. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

Who can estimate the value of a mother’s 
love ? See her as she sits by the crib when 
the little one’s eyes are closed in slumber. 
Every noise is hushed, and, as the mother 
gazes upon the sleeper, her lips move in' 
prayer solerfinly, earnestly, that He who is 
the .source of all purity will preserve that 
which He has given her in perfect innocence, 
and permit neither shame, nor crime, nor 
folly to cast at stain on the brightness with 
which she has received it, invested from 
his hands as with a mantle. 

The infant advances to years of child¬ 
hood. The mother is still watching its pro¬ 
gress with tender solicitude. She endea¬ 
vours to instil into its mind lessons of piety 
and virtue, and her ear is ever open to the 
tales of childish joy or sorrow. 

Thd child advances to manhood, and 
goes out into the world to engage in the 
duties of life. The maternal voice no longer 
sounds in his ear, but the mother’s love is 
the same, and, as memory often looks back 
to the time when she took him by the hand, 
and bade him good bye, and he imagines 
he still hears the fervent “God bless you, 
my son,” trembling on her lips, he feels 
that nothing on earth is more lasting than 
a mother’s love. Many of the dear children 
who read this are enjoying a mother’s love. 
Oh, then, be kind and obedient, and do all 
you can to make her path through life a 
pleasant one ! 

“ Remember thy mother, for thee she will pray 
As long as God givetli her breath ; 

With accents of kindness then cheer her lone 
way, 

E’en to the dark valley of death.” 


“Mother,” said a little girl, one day, “I 
have read stories about people who were so 
good and kind that everybody loved ’them, 
and they made all happy who knew them. 
I wish everybody loved me in the same way; 
but if I were as good as ever I could be I’m 
sure I could not do as the people I read 
about. Such a little girl as I can never make 
the whole world happy, could I, mother V 
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I Her mother answered with a smile— 

“It is very certain, Minnie, that even little 
l children have it in their power to add much 
1 to both the happiness and discomfort of their 
friends. God has given to each human 
being something which we call influence, 

1 which makes our words and actions of great 
importance to tho3© with whom we associate, 
i You may not be able to ‘ make the whole 
world happy,’ as you say, yet you can easily 
make yourself a blessing and a joy to those 
around you. If you cannot do every thing, 
yon can at least do something. The beau¬ 
tiful light by which we see is male up of 
different ray3 : one little ray alone would 
f never be sufficient, but each one forms an 
important part, without which the light 
< would not be perfect. And so you, by 
1 trying to be like Jesus, gentle and kind to 
ah, may become a little ray to form part of 
the bright light of happiness which makes 
the hearts of those whom you love glad. ” 

I If all little boys and girls would remem¬ 
ber that each cheerful word, each loving look 
and kind action is to be counted as one ray 
of the light of joy which sheds beauty and 
warmth over life wherever it falls, how full 
of brightness our world would be ! Sor¬ 
rowing heads would be fewer, and happy 
faces would gladden every household hearth. ’’ 


THE WILL. 

A little Irish boy, one day, going to school 
' with his Bible under his arm, was met by a 
minister, who asked what book he had there. 
“It is a will, Sir,” said the boy. 

“What will P’ asked the minister. 

“The last will and testament that Jesus 
Christ left to me, and to all who wish to 
chum a title to the property therein left. ” 
“ What did Jesus Christ leave you in that 
will P’ asked the minister. 

“A kingdom, Sir.” 

“ Where does that kingdom lie P’ 

“ It is the kingdom of heaven. Sir.” 

“And yon expect to reign as a king there V 
“Yes, Sir; as a joint heir with Christ” 
“And will not every person get there as 
well as you P’ 


“No, Sir; none can get there but those 
that claim their title to that kingdom upon 
the ground of the will.” 

The minister who spoke to the boy was 
one who daily read the Bible himself, and 
wished children to go to school where it 
was read. He was so much pleased with 
the boy’s answer, that be said, “Indeedyou 
are a good little boy. Take care of that 
book, in which God gives you such precious 
promises : believe what he has said, and 
you will be happy here and hereafter. ” 

Let ns follow out the little boy’s thought, 
and say— 

“ When fVom the dust of earth I rise. 

To claim my mansion in the skies. 

E’en then shall this be all my plea, 

Jesus hath bled, hath died for me.” 


ah example FOE US. 

Perhaps no one who reads this can recol¬ 
lect when he or she first heard the Gospel. 
In this happy land we are bora amidst its 
blessings. In heathen countries, millions of 
grown men and women have tb this day 
never heard the good news. But many have 
heard it; and, if we do not take care, some 
of these will put us to shame. How ? Be¬ 
cause, in proportion to their means, they 
do more to spread the Gospel, though they 
have only lately heard it, than we do, who 
have heard it from our birth. 

The Gospel reached the Yoruba countiy, 
in Africa, about ten years ago. Now, there 
are many hundreds of Yoruba Christians. 
Some of these have been proved by fierce 
persecution, and cruel torture. Others have 
proved themselves, by their anxiety for the 
souls of their friends and countrymen. For 
instance. A Missionary meeting was lately 
held in Abbeokuta. An African clergy¬ 
man, once a slave, took the chair, and there 
was not one white man present. Mr. King 
(the chairman) made a speech, and then 
some of the people spoke. One said, 
“When we die, what we leave behind us 
will be for others. # But what we give now to 
Jesus will be ours for ever. Therefore, let 
us shew our love to Jesus according to the 
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means each one possesses.” Another, who 
had been a very wicked man, said, “ Was 
there any so had as I was ? But see what 
Christ, by his Gospel, has wrought in me ! 
Let us show out thankfulness to God for 
his mercy.” A third made this odd remark, 
“ I am quite willing to put myself in pawn, 
if it is needful, to serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for what He has done for me.” 
When a Yoruban wants money, and can’t 
get it in any other way, he pledges or pawns 
himself, for a time, to some one who will 
lend the money he wants. In other words, 
he becomes the domestic slave, as to part of 
his time, of the lender. He is obliged to 
labour, for him , instead of for himself; this 
labour being the interest the lender receives 
for his money. He must continue to work 
in this way until the money is repaid. So 
you see what the speaker was willing to do 
for Christ. Like David, he was not content 
to offer to God only that which would cost 
him nothing. • 

And it was not all talk. The collection 
was made about a fortnight after the meet¬ 


ing. So eager were 
the people to give, 
that they crowded 
to the table like bees 
when they swarm. 
“If I had had six 
hands,” says Mr. 
King, “ I could not 
have put their'names 
down fast enough.” 
They cried out, 

" Fi ornko mi sille! 

Fi oruko mi sille !” 
(Put my name down ! 
Put my name down !) 

Some of the school- 
children were not 
behind. A little girl 
I came up and said, 

I “Put my name 

j DOWN FOB THIRTY 

I strings.” That is 
j strings of the little 
shells called cowries, 
each string containing forty cowries, worth 
a penny. Mr. King might well be astonished, 
as he was ; so he told her it was of no use 
putting her name down for more than she 
could pay. She still, however, persisted. 
“I know it., I will pay it.” The whole 
collection amounted, in English money, to 
twenty-livepounds! “ This,” says Mr. King, 
“is what our new converts have done. 
Though there were some who gave out of 
their abundance, yet many cheerfully gave 
to the Lord, as the poor widow in the Gospel, 
nearly all they possess. ” This we call again 
an example for us. —Missionary Token. 


tbb HQ HTT.inneMtv 6AXHXKEB8. 

“Please tell me,” said a little boy to a 
gentleman who had been speaking kindly 
to him, “what the Gospel means when it 
tells us, ‘ Look not every one upon his own, 
but every one upon the things of others V ” 
“I think I can explain it the best by 
telling you a beautiful story. 

“ One warm in summer I was riding 



In honour preferring one another. 
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A soft answer turneth away wrath. 


Blessed are the Peacemakers. 
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through a wood in New Hampshire, where 
there were a great many ripe whortleberries, 
and, as may be supposed, many children 
gathering them. There were two little girls, 
.about eight years old, picking berries very 
near to me, and I could see and hear all 
that passed between them. Emma had 
found a cluster of bushes quite black with 
large sweet berries ; but instead of calling 
Kate to come and help her to pick them, 
she sat silently down, as a miser would to 
count his gold, and began to eat with great 
greediness, quite fearful lest Kate should 
come before she had eaten them all. After 
a few minutes Kate happened to come in 
sight of the berries, and ran up to Emma, 
never thinking she would be unwilling for 
her to have some of them. But, Emma’s 
selfishness kindled into anger, and she cried 
out, ‘Get away! you have no business 
here. ’ 

“ ‘ Are you not willing that I should have 
some of them V said Kate. 

“ ‘No,’ said Emma, ‘you shall not have 
one. I found them first. ’ 

“ ‘ But that is no reason,’ said Kate, ‘why 
you should have them all because you fbund 
them first.’ 

“ ‘ Yes it is,’ said Emma, giving Kate an 
angry push. 

“ ‘ There are enough for us both, Emma; 
you cannot eat them all. Do let me have 
this clustertaking hold of one as she spoke. 

“ ‘I don’t care : whether I want them or 
not, you shall not have them, for they are 
mine : I found them first ; so begone.’ So 
saying, she flew at Kate, and pushed her 
away with great violence, and in doing 
so entangled Kate’s frock and threw her 
down. Her face was cut by the fall, and 
the blood ran freely. 

“ The selfishness and ill-temper of Emma 
had driven all merriment away from the 
other children, who had gathered round. I 
went up to them, and took Kate up, wiping 
the blood from her face ; all the children, 
except Emma, who still sat eating the 
berries, giving words or looks of sympathy. 

“Although very much hurt, Kate did 
not cry, nor even look angry. 


“ ‘ Do you not feel angry towards Emma,’ ' 
said I to Kate. 

“ ‘No,’ said she. 

“ ‘ Do you love her V 

“ ‘Oh yes, very much.’ 

“ ‘ But she does not love you it is evident, 
orshe would not have been so unkind to 
you.’ 

‘“No matter,’ said Kate, ‘I love her, 
and will play with her any time if she will 
play with me. I do not think she hurt me 
on purpose.’ 

“ ‘ Yes she did,’ said some of the children: 

‘ she is an old cross-patch. ’ 

“ ‘I am afraid you do not love Emma,’ 
said I. 

“‘ No, we don’t,’ muttered several voices; 
‘she is so cross and disobliging.’ 

‘“I am sorry you feel towards Emma in 
this way, children. She. looks as though 
she might be a good girl if she would govern 
her temper, and get rid of this selfishness. ’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the forgiving Kate, forget¬ 
ting how she had been hurt; ‘ she learns 
her lessons so well, and our teacher says she 
is the cleverest girl in the school.’ 

“Tlius we talked, Kate always taking | 
Emma’s part, shewing that she loved her j 
even more than herself. • Kate and all the < 
others, except one , soon became quite merry | 
again. That one was Emma. Boor child ! i 
there she sat, eating her berries, so near to | 
us that she could hear all that was said , 
about her. It made me sad to see how very 
unhappy she looked, and thought before 
leaving the wood I would try what could be 
done to bring Emma to a better mind. 
Accordingly I whispered to Kate, ‘ If you 
really love Emma, and wish her to play 
with you again and be happy, go up to her, 
and give her a kiss, and tell her you love her, 
and wish her to love you, and play with you. 

“ A hard lesson ! Kate hung down her 
head for a minute—it was but for a minute. 

Her generous affection for Emma triumphed. 

She ran straight up to Emma, and threw 
her arms around her neck and kissed her. 
Emma burst into tears, and threw her arms 
round Kate, and they soon were happily 
playing r 1 — her. 
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“Now, my little boy, do you find any 
thing in this story that will shew you what 
ie meant by looking not upon your own, but 
rather upon the things of others f ’ 

“Yes, sir, in Emma’s conduct.” 

“ How did Emma’s conduct shew it ?’ 1 
J asked. 

“ Emma looked upon her own things, and 
I did not look upon Kate’s at all.” 

| “ What did Kate do ?’ I asked. 

| “ She looked upon Emma’s things as well 

i as on her own. It was first-rate, sir, was it 
not V said the little boy. 

“ Indeed it was, my dear little boy, and 
if you should ever be unkindly treated by 
I any of your schoolfellows, I hope you will 
! try and overcome by love and kindness, as 
Kate did Emma.” 


THE TWO UTILE LAMBS. 

[ ; "He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
| 1 carry them in his bosom.** 

1 I once knew a dear little boy called Arthur. 
When he was four years of age he sickened 
and died. One night, shortly before his 
i death, he said, “Ma, please sing sweet 
| story of old.” On another occasion he 
called out, “Oh, pa, look,” pointing with 
i , his finger to a corner of the room, “ look ! 
look !” 

j “ What is it, my child V asked the father. 

1 M I don’t see any thing.” 

. The little creature’s face beamed with de- 
i light, as he replied, “ Angels bright, bright 
angels, papa, look ! look !” 

The father looked in vain ; but doubt- 
J leas, to the eye of the dear child, the hea- 
| venly visitants, who were shortly to convey 

| his happy spirit to the Saviour’s bosom, 

were indeed visible. Arthur had a sweet 
little sister, whom he dearly loved. He 
said to her one day, as his mamma lifted 
her on the bed to kiss him, “ Arthur going 
to heaven, Katie come too. ” 

| “Es, me vill,” replied the little darling. 

| ' When Arthur was dead, and laid in his 
little grave, Katie used to go into his room, 

I j and look anxiously around ; then she would 


' run to her mamma, shaking her head, and 
saying very gravely, “T”ant find Arter, 
After don to hewin. Katie vant to do to 
hewin too.” 

The dear child soon had her wish granted, 
for in a few days after Arthur’s death, she 
was seized with the same complaint; and 
within a fortnight these two darling little 
ones were committed to the same narrow 
resting-place. 

Precious lambs, for ever safely folded in 
the arms of the Good Shepherd. Beau¬ 
tiful lilies of Paradise, gone to bloom in im¬ 
mortal fragrance in the garden above. Bright 
jewels, added to the Redeemer’s diadem. 

M Perhaps it needs an infant ** hand 
That little harp to raise; 

Perhaps the choir of heaven require 
An ivfant'g song of praise.’* 

Aunt Rachel. 


MISSIONARY ZEAL. 

A poor blind girl brought to a clergyman 
thirty shillings for the Missionary cause. 
He refused to take it, saying, “You are a 
poor blind girl, and cannot afford to give so 
much.” “I am indeed blind,” said she, 
“but can afford to give this money, better, 
perhaps, than you suppose.” “ How so ?’ 
“I am, Sir, by trade a basketmaker. and 
can work as well in the dark as in the light. 
Now I am sure in the last dark winter it 
must have cost those girls who have eyes 
more than thirty shillings for candles to 
work by, which I have saved ; and there¬ 
fore I hope you will take it for the Missio¬ 
naries.” 


Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
or tigers ; for we can keep out of the way 
of wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their 
way everywhere. The cup that is full will 
hold no more. Keep your head and heart 
full of good thoughts, that bad ones may 
find no room to enter. 

“ Be on your guard, and strive, and pray. 

To drive all wicked thoughts away.” 
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Honour thy Father and 
thy Mother that thy days 
may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee .—Exodus xx. 12. 

Children obey your Parents 
in all things, for this is well 
pleasing to the Lord .—See 
Epistle to Colossians , iii. 20. 


Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity !—See 
Psalms of David, cxxiii. 1. 
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ABBE GUKOA, OP EAST AFRICA. 

When quite a child, Abbe Gunga lost his 
mother, and as he was the only one left of 
a large family, as it would naturally be 
supposed, he was thought much of by his 
father, who loved him tenderly. A relative, 
however, whose goods the boy kept, insinu¬ 
ated to him that his father had caused the 
death of all the family, and advised him 
not to go near him. The boy, believing this, 
and perhaps afraid that he too might be 
killed, made his escape. The grief of his 
parent was great. Shortly after, a recon¬ 
ciliation was effected, and they lived happily 
together until the death of the father. 

Abbe Gunga was now left —not alone , for 
- God took care of him. He went to live with a 
kind friend, who supplied all his wants, but 
she was soon put to death for so doing. 
Many years passed away—years of suffering 
and privation, but of many mercies too. 
God was preparing his heart for receiving 
the Gospel. This he first heard from Mringe, 
a poor cripple, who had learned from the 
Missionaries where to find the only true 

K Abbe Gunga was delighted to hear 
ge read out of “the Book.” It was 
iust what he wanted. It was not long 
before Abbe Gunga was enabled by the 
Holy Spirit to look with the eye of faith to 
Christ as his Saviour, and then to feel that 
peace “which none but they who feel it 
know ”—the peace which passeth all under¬ 
standing. 


JOHN H0BB8, THE FISHERMAN. 

John Hobbs lived in a little cottage by the 
sea-side. One morning, as he was going 
out with his net on his shoulder, he was 
met by the newly-arrived curate of the 
parish, an active, zealous minister of Christ, 
who was desirous of making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the poorest of his flock. 

“Good morning, John,” said Mr. B. 
“ Don’t you find it very dull, all alone as 
you are in your little home V 

“Oh no, sir,” replied John, respectfully 
touching his cap. I have my Master’s pre¬ 
sence with me, and that makes up for all 


the rest. I never feel lonesome now, though, 
after I lost my poor Jessie, I thought I 
never could be nappy again.” 

“If you have time to spare, John,” said 
Mr. B., “I should like to hear how you 
were first led to the Saviour. ” 

“Yes, sir, 'surely. I never weary of 
telling of God’s goodness to me. When I 
first came to this town, sir, about ten years 
ago, my wife was living, and I had one little 
daughter, as bonny a lass as ever you saw. 
My wife was a pious woman, and she endea¬ 
voured to bring up our little Jessie in the 
fear of the Lord. But oh, sir ! I was a 
cruel husband and father. Instead of pro¬ 
viding my wife and child with every com¬ 
fort, as I might have done, the chief part of 
my earnings was spent at the public-house. 
Often and often, when the drink was in me, 
have I gone home and abused my poor wife 
shamefully. She never upbraided me—my 
patient, loving Mary; but my cruel conduct, 
together with the want of proper food, 
undermined her health, and soon brought 
her to the grave. 

“ One cold, cold night in winter she left 
me, praying that God would save her hus¬ 
band, and protect her motherless child. 

“ After my wife’s death I still went on in 
the same course. My little Jessie did all 
in her power to make my home comfortable, 
but I continued to prefer the landlord’s 
house to my own. 

“One stormy night I had stayed out 
much later than usual, and Jessie, fearing 
that some harm might come to me, set off 
to seek me and bring me home. She found 
me at last, singing the drunkard’s song in » 
a low public-house. 

“She came up to me timidly, with her 
garments dripping with the wet, and said, 

4 Dear father, do come home.’ Bad as I 
was, I could not withstand her pleading 
look and words, and 1 went with her. The 
rain was falling in torrents, and when we 
got home, the dear child, being thinly clad, 
fras completely drenched. The next morning 
she was very feverish and ill, and I sent for 
the doctor. He looked very grave when he 
saw her, and shook his head. 
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“ 1 How ! what do you mean, doctor V 
said I, almost frantic with grief and fear, 
j ‘ You 'don’t think Jessie will die 7 
| “ 4 1 will do all I can for her, John ; but 

I I fear you will lose her.’ 

“ A day or two after, my poor little Jessie 

I called me to her, and said, ‘Father, dear, 
i I’m going home. Won’t you come too, 

father ? Kiss me, and say you will You 
! won’t drink any more, father, nor be wicked 
| again. I love you, and Jesus loves you; 

1 and poor mother will be so sorry if you don’t 
come to heaven. May I pray for you, 
father 7 

“I could not speak, so the dear child. 

| | clasped her little hands, and said, ‘O Lord, 

• j save my poor father, and make him love 
: ' thee, for Christ’s sake.’ She then threw 
her arms round my neck, and said, ‘ You 
will love Jesus, won’t you father 7 
j| “‘I’ll try, my child,’ I replied, weeping. 

\ ! “ ‘ She then drew a little well-worn Testa- 

, 1 ment from under her pillow, saying, ‘ This 
little book tells all about Jesus, father. 

! Keep it for my sake, and read about the 
| dear Saviour. He has washed all my sins 
away in his precious blood, and He will 
| I wash you too, father, if you ask Him.’ 

, “A change passed over Jessie’s coun- 
| 1 tenance : she said, ‘ Father, I am cold, and 
i it is getting dark. I can’t see you : come 
j J nearer—nearer. ’ 

| i “ One gentle sigh, and her happy spirit 
i I was in the blessed abode where they have 

^ no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it, for the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. ” 

John drew his hand across his eyes to 
I wipe away the fast-falling tears, and then 
I he went on— 

] “From that time, Sir, I resolved that, 

1 God helping me, I would begin to lead a 
1 new life. I took my dear child’s Testament, 
wept over it, and prayed over it; and, in 
‘ . studying it, I soon found Him whom my 
soul now longed for, Jesus, the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world; 
and now. Sir, I amjquietly waiting until my 
change shall come, and I shall join my dear 

I I wife and child in Ringing the new song in 


heaven. Unto Him who loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his blood, be 
glory and dominion for ever. ” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Mr. B., 
‘ ‘ for your interesting narrative. I shall like 
often to come and have a chat with you, if 
you will allow me. You have indeed been 
a brand plucked from the burning.” “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 


A CHUB’S PRAYER, 

Lord, to Thee I lift mine eyes. 

Hands and heart I lift to Thee; 

Let my prayer accepted rise, 

Weak, imperfect though it be. 

Teach me, Lord, Thy name to know, 

Teacft me. Lord, Thy name to love; 

May I do Thy will below. 

As Thy will is done above. 

When I go to rest at night, % 

O’er me watch, and near me stay; 

And when morning brings the light. 

May I wake to praise and pray. 

MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 

The city of York was formerly entirely sur¬ 
rounded by walls ; but they are, in many 
parts, now rapidly falling pito decay. There 
are still remaining four principal gates or 
bars, through which entrance is obtained 
into the city, viz. Micklegate Bar, Bootham 
Bar, Monk Bar, and Walmgate Bar. Mickle¬ 
gate Bar was the most magnificent; and 
it is still much admired for its venerable 
appearance. It is supposed to have been 
erected by the Romans. In the reign of 
Henry I. these gates or bare were always 
closed at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
opened at four in the morning; ana men 
were appointed to keep watch at each of 
them during the night. 

In the year 1672 the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land was beheaded at York. His head was 
then placed on a high pole over Micklegate 
Bar, where it remained for two years. 
During the rebellion in 1746, twenty-two 
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MICKLEGATE BAB, YORK. 


of the rebels were executed at York, and, 
according to the barbarous custom of the 
times, the heads of two' of them—William 
Conolly and James Mayne—were placed on 
iron spikes over Micklegate Bar. We re¬ 
joice that a brighter day has dawned upon the 
ancient city of York, and that such cruel¬ 
ties are no longer practised there. 


have,” said little Emily, as she ran into the 
drawing-room, on coming in from a walk 
with her nurse. 

“Yes, my dear child, indeed you ought 
to be,” said her mamma. 

“ Not more than others you deserve, 

Yet God has given you more.” 


THE GIPSY GIRL. 

“ I was not born without a home, 

Or in some broken shed, 

A gipsy baby taught to roam, 

And beg my daily bread.” 

“ Oh, mamma, I am thankful for my warm 
comfortable home, and all the nice things I 


“But what has made my Emily feel so 
thankful just now V 

“Well, mamma, when I was out with 
nurse, I saw a little gipsy girl—nurse said 
she was a real gipsy—gathering sticks, and 
she was so dirty and ragged. Nurse asked 
her if she had ever heard of Jesus ; and she 
said she had not. Oh I should like to teach 
her about Him, mamma. I asked the little 
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girl where she lived, and she shewed us : ' Emily’e mamma. “ Remember the verse of 
such a miserable-looking place, so different | your pretty little hymn, which says”— 

> home. Oh, mai 


to my own nice home. Oh, mamma, it was 1 
kind of God to be so good to me. I’m sure 
1 ought to be very thankful to Him and love 
Him very much.” 

“ I trust you will do so, my love,” said 


: Are these Thy favours day by day 
To me above the rest? 

Then let me love Thee more than they, 
And try to serve Thee best/* 
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_1_ 

THE USEFUL UTILE GIRL. 

Fanny was the eldest of six children. Her 
parents were very poor, and conld with 
difficulty obtain a sufficiency of food and 
clothing for their family. But though they 
were poor as regards this world’s goods, they 
were rich in faith and heirs of heaven, and 
they endeavoured to bring up their children 
in the way they should go. 

It was a pleasure to see them on the Sab¬ 
bath-day, trotting away, hand in hand, to 
the school, with their nice, clean, rosy faces. 
When they returned they had always some 
pretty story or hymn to repeat to their 
parents, which their kind teacher had taught 
them. Fanny was very kind to her little 
brothers and sisters. She would wash them 
and dress them, and save her mother as 
much trouble as possible. When baby was 
cross she would play with him, and sing to 
him, till the little creature quite forgot his 
trouble, and would laugh and crow quite 
merrily. He would often stretch out his 
anus and cry, “ Fan, Fan. ” 

When Fanny was about twelve years old 
her mother had an attack of rheumatic 
fever, so that all the cares of the household 
rested on Fanny. She made herself so active 
and useful that her mother often called her 
her little right hand. Fanny always prayed 
when she rose from her bed that God would 
help her through the day to do every thing 
as in his sight. 

When breakfast was over, and the children 
off to school, Fanny made the beds and 
cleaned up the house, made her mother a 
nice basin of gruel, and then prepared the 
dinner by the time her father and the chil¬ 
dren returned. One day little Jolinny came 
home crying, because he had tom his jacket 
Instead of allowing the rent to remain until 
made much larger, Fanny very quietly got 
her needle and cotton, and darned it for 
him. The little fellow repaid herewith a 
warm kiss, and “ Thank you, sister Fanny. ” 
One of the little ones nursed the baby until it 
was time for them to be off to school again, 
and then Fanny took him, and gave him some 
toys on the rug before the fire, to amuse 
him until she washed up the dinner things. 

She then washed herself and baby, and 
sat down at her mother’s bed-side to read 
a chapter out of the Bible. The sweet words, 

“ Let not your hearts be troubled,” fell very 
soothingly on the sick woman’s ear. 

“Bless you, my Fanny,” she said, “you 
are a great comfort to me. ” 

The children came running in from school 
at four o’clock, and wanted their tea. This 
was soon ready, and when the little hungry 
folks were satisfied, they all gathered round 
Fanny, and begged her to tell them a story. 

“Please let it be about Joseph,” said 
Willie. 

So Fanny kept them all quiet until it was 
time to get her father’s tea ready. When 
the father came in, tired and weary with 
his day’s work, he found a nice bright fire, 
clean hearth, comfortable tea, and smiling 
children to welcome him. Two or three of 
the little ones climbed on his knee, and the 
rest clustered round him, while they told 
him what they had been learning at school. 

“Father, I can say ‘Happy Land,’ said 
Annie. 

“And I can say ‘How doth the little 
busy bee,’ ” said Johnny. 

“And I can say two and three are five,” 
said Willie. 

“Well, my children, I am glad you have 
all been so industrious.” 

While her father was getting his tea, Fanny 
put baby to bed. They then gathered round 
their little family altar, and offered up their 
prayers and praises to God. The other 
children were now washed and sent to bed. 
Fanny next examined the children’s clothes, 
and replaced any missing strings or buttons. 

Her father took out a tract from his pocket, 
which a lady had given him on his way 
home, and read it aloud to his wife and 
daughter. It was some time before the 
mother was able to leave her bed ; but 
during all this time nothing was neglected, 
nothing wasted. 

Now what was the secret of Fanny’s suc¬ 
cess 1 Read the third chapter of Proverbs, 

5th and 6th verses, and you will know. 

“ Go thou, and do likewise” 

C. S. 
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GOD BLESS YOU, KIND GIRLS. 

I A 7rihxd of mine, being in the city of B 03 * 
ton, saw, a short distance before him, an 
old man, w alking with great difficulty, and 
I apparently very much fatigued. He seemed 
| at a loss what direction to take. Between 
my friend and the old man two little girls, 
eight or ten years of age, were walking and 
| conversing about the old man. 

“ How tired he looks P* says one. 

Just then a young man passed by, of 
whom the old man asked his way to No. 16 

, -Street. A hasty answer, which was 

not at all intelligible, was the only reply. 
In his bewilderment, the , old man struck 
against a post, and his staff fell from his 
hand. The largest girl sprang forward to 
support him, while the other handed him 
his staffs saying, “Here it is, Sir.” 

44 Thank you, my kind girls,” said the old 

man: “can you direct me to No. 16- 

Street ? I came to the city to-day to visit 
I my son. Wishing to surprise him, I did not 
send him word that I was coming. I am a 
stranger here, and have been walking a long 
1 time to no purpose.” 

| 44 Oh, we will go with you, Sir : mother 

said we might walk for an hour, and we can 
| « well walk that way as any other.” 

I u God bless you, my kina girls,” said the 
old man ; “I am sorry to trouble you.” 
t “Oh!” replied the little girls, “it is no 
, trouble: we love old folks, and love to do 
i them a favour. ” 

They at length brought the old man op- 
| * posite the house which he sought, and he 
was dismissing them, but they said, “We 
must cross the street with you, lest the car- 
| riages 11111 over y°u. ” 

Wliat a delightful body-guard were these 
' kind children ! As they separated, the old 
man said, 4 4 If ever you visit Berkshire 

county, come to the house of John B-, 

and yon shall have as hearty a welcome, and 
aa good entertainment, as a farmhouse can 
afford. ”— Mothers' Magazine . 


Iy my distress I cried unto the Lord, and 
He heard me .—Psalm cxx. 1. 


A CHILD S FAITH. 

A beloved minister of the Gospel was one 
day speaking of that active, living faith 
which should at all times cheer the heart of 
the sincere followers of Jesus, and related 
to me a beautiful illustration that had just 
occurred in his own family. 

He had gone into a cellar which in winter 
was quite dark, and entered by a trap-door. 
A little daughter, only three years old, was 
trying to find him, and came to the trap¬ 
door, but, on looking down, all was dark, 
and she called: 

44 Are you down cellar, papa V 

44 Yes; would you like to come, Mary T* 

44 It is dark ; I can’t come down, papa.” 

“Well, my daughter, I am right below 
you, and I can see you, though you cannot 
see me, and if you will drop yourself I will 
catch you.” 

44 Oh, I shall fall; I can’t see you, papa.” 

“I know it,” he answered, “but I am 
really here, and you shall not fall or hurt 
yourself. If you will jump, I will catch 
you safely.” 

Little Mary strained her eyes to the ut¬ 
most, but could catch no glimpse of her 
father. She hesitated, then advanced a 
little further, then summoning all her reso¬ 
lution, she threw herself forward, and was 
received safely in her father’s arms. A few 
days after, she again discovered the cellar 
door open, and supposing her father to be 
there, she called : 

44 Shall I come again, papa T ’ 

44 Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he replied, 
and had just time to reach his arms towards 
her, when, in her childish glee, she fell 
shouting into his arms, and clasping his 
neck, said : 

“I knew, dear papa, I should not falL” 


AN AFRICAN IN ENGLAND. 

A native of Western Africa, who visited 
this country, when asked what he would 
call ice, said, 44 Him be water fast asleep ;” 
and when asked what he would call the rail¬ 
road car in which he was riding, said, “ Him 
be a thunder-bull.” 
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THE SABBATH 

Tx)Rd of the Sabbath, hear our vows, 

On this thy day, in this thy house. 

And own, as grateful sacrifice, 

The songs which from thy servants rise. 


MORNING HYMN. 

No rude alarms of raging foes; 

No cares to break the long repose; 
No midnight shade, no clouded sun ; 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love, 
But there’s a nobler rest above; 

To that our lab’ring souls aspire, 

With ardent pangs of strong desire. 

No more fatigue, no more distress, 

Nor sin, nor hell shall reach the place; 
No sigh shall mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues. 


Oh, long expected day, begin; 

Dawn on these realms of w'oe and sin. 
Fain would I leave this weary road, 
And sleep in death to rest with God. 


Packets by Post. — Four copies of the “Children’s 
Friend " may be bad, post free, for twelve months, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re¬ 
mitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. Seeley, 
Jackson, and Haluday, 54, Fleet Street, London, to 
whom Letters for the Editors are also to be addressed. 


W. M. Watts, Crown Court, Temple Bar. 
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lessons even from the beasts and birds that 
gambol or flutter around them. What les¬ 
sons of fidelity do we learn from the dog ! 
There is no animal that shews greater saga¬ 
city, or is of greater use to man, than the dog. 

1 once heard a very interesting account of 
two dogs, belonging to an English gentleman. 
They were very fond of each other, and 
might often be seen playing and romping 
together in the beautiful fields and on the 
high hills. They appeared to have a lan¬ 
guage of their own, for they seemed as 
though they talked to, or understood, each 
other. One day, in the midst of their romp¬ 
ing, one of them fell into the river, at a 
place where the embankment was very steep. 
The dog tried very hard to get out of the 
water, but could not stretch his paw far 
enough to reach the top of the bank. The 
poor dog began to howl in distress, when 

of the river. What do you think he dicH 
Why, the sagacious creature stretched out 
his neck as far as he could, and caught hold 
of the other dog’s ear. In a moment, the 
dog that was in the water gave a sudden 
spring, and the other dog gave a clever pull, 
and the next moment both dogs were run¬ 
ning about as joyfully as before. Now, if 
dogs are so kind to each other, and so 
helpful to each other, when in trouble, how 
much more should little boys and girls be. 

The lesson taught us by the little birds 
you shall have in another Number. 

Uncle Lovechild. 


A LITTLE WOBD. 

A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that's broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 

A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower. 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 

Then deem it not an idle thing, 

A pleasant word to speak; 

The face you wear, the thought you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. A. L. R. 


FDTGEB-1IARK8. 

Some time ago, a gentleman residing at 
Cambridge employed a mason to do some 
work for him, and, among other things, to 
whiten the walls of one of his chambers. 
This thin whitening is almost colourless till 
dried. The gentleman was much surprised, 
on the morning after the chamber was 
finished, to find on the drawer of his bureau, 
standing in the room, white finger-marks. 
Opening the drawer, he found the same 
marks on the articles in it, and also on a 
pocket-book. An examination revealed the 
same finger-marks on the contents of the wal¬ 
let, which proved exclusively that the mason, 
with his wet hands, had opened the drawer, 
searched the wallet, which contained no 
money, and then closed the drawers, with¬ 
out once thinking that any one would ever 
know it. The thin whitening which chanced 
to be on his hand did not shew at first, and 
he probably had no idea that twelve hours’ 
drying would reveal his attempt at depreda¬ 
tion. As the job was concluded on the 
afternoon the drawer was opened, the man 
did not come again, and to this day does 
not know that his acts are known to his 
employer. 

Children, beware of evil thoughts and 
deeds ! They are all finger-marks, which 
will be revealed at some time. If you dis¬ 
obey your parents, or tell a falsehood, or 
take what is not your own, you make sad 
finger-marks on your character. And so it 
is with any and all sin. It defiles the cha¬ 
racter : it betrays those who engage in it by 
the marks it makes on them. These marks 
may be almost, if not quite, colourless at 
first; but if they should not be seen during 
any of your days on earth—which is not at 
all likely—yet there is a day coming in which 
all finger-marks, or sin stains on the charac¬ 
ter, “ will be made manifest.” 

Never suppose that you can do what is 
wrong without having a stain made on your 
character. It is impossible. If you injure 
another, you, by that very deed, injure 
yourself. If you disregard a law of God, 
the injury* is sadly your own. Think of it, 
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ever bear it in mind, children, that every 
on you commit leaves a sure mark on your¬ 
selves. 

i Your characters should bear a coating of 
cure truth. Let truthfulness ever be rn&ni- 
j ! iest- Beware of sin, “and be sure your sin 
will find you outfor it makes finger¬ 
marks, winch, even should they not be seen 
I by those around you on earth, will yet be 
seen, to your condemnation, at the bar of 
, ! God, unless washed out through faith in the 
1 ! atoning blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


THB BRIGHT LAID. 

I Out dear little sister has gone 
! To the beautiful bowers afar, 

Where they need not the light of the sun. 
Nor the soft silver beam of the star; 

‘ Where the shadows of night never more 
‘ Shall hang like a shroud o’er her bed; 

For a light ever shines on that shore 
! More bright than the sunbeams shed. 

j By the waters that circle the throne, 

’Mid the flowers that bloom on that shore, 
, Onr dear little sister will roam, 

I And hunger and thirst never more. 

) No tear-drop is dimming her eye. 

No sorrow is heaving her breast; 

In the beautiful home of the sky 
The weary for ever shall rest 

No sickness to fever her brow, 

Where sin will ne’er sadden her heart, 

With the saved who have gone from below 
She mingles, and never shall part. 

With them she will sing the new song 
To Him who has conquer’d the grave. 

Who has broken the arm of the strong 
By the might of his power to save. 

Our dear little sister has gone! 

But the tear-drop no longer shall flow; 
With her we will sing the new song. 

Though we dwell in the regions below. 

And soon in those beautiful bowers, 

Where comes never sorrow nor pain, 

We will gather the paradise flowers, 

And meet onr dear sister again. 


“A WALL ABOUND THE HEART.*’ 

The habit of obedience, or submission to 
rightful authority, is the foundation-stone 
of the character. To obey is the first lesson 
to be impressed upon the child, and long 
before he reaches bis tenth year the habit 
of obedience should be a part of his very 
nature. Nearly all other virtues and graces 
of character depend upon the existence of 
this habit; and, if wanting, the heart is 
thrown open to a rude train of vices, which 
seldom fall to take possession of the citadel. 
Obedience is a wall around the heart. So 
long m it stands, all is safe ; hut let even a 
small breach he made, and the enemy is 
sure to enter. 


OH TEMPER. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper.' Angry 
feelings will come, hut seek for help from 
God to resist them stoutly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. One fit of passion may 
give you cause to mourn all the days of 
your life. 

u He that revenges knows no rest; 

The meek possess a peaceful breast." 

If you have an enemy, act kindly towards 
him, and try to make him your friend. You 
may not win him over by the first effort, 
but try again. Let one kindness be fol¬ 
lowed by another, till you have accomplished 
your end. By little and little great things 
are completed. 

“ Water falling day by day 
Wears the hardest rock away." 


ADA, FRANK, AND THB TWO BOOKS. 

Ada was eight, and Frank six years old, 
when their father bought them each a hook 
for a new-year’s gift. One of them was full 
of pictures, and, -therefore, better liked by 
both the children than the other. Now it 
was to ha decided who must he the owner 
of it. 

“Who shall have the one full of pic¬ 
tures ?’ said the father. 

Ada, who was standing by her father 
with her arm round her little brother, in- 
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ntantly replied, “I should like Frank to 
have it, please father.” 

“ Why, my little girl V 

“Because I always feel happier when he 
gets the best things, and he always lets me 
have his things when I want them.” 

“Well, Frank, what do you say ?” 

“ I wish Ada to have it, please father, 
she is always so kind to me, and shews me 
her things, and lets me do just what I 
please with them.” 

After a short contest (which endeared the 


little ones more than ever to their father) 
it was decided that Ada should have it. 
Little Frank evidently felt more pleased 
than Ada did; he was delighted to give 
the best of every thing to his kind and 
gentle sister. 

How much happier home would be if 
contests like this were more frequent. 

If earthly parents are pleased to see their 
children thus contending, how much more 
pleasing must it be to our heavenly Father. 
“ Little children, love one another.” 
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LITTLE LORD ROLF. 


When Lord Rolf was a little boy, he was 
one fine summer’s evening gathering Borne 
wild flowers from a hedge, while his tutor 
was reading, not far off. 

Thomas Lawrence, the village shoe¬ 
maker’s son, passed by, returning from a 


visit to his uncle’s farm, just as little Rolf 
fell through an open part of the hedge ; and 
losing hold of a branch he had caught, 

| would have slipped into a deep pond on the 
I other side, had not Tommy, rushing through 
I the thorny branches of the hedge, seized 
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him by the jacket, and drawn him up in 
safety, not even hurt. The tutor was so 
busy with his book, that he did not either 
see or hear the little lord as he fell and 
called his name. He thanked Tommy very 
sincerely, 'and, as he found him to be a well- 
behaved boy, and told him many things 
about the flowers, also some funny stories 
about the school, he got him to stop and 
play with him for some time. Tommy was 
iust telling, with rather a sad face, how he 
had lost his usual high place in the class 
that day, because, through his History of 
England being old and stained, and with 
many leaves lost, he had not been able to 
answer the"questions in the lessons, when the 
tutor came up in a great hurry, and was 
very angry on seeing the young lord so 
familiar with a village boy, with a scratched 
face and tom jacket, which certainly did 
not look well, though they were really 
tokens of the bold little boy’s brave heart, in 
so readily hastening to Lord Rolf s assistance. 

“Be off, you little vagabond !” cried the 
tutor; “and you, my lord, I wonder to see 
you talking so familiarly with a vulgar lad.” 

And before he had done speaking, he seized 
Rolfs hand, and drew him away. Tommy, 
though a bold boy, as he had proved him¬ 
self to be, had a gentle and kind heart; so, 
though he was pained and surprised at the 
tutor’s cruel exclamations, he went away 
without any reply, but not before Rolf, 
who was obedient, but not ungrateful, had 
once more taken his hand and said, “Good¬ 
bye, Tommy; I will not forget you.” 

The young lord, on his way home, 
turned over in his heart, as yet unpreju¬ 
diced and unchilled by worldly calculations, 
these hard and unkind words. He could 
not yet, in his child’s simple reason, see 
why a boy who had so readily hastened to 
render him such important service, should 
be coldly dismissed because of outside dif¬ 
ferences in appearance. At length he could 
not help saying to the tutor— 

“But, Sir, you do not know that that 
boy saved me from falling into the pond.” 

“Indeed!” replied the tutor; “pray 
how was that V 


After the little fellow had told him the 
story, he said— 

“Well, that was right of him; but you 
should have brought him to me, and I 
would have paid him. We must send him a 
sovereign—that will astonish and delight 
him : he will be quite content, you may be 
sure.” 

But Rolf felt somehow that such a boy 
as Tommy would not be satisfied with pay¬ 
ment, much less delighted; and he was glad 
that he had not brought him to the tutor 
to be coldly discharged with a piece of 
money, for the help of a generous heart. 

So Lord Rolf, as soon as he got home, 
hastened to his mother, who loved him 
very much, and was a kind and true-hearted 
lady. She did not propose to send Tommy 
any money, but asked her little boy what 
he would like to do. 

“ I think,” he saidl, “ I should like, first, 
to send him my History of England, so 
that he may not lose his place in the class 
any more.” 

“Yes, that would be a very nice plan,” 
said his mother. 

So he got his own History, and wrote in 
the first leaf, “ From Rolf to Tommy, with 
kind remembrance;” and sent it down to 
the village that evening, thinking how 
pleased Tommy would be to be able to find 
all the answers to the questions in history 
in the school. 

Years passed away, but Rolf did not 
forget Tommy. When both were men, 
Thomas Lawrenoe became the steward of Lord 
Rolfs large estates near the village. His 
lordship had daily good cause to be glad of 
the ever-ready counsel and aid of a man 
with a generous, thoughtful, brave heart, 
and high principles, whom he could trust, 
not only in the management of his estates, 
but in the advice he often asked of him, 
as> a friend, in the important steps of his 
life. 


The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.— Pro¬ 
verbs xv. 3. 
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FEEL FOB EACH OTHER. 

A motheR) who was in the habit of asking 
her children before they retired to rest what 
they had done through the day to make 
others happy , found her young twin daugh¬ 
ters silent. The older ones spoke modestly 
of deeds and dispositions, founded on the 
golden rule, 44 Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” Still those little 
bright faces were bowed down in serious 
silence. The question was repeated. “I 
can remember nothing good all day, dear 
mother; only one of my schoolfollows was 
happy, because she had gained the head 
of the class, and I smiled at • her, and 
ran* to kiss her. So she said I was 
good. This is all, dear mother.” The 
other spoke more kindly. “A little girl 
who sat by me, on the bench at school, 
had lost a baby brother. I saw that while 
she studied her lesson, she hid her face in 
her book and wept. I felt sorry, and laid 
my face on the same book, and wept with 
her. Then she looked up and was com¬ 
forted, and put her arms round my neck. 
But I do not know why she said that I had 
done her good.” The mother knew how to 
prize the first blossomings of sympathy. 
She said, “Come to my arms, my dear 
children; to rejoice with those who rejoice, 
and to weep with those who weep, is to 
obey our blessed Redeemer.” 

THE FRI80N CELL. 

A touko man who had committed the awful 
crime of murder, whilst undejr the influence 
of liquor, was visited in the prison cell by a 
minister of the Gospel. He listened with 
earnest attention whilst a portion of the 
Scriptures was read, and when asked what 
had led him so deeply into sin, he replied, 
44 Sir, three short sentences tell the cause of 
my ruin— 

1. Disobedience to Parents. 

2. Sabbath Breaking. 

3. Drinking and Gambling.** 

Let all our little readers, when tempted 
to disobey their parents, remember 44 the 
prison CELL.” 


BADNESS AND GLADNESS 

I remember a little boy, whose name I shall 
call John Martin. One winter he went to 
the same school with me. John’s father 
and mother loved to drink rum better than 
to work ; so their little boy was clothed as 
drunkard’s children generally are. His 
shoes were ragged ; his .jacket had holes at 
the elbows, and the buttons were almost all 
gone. He wore one thing that was better 
than the rest, and that was a new cap. 

Some of the children lived so far from the 
school that they had not time to go home 
for their dinners, but brought them in little 
baskets; and, after eating, they spent the 
rest of the time in play. 

One day it snowed very fast, so that the 
boys played in the school instead of out of 
doors; and things were going on very plea¬ 
santly until, all /it once, we heard John cry 
out, 4 4 Oh, how father will whip me!” We 
all went to see what was the matter; and 
there stood poor John, crying sadly ; the 
tears had run down his dirty cheeks, making 
little white paths as they went; and he was 
holding up his new cap, saying again, “Oh, 
how father will whip me!” One of the boys 
had, in play, caught hold of his cap, and 
tom off the front, so that it only hung by a 
si ng le thread at the end. We were sorry 
for poor John ; we knew his father, when 
he had been drinking, did sometimes whip 
him very badly, and we did not wonder that 
John was frightened. One of the little girls 
had her thimble in her pocket, and, finding 
a needle and some thread, told John she 
would mend it for him. I wish you had 
been there to see how glad John looked as 
the little girl sat mending his cap, smiling, 
while his face was still covered with tears. 
When it was finished, he laughed and 
j tunped as if his heart was full of gladness, 
and he bounded away to play. 1 thought 
how easy it is, by little acts of kindness , to 
make each other happy. I wish my readers 
to remember this, and, when they pray, 
not to forget the poor little children of 
drunkards. 
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For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whoso¬ 
ever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have ever¬ 
lasting life. 

For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn 
the world; but that the 
world through him might 
be saved. 


(John iii . 16 , 17 .) 
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ABECSOTE OF A USER. 

(From CmmU’s w Popular Natural History.") 

A buffalo, belonging to a peasant in India, 
having fallen into a quagmire, the man was 
unable to extricate it by himself, and went 
to call the assistance of his neighbours. 
Meanwhile, a large tiger coming to the spot, 
seized upon the buffalo and dragged him 
out. When the men came to the place they 
saw the tiger with the buffalo thrown oyer 
his shoulder, and in the act of retiring with 
him towards the jungle. No sooner, how¬ 
ever, did he observe the men than he let 
fall the animal, and precipitately escaped. 
On coming up they found the buffalo quite 
dead, ana his whole blood sucked out. 
Some notion may be gained of the immense 
power of the tiger, when it is remembered 
that the ordinary weight of a buffalo is above 
a thousand pounds, and, consequently, con¬ 
siderably more than double its own weight. 


THE DTEANTB’ FBXEND. 

To Thee, Guide of our infant days, 

Our evening prayers ascend; 

To Thee we sing our hymns of praise, 

O Thou, the Infants’ Friend. 

From Thee our daily mercies flow. 

On Thee our lives depend; 

To Thee, how great the thanks we owe, 

O Thou, the Infants’ Friend. 

To Thee, before we now retire. 

Our teachers we commend; 

And blessings for ourselves desire, 

O Thou, the Infants’ Friend. 

With Thee all our remaining days, 

O teach us. Lord, to spend. 

And then to heaven our spirits raise, 

O Thou, the Infants’ Friend. 

[From Aftines Irrfant-School Rhymes. 


« 

THE DUKE OF WELUHOTOH. 

suppose that 
most of my 
little readers 
have heard 
of the great 
Duke of 
Wellington. 
We have 
no wish 
to interest 
our young 
friends in 
the military 
exploits of 
the great 
Duke, or 
to fill their 
minds with 
the false idea that war is glorious. We 
would rather that their minds should be 
interested in looking forward to a time 
when men and nations shall cease to quarrel 
and to fight; and shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and shall learn war no more. 

There are, however, some other particu¬ 
lars in the Duke’s history and character 
which we should like our readers to know 
and to remember, because they shew that 
he was something more, and better than a 
great warrior. No man knew better than 
he did the horrors of war; and he is said to 
have declared, that he would, if necessary, 
willingly sacrifice his own life to save his 
country from three months’ civil war. For 
many of his latter years he was more looked 
to as a great statesman than as a great gene¬ 
ral. 

He rose to his exalted position by his 
own exertions. He had the highest titles 
that could be given by the Sovereigns of 
three or four foreign countries, and pos¬ 
sessed more honours than any other man in 
our own. He was esteemed and venerated 
by all classes and parties. His counsel was 
sought in matters of the greatest moment 
to our own country, and his influence was 
felt in almost all the nations of Europe. 
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He was incessant in duty, and always in 
hi* place. This is the key to his great ac¬ 
complishments. By attention to this a 
youth may succeed in almost any under¬ 
taking. 

The Duke was an early riser. Although 
very rich, and having servants at command, 
and possessing almost every thing he could 
desire, and being upwards of eighty-three 
years of age, yet he rose regularly at half- 
put six o’clock. Think of this, boys and 
girls, and especially you Sunday-scholars 
who do not rise early enough to get to 
echoed by nine, or perhaps by half-pa^ nine 
o’clock. 

He was very punctual. Both in his per¬ 
sonal habits, and in his attention to public 
business, he was regular and exact. As one 
of the rulers of the country, he had to at¬ 
tend the House of Lords, and he always 
arrived there exactly at a quarter to five 
o’clock; and he was so punctual, that num- j 
ben of people were accustomed to go there 
at that particular time on purpose to see 
him. This is a capital lesson for you, Sun- 
day-ficholars. Be you as punctual to the 
tone of opening your school, whether it be 
tine, or half-past nine, or any other hour. 

He was a regular attendant at public 
worship. Whilst attentive to the business 
of his country, he did not forget his duty to 
God. He regularly occupied his place in 
St James’s GhapeL 

He respected the opinion of others. On 
■cweral occasions, on matters of great na- 
tumal importance, he yielded to the general 
opinion of the country, though contrary to 
hi* own. Let those boys ana girls think of 
this who are never pleased if they cannot 
have their own way in every thing; and who, 
if they are not to choose what game to play 
*t, and where to play, will pout, and per¬ 
haps refuse to play at all. 

He was very abstemious. In his latter 
jam, it is said, he never tasted wine or 
spirits. If every boy and girl would fol¬ 
low his example in this particular, what a 
Messing would it be to themselves and to 
oor country. Will you do so? 

He was very self-denying. He slept on a 


hard bed, without curtains. The pillow 
was an exceedingly hard one, stdffed with 
horse-hair. His cook was not quite pleased 
that he could never gain any particular 
commendation from him, for he always 
seemed as contented with a bad dinner as a 
good one. We hope this will be remembered 
by those boys ana girls Who so often com¬ 
plain when they do not get every thing 
quite so nice as they wish. 

He was courteous, even to his servants. 
The last thing he took was a little tea. 
When his valet (servant) presented it to 
him, in a saucer, and asked if he would take 
it, he replied, “ Yes, if you please.” These 
were his last words. We hope they will be 
remembered, and often used by you when 
speaking to your parents, companions, or 
even servants. Be sure not to forget the 
three little words, “ If you please .” 

He was very benevolent. Of the many 
instances of his kind generosity of which 
we have heard, the latest is—As he was 
walking along a railway platform he saw an 
old pensioner : he went to him, and after 
making a few inquiries, as to the regiment 
in which he had served, *<fcc., he slipped a 
sovereign into the old man’s hand, and 
quietly walked away. 

He was everywhere the favourite of chil¬ 
dren, and kept a store of shillings, fresh from 
the Mint, to distribute as keepsakes amongst 
his juvenile friends. We think those who 
were so fortunate as to get one, will value it 
as a precious memento. 

His sole principle through life was that 
which is taught you in the Sunday-school, 
namely, To do your duty in that state of 
life into which it shall please God to call 
you. Make this your principle, and you 
will never regret it. 

His death was sudden. He died sud¬ 
denly, at his residence, Walmer Castle, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, September 14, 
1852. Only the day before his decease he 
was as well as usual. The next morning 
he complained of being unwell. Medical 
aid was called in, and various remedies tried, 
but all in vain. At half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon he quietly breathed his 
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last on earth, and entered the eternal friends, yon will be sure to be ready for death, 
world. If your life be right, my dear young whether it be sudden or otherwise. G. B. 
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DEEDS OF KINDNESS.* 


Suppose the little Cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 

And say, “ I'm such a tiny flower 
I* d better not grow up; ’— 

How many a weary traveller 
.Would miss its fragrant smell, 

How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the glistening Dew-drop 
Upon the grass should say, 

“ What can a little dew-drop do? 

I’d better roll away.” 

The blade on which it rested 
Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


* From “ Illustrated Songs and Hymns for the Little Ones." S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Bow Price, 
coloured plates, 7a 6d.; without coloured plates, 6s post free. 
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Suppose the little Breezes, 

Upon a summer's day. 

Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way; 

Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 

And think they made a great mistake 
If they were talking so. 

How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do. 

Although it has so little strength. 

And little wisdom too. » 

It wants a loving spirit 

Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 

For others by his love. F. P. 


EVert morning the red sun 
Rises warm and bright; 

But the evening cometh on. 

And the dark cold night: 

There's a bright land far away 
Where 'tis never-ending day. 

Every spring the sweet young flowers 
Open bright and gay. 

Till the chilly autumn hours 
Wither them away. 

There's a land we have not seen. 
Where the trees are always green l 

Little birds sing songs of praise 
All the summer long, 

But in colder, shorter days. 

They forget their song. 

There's a place where angels sing 
Ceaseless praises to their King. 

Christ our Lord is ever near 
Those who follow Him; 

But we cannot see Him here. 

For our eyes are dim. 

There is a bright happy place 
Where men always see His face. 

Who shall go to that bright land? 

All who love the right; 

Ransom'd children there shall stand 
In their robes of white; 

For that heaven, so bright and blest, 
Is our everlasting rest ! 


0 HOW HE L0VE8! 

Proverbs xviii. 24. 

One there is above all others— 

O how he loves! 

His is love beyond a brother’s— 

O how he loves! 

Earthly friends may fail or leave us. 
One day soothe, the next day grieve us. 
But this Friend will ne'er deceive us— 
O how he loves! 

'Tis eternal life to know him— 

O how he loves! 

Think, O think, how much we owe him- 
O how he*loves! 

With his precious blood he bought us. 

In the wilderness he sought us, 

To his fold he safely brought us— 

O how he loves! 

We have found a friend in Jesus— 

O how he loves! 

'Tis his great delight to bless us— 

O how he loves ! 

How our hearts delight to hear him 
Bid us dwell in safety near him ; 

Why should we distrust or fear him ?— 
Oh how be loves! 

Through his name we are forgiven— 

O how he loves ! 

Backward shall our foes be driven— 

O how he loves! 

Best of blessings he'll provide us. 
Nought but good shall e'er betide us. 
Safe to glory he will guide us— 

O how he loves! 


LINES BY AN IDIOT. 

Could toe with ink the' ocean Jill; 

Were the whole earth of parchment made; 
Were every single stick a quill; 

And every man a scribe by trade,— 

To write the love of God, above, 

'Twould drain the ocean dry; 

Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 
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IgT.T . HKW I AT. 

A daughter of religious parents, who at¬ 
tracted one of the “ Children’s Missionary 
Meetings,” was much affected by what she 
heard. She felt a desire to do something 
for the poor heathen. When she reached 
borne she bent oyer her Missionary map, and 
wept, as she looked at the many black places 
where Christ is not known. Next morning 
at breakfast she said, “ Please, mother, if I 
do without butter to my bread, may I have 
the money that is saved to give to the Mis¬ 
sions f” The judicious mother was glad to 
encourage this act of self-denial in her 
daughter, and agreed to her request. At 
the end of the year a nice little sum was 
thrown into the collect ing-bol. “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 


AN OBEDIENT SON. 

A boy was tempted by some of his compa¬ 
nions to pluck some ripe cherries from a' 
tree which his father had forbidden him to 
touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said they, 
“for if your father should find out that you 
had taken them, he is so kind that he will 
not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the 
boy, “ why I should not touch them. It is 
true my father may not hurt me; yet my 
disobedience, I know, would hurt my fa¬ 
ther, and that would be worse to me than 
any thing else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


REP INTO A STERNA LEONE SCHOOL. 

(From Um "HiMioDary Token.") 
Ahowgst the various African schools, that 
at Charlotte, for liberated African girls, is 
not the least interesting. Some of yon, per¬ 
haps, will not exactly understand what is 
meant by Liberated Africans , so we will 
explain die term. They are the natives of 
Africa who have been liberated from the 
slave shops by means of the British cruisers, 
which are stationed on the coast to prevent 
the slave-trade. This accursed traffic in 
human beings has revived of late in all its 


horrors and brutality. On one occasion, 
during the year 1859, a cruiser brought into 
Sierra Leone a captured vessel, having no 
less than 469 slaves on board, who were 
landed in the most wretched condition. 

Even in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone, this horrid trade is carried on 
by means of canoes, which creep down the 
rivers by night. During the last autumn, 
within a few weeks, three such canoes were 
captured, having on board, in all, 153 
slaves, mostly children, and some of very 
tender age. One case of barbarous cruelly 
will serve to shew the brutality which is 
inseparably connected with this inhuman 
traffic. There was among the slaves a mo¬ 
ther with an infant at her breast The child 
began to cry, to the annoyance of the owner 
of the mother, who was afraid that thereby 
attention might be called to the canoe. The 
inhuman monster coolly took the infant 
from its mother, and cast it into the sea ! 

When these poor captured slaves are 
brought into the colony to be liberated or 
set free, they are often thousands of miles 
from their native place, and have no pros¬ 
pect of reaching their homes. The adults 
usually find some of their country-people 
settled in Sierra Leone, who will take them 
in and maintain them rill they can get a house 
of their own. The children, however, are 
not left to follow their own inclinations, but 
are placed by the Government in what is 
termed the Liberated African School. 

The lady who has charge of the girls has 
been much encouraged of late by witnessing 
manifest proofs of a new heart having been 
given to many of them. They have a union 
for prayer every Saturday evening among 
themselves, a little earlier than the usual 
time for family worship, which has been 
greatly blessed. The very first time they 
met, all were much effected by the heart- 
stirring prayers of several, by their penitent 
confessions of sin, and expressions of sted- 
fast trust in Jesus, uttered with trembling 
voices and many tears. 

The matron, who sleeps with these 
elder girls (fifty-eight in number), declared 
afterwards that she never before in her life 
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had seen such a thing : the children that 
night were continually praying, weeping, 
and calling on their Saviour for mercy and 
grace. Not only are the Saturday evenings 
set apart for fervent prayers, but often do 
soft voices of singing ami supplication from 
some remote corner meet the ears and glad¬ 
den the hearts of their teachers, and the 
blessed effects are seen in the daily behaviour 
of many of the girls. 

The following account of some new comers 
is from the pen of Mrs. Clemens, the Eng¬ 
lish lady in charge of the school ; who also 
makes honourable mention of Big Mammy, 
the most prominent figure in our picture. 

“We received, in May and June, new 
children, together eighteen ; all Shorbros, 
who, in consequence of the late war with 
the Timnehs, were made slaves, but caught 
and rescued. Some were accompanied by 
their poor mothers, who wished to see 
how their children were placed, and who 
parted from them, not without hard strug¬ 
gles and tears. Many touching scenes of 
mothers’ love have we witnessed, which 


impressed on us most forcibly the misery of 
this people, and our boumlen duty tow’ard 
the dear children so providentially brought 
under our care. 

“ Our girls received the new comers with 
shouts of joy, suffocating them almost with 
their embracings, and very willingly shared 
with them all they had. They also took 
good care of the' little ones, so that they 
soon were at home and happy here, and 
gave altogether much less trouble than one 
might expect. Our good ‘Big Mammy,’ 
as the matron of the younger children (who 
has been now eight years with us), is called, 
especially deserves my thankful acknow¬ 
ledgment for all that she, mother like, does 
for the infants.” 


Packets by P 08 t. — Pour copies of the “Children’s 
Friend M may be had, post free, for twelve months, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re¬ 
mitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. Skelky, 
Jackson, and Haluday, 54, Fleet Street, or to Mr. 
S. W. Partridge, No. 9, Paternoster Row, London. 


W. M. Watts, Crown Court, Temple Bar. 
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to be dead, and very few of the beautiful 
birds were to be seen or beard. But what 
a wonderful change has Some over the face 
of nature ! God, who made the glorious sun 
to shine, has again sent him forth in his 
spring-time strength, giving new life and 
beauty to all creation. Trees, plants, and 
flowers of all kinds, are bursting forth with 
buds and leaves. The fields are already 
covered with rich green grass and fine 
daisies ; the shepherds are carefully look¬ 
ing after the pretty little skipping lambs ; 
and the birds, by thousands, have come 
back from the warm countries to which they 
flew when the English winter commenced, 
and they are now making our woods and 
groves musical with sweet-swelling songs. 
Whilst all nature is thus joyous, we hope 
that our young readers will not only join 
with King David, in thanksgiving, and say¬ 
ing, “ All thy works praise thee, O Lord 
but that they will daily pray for grace to 
shew forth, by their lives t, that their expres¬ 
sions of thankfulness and praise are heart¬ 
felt and sincere. It will, we think, be profit¬ 
able to our young friends if they commit to 
memory the following sweet verses by Miss 
Prosser. Many parents will be glad to 
hear these lines recited by their children. 


SPRING PRAISES. 

The showers are coming. 
For April must bring 
The buds and the flowers 
Of beautiful Spring. 

I don't mind the wetting. 
Because the soft rain 
Will soon make the hedges 
Look lively again. 

The celandine peeps from 
The pretty green bank. 

As if the warm sunshine 
And showers to thank; 
And the sweet violets. 

Half bidden in green. 

With leaves of geranium. 
And daisies are seen. 


The lambs look as happy. 

As happy can be, 

And skip on each other. 

And scamper for glee. 

The thrush and the blackbird 
Declare, with one voice. 

That Spring is the time 
When we ought to rejoice. 

But if I would know 
What true happiness is. 

The Lord must my God be. 

And I must be His; 

And then, in sweet concert, 

I ’ll sing with the birds, 

For my heart will then praise Him, 

As well as my words. Y. P. 

-- \ 

BE KIND. 

Little Willie was one day playing with a 
beautiful new kite which his father* had 
made for him. He meant to have a great 
deal of fun with it, and for some time, 
though it did not rise very high, it amused 
him quite as much as he had hoped. By 
and by, however, a sudden whiff of wind 
lifted the kite quite out of Willie’s hand, 
and, looking up, he saw it far above his 
reach, entangled in the branches of a tree. 

Poor child ! he could not get it, so he sat 
down and wept bitterly over his disappoint¬ 
ment. He soon saw several well-dressed, 
pleasant-looking boys coming dowp the 
road, and he thought they would be sure 
to help him to get his kite if they could ; 
but instead of doing so, they looked first at 
the sad little face of Willie, and then at the 
kite far up in^the tree, and, laughing loudly, 
went on their way. Disappointed in the 
hopes he had cherished, his grief swelled up 
anew. But just then a coloured boy came 
in sight: his clothes were tattered, and his 
shoes had many holes in them, which let in 
the water or the dirt, and he carried & 
heavy basket on his arm. When he saw 
Willie, he stopped, and, setting down his 
load, sfrid, “Never mind, my little man, I’ll 
get your kiteand, nimbly climbing the 
tree, disentangled the string. Then he passed 
on, happier^ no doubt, in the consciousness of 
having performed a kind action. 
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SHUTTING BOORS. 

“ Don’t look so cross, Edward, when I call 
too back to shut the door; gran’pa feels 
the March wind : you have got to spend 
roar life shutting doors, and might as well 
begin to learn now, Edward.” 

“Do forgive me, gran’pa, I ought to be 
ashamed. But what do you mean ? I am 
going to college, and then I’m going to be 
a lawyer.” 

“Well, admitting all that, I imagine 
‘Squire Edward Carter will have a good 
many doors to shut, if ever he makes much 
of a man.” 

“ What kind of doors ? Do tell me, 
gran’pa.” 

“Sit down a minute, and I’ll give you 
a list” 

“ In the first place, the door of your ears 
must be closed against the bad language and 
evil counsel of the boyB and young men 
yon will meet at school and college, or you 
will be undone. Let them once get posses¬ 
sion of that door, and I would not give 
much for Edward Carter’s future prospects. 

“ The door of your eyes , too, must be shut 
against bad books, idle novels, and low 
inched newspapers, or your studies will be 
neglected, and you will grow up a useless, 
ignorant man. You will have to close them 
sometimes against the fine things exposed 
for sale in the store windows, or you will 
never learn to lay up money, or have any 
left to give away. 

“ The door cf your tips will need especial 
care, for they guard an unruly member, 
which makes great use of the bad company 
let in at tiie doors of the eyes and ears. That 
door is very apt to blow open; and if not 
constantly watched, will let out angry, 
trilling, or vulgar words. It will backbite 
sometunao worse than a March wind, if it 
is left open too long. I would advise you 
to keep it shut much of the time till you 
have laid up a store of knowledge, or at 
least, till you have something valuable to 

“The inner door of your heart must be 
well shut against temptation, for conscience, 
the door-keeper, grows very indifferent if 


you disregard his call, and sometimes drops 
asleep at his post; and when you may 
think you are doing very well, you are fast 
going down to ruin. 

“If you carefully guard the outside doors 
of the eyes and ears and lips, you will keep 
out many cold blasts of sin—which get in 
before you think. 

“This 'shutting doors ,’ you wsee, Eddy, 
will be a serious business; one ou which your 
well-doing in this life and the next de¬ 
pends. ” 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out 
of it are the issues of life. 

Put away from thee a froward mouth, 
and perverse lips put far from thee.— Prov. 
iv. 23, 24. 


TIGER AND BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

The boa-constrictors are frequently thirty 
op forty feet long, and will, it is said, 
swallow dogs, deer, and even oxen. The 
boa belongs to the order Ophidia. The boa- 
constrictor proper is said not to be found 
where the tiger is common ; and recent 
travellers assert the huge snake known in 
India to attack such animals as the tiger to 
be a python. These huge serpents inhabit 
aquatic situations, placing themselves in 
ambuscade on the banks of rivers where 
animals come to quench their thirst. Rolled 
up upon themselves in spires, they form a 
disc of seven feet in diameter, in the centre 
of which the head is placed. They thus 
await their prey in a motionless position, 
only raising the head occasionally Borne feet 
above this sort of spiral, to observe if any 
animal approaches. As soon as they ima¬ 
gine it within reach, they shoot forth like a 
spring. They twirl round its neck for the 
purpose of strangling it, in which they 
generally succeed. They have been known 
to stop a man on horseback by a sudden 
dart from a tree, to which their tail re¬ 
mained fastened. The annexed engraving 
represents a very common occurrence. 

[From Cassell's Natural History . 
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although it looks so tempting, and it would, 
perhaps, be very pleasant to spend a short* 
time in it, there are not many children, or 
adults either, who would like to live there 
for a fortnight, as Mr. Baker, the Missio¬ 
nary in India, once did. In the iungle where 
it stood there were many wila beasts, and 
had not Mr. Baker known that God’s ever¬ 
lasting arms of love were underneath , and 
round about him, he would no doubt have 
felt very much afraid to lie down to sleep. 
But he knew that if God cared for the tree, 
and preserved it from injury, he would care 
much more for him. There is now, instead 
of the hut in the tree, a bungalow for the 
Missionary, inclosed so as to keep out the 
wild beasts. There is also a school, where 
poor little heathen children are taught to 
read and sing, the same as the children in 
England. May we not hope that already 
many have joined the “ great multitude which 
no mam can number. ” And of many more, 
Jesus will say, “ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

A FACT FOB MOTHERS. 

The late Rev. Robert Hall had such an 
aversion to every species of falsehood and 
evasion, that he sometimes expressed him¬ 
self very strongly on the subject. The fol¬ 
lowing is an instance stated in his life by 
Dr. Gregory :— Once, while he was spending 
an evening at the house* of a friend, a lady, 
who was there on a visit, retired, that her 
little girl of four years old might go to bed. 
She returned in about half an hour, and 
said to a lady near her, “She is gone to 
sleep : I put on my night-cap, and lay down 
by her, and she soon dropped off.” Mr. 
Hall, who overheard this, said, “Excuse 
me, madam : do you wish your child to 
grow up a liar ?” “ Oh dear no, Sir : I should 
be shocked at such a thing.” “Then bear 
with me while I say you must never act a 
He before her. Children are very quick 
observers, and soon learn that that which 
assumes to be what it is not, is a lie, 
whether acted or spoken.” This was uttered 
with a kindness which precluded offence, 
yet with a seriousness that could not be 
forgotten. v 

i 

DID JE8TJ8 EVER CRT? 

“ Mamma, did Jesus evfer cry when He was 
a baby,” asked little Freddy. 1 

“Well, my dear, I don't know; but I i 

should think He did sometimes,” answered | 

his mamma. ; 

“I thought He never would, mamma, i 

He was so good.” j 

“I am quite sure He would never cry in 1 
a naughty temper, Freddy ; but as He took 1 
upon Him our nature, and was in all points 
made as we are, only without sin, I should 1 
think if He were Hungry or in pain, He i 
would cry like other little babies. You 1 
must not think babies are always naughty 
when they cry. When they are very 
young, they have no other way of making 
known their wants. You did not think j 

baby was naughty this morning because 
he cried so much when nurse had scratched 
him with a pin which was in her dress.” 

“Oh no, mamma, the little pet was in 
pain, and the place bled very much. I 
see, mamma, how Jesus could cry, and 
still be very good. But baby is naughty 
sometimes when he cries. | 

“0 yes, my love, baby has got a sinful 
heart, and he displays his corrupt nature in 1 

fits of temper ; but Jesus never did this. j 

“ His soul was gentle as a lamb. In 

Him was no sin at all ; but in every other 
respect He was just like us. We read of 

Him weeping at the grave of his friend } 

Lazarus, of his being hungry and thirsty 
and tired, and having no place where to 
rest his head. And all this for our sakes. 

‘He who was rich for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be t 

made rich.'” 

“ Oh, mamma, how kind of Jesus ! I do 
love Him. I wish He was alive now, that 

I might tell Him how much I love Him.” 

“Though you cannot see Him with your 
bodily eyes, my Freddy, still He is ever 
near those who love Him. You may go to 

Him in prayer, and He will not turn away 
from you, but will hear and answer you, ! j 
though you are but a little child. j 

“He says, ‘I love them that love me, ! 
and they that seek me early shall find me.’” j 
Aunt Rachel. | 

i 
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PETEK IE FBXSOH. opened the door and saw him, they were 

“Auntie dear, please tell me a story—a very much astonished and delighted. He 
Bible story.” beckoned to them not to make a noise, and 

“Well, my little Minnie^ what shall it then he went into the house, and told them 
be about V “About Peter in prison, please how God had brought him out of prison. 
Auntie.” “Very well, my darling. After After that, he went away to another place. 
Jesus was taken up into heaven, his dis- As soon as it was day there was a great 
riplee were verf cruelly treated. The stir among the soldiers, to know what had 
wicked king Herod was angry with them become of Peter. Herod was very angry 
for speaking to the people about Jesus ; and when he heard that he had got away, and 
he ordered some of nis soldiers to kill he ordered that the soldiers who had charge 
James with a sword. This pleased the of him should be put to death. But tins 
Jews, and so the king said he would have wicked, cruel king, very soon afterwards 
Peter killed too. He had him put in died himself. He was sitting on his throne 
prison, and told his soldiers to take care one day, speaking to his people, and the 
that he did not get away. Peter’s friends people shouted, saying, ‘ It is the voice of a 
were very sorry about him, and they prayed god, and not of a man.’ And immediately 
to God to deliver him. One night—the the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
night before Peter was to be put to death— gave not God the glory, and he was eaten 
he was sleeping in the prison between two up of worms and died.” 
soldiers, and there were heavy chains on “Thank you, dear Auntie,” said little 
his hands. All at once there was a bright Minnie. “That is a nice story. It was very 
light in the prison, and a beautiful angel good of God not to let the wicked king 
touched Peter on the side, and said, ‘ Arise kill Peter. I should think it was because 
up quickly f and the chains fell off from the good people prayed for him.” “Yes, 
his hands. Then the angel told him to my dear child, God often answers prayer 
dress himself and follow him, which he in a very remarkable manner. We read of 
did. Peter thought all the time that he many wonderful instances of this in God’s 
was dreaming ; he could not believe it was word ; and still God hears and answers the 
real The angel led him through another petitions of his children when they ask 
part of the prison, and at last they came to according to his will.” 
a very large iron gate, which opened to “ Who ask Thine aid with heart sincere, 
them of its own accord, and then they went Shall thy succour ever near: 

out into the street. After that, the angel To Thee their prayer, in each distress, 

left Peter. Peter knew that he was not Thy suffering servants, Lord, address; 
dreaming now, and he said to himself, And prove Thee, verging on the grave, 

‘Now I know that God has sent his angel, Nor s j ow to hear, nor weak to save.” 

and has saved me from Herod. He then - 

went to the house of some of his friends, Two gardeners, who were neighbours, had 
where there were many people gathered their crops of early peas killed by the frost, 
together to pray for him. When he knocked One of them came to condole with the other, 
at the gate, a little girl came to see who “Ah !” cried he, “how unfortunate! Do 
was there. The little girl’s name was you know, neighbour, that I have done 
Rhoda. When she saw Peter at the gatfe, nothing but fret ever since ? But, bless me, 
she was so pleased that Bhe forget to open you seem to have a fine healthy crop coming 
it, and she ran in and told the people in up. What are these?” “Why, these are 
the bouse that there was Peter. They said, what I sowed immediately after my loss.” 
‘You are a foolish girl: it cannot be “What! coming up already?” Baid the 
Peter f but she still said she knew it was. fretter. “Yes,” replied the other, “while 
Peter continued knocking, and when they you were fretting I was working.” 
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A SWEET THOUGHT. 


The Bible assures us “there remaineth Blessed truth ! after the Christian s 
therefore a Rest to the people of God.” warfare,there is an Endlettrettm Christ. 




Early Rising —The difference between 
rising at fiv© and s©v©n o’clock in tli© 
morning for the space of forty years, 


supposing a man to go to bed at the 
I same hour at night, is equal to the ad- 
| dition of about ten years to a man’s life. 
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THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


Eunice, Amy, and Otis, two sisters and I were passionate and selfish, and often 
a brother, lived in Boston. The sisters | quarrelled. Otis was an affectionate, 


generous-hearted boy, and loved his sis¬ 
ters dearly. They were both older than 
he was, and warmly attached to him. 


The sisters often quarrelled with each, 
other, but never with him, for he never 
would quarrel wdth them. One day I 
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called to see them. We were together 
in the dining-room, charting and laughing 
pleasantly. Otis had two of Peter Parley’s 
books. He stood by me, shewing me the 
pictures in one of them. Eunice and Amy 
sat at a little distance from us, looking at 
the other. Very soon I heard Amy, in a 
fretful manner, say— 

“ I want to' take it.” 

“ You shall not touch it,” said Eunice. 

After a few more angry words, Eunice 
struck Amy on the head with the book ; 
then Amy returned the blow. All sisterly 
affection was now forgotten, and they looked 
like deadly enemies. 

Otis was grieved to see his sisters so 
angry, and he tried to divert my attention, 
so that I should not notice them ; but when 
they came to blows I could not avoid seeing 
them. 

The kind little boy rushed in between 
them, regardless of himself, and cried out, 
“Dear sisters, do stop fighting, and love 
each other. You shall have both my books. ” 

At last, after some trouble, Otis persuaded 
them to desist; but they still stood regard¬ 
ing each other with a most angry and nnsis- 
terly look of defiance. I wish all children 
would view themselves in a looking-glass 
when their faces are so distorted with anger, 

i ’ust to see what horrible faces they make. 

' think it would help them to cure their 
anger. 

Otis ran back to me, and, covering his 
face with his hands, wept. 

“ I do wish my dear sisters would not get 
so angry,” said the gentle boy, his heart 
ready to break with grief. “ If they would 
only love each other, I would give them any 
thing I have. Will you try to get them to 
love each other ? See how cross and unhappy 
they look.” 

“Dear Amy,” I said, “will you come to 
me. I want to speak to you.” 

After a while she came and stood beside 
me. I then asked Eunice to come, but she 
would not. 

“Do come here, dear Eunice,” said I, 
“and tell me, do you think it right for sis¬ 
ters to quarrel in this way/’ 


She hesitated; so Otis, in his generous 
love, went to her, and took her by the hand, 
saying, “Do come, Eunice, and stand close 
to Amy, apd let us talk.” 

He drew her along until she stood by the 
side of Amy; then, putting an arm round 
each of them, said, “Do love each other, 
dear sisters. ” 

There stood the little peacemaker, en¬ 
treating them to be reconciled ; but he had 
to try a long time. 

I could not help turning away to weep 
when I saw the little boy’s efforts to soothe 
and calm his angry sisters. Poor Amy 
could not resist any longer the persevering 
affection of her brother. She threw her 
arms round his neck, saying, “I will love. 
Eunice, and you too, and not fight again.” 

Eunice could retain her anger no longer. 
She put her arms round both of them, and 
there they all were, weeping in each other’s 
arms for joy. 

“Blessed are the Peacemakers, for 

THEY SHALL BE CALLED THE CHILDREN OF 

God." 

INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 

In one of the darkest periods of the Refor¬ 
mation, when Luther, Melancthon, and 
others were assembled to consult upon what 
should be done, Melancthon retired from 
the Council under great dejection of spirit. 
After a short time he returned, his counte¬ 
nance beaming with confidence and joy; 
and when all were surprised at the change, 
he told them that he had just seen a Bight 
which assured him of success. He had seen 
some little children engaged in prayer for 
the Reformation. Their mothers, who were 
assembled for the same purpose, had brought 
them together ; and he was assured such 
prayers would be heard of God. Courage 
in the needful hour, for the greatest work 
ever accomplished by uninspired men was 
thus breathed into the soul by children’s 
prayers. Such prayers the Church needs 
yet. Children, do you pray—not' only for 
father and mother, for brother and sister, 
but also for the Church of God, and for the 
world ? 
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THE GOAT. 

The goat more nearly resembles the sheep 
than any other animal ; but it can run much 
fester, can bear heat with more ease, though 
it cannot bear oold so well. It loves to feed 
on the hills ; now and then to taste the 
vines ; to nip off the tops of boughs, and, 
above all, it likes to browse on the tender 
bark of young trees. The goat has not, 
like the sheep, a coat of wool, but it is 
covered with hair, of which coarse cloth can 
be made. 

The hair on its breast is white. White 
wigs are sometimes made of goat’s hair. 
Tim goat can climb the steepest mountains 
and highest rocks. I have heard that it 
will sometimes leap from a high hill, and 
light on its horns, and be just as safe as a 
cat when it falls on its feet. 

The flesh of goats is good wholesome 
food, and that of kids is thought a dainty. 
Goat’s milk is of great use in some kinds of 
sickness. In some places butter and cheese 
are made from the milk of goats. Their 
akins are dressed for light shoes, white 
gloves, and other things. In the 25th 
alnipter of St. Matthew the wicked, who shall 
be found at the left hand of the Lord, are 
compared to goats. 

The goat is often mentioned in Scripture, 
and was constantly used in sacrifices. These 
sacrifices could not take away sin, but they 
pointed to the coming of Christ, the Lamb 
of God, who should take away the sin of 
the world— 

u A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they/' 


CUSTOM. 

Ill customs, by degrees, to habits rise; 

III habits soon become exalted vice. 

Ill customs gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers swell to seas. 
Let the best course of life yonr choice invite. 
For custom will soon torn it to delight. 


AH EVEHIHG PRAYER. 

Lord of my life, whose tender care 
Hath led me on till now, 

Here, lowly, at the hour of prayer. 
Before Thy throne I bow; 

I bless Thy gracious hand, and pray 
Forgiveness for another day. 

Humbly, O Lord, I come to Thee, 

Sinful before Thee fall; 

My Saviour’s blood, my only plea. 

My life, my hope, my all; 

Clothe me in the Redeemer’s dress. 

His spotless robe of righteousness. 

I pray Thy grace my wayward heart 
From this vain world to free; 

The riches of Thy love impart 
To live alone to Thee ; 

Take me, and claim me for Thine own, 

O make me Thine, and Thine alone. 

O may I daily, hourly, strive. 

In heavenly grace to grow! 

To Thee, and to Thy glory live; 

Dead to all else below; 

Tread in the path my Saviour trod. 
Though thorny, yet the path to God. 

With prayer, my humble praise I bring. 
For mercies day by day: 

Lord, teach my heart Thy love to sing— 
Instruct me how to pray. 

All that I have, or am, to Thee 
I offer through eternity. 

Thou, blessed God, hast been my Guide, 
My Guardian and my Friend; 

Oh! still through life’s ne’er ceasing tide 
Preserve me to the end: 

And when my earthly journey’s past. 
Receive me to Thyself at last. 

In my Redeemer’s name, for all 
These blessings I implore; 

Prostrate, O Lord, before Thee fall. 

And gratefully adore: 

Look from Thy throne above the skies. 
And bless my evening sacrifice. 
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THE 8OH08TERS. 

How sweetly the birds are now pouring 
forth their sweet notes throughout our land ! 
Many of them have already built their 
beautiful nests. With what skill the little 
creatures lay the twigs across, and prepare 
their little 
homes for the 
reception of 
the pretty 
eggs, and 
then for the 
young birds! 

And where 
was it that 
these little 
birds were 
taught to 
buila their 
nests ? The 
carpenters or 
the brick¬ 
layers, do not 
know how to 
build a house 
without serv¬ 
ing appren¬ 
ticeships of 
six or seven 
years, and yet 
these curious 
little birds 
understand 
all about 
where best to 
build and 
how to build 
their houses, 
without hav¬ 
ing ever gone 
to school, or 
ever studying 
books! How is it ? I think that I hear 
many young voices answering, “God 
taught the birds!" Yes, that is the secret. 
If, then, God cares so for the little birds, 
will he not be angry with those children 
who cruelly rob them of their nests ? We 
hope none of the readers of the “Children's 
Fnend " will be robbers of birds' nests. 


CHRIST AT EMKAUB. 

On the day that Jesus rose from the dead, 
two of the disciples were walking to a village 
called Emmaus, which was a short distance 
from Jerusalem, and they talked of the 
strange things which had been happening. 

They did not 
believe what 
Mary and 
the other wo¬ 
men had told 
them, about 
the stone 

being rolled 
away from 
the grave, 
and the beau¬ 
tiful angels, 
in shining 
white gar¬ 
ments, whom 
they said they 
had seen. 

They said the 
women were 
telling fool¬ 
ish tales. As 
these two 
men were 
walking a- 
long, Jesus 
himself came 
up, • a nd 
walked with 
them ; but 
they did not 
know it was 
Jesus. Jesus 
asked them 
what they 
were talking 
about, and 
they told him. He then expounded to 
them, in all the Scriptures, the things con¬ 
cerning himself. 

As they came to the village, Jesus ap¬ 
peared as if he wished to go further, but 
they said, “Stay with us, for it is getting 
late and so he went in to stay with them. 
And as he sat at meat with them, he took 
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bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave to 
them. And their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him, and he vanished out of their 
sight. 

They said, “Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked with us by the 
way, and while he opened td us the Scrip¬ 
tures T 

They then went back to Jerusalem, and 
told the other disciples that they had seen 
Jesus. Soon after this Jesus was taken up 
into heaven. 


JESUS DIED FOB ME. 

I love to sing of that great power, 
That made the earth and sea; 

Blit better still I love the song 
Of “ Jesus died for me.” 

I love to sing of shrub and flower, 

Of field, and plant, and tree: 

My sweetest note for ever is. 

That “ Jesus died for me.” 

1 love to hear the little birds 
Attune their notes with glee; 

But guileless mirth cannot suggest 
That “ Jesus died for me.” 

I love to think of angels* songs. 

From sin and sorrow free; 

But angels cannot strike their notes 
To “ Jesus died for me.’* 

I love to know the time shall come 
When man shall happy be; 

But I am happy note, because 
My “Jesus died for me.” 

I love to speak of God, of heaven— 
And all its purity;— 

God is my Father—heaven my home- 
For “ Jepus died for me.” 

And when I reach that happy place, 
From all temptation free, 

I’ll tune my ever rapturous notes 
"With “ Jesus died for me.’* 

There shall I, at his sacred feet, 
Adoring, bow the knee; 

And swell the everlasting choir 
With “ Jesus died for me.” 


WATCH AMD PEAT. 

Watch ! for there are foes abroad,* 
Who would tempt thy soul from God; 
Dangers in the world are found; 

Evil men are all around. 

Watch ! or thou wilt surely stray. 
Wandering from the narrow way. 

And as thou art weak and frail. 

How shall watchfulness avail ? 

But by prayer. On bended knee, 

Ask the Lord to succour thee. 

Watch and pray! no earthly fear 
Need alarm if God is near. 

Watch! thou hast a heart within. 

Full of vanity and sin; 

Evil, wandering thoughts are there, 
Thoughts of bitterness and care. 

W'atch! lest some unguarded hour 
Yield it to corruption’s power. 

That deceitful heart of thine 
Must be kept by pow’er divine. 
Therefore pray the God of grace 
To make it bis own dwelling place. 
Watch and pray! thou canst not fail; 
Spirit shall o’er flesh prevail. 

Watch ! for all around thee dwell 
Hosts of darkness, sent from hell. 

Evil spirits full of power, 

Satan roaring to devour. 

Watch! or thou shalt perish still. 
Captive led at Satan’s will. 

Know the strength of man is weak; 
Strength divine *tis thine to seek; 
Therefore pray—“ Almighty power. 
Save me in temptation’s hour, 

Give me grace that I may stand. 
Strengthen’d by my Saviour’s hand.” 

Then at last, thy conflicts o’er. 

Thou shalt watch and pray no more; 
Prayer shall turn to endless praise, 
Watching end in victory’s lays. 

And the Saviour’s rest shall be 
Thine throughout eternity, 
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TUB TWO BBOT&KBS. 

On morning Mrs. Rivers heard a strange 
noise in the nursery, and, on entering the 
room, she wan shocked to see her two little 
boys, Frederick and Augustus, striking each 
other, and stamping on the floor in a ter¬ 
rible passion. “ I will have it, then,” said 
Frederick. 

“You shan’t,” said Augustus. “It is 
mine, and nobody shall touch it. ” 

“My dear children,” said Mrs. Rivers, 

“ what does all this mean V 
The boys looked ashamed when they saw 
their mamma, and hung down their heads. 

“Well, mamma,” answered Augustus, 
“Frederick wants to get my top from me.” 

“I only wanted him to lend me it a little 
while, mamma,” said Frederick, “and he 
won’t let me have it. ” 

“ As you cannot play with the top with¬ 
out quarrelling,” said their mamma, “I 
shall take it from you. I am shocked and 
grieved that my children have no more love 
for each other than this. 

“ Come and sit down by me, and I will 
tell you a sad story, which I hope you will 
never forget. 

“There were once two brothers, the first 
brothers who ever lived. Can you tell me 
their names 7” 

“ Cain and Abel, mamma.” 

“ Yes, Cain was a wicked boy, and very 
unkind to his brother, and as he grew older 
this feeling became stronger. Cain was a 
gardener, and Abel was a shepherd. One 
day the brothers each brought an offering 
to God. Cain brought some fruit. He did 
not care about choosing the finest and best 
that he had, but Abel looked out for the 
fattest and choicest of the lambs of his flock, 
and brought it as a sin-offering unto the 
Lord. And God looked with pleasure on 
Abel his offering and sent fire down 
from heaven to bum up the sacrifice; but 
to Cain and his offering he had no respect. 
Then Cain was very angry, and hated Abel 
more and more. And God said to Cain, 
‘ Why art thou so angry ? and why is thy 
countenance fallen ? If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted; and if thou 


doest not well, sin lieth at thy door.’ Then 
Cain began to talk to Abel very angrily, 
just as I heard my little boys speaking to 
each other just now; and at last he was in 
such a rage that he took up a knife, or a 
club, or something else that was lying near, 
and, with one cruel blow, killed his own 
brother. Oh my children, what a dreadful 
thing it is to give way to anger ! 

‘ Hard names at first, and angry words. 
Which are but noisy breath. 

May grow to clubs and naked swords, 

T$> murder and to death.* 

“When Abel was dead, Cain buried him 
in the earth, and he thought no one would 
know what he had done ; but he had for¬ 
gotten the eye which never sleeps. God 
called to him, and said, ‘ Where is Abel thy 
brother V And Cain said, ‘I know not. 
Am I my brother’s keeper V But God said, 
‘What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
ground.’ Then God pronoimced a terrible 
curse upon Cain, and told him he should be 
a fugitive and a vagabond all his life. And 
Cain said, ‘ My punishment is greater than 
I can bear.’ And God put a mark upon 
Cain, so that every one who saw him knew 
that he had killed his brother.” 

“ Oh mamma, mamma,” sobbed Frederick, 
“ I did not mean to be so unkind to Au¬ 
gustus.” “Nor did I, mamma,” said Au¬ 
gustus. “I am very sorry.” “Well my 
dear boys, I glad to see that you are 
sorry for your faults. You have both been 
very much to blame ; and now kiss each 
other, and we will kneel down and ask our 
Heavenly Father’s forgiveness.” The boys 
knelt down beside their mother, whilst she 
prayed that they might be forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, and be enabled, ever after¬ 
wards, to live in love and peace. 

“ Birds in their little nests agree. 

And *tis a shameful sight. 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.** 

“Little children love one another.” 
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LINES ON AN INFANT. 


The morn that ushered thee to life, my child, 
Saw thee in tears, while all around thee smiled; 
When summoned home to thy eternal sleep. 

Oh! may*st thou emit* while all around thee 
preep! 


FOUST LE880N OF CTBV8. 

It is said that when Cyrus, King of Persia, 
Vas asked what was the first lesson he 
learned, he replied, “To tell the truth.” 
Truth is one of the most amiable qualities 
that adorns the mind. It is a simple, but 
valuable ornament; and he who is not pos¬ 
sessed of it, let his rank and situation be 
what they may, will ever be despicable -in 
the eyes of the wise and good. 


TO AN INFANT. 

Thou art born to live for ever; 

Oh how precious is thy soul! 

Suns and stars shall be extinguished. 

Yet wilt thou survive the whole. • 

NOTICES TO C0BBE8PQNDENTS. 

All the back Namber* of the New Series may now be 
bad. No. I. has been reprinted. 

Bible Questions.— The request as to the insertion of 
Bible Questions is under consideration. 

We be* to thank our friends for their kind wishes. We 
shall be glad if they will endeavour to extend the circulation. 

Packets by Post — Four copies of the “Children** 
Friend " may be bad, post fret, for twelve months, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re¬ 
mitting fouT shillings in stamps to Messrs. Sisley, 
Jackson, and Rallidat, 51, Fleet Street, or to Mr. 
S. W. I'abtkidge, No. 0, Paternoster How, London. 


W. M. Watts, Crown Court, Temple Bar. 
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Jesus, tender Saviour, 
Hast thou died for me 1 
Make me very thankful 
In my heart to Thee. 


When the sad, sad story, 
Of Thy griefs I read, 
Make me very sorry 
For my sins indeed. 
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Now I know Thou lovest j 

And dost plead for me. 

Make me very thankful j 

In my prayers to Thee. 

Soon I hope in glory, 

At Thy side to stand ; 

Make me fit to meet Thee 
In that happy land. 

From Uncle JohtCt “ IUustraUd Songs and 
| Hymns for the Little ones," published by S. W. 
i Partridge . 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 

Our blessed Saviour tells us to “behold 
the fowls of the air,” and by means of them 
He teaches us to put our trust in the care 
of God. Surely He who provides for the 
little birds will not forget those dear chil¬ 
dren for whom He died on the cross ! 

Have you ever noticed a bird’s nfcst, how 
neatly and carefully it is built ? God 
taught the birds to do this ; and will He 
not teach you, my dear child, who pray to 
Him that you may be made wise to salva¬ 
tion through faith in Christ Jesus l Surely 
you, with your immortal souls, are of 
“more value than many sparrows,” yea, 
than all the birds in the world ! 

Some children, instead of learning any 
good lesson from the birds, only treat them 
cruelly. Do not you rob the birds of their 
eggs or of their young. 

YVhy should you be so cruel ? And if j 
you ever see a pretty nest, do not touch 
the eggs : they will soon become birds, and 
perhaps you will hear them singing very 
l sweetly in a few months, 
j And while you see that “the birds of 
the air have nests,” should you not think 
of Him who “had not where to lay his 
head?’ Though he was Lord of all, He 
stooped so low to save you. Love Him then 
with your youthful hearts, praise Him 
better than the birds, and trust Him with 
all your concerns ; for “not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without your Father’s know¬ 
ledge.” (Matt. x. 29.) 


FRAYING AND DOING. , 

“Bless the poor children who haven’t ji 
got any beds to-night,” prayed a little boy ' 
just before he lay down in his nice warm 
cot, on a cold windy night. As he rose 
from his knees, his mother said, “ You have 
just asked God to bless the poor children : 
what will you do to bless them !” 

The boy thought a moment. “Why, if 
I had a hundred cakes, enough for all the 
families, I’d give them some.” 

“ But you have no cakes : what are you 
willing to do ?” 

“ Why, when I get money enough to buy 
all my things that I want, and have some 
over. I’ll give them some.” v ; 

“But you haven’t half enough money to 1 
buy all you want, and perhaps never will 
have : what will you do to bless the poor . 
now r I 

“I’ll give them some bread.” ! 

“ You have no bread : the bread is mine.” 
“Then I could earn money, and buy a 
loaf myself.” 

“ Take things sis they are now: you know 
what you have that w your own : what are 
you willing to give to help the poor F’ 

The boy thought again. “I’ll give them 
half the money. I have seven pennies, and 
I’ll give them four.” 

“Four pennies wouldn’t go far towards 
making a child, so poor that it had no bed, , 
as comfortable and as well provided for as ■ 
you are. Four pennies towards food, and j 
clothes, and books for such a, one, and three 1 
pennies just for pencils and candy for your¬ 
self, don’t seem fair.” 

“Then, mother, I’ll give all my money, 
and I wish I had more to give,” said the 
little fellow, as he took his good-night kiss. 

Axe there not older ones who ask God to 
bless a suffering world, yet seldom, if ever, 1 
think of lending a hand to the work them¬ 
selves—whose prayers cost less than labour 
or alms l The professing Christian prays, 
“Bless the heralds of the truth, and grant 
them success in their- holy efforts. May the 
knowledge of the gospel of life spread through 
i the whole earth!” A good prayer; but prayer J 

must be connected with doing. “Faith 1 
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irithont works is dead, being alone.” What 
will you do, my praying friend, to bless the 
heralds of truth yourself ? How much money 
will you give towards that support which is 
necessary to # their success ? How many 
gospels of life will you pay for, and send 
abroad into the regions of death ? 


OLD DONALD. 

Donald is a trusty old man. He has lived 
with his present master ever since he was a 
boy. He is very kind to the animals under 
his care, and it is quite pleasant to see the 
horses standing among the nice clean straw, 
with such an air of comfort and quiet enjoy¬ 
ment They always look so pleased when 
Donald enters the stable ; for they know 
that their wants will be well supplied, and 
that they will get no gruff words or angry 
blows from their kind friend. Donald reads 
in his Bible, “Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy ;” and he would 
not dare to hurt or abuse any living creature 
which God has made. 


A LIVING FAITH. 

In a public school in New York, a short 
time since, on an alarm of fire, a terrible 
panic ensued, and many of the scholars 
wene injured by rushing to the doors ; and 
one of the teachers, a young lady, jumped 
from a window. Among the hundreds of 
children, with whom the building was 
crowded, was one girl, among the best in 
the school, who, through all the frightful 
scene, maintained entire composure. The 
colour, indeed, forsook her cheek, her lip 
quivered, the tears stood in her eyes, but 
me moved not. After order had been re¬ 
stored, and all her companions had been 
brought back to their places, the question 
was asked her how she came to sit so still, 
without apparent alarm, when everybody 
else was in such a fright. “My father,” 
«ud she, “ is a fireman, and he told me if 
there was an alarm of fire in the school I 
must just sit still.” 


The morning bright. 

With rosy light, 

Has waked me up from sleep. 

Father, I own 
Thy love alone 
Thy little one doth keep. 

All through the day 
I humbly pray, 

Be Thou my guard and guide; 

My sins forgive, 

And let me live. 

Blest Jesus, near Thy side. 

Oh, make me rest. 

Within Thy breast. 

Great Spirit of all grace; 

Make me like Thee, 

Then shall I be. 

Prepared to see Thy face. 

GRACE BEFORE AND AFTER MEAT. 

O Lord, we pray Thee bless our food 
To nourish and to do us good; 

Be present while we this partake, 

And bless our souls for Jesus’ sake. 

Almighty giver of all good, 

We thank Thee for our daily food. 

O give us evermore Thy grace 
That we may daily seek Thy face. 

H. T. 

CHILDREN AND THE FL0WZR8. 

Flowers, sweet and lowly flowers. 

Gems on earth so bright and gay, 

Is there nothing you can teach us. 
Nothing you to us can say? 

List, and ye shall hear our voices. 
Speaking to you from the sod. 

List, for we would lead you gently. 
Upwards from the earth to God. 


Children, as ye gaze upon us. 
Think of Him who, when below, 
Told you well to mark the flowers, 
How without a care they grow 
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We proclaim the resurrection, 

How the dead in Christ shall rise; 
Incorruptible, immortal, 

They will reign above the skies. 

Farewell, children, and remember 
When our forms shall meet your view 
That the Lord who clothes each flower. 
Will much more provide for you. 


Children, know that like the flowers 
You must quickly fade away, 

Life is short; improve the hours; 

You may only have to-day. 

We were once but seeds, dear children. 
We were placed on earth and died; 
You must die; but trust in Jesus; 
Fear not, but in Him abide. 
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CHINESE THBIFTINESS. 


t ' The Chinese are a thrifty people. Their 
- circumstances compel them to be so. Many 
& curious sights present themselves in the 
streets of Chinese cities. Cobblers, provided 
with a few bits of nankin, silk, and yellow- 
S* ish-sole leather, patch the shoes of their 
’? customers ; and a man may be seen giving 
his shoe to a cobbler^ and his ragged jacket 
7V) to a sempstress, and calling a barber to 
_A , shave him, while he waits for them. The 
' (Chinese pedlar in the above engraving has 


his barrow conveniently constructed, on 
which he wheels his wares from village to 
village; and when the wind is favourable 
he hoists a sail, and enlists it in his favour. 
In points of worldly interest the Chinese 
are an intelligent people, and display much 
ingenuity, but their darkness on spiritual 
subjects is very great. A deceived heart 
hath turned them aside, that they cannot 
deliver their souls, nor say, Is there not a 
lie in my right hand.” ' 
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youthful helpers. the child coming TO JESUS. 


How much might be collected if the chil¬ 
dren all over England would join together, 
and form a ° 1 Children’s Missionary So¬ 
ciety !” A gentleman kindly sent the fol¬ 
lowing for insertion in the “Children’s 
Missionary Magazine,” from which we ex¬ 
tract it:— 

“ About three years ago I circulated in 
Poole an address to children, inviting them 
to contribute to the Missionary cause, and 
proposed that the sum given should not ex¬ 
ceed one halfpenny at a time from each 
child. I am thankful to say my little 
friends liked the plan. I have collected 
upwards of three thousand Jive hundred half- 



nary Society. 

“The sum may not appear large ; but 
when wo consider that it is sufficient to 
purchase eight thousand tracts, who will 
not value the exertions of these children in 
the cause of their Saviour V ’ 

A Friend of Missions. 


NO FEAR IN THE STORM. 

A certain vessel being overtaken in a 
storm, the passengers were all much alarmed 
and in fear of being drowned, except one, 
a sweet-looking boy, who betrayed no fear 
or sorrow. The storm being over, one of 
the passengers asked him how he came to 
be so calm, when all the rest were so terri¬ 
fied. “ Oh !” said he, smiling, “ My father 
is the pilot.” A sweet reflection for a 
Christian in distress. 

“ In life’s short voyage the Christian finds 
The force of adverse waves and winds: 

But let him not in storm despair, 

His Father is the Pilot there.” 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He bringeth them out of their 
distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still. (Ps. cvii. 28, 29.) 


Suffer me to come to Jesus, 

Mother, dear, forbid me not. 

By His blood from hell He frees us. 

Makes us fair without a spot. 

Suffer me, my worthy father. 

At His pierced feet to fall; 

Why forbid me ? help me, rather: 

Jesus is my all in all. 

Suffer me to run unto Him; 

Gentle sisters, come with me; 

Oh, that all I love but knew Him, 

Then my home a heaven would be. 

Loving playmates, gay and smiling. 

Bid me not forsake the cross; 

Hard to bear is your reviling, 

Yet for Jesus all is dross. 

Yes, though all the world have chid me, 
Father, mother, sister, friend, 

Jesus never will forbid me; 

Jesus loves me to the end. 

Gentle Shepherd, on Thy shoulder 
Carry me, 4 sinful lamb; 

Give me faith, and make me bolder 
Till with Thee in heaven I am. 

Rkv. R. M. M’Chetnk. 

A NEW HEART. 

An interesting little girl, five £ears of age, 
was reading to her parents of a very 
naughty boy having got a new heart, and 
afterwards becoming good, and so on. Her 
father said, “Well now, Elizabeth, stop a 
moment. Which would you rather have— 
a new heart or a new bonnet ?” After a few 
moments pause, she replied, “ A new heart , 
father ; for then I shall go to heaven ; but 
without one I never shall go there.” The 
following day she told her mother, when 
she came from school, that she now knew 
how to get a new heart. “Well, how my 
dear ?” Her reply was, “ By prayingJbr it!” 

“A new heart will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you.” — Eeek. 
xxxvi. 26. 
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QABftPTS FATEH. 

Cabbie’s father and undo had gone one 
afternoon with the horse and waggon to a 
part of the farm a mile or more distant from 
home. Before it was time for them to re¬ 
turn, the horses came home alone. Alarmed 
lest some accident had befallen them, Car¬ 
rie’s mother asked her if she would be willing 
to go all that long distance alone, and tell 
them of the horse’s return. 

It was then nearly dark, but she had 
often rode there with her father, and knew 
that be would return with her, so she was 
not afraid to go ; but when she reached the 
place, her father and uncle were nowhere to 
be found. Little Carrie waited and looked 
awhile, then climbed into the waggon and 
seated herself quietly till they should come. 
It was a long time for a little girl of seven 
years to wait in a strange place, in the dark, 
too, and you may imagine the relief and 
joy she felt when at last she heard her 
father’s voice calling, “Carrie.” “Iam 
here father. I am in the waggon,” she cried. 

She was soon in the arms of her father, 
who inquired, “Were you not afraid, my 
daughter, to stay here alone so long?” 
“Not much,” she replied; “and I knew 
you would come back here ; and I thought 
if I tried to find you, perhaps I should get 
lost” “But,”{said her father, “we have 
been home another way to look for the horse, 
and how did you know I should come back 
for you ?” “Oh, I knew you would.” “And 
woe you not very lonesome here in the 
dark?” “I was a little, but I thought 
mother wished me to come, and I could not 
|o hack alone, it was so dark ; so I thought 
God would take care of me till you came ; 
and I said over my little hymns and pray¬ 
ers, and then you came” 

Precious child! Her confidence in her 
father was not misplaced. He had never 
deceived or neglected her. She knew he 
would come. 

Dear children, you have a kind Heavenly 
Father. He does more for you than any 
earthly parent can. He loads you with 
favours. He preserves you in your going 


out and coming in. He blesses you with 
home and frienas. Will you not trust Him 
as fully as Carrie did her earthly parents ? 
He has given you directions which, if fol¬ 
lowed, will keep you safely in all lie dan¬ 
gers and trials of life, and bring you, at 
last, to his glorious home. Will you not 
obey his commands, and await his blessing 
with the same childlike confidence and 
trust? 


THE PRATING MOTHER. 

Richard Cecil records the following as his 
experience— 

“ Nothing used to impress upon my 
mind so strongly the reality and excel¬ 
lence of religion, as my mother’s counsels 
and prayers. Frequently she retired with 
her children to a private room ; and after 
she had read the Bible with us, and given 
us some good instruction and advice, she 
kneeled down with us and offered a prayer, 
which, for apparent earnestness and fer¬ 
vour, I have seldom known equalled. These 
seasons were always pleasant to us; and 
sometimes we looked forward to them with 
impatience. My mother seemed to me then 
almost an angel ; her language, her man¬ 
ner, the very expression of her countenance, 
indicating great nearness to the tlirone of 
grace. I could not have shewn levity at 
such times. It would have been impossi¬ 
ble. I felt then it was a great blessing to 
have a praying mother ; and I have felt it 
much more sensibly since. Those prayers 
and counsels time will never efface from 
my memory. They form, as it were, a 
part of my very constitution. 


His ears are open to the softest cry. 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye; 

He reads the language of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 

Let prayer be the key of the morning, and 
the bolt in the evening. Hehby. 
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THE CAT. 

“ I like little pussy, her coat is so warm, 

And if I don't hurt her she 'll do me no harm, 
So I’ll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I very gently will play. 

She shall sit by my side, and I’ll give her 
some food. 

And she ’ll love me because I am gentle and 
good.” 


THE SABBATH-DAY. 

A young man, who had been employed in a 
gentleman's garden in Suffolk, had a strong 
inclination to try his fortune near the me¬ 
tropolis. Accordingly he came to London, 
ana soon got into a situation at the west 
end of the town, where he, in a few years, 
acquired so much property, that he took 
»ome ground, and entered into business for 
himself. He had been brought up in a re¬ 
ligious manner, and in the strict observance 
of the Sabbath ; but the love of the world 
now so far got the ascendancy as to induce 
him to violate that sacred day, by selling 
various articles which his garden produced. 
Providence, however, frowned upon him, so 
that his prospects of great gain proved de¬ 
lusive. By some unaccountable means, he 
failed of success in all his schemes, and in a 
short time became a bankrupt. His sister, 
a pious young woman, who kept his house, 
told him her apprehensions, that the cause 
of his misfortunes was the profanation of 
the Sabbath, and urged him to begin busi¬ 
ness again upon a small scale, offering to 
lend him all she had (which was but thirty 
shillings) to buy a few necessary articles, 
upon this condition, that he should sell 
nothing on the Lord's-day, but devote it 
wholly to religion ; in which case, she told 
liim, to might hope for a divine blessing. 
He agreed to take her advice ; and he soon 
experienced the wisdom of it, for he 
quickly began to find his business wonder¬ 
fully to prosper ; and, in a few years* rose 
to such affluence as to purchase the ground 
he had hired, and to be able to communi¬ 
cate largely of his substance, for the honour 
of God, and for the good of many. 


ATTENTIVE CHILDREN. 

Perhaps more attention should be paid to 
the rising generation from the pulpit than 
is ordinarily done. They may, under the 
divine blessing, receive more benefit than 
we suspect. A child, after being remark¬ 
ably attentive to the sermon, was observed 
to weep when going to bed on the LordV 
day evening. On being asked the cause, 
the little one replied, “Because I am so 
wicked, and Jesus Christ has been so good 
to us, as the minister said." Another child, 
six years old, having heard a minister 
preach on the ministry of angels, said to 
her friends, “lam not afraid to go to bed 
now, for the clergyman said, 1 the angels 
watch over us while we are asleep f” and this 
actually cured her of her fears. Another, 
about seven years old, hearing the same 
clergyman preach on secret worship, went 
home and retired to her closet, and ever 
since has continued to pray and read the 
Scriptures in private. It is good, there¬ 
fore, for children to be under the preaching 
of the word : the seed may be sown which 
will afterwards spring up and produce abun¬ 
dance of fruit. 


THE LOAD’S PBAYEB IN DEATH. 

A Sunday-school scholar was dying. Her 
friends had gathered around to listen to 
her dying words. After she had been raised, 
in bed, and had spoken a few words to each 
one, she said— 

“ Now, mother, I would like to have you 
lay my head down on the pillow.” 

Her request was granted. 

“Now, 1 ' said she, “I want to say the 
Lord's Prayer, just as I said it when I was a 
little child.” 

Slowly and fervently that beautiful prayer 
was repeated. For a few moments a smile 
played around the lips of the dying girl, 
and then her happy spirit winged its way 
to that land, where prayer is lost in praise. 


“ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian's native air; 

His watchword at the gates of death : * 

He enters heaven with prayer.” 
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SCARBOROUGH. 


The town of Scarborough, with its vast and 
irregular bay, presents a very striking and 
beautiful appearance. Ships, in groups, or 
scattered with unceasing variety, delight 
the eye, and, on a smaller scale, the fishing- 
boats, almost too small for sight, animate 
the vast field of water. The castle hill, in 
particular, with its ancient tower and ro¬ 
mantic line of defence, forms an uncom¬ 
monly striking background. The advantages 
of sea air and sea bathing are well known. 
There is a very famous spa, consisting of 
two distinct wells. The medical powers of 
tins water were first brought into notice 
in the year 1627. A traditionary account 
states that several of the neighbouring loy- 
ilista, having assisted in defending the 
castle of Scarborough against Sir John 
Htldrom and his Parliament forces, suf¬ 
fered much by scurvy, from long confine¬ 


ment and unwholesome food ; but on drink¬ 
ing the waters of this wonderful spring, 
they all very quickly recovered their usual 
health. 

King Edward I. resided for some time at 
Scarborough castle. In the reign of Ed¬ 
ward II. we read of this castle being taken 
by the barons. The king, who was with 
his favourite Gaveston, at Newcastle, when 
he heard that the discontented nobles were 
on their march against him, lodged him 
here, as in an assured place of safety, while 
he himself proceeded to Warwick. The 
strength of the castle was not sufficient, 
however, to protect the royal favourite 
from the infuriated nobles ; for lie was soon 
afterwards beheaded on Gavesley Heath. 
Richard III., after his coronation in 1483, 
visited Scarborough, with Anne, his queen, 
and resided for some time in the castle. 
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KUTGHDT INDIAN AND WIFE. 


The Kutcliin Indians are a fine-looking 
race, most of them upwards of six feet 
high, and remarkably well-proportioned. 
They have black hair, fine sparkling eyes, 
and a fair complexion. The outer dress, or 
smock, of the Kutchin, is made of fawn- 
reindeer skin. Like the Chinese, they 
bandage their children’s feet to prevent 


them growing, and thus the feet of both 
men and women have an unshapely and 
clubbish look. This is one of the tribes 
of North America to whom Christ has 
never yet been preached. Let us pray that 
the time may soon arrive when our blessed 
Saviour’s command shall be fulfilled, 
“Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
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VALUE OF 8PAEE MOMENTS. 

A lean, awkward boy came one morning 
to the door of the principal of a celebrated 
school, and asked to see him. The servant 
eyed his mean clothes, and thinking he 
looked more like a beggar than any thing 
else, told him to go round to the kitchen. 
The boy did as he was bidden, and soon ap¬ 
peared at the back door. 

“ I should like to see Mr.-,” said he. 

“You want a breakfast, more like,” said 
the servant girl, “and I can give you that 
without troubling him. ” 

“Thank you,” said the boy, “I should 
have no objection to a bit of bread ; but I 

should like to see Mr.-, if he can see 

me.” • 

“Some old clothes, maybe, you want,” 
remarked the servant, again eyeing the 
boy’s patched trowsers. “I guess he has 
none to spare : he gives away a sight;” and, 
without minding the boy’s request, she went 
away about her work. 

“ Can I see Mr.-?” again asked the 

boy, after finishing his bread and butter. 

“ Well, he’s in the library : if he must be 
disturbed, he must; but he does like to be 
alone sometimes,” said the girl, in a pee¬ 
vish tone. She seemed to think it very 
foolish to admit such an ill-looking fellow 
into her master’s presence: however, she 
wiped her hands, and bade him follow. 
Opening the library door, she said— 

“ Here’s somebody, Sir, who is dreadful 
anxious to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced him¬ 
self, or how he opened his business; but I 
know that, after talking awhile, the principal 
put aside the volume which he was studying, 
and took up some Greek books, and began 
to examine the new comer. The exami¬ 
nation lasted some time. Every question 
which the principal asked the boy answered 
as readily as he could. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the prin¬ 
cipal, “you certainly do well!” looking at 
the boy from head to foot over his spec¬ 
tacles. “Why, my boy, where did you 
pick up so much V 


“ In my spare moments ,” answered the 
boy. 

Here he w as, poor, hard-working, with 
but few opportunities for schooling, yet 
almost fitted for college, by simply im¬ 
proving his spare moments. Truly, are not 
spare moments the “gold-dust of time?” 
How precious they should be! What ac¬ 
count can you ^ive of vour spare moments ? 
What can you shew for them ? Look and 
see. This boy can tell you how very much 
can be laid up by improving them; and 
there are many, many other boys, I am 
afraid, in the jail, in the house of correction, 
in the forecastle of a whale-ship, m the gam¬ 
bling-house, or in the tippling-shop, who, 
if you should ask them when they began 
their sinful courses, might answer, “In my 
spare moments.” “In my spare moments 
I gambled for marbles.” “In my spare 
moments I began to smoke and drink.” 
“ It was in my spare moments that I began 
to steal chestnuts from the old woman’s 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments that 
I gathered with wicked associates.” 

Oh, be very, very careful, how you spend 
your spare moments! Temptation always 
hunts you out in small seasons like these, 
when you are not busy ; Satan gets into 
your hearts, if he possibly can, in just such 
gaps. There he hides himself, planning all 
sorts of mischief. Take care of your spare 
moments. H. C. Knight. 


THE SEASONS. 

1. S. 

Spring i* sweet Sommer, Spring. 

When flowers are fair; And Aotumn gay, 
Sommer** heat And^Winter wing 

1* hard to bear. Foil fast away. 

2 . 4 . 

Aotonm shows While they flee, 

It* fruit like gold; They seem to call, 

Winter’s snows w How good is God 

Are very cold. Who gate them all !** 


“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, and 
let the whole earth be filled with his glory.” 
Psalm lxxii. 18, 19. 
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PRIDE. 

See that little boy yonder! with what a 
measured gait he treads along the 
streets.. 

Ah ! I have detected the secret. He is 
proud of his fine clothes. He has got a new 
pair of shoes, a coat with bright buttons, 
and a new cap with gilt ornaments. 

Proud of liis fine clothes ! What a fool- 
Lh boy ! It is all right and praiseworthy 
to keep tidy and neat; but it is very wrong 
to feel proud of fine apparel. 

A fine coat never makes a man, nor do 
fine and handsome garments ever make one 
boy or girl better than another. But there 
are some things of which children may well 
i feel proud ; in which their pareuts and 
friends too may exult. I mean a generous, 
open, noble heart; a kind and loving spirit; 
a meek, gentle, and loving disposition ; a 
desire to do unto others as they would have 
others do unto them ; a proper respect for 
the aged and superiors, and for parents. 

| Children should take delight and pride in 
possessing these noble qualities, and should 
1 endeavour to cultivate them. They will do 

• more towards making excellent men and 
women, and good members of society, than 
all the fine clothes and all the wealth that 
the world contains. I know of no more 

, loveable object than a mild, benevolent, 
j amiable little boy or girl. . My heart always 
yearns towards them, and I think of the 
precious words of the Saviour, when I meet 
such young people, who said, 

“ Suffer the little children to come unto 
j me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of God.” 

My dear young friends, you who are for¬ 
tunate in having wealthy parents, who can 
elothe you in beautiful and costly garments, 

, and bestow upon you a great many luxuries 
! that are denied to the poor, will you not 
! try to banish all feelings of wicked pride 
I from your young hearts i Cultivate spirits 
, of meekness and benevolence, and be thank¬ 
ful to God that He has given you kind and 
I generous parents, that are able and willing 

• to make you comfortable and happy. En¬ 


deavour to make others, that are needy and 
less fortunate than yourselves, happy, not 
only by treating them with kindness, but 
by bestowing upon them some of the money 
which you would otherwise spend for your 
own gratification. I have a little daughter, 
and nothing pleases me more than to see 
her divide a luxuiy with her playmates, or 
bestow some of her gifts upon her young 
friends. Parents take delight in seeing 
their children generous; the angels of hea¬ 
ven smile over every act of charity; and 
our Father in heaven approves and blesses 
all those who delight in this way to make 
others happy. Truly it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 


THE LITTLE BAZAAR; 

OU, YOU CANNOT TELL WHAT YOU MAY 1)0 
FOK MISSIONS UNTIL YOU TRY. 

Two little girls, belonging to a Sunday 
School in a large town in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, went with their teacher to a 
Juvenile Missionary Meeting. They were 
so much impressed with all they heard, and 
so filled witli the desire to do something for 
the poor heathen, that, on reaching home, 
they thought and thought of it, until at 
last they thought they might make some 
“dolls* things,” and exchange them for 
rags and bones, and, selling these, give the 
money to the Church Missionary Society. 
They, however, made so many articles, that 
one of their parents allowed them the use 
of a room, where thev might display their 
work, and sell it, calling it a “little ba¬ 
zaar.” The result was they raised fourteen 
shillings and sixpence. 

The articles were almost entirely what 
all little girls know the use of; namely, 
dolls* clothes, pincushions, book-marks, <fcc. 
These children were poor ; but they thought 
they could do something for the glory of 
God, and the good of their fellow-creatures. 
Their success was such as may well encou¬ 
rage others to go and try to do likewise. 


“ O send out thy light and thy truth.”— 
Psalm xliii. 3. 
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BE DOVE-LIKE. 


I must kind and gentle be, 

If I would my Father please, 

For I know He loves to see 

Children bearing fruits like these. 

Nothing selfish or unkind 
Can before my Father come; 

I must have His children's mind, 

If I. seek His children's home. 

No more angry thoughts or rude 
Are allowed to enter there; 

We "Shall seek each others good, 
And each other*s pleasure share. 


When these evil thoughts I feel— 

As, alas ! I often do— 

Lord, Thy tender love reveal; 

Surely Thou wilt conquer so. F. P. 


Packets by Post. — Four copies of the "Children’s 
Friend ” may bo bad, port fret, for twelve months, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re¬ 
mitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. Sulky, 
Jackson, and Hallidat, 54, Fleet Street, or to Mr 
S. W. Partbidok, No. 9, Paternoster Bow, London. 
Letters for the Editors to be addressed ‘ to the care of 
either of the publishers. 
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8UXMSR. 

Sckmzr is now here, with’ its bright blue | See the busy haymakers how they are work- 
akka, green fields, and beautiful flowers. | ing away! Our kind heavenly Father 
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causes his sun to shine au 1 the breezes to 
blow on the earth, so that there may be 
food for man and for beast. 

“ He makes the grass the hills adorn, 

And clothes the smiling fields with corn.*' 

When you look at the pleasant fields, 
fruits, and flowers, think of the goodness 
of God in thus caring and providing for his 
creatures. What a kind, loving Father 
he is ! 

“Oh, that men would praise the Lord 
for liis goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men.” 

“ While seasons fly, 

And health and strength are given, 

Set thy bright eye 

And ardent heart on heaven.*' 


TETHS POLITENESS. 

The Bible teaches us self-denial and love ; 
to give “ honour to whom honour is due 
and to “bo courteous” and “kindly aflec- 
tioncd one to another.” These are the 
principles on which true politeness is 
founded. I do not mean that flattering 
and deceitfid conduct which the men of 
the world shew ; but that kindness which 
arises from loving our neighbours as our¬ 
selves, and trying both to please and to do 
them good. 

In the twenty-third chapter of Genesis, 
we have a beautiful instance of Abraham's 
politeness. He had lost his wife, Sarah, 
and wished to procure a burial-place for 
her. Though he was a very great man, 
probably much richer than his neighbours, 
yet, we are told, Abraham “ stood up from 
before his dead, and spake unto the sons of 
Heth,”(ver. 3). These people, though hea¬ 
thens, were also very kind and polite to him, 
and offered him what he wanted, expressing 
their desire to oblige him, whom they calleu 
“a mighty prince.” He duly valued the 
kindness of his neighbours. “And Abra¬ 
ham stood up, and bowed himself to the 
people of the land,” (ver. 7). 

He then expressed his wish to purchase 
th8 cave of Machpelah for a burying-place. 

This field belonged to Ephrou the Hittite, 


who immediately offered, with great gene¬ 
rosity to give him the field and the cave in 
it. “And Abraham bowed himself before 
the people of the land,” (ver. 12). He de¬ 
clined the generous offer, and paid for the 
land. Thus he obtained a burying-place. 
It was all the land he possessed. And let 
us remember that soon our graves will be all 
that we shall inherit of this earth. 

Let the young imitate the respectful, the 
polite, the kind and generous conduct 
shewn in this example. Thus will they be 
loved and esteemed ; and their outward be¬ 
haviour will be governed by solid principles, 
and not by the changing and deceitful 
fashions of the world. 


god am. 

I have read a story of a wicked, thoughtless 
man, who wished to steal some turnips from 
a field near the high road. He took his 
little child with him, and placing her on the 
top of a wall, told her to look well round, 
and tell him if slio saw any one coming 
near. In a short time he looked up from 
his work. 

“Janet, is any person coming?” 

“No one, father.” 

“Have you looked up and down the 
road?” 

“ Ye3, father.” 

“ And behind you, across the fields V 9 

“ Yes, father; but-.** 

“But what r 

“There is one place where you did not 
bid me look. ” 

M Where is that ? You must look every¬ 
where. ” 

“ Up to the sky, where God is. Father, 
will God not see us V 9 

The man's conscience was so struck by 
this reply, that he stopped, and threw down 
his spade. He had not quite lost the fear 
of God; and now, after thinking for a minute 
or two, he lifted the child off the wall, and 
went home, leaving the turnips lying in the 
field. 

I suppose this poor little girl had been at 
a Sabbath School, and had learned there 
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that God sees everywhere^ She had read 
bow He saw Hagar all aloue in the wilder¬ 
ness ; and Jonah, when he tried to flee from 
bis presence; and Acban, when he stole the 
gold and the Babylonish garment, and hid 
them in secret in his tent. And you, my 
young reader, yoii have heard and read of 
these things. Oh! do not forget them. 
Try to remember, as often as you can through 
every day, God sees me. 

If at any time you are tempted to do 
something which you would be afraid or 
ashamed that your parents or friends should 
sefr—if you look round to make sure that 
no one is within sight—then remember, God 
sm. Let that thought make you afraid, 
and keep you from sin. Or if you may 
bare no dear friends near you, and are 
labouring hard all day, and lying down 
weary at night, and your heart feels sad and 
heavy because no one loves or cares for you, 
then remember, God sees. He takes notice 
of every one of his poor children. He gave 
bis own Son to die for them; He is not 
willing that any should perish; He is ready 
to be the friend, and the helper, and the 
comforter of every one who asks Him. 

“Can any hide himself in secret places 
that 1 shall not see him \ saith the Lord: 
do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith the 
Lwd.” (Jer. xxiii. 24.) 

Learn that verse by heart, and read often 
over, if it is too long to learn, the 139th 
Psalm. And may you walk through the 
world as one who remembers that the eye of 
Jesrp is ever upon you, and that a day is 
coining when you and I, and every one, 
most tee Him on the great white throne of 
judgment. And after that there is this de- 
hghtfal promise to all who have believed in 
and loved the Lord: “They shall see his 
face; and his name shall be in their fore¬ 
heads.” “We shall be like him, for we 
dull see him as he is.” (Rev. xxii. 4 ; 
1 John iiL 2.) 

Children’s Paper. 


Thou God seest me.—Gen. xvi. 13. 


WHRJT DAILY I KHERL QOWV TO PRAY. 

Whin daily I kneel down to pr?y, 

As I am taught to do, 

God does not care for what I say 
Unless I feel it too. 

Yet foolish thoughts my heart beguile. 
And when I pray or sing. 

I'm often thinking all the while 
About some other thing. 

Some idle play or childish toy 
Can send my thoughts abroad; 

Though this should be my greatest joy. 
To know and serve the Lord. 

Oh, let me never, never dare 
To act the trifler's part. 

Or think that God will hear a prayer 
That comes not from my heart. 

But if I make his ways my choice, 

As pious children do. 

Then, while I seek Him with my voice. 
My heart will love Him too. 


GOD SEES EVERYTHING. 

I'm not too young for God to see. 

He knows my name and nature tqo. 

And all day long He looks at me. 

And sees my actions through and through. 

He listens to the words I say. 

And knows the thoughts I haye within, 

And whether I'm at work or play. 

He's sure to see it if I sin. 

O! how could children tell a lie, 

Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight. 

If they remembered God was by. 

And had them always in his sight! 

If some good minister is near, 

It makes us careful what we do; 

And how much more we ought to fear 

The Lord, w^o sees us through and through. 

Then when J want to do amiss, 

However pleasant it may be. 

I'll always try to think of this,— 

I'm not too young for God to see! 
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r Come ^ 
unto me, all ye 
that labour and are 

heavy laden, and I 

» 

will give you 
rest. 


Matt . xi. 28 . 


If ye abide in me, and my words abide in yon, ye »hall ask what ye will, / 
and it shall be done nnto yon.— John xy. 7. £ 
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veying instruction to the young. It was 
not an uncommon thing to see this benevo- ] 
lent gentleman gather a group of children 
around him, in his daily walks, in the man¬ 
ner shewn in the engraving. He Would 
suddenly stop the schoolboys and girls in 
their play, by purchasing a number of 
oranges or apples, and scattering them 
amongst the young ones. Many an orange 
basket has Mr. Post emptied, and distri¬ 
buted the fruit amongst his little friends. 
Mr. Post would call the children around 
him, and in the most delightful manner in¬ 
terest them with narratives from Bible his¬ 
tory. It has been our pleasure to see 
groups of children suddenly stop in theft 
play, and run up to their benevolent friettd, 
exclaiming “Please, Mr. Post, tell tis a 
story. ” Amongst the children of the Haver- 
stock Hill Orphan Working School, Mr. 
Post was an especial favourite. It was 
indeed a beautiful sight to see the little 
orphans gathering around this Children’s 
Friend, and, with tears in their eyes, listen 
to his sweet words, whilst he told them of 
their Father in heaven. There arij thou¬ 
sands of fathers and mothers now scattered 
throughout the land who will long remem¬ 
ber the kind looks and good words of their 
now departed, but sainted friend, MV. Jacob 
Post. May they follow in his footsteps ! 


Ttt 6&06KR TREE. 

A bird built her nest in a fair green tree, 

In the midst of a beautiful wood; 

She lined it With feathers and made it so soft, 
i As only a mother could. 

Primroses grew in the long green grass, 

At the foot of the chosen tree: 

And the scent of sweet violets filled the air, 
Like odours from Araby. 

There the daiffy, that modest, simple flower, 
With its eye of golden hue, 

And the cowslip Sweet, and the wind-flower light, 
And the graceful harebell grew. 

And the dragon-fly came, and the painted moth, 
And the musical winged bee; 


The grasshopper, too, with his chirping voice. 

To sport ’neath the chosen tree. 

Not long, ere three tiny heads were seen. 
Peeping out from their downy nest; 

And, oh ! what a happy mother was she 
That warmed thetn beneath her breast. 

She loved them as only a mother loves. 

And she sung them her song of glee; 

There were no little birds more happy than they 
In their nest in the chosen tree. 

But obfe of that little family 

Grew tired of that mother’s cave; 

He sat all day in sullen mood, 

And naught to him look'd fair. 

tor the heart of that little bird was changed. 
And he thought he should like to roam 

AWay ih the fields and the bright green hills, 

Ih Search of a brighter home. 

Ah, me ! there is not a brighter home 
Than that which is lighted by love; 

There is no other light so divinely sweet. 

Nor the moon nor the stars above. 

But he fled away, and he sported awhile. 

Amid flowers of each perfume and hue; 

But when night came on he was weary and cold. 
And it rained, and the strong wind blew. 

Ah ! then how he thought of his mother’s wing. 
Which had cover’d him tenderly; 

And his little brothers, so happy and good, 

In their nest in the chosen tree. 

Then he lifted his voice, but none to hear' 

The sound of his sorrow was nigh; 

So he cover’d his head with his half-fledged wing. 
And sat down on a stone to die. 

Ob! never more, in that happy wood. 

Was the song of his gladness heard; 

And for many a day did his brothers weep 
For the loss of the truant bird. 

And for many a day no song of joy 
Came up from his mother’s breast; 

8 he mourned for him with drooping wings. 

But he came not again to his nest. 

And thus, little children, from this you may learn. 
How one little child may be 
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The cause of sorrow that nought may remove, 

In a loving family. 

Toa each have a home in a chosen tree. 

And your parents have lit it with love; 

Oh! cause not the shadows of grief to descend. 
That beautiful light to remove. 

Baft seek for fthat wisdom which comes from on 
high. 

And that truth which Shall never decay; 

That heaven-born peace which the world cannot 
give, 

Nor the world in its pride take away. 

And your Heavenly Father, who dwelleth above, 
WiD guard you wherever you be; 

He will send down the light of celestial love. 

To your home in the chosen tree. (Selected.) 


CHASLOttB AHD BT.LCT; 

OK, KINDNESS SOFTENS RUDENESS. 

A nnxE girl, named Charlotte, who lived 
in London with her father and mother, had 
been very ill with scarlet fever, and her 
brother and sister had died of the fever, 
and left her an only child. When Char¬ 
lotte was getting better, the doctor said that 
nothing would do her so much good as 
country air. So she went to pay a visit to 
her grandfather, who lived by the side of a 
clear winding river, with pretty green mea¬ 
dows on the opposite side, where Charlotte 
used to run about, and enjoy herself with 
a young cousin, and she soon grew very 
much better. 

Near where Charlotte was residing, lived 
a little girl about five y^rs old, named 
Elen, who, having heard of the sick little 
girl coming from London, who had lost her 
brother and sister, she felt a wish to see 
her; and as she passed her grandfather’s 
door, where Charlotte was standing, she 
looked at her with kind curiosity ; but 
Charlotte exclaimed rudely, “ Go along” 
Elen said nothing, but she felt hurt, and 
told her mother she was sorry Charlotte 
had spoken so rudely to her. Ellen’s mo¬ 
ther said she was glad that her little girl 
had not made a mde reply, for perhaps 


poor Charlotte knew no better, and she 
would have Ellen some day take her some 
flowers. 

Little Ellen was very much pleased at the 
thought of gathering flowers in her father’s 
garden, to take to Charlotte, and soon did 
as her kind mother had proposed. When 
Charlotte saw Ellen hand her the flowers, 
she said, “ Thank you, dear,” and seemed 
very much pleased ; for, having lived in 
London, she had never seen many pretty 
flowers, and her grandfather had not any 1 
garden. 

One day Charlotte met Ellen carrying 
a large book, and said, “ Shall I carry it 
for you, dear V for she was older than 
Ellen. And when the time came for Char- | 
lotte to return home, she ran to Ellen, who 
was passing by, and said. “I’m going home i 
to-morrow : good bye, clear.” t 

I dare say when Charlotte thinks of the j 
pleasant visit she paid her grandfather, she I 
will also sometimes remember the kind | 
little girl who lived near, and gave her the j 
flowers. And that will be much more I 

agreeable, than if, when Charlotte said, ; 

“ Go along” Ellen bad replied, “ I shan’t.” 
Then many other cross words might have 
followed, and they might never have 
thought pleasantly of each other afterwards. 

Is it not better to try and soften angry 
tempers with kind words and actions ? I 

E. M. K. | 


ABBEOKUTA- 

The natives of Abbeokuta are fond of 
adorning themselves with beads, metal arm¬ 
lets, and ankle-rings. They also tattoo the 
face, and various parts of the body, each 
family or tribe possessing a mark of their 
own. Before the Gospel was preached in 
Abbeokuta, the people loved to make war 
and capture poor slaves, but now they see 
the evil of such practices. They have been 
threatened with war by the cruel King of 
Dahomey, who is a great supporter of the 
slave-trade. The British Government has 
promised to protect the peaceful Abbeo- 
kutians. 
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1HDIAH XEDICDi E-XAN. 

The Indian medicine-men are supposed to 
possess the power of communication with 
the invisible world. When the medicine¬ 
man is consulted, he sets up his jee ntk 
(tufty or prophet’s lodge, a pyramidical tent 
of poles, covered with tight-drawn skins, 
where he sits and delivers his oracles. He 
always takes care to exact a fee for the 
exercise of his art. In the season of sick¬ 
ness his aid is much sought. He seats 
himself on the ground beside his patient, 
as represented in the engraving, holding in 
his hand the shishignoi, or rattle, with 
which to keep time to his medicine song. 
He is also furnished with some hollow pieces 
of bone, which are placed in a basin of 
water, on a new blanket. With these he 
proceeds to operate on the patient. Apply¬ 
ing one end of the hollow bone to the tway 
of the patient, he puts the other into his 
mouth, in order, as it were, to remove the 
disorder by suction. Suddenly he appears 
to force the bone into his mouth and 
swallow it. He now pretends to be endur¬ 
ing great pain, until, finding relief, he gives 
utterance to a long speech, and then betakes 
himself to his medicine chants and rattle. 
After a time a second bone is disposed of 
like the first. He now presents the appear¬ 
ance of one suffering the greatest torture, 
and succeeds at length in bringing back the 
bones which had disappeared. In the groove 
of one of them is found some small subtfianc&, 
which he pretends to have e X firt c t o d ffotn 
the body of his patient, and which, being 
handed round, is described as the cause of 
his sickness. We need scarcely add, that, 
notwithstanding, the patient often dies. 
Poor sick Indian—diseased in sold and 
body, and yet often without suitable help 
for either ! What numbers have died in 
this condition of midnight darkness, and 
still continue to do so ! And yet the 
Indian, when opportunity has been pre¬ 
sented to him, has often gladly welcomed, 
and thankfully received, the Gospel, and died 
rejoicing in the hope that it presented to 
him. 


XINDNES8 AND CRUELTY. 

William Harris and John Reynolds were 
about the same age, and they attended the 
same school, but a greater contrast between 
two boys could not well be imagined. 
William, with his bright, sunny, face, was 
welcomed everywhere, whilst young and old 
seemed to shrink from John’s approach. 

Both at home and abroad, William was 
always striving to please others, but it was 
John’s greatest delight to tease and torment 
every thing and everybody that came in his 
way. Instead of tormenting his brothers 
and sisters, William used to help them 
with their lessons, mend their toys, and 
heartily enter into all their games and 
schemes of pleasure. Even the baby laughed j 
and crowed merrily when she saw William 
come into the room, and many and many a 
good tossing he gave her. 

William had a little garden of his own, 
which he took great pains to cultivate in 
his leisure hours. When his roses and car¬ 
nations, and the rest of his pretty flowers 
Were in bloom, one of his greatest pleasures 
was to gather a nice bunch of them, and 
early them to Harry Smith, a poor boy who 
Was dying of consumption. “Thank you, 
Master William,” he said on one occasion 
when William had taken some of his choicest 
flowers. “It is very kind of you to think 
of me. You don’t know how it cheers me 
to see and smell at those beautiful flowers. 
They make me think so often of that better 
country to winch I am going, i 

* Where everlasting spring abides, I 

And never-withering flowers * 

I shall soon be there, Master William, a 
sinner saved by grace. The precious blood 
of Christ has washed away all my guilt and 
sin.” 

William wept as he beheld Harry’s pale 
and sunken clieeks and wasted form, and 
he prayed that when he, too, should be 
called to die, his hope of heaven might be 
as bright as poor Harry’s. 

One day, as William was returning from I 
school, he saw a poor horse vainly en¬ 
deavouring to draw a cart, heavily laden, 
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up a steep hilL The drive** was beating 
the poor animal most unmercifully, but it 
could not move a step. William, and two 
or three of his schoolfellows, stepped up and 
told the man that they would push benind. 
They did so, and, cheered by the kind voices 
and assistance of the boys, the horse soon 
got to the top of the hilL William took 
out a tract from his pocket, entitled “A 
Whip or a Word,” and politely asked the 
man to accept it. In the winter, when 
mow was on the ground, William used Jo 
sweep a place before the door, and throw 
out all the crumbs he could find for the 
little birds. The pretty creatures used to 
anemble in a large alder-tree which grew 
before the parlour window, waiting until 
the kind boy gave them their breakfast 
One little robin was so tame that the mo¬ 
ment the door was open he would perch on 
William’s head. “Pretty little birds,” 
William would often say, “you cheer us 
with your songs ; the least we can do is to 
give you a few crumbs in return. ” 

I could tell you much more about Wil¬ 
liam’s kind ways, but I must now speak of 
John Reynolds. 

At home, John was the plague and terror 
of his brothers and sisters. “Get out of 
my way, you tiresome creatures,” were the 
kindest words he ever addressed to them. 
Pots’ Carlo, the dog, always trembled at the 
anund of John’s voice, and pussy scampered 
off in dismay. In the garden there were 
often found poor little birds with broken 
legs or wings, which had been caught in 
the trap placed by this cruel boy. 

One day he chased a hen into the pond, 
where it was drowned. 

On another occasion, when John was 
coming from school, he saw a poor blind 
woman trying to cross the road. She 
•eemed rather afraid of crossing, so John 
s»id to himself, “I will have a bit of fine 
fun.” He went up to the woman, and said, 
~ l will help you across, my good woman.” 
‘‘G<*1 bless your kind heart, master,” she 
replied, and she gladly took hold of John’s 
ann. Instead of taking her to a place of 
«fety, however, the wicked boy led her 
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right into the middle of a large heap of 
mud and dirt, which had been swept to the 
side of the road, and then he ran off with a 
rude laugh and shout. 

But John had to pay dearly for his cruelty 
at last. One day the cat had done some¬ 
thing to offend him, and he said, “ I’ll be 
revenged on you for this, Mrs. Pussy.” So 
he took her up in his arms, and, alter se¬ 
verely beating her, he ran as fast as he 
could to the river to drown the poor cat. 

In his eagerness to throw the cat a long way 
into the river he fell in himself, and would i 
most likely have been drowned, if some | 
men who were working near had not heard | 
his cries, and gone to his rescue. As it was, i 
he got such a fright and a drenching as he 
did not forget for a long time, for he was 1 
confined to his bed for some weeks in con¬ 
sequence of the cold he had taken. I never 1 
heard whether John really repented of his 
sins, and prayed for mercy; but I greatly 
fear that such a bad boy would make a bud 
man, and come to a had end. 

“ Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil fiien. Avoid , 
it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass j 
away.” Aunt Rachel. 

CHRIST THE WAT. 

“I am the way, the truth, and the life; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.”—John xiv. 6. 

There is one only path to mortals given 
By which they may ascend from earth to heaven: 
Thou art the w*ay: O may I walk therein, | 

And leave the varied paths of woe and sin! 

Thou art the truth, blest Son! send out thy light. 

And dissipate the shades of deathful night; 

Thou art the life—be thou the Fount in fne, 

Whose living stream flows through eternity. 

’Tis, Jesus! by thy spirit and thy blood 
The fallen race of man is brought to God. 

Thou art the way to heaven, the living way, 

By which we mount to realms of endless day; 

Thou art the truth, by tvhose enlight’ning ray i 

Alone we find the one appointed way; i 

Thou art the life, by which We gain the strength I 
To tread the way when found, and reach our 

heaven at length. Anne Eujor. 
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“ What are you t hinking 
about, my boy ?” said the 
teacher. 

“ About the graves I saw.” 
“And what were you doing so 
long amongst them f* 

“ I was measuring them.” 

“ And what did you find 1” 

“I found some of them shorter 
than myself.” 

“ Well; but what of that V 
“ I thought there are many 
there younger than I am. I may 
die soon, and lie beside them. 
And I am not ready.” 

“ Well ; and what then V* 

“I must make ready now. 
I must put off no more.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is it, my boy ; 
you must make ready now. Go 
straight to the Lord Jesus ; for 
His love is great, and His blood 
very precious. Go to Him at 
once, and He will prepare you . 99 


—=S£ :-- \ THE NEGRO’S BEQUEST. 

—— A poor negro (writes a Mis* 

' sionary in Africa) called to invite 

iTa/W 1 me to the sick-bed of a friend. 

' ^llflliiM ,7jjl||Kr ' I went and found him stretched 

I \H%!4 7 mm-' JSBC m?) I 1 1 1M!| ill ill He upon a mattrass on the floor; 

/ j *T' K bis hands folded, his eyes shut, 

# ' ^ apparently in prayer. After the 

* ~ ^ lapse of a few minutes, he opened 

- bis eyes, and, stretching out his 

THE LENGTH OF LITTLE GRAVES, | hand, said, “ All, massa, you know Adam ! 
Thb day was pleasant, and the churchyard j here him lie now; me often hear you praise ; 
was near ; so the little boy and his teacher ! once more, massa, let me hear your voice. 


mmm 


went to walk there for an hour. There were 0 sing, sing de praise of Jesus once more ; 
many tombstones and many graves. The and den, maybe, while you sing, me steal 
teacher walked one way and the boy another, way to Jesus. ” 

lookiM at the ‘‘grassy mounds.” The boy « Dust to its narrow house beneath; 

seeme^much interested in what he saw, and 8on , to ito place on hi ^ 

went about from grave to pave, as if trying They that haT *; geen ^ deatb 

to observe something about each of them. No more may fear to die." 

The stroll was soon over; and as they 
came away together, the boy was silent, and 

full of thought. He had noticed some things Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
in the churchyard which had struck him. death of his saints.—Ps. cxvi. 15. 
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A JAPANESE PEUST AND PBAYXHG-MACHINI. 

As far as dress and appearance go, this I they first made a praying • 
priest is a respectable-looking person, but | however, it stands, witn 
his mind is very 
dark and igno¬ 
rant, for he has 
never heard of 
the true God. 

The post, by 
the side of which 
the priest is 
seen standing, 
contains in it, at 
a convenient 
height from the 
ground, which 
can be reached 
by the hand, a 
wheel which 
moves on an 


axle that passes 
through the poet. 
Two small iron 
rings are strung 
upon each of the 
three spokes of 
the large wheel. 
Our dear young 
friends will not 
easily guess for 
what purpose 
this wheel is 
made. Wonder¬ 
ful to relate, it 
is intended for 
a praying - ma¬ 
chine ! What 
an extraordinary 
machine this 
must be! We 
have heard of 
a threshing-ma¬ 
chine, a winnow- 
ing-machine,and 
many others; 
but what must 
the ignorant 
people of Japan, 
have been think¬ 
ing about, when 


i-machine! There, 
the priest by its 

side, ready to 
assist in working 
the instrument. 
The way in which 
it professes to 
act is this. Every 
person who, in 
passing, twirls 
this wheel round, 
is supposed to 
obtain credit in 
heaven for a cer¬ 
tain number of 
prayers, accord¬ 
ing to the num¬ 
ber of twirls 
which the wdieel 
has made. This 
is the plan of a 
p r a y i n g - m a- 
chine ! the prin¬ 
ciple on which 
it acts ! and 
which the poor 
deluded people 
of Japan no 
doubt regard as 
a very reasonable 
principle ! Nay, 
more, it is sup¬ 
posed by these 
people, that the 
noise made by 
the rings is of 
great service in 
attracting the 
attention of the 
idol to the cry of 
its worshippers. 
Such are the 
absurdities of 
the heathen and 
of their idol- 
worship. Well, 
may we say of 
them, in the lan¬ 
guage of Scrip- 
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ture, “Surely they are without under¬ 
standing,” “having eyes they see not 
neither nave “they hearts to understand.” 

We hope and trust that the day will soon 
come, when even poor Japan, with its 
ignorance and its idolatry, will welcome 
the messengers of the Gospel of Christ. 


TEX HAPPY LAND. 

Most little girls and boys can repeat the 
beautiful hymn commencing, “ There is a 
happy land.” I never hear it sung without 
thinking of a little girl who knew nothing 
of this happy land. 

I had once a class of German girls and 
boys, whom I loved very much ; they were 
very attentive, and seemed grateful for being 
taught, and glad to come to Sabbath-school 
and learn to sing and read about Jesus and 
the happy land. One day, after they had 
sung the hymn which I am speaking of, J 
talked to them about it, and asked them if 
they knew where it was. A bright-eyed 
little girl, certain she could tell, answered 
quickly, “Oh , Deutschland” Poor child ! 
Germany was the happiest land to her, aud 
it was difficult to make her understand that 
there could be any better. But as she list¬ 
ened to the story of Jesus, how He was 
once a child, how He loved little children 
while on earth, and how He died for them, 
and how happy the children are whom He 
has called to himself, and who sit at his feet 
and call that happy land where He dwells 
their home, and Him their Elder Brother, 
her earnest face and tearful eyes told how 
glad she would be to be loyed by Jesus ; 
and the purpose, I doubt not, was formed 
in her little heart to try and be like Him, 
that she might dwell with Him for ever. 
Will you not try to love and tryst this 
Saviour, and pray that you and I and that 
little German girl may so live on earth as to 
meet in that happy land, 

" Bless’d, bless'd for aye?” 


LEAD US EOT OTTO TEMPTATION. 

“Mamma,” said Charles, when he came 
from school one day, “what a dreadful 
thing has happened ! Henry Downing has 
been caught stealing!” 

“ Stealing!” cried Harriet and Mrs. Allen 
together. 

“ Yes, like a common thief. A lot of us 
were passing a fruiterer’s shop, and he called 
us to see the beautifid things. We did give 
a look at them, but he stayed behind, 
gazing. As we went away, he said, ‘ I wish 
I had some of that fruit.’ ” 

“Ah ! he was puttiug himself into temp¬ 
tation,” said Mrs. Allen. 

“Well, we walked on; and when we had 
got a good way off, we looked back to see if 
he was coming. He was running along the 
street at full speed, and a man after him. 
The man caught him, and we returned to 
see what was the matter. He was strug¬ 
gling and crying ; but the man held him 
fast, dragged him back to the shop, and 
said he would put him in prison. His 
pockets were full of grapes and oranges. 
We all begged so hartl, that the man only 
sent for his parents to take him home.” 

“This is a dreadful story,” said Mrs. 
AUcn. 

“ It was with looking at fruit, mamma, 
that he longed for it. ” 

“He went into temptation, and stayed 
in it, and therefore Got! did not deliver him 
from evil,” said Mrs. Allen. 

“Are we not sometimes tempted when 
we oannot help it ?” Harriet inquired. 

“Yes, often,” replied her mother; “but 
answer me, wliat does the Lord’s Prayer 
teach us to pray for 1” 

Harriet replied, “‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ We 
pray that God would either keep us from 
Deinjj tempted to evil, or support and de¬ 
liver u* when we are tempted, ” 

‘*To go into temptation is wicked,” said 
Mrs. Allen ; “but when others tempt us, or 
Satan tempts us in a way we cannot avoid, 
then we ought to seek God’s grace to enable 
us to overcome the temptation. Christiana 
must fight against sin even to their lives’ 
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end; but if they trust in God, and seek the “ Oh, think of all his love to thee, 
tid of his Spirit, He will give them the Think what thy ransom cost: 

victory. He will not always keep them out The precious blood of God’s dear Son 
oi temptation, although they ought to ask Was shed to save the lost” 


that; but He will mast assuredly make 
them more than conquerors through Him 
who loved them: He Will answer their 
prayer, &ud ‘deliver them from evil.’” 

There is a path that leads to God: 

All others go astray: 

Narrow, but pleasant is the road, 

And Christians love the way. 

Lord, lest my feeble steps should slide. 

Or wander from the way. 

Be thon my Guardian and my Guide, 

And I shall never stray. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FACT. 

Two little boys, about two or three years 
old, the children of a poor woman, attended 
i Sunday-school in Cheltenham. 

The elder made great efforts to teach his 
Httle brother that which he learnt himself. 
During the winter of 1832, both the chihlven 
took the measles. As they lay together in 
the same room, the elder was heard re¬ 
peatedly trying, but without success, to 
teach the younger to utter the words, “ Hal¬ 
lelujah ! praise the Lord !” At length, the 
little one died, without ever having accom¬ 
plished his task. When his brother was 
told that he was dead, he lay still a moment, 
and then said, “Mother ! little John can 
ay Hallelujah now.” A few hours after, 
this dear child died, and learned himself to 
sing the song of praise around the throne. 

Reader, have you learnt to offer heartfelt 
praises to the Lord ? 

It may not be difficult for you to utter 
the word Hallelujah; but do you indeed 
praise Him from your inmost soul, for 
having redeemed you to God by his blood ? 

Perhaps you sometimes find it difficult to 
do so, owing to the coldness and unbelief of 
your heart. 

Count, then, more carefully the price that 
has been paid for your redemption. 


Thus doing, you will surely be constrained 
to praise Him sincerely, and be prepared to 
join the innumerable multitudes around 
the throne, who continually ascribe, “ Sal¬ 
vation to God and the Lamb!” 

THE CHILD’S APPEAL. 

“Mamma, why do<the roses fade?” 

A little girl did say; 

“ Methinka such lovely flowers as these 
Should never know decay. 

They look so beautiful and fair. 

And such bright tints disclose: 

Then, dear mamma, oh! tell me why 
So quickly fades the rose? 

“I’ve often heard you say, mamma, 

How life is like a flower. 

Which, though it passing fair doth seem. 
May wither in an hour; 

But why, mamma, is life so short. 

And why do flowers decay ? 

And why w every joy on earth 
Destined to pass away ? 

“You said, when little brother died,— 

Thai child toe all did love ,— 

That he was gone where brightest flowers 
Deck the sweet meads above; 

But why , mamma, did brother die. 

And leave us here to pine? 

And wherefore must we sigh in grief. 

And every hope resign?” 

“ My sweetest child,” the mother cried, 

“We will no more complain. 

Since mourning never can restore 
The lost one back again; 

But, rather, let us joy, my love, 

At this assurance given. 

That all which fadeth here on earth, 

Blooms yet more bright in heaven.” 

L. M. T., in “ The Mothers Friend .*' 
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“Are there no children who ever act in 
the same way towards their little brothers 
and sisters ? 


THE THREE QUESTIONS. 

“Robert !” said Mr. Rawlins, as his little 
boy put on his cap to go out to play, “ can 
you remember the tale that your uncle 
Richard told us this day fortnight V 

“Yes,” said 
Robert, “every 
word of it. 0! 
it was so droll!” 

“And can you 
tell me what day 
it was that the 
tailor brought 
home your new 
clothes ?” 

“Yes; it was 
last Tuesday 
week, at three 
o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I 
was waiting for 
him.” 

“Then I will 
only ask you one 
more question. 
What was the 
text last Sunday 
morning ?” 

Alas ! Robert 
could not tell. 

“Ah, Robert!” 
said Mr. Raw¬ 
lins, “this is too 
much the case 
with all men. 
They are more interested in their own plea¬ 
sures than in God’s word, and think more 
of this world than they do of a better.’ 


Packets by Post. — Pour copie* of the “Children's 
Friend ” may be bad, post fret , for twelve months, in vxj 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re¬ 
mitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. Sumy, 
Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street, or to Mr. 
S. W. Partridge, No. 9, Paternoster Row, London. 
Letters for the Editors to be addressed to the care of 
the Utter publisher. 


THE OWL* 


The long-eared Owl is common in most parts 
of the world. The ears, or horns, which 
give it its name, are nothing more than 
tufts of feathers. Its eyes, like those of all 
other kinds of owls, resemble those of the 
cat, being large, with a pupil which can be 
contracted from a circle into a narrow line. 

It cannot see well during the day, but its 
eyes are welt 
fitted for seeing 
at night, when 
it seeks its prey. 

When searching 
for food it glides 
along without 
noise, lest it 
should alarm 
the little bird or 
mouse or mole 
which it wishes 
to pounce upon. 

Sometimes, 
when it is un¬ 
successful in 
hunting, it will 
continue away 
from home until 
after daylight, 
and then it is 
dazzled and be¬ 
wildered, and 
unable to find a 
shelter. Fre¬ 
quently it is dis¬ 
covered by other 
birds, and then 
woe to the poor 
owl! The black¬ 
bird, the thrush, and others, all come in 
crowds, and employ their little arts 
of insult and abuse. The smallest, the 
feeblest, and the most contemptible of its 
enemies are then the foremost to injure and 
torment him. They scream around him, 
flap him with their wings, and appear to be 
very courageous, when they know that their 
own danger is but small. The unfortunate 
owl, not knowing where to attack, or 
where to fly, patiently suffers all insults. 


I 
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GAUBALDL 

The extraordinary doings of this celebrated 
Italian patriot are known throughout the 
wide-wide world. Since the days of Gi¬ 
deon, when, with his three hundred men, 
he put to flight a great army, there is, per¬ 
haps, no case on record like that of Gari¬ 
baldi, before whom, and his few followers, 
tens of thousands of soldiers laid down their 
arms. We are glad to find that this great 
Italian patriot, and friend of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty, has had a large and beautiful 
copy of the sacred Scriptures presented to 
him by a number of English friends, and 
that he made use of this remarkable expres¬ 
sion—“The Bible is the bullet that will 
regenerate Italy!” 

Since Garibaldi succeeded in delivering 
his country from the rule of tyranny, under 
which people were imprisoned for even 
reading the sacred Scriptures, there have 
been thousands of Bibles and Testaments 
sold in the streets of Italy ! 


UTILE JOHNNY. 

About a year since I was in the habit of 
instructing a very interesting class of boys 
in the Sabbath school. One day a little 
fellow said to me, “If I could always live 
in this world I should be perfectly happy. ” 
He was a very hi iglit boy, and his fine dark 
eyes sparkled as his fancy pictured a world 
upon which the gloomy shadow of death 
never rested. 

“Perfectly happy, Johnny V I repeated. 

“Yes,” he returned, “if I could have as 
much money as I wanted.” 

“ Why can you not be happy now V* I 
questioned. “ God has given you every 
thing you need, and He will let you live 
so long as He has any work for you to do.” 

The child did not reply, and I repeated 
my remark. 

“Why,” he answered at length, “I don’t 
see any use in studying, or working, or any 
thing else, when we must die so soon ; and 
why should we love anybody, when, per¬ 
haps, as soon as we have got to loving them, 
they will die, or else tee shall f ’ 


“ Are vou afraid to die, Johnny V 
“Yes,” he sadly replied. j 

“ Why, my child V | 

4 4 Because, ” said the lad, 4 4 it seems some- ; 
how like going into a strange house in the 
night without any light.” 

“And yet, Johnny, there have been peo¬ 
ple who were not only fearless when death 
came to them, but weye even glad and 
thankful to leave the world. Do you under¬ 
stand how it could be V 

As he looked perplexed, and shook his 
head, I tried to tell him how it happened. 

I told him how strong men, delicate women, 
and even tender children, after terrible suf¬ 
ferings, fell calmly asleep, for they trusted 
in Jesus. Then, with trembling voice, 
and with the piercing eyes of the child 
fastened upon my face, I tried to tell , 
how Christians toiled, studied, and loved in | 
this world, that they might do much for \ 
Christ, and rest with Him through the i 
blessed years of eternity. Before he 
had time to reply, the hour came for | 
closing the school, and I said good-bye i 
to my class. Ere I met those dear boys 
again, the heat of summer had faded into 
the chill and drear of autumn,' for sickness 
in our old homestead called me away. 

One day, soon after my return, some one 
rapped at my schoolroom door. The boy 
who opened It brought me a note, which I 
found to be from Johnny’s mother. She 
said her dear boy was very ill, and wished 
most earnestly to see me. So, as soon as 
my afternoon session was ended, I went 
to the house of his parents. As I entered 
his room I saw a sight which I hope never 
to forget. The dying child, whose counte¬ 
nance was perfectly radiant, reclined in the 
arms of lus father, while his mother, who 
was sobbing convulsively, held his band. 

The setting sun illumined every corner of 
the apartment; while a little canary, whose 
cage hung in the window, warbled his joy¬ 
ous music. It was a strange sound in that 
chamber of death. Yet why should it seem 
so ? Surely triumphant songs are meet 
when the narrow stream of time widens so 
peacefully into the wide ocean of eternity. 
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Aa soon as the child’s fast dimming eye 
met mine, he exclaimed, “I am not afraid 
to die now, dear teacher: Jesus, who was 
with the martyrs, is right here, and He 
makes it very light.” I pressed my lips to 
the brow so soon to be hallowed by angels’ 
kisses, but spoke no word. 

“Sing, father,” said he, “sing, 

• There is a fountain filled with blood.’ ” 

The father endeavoured to do as he re¬ 
quested, but his strong voice failed him, 
and he stopped; but the mother, with 
faltering utterance, raised the hymn. The 
first verse she sang through alone, but in the 
second the manly tones of the father guided 
her. When they had finished, they looked 
long and earnestly into their boy’s face. 
With sound of earthly hymning still in his 
ear he passed on, and angel songs seemed 
but the echo of his mother’s voice. They 
laid him to rest in pleasant Greenwood, 
and on his headstone they wrote, “Not lost, 
but gone before.” 

Dear children, are you afraid to die 1 Go 
where Johnny went—to the foot of the 
cross—and the sweet hope which sustained 
him may be yours. With Christ for your 
light, you need not dread the darkness of 
the tomb. 


HYMN. 

We ting a loving Jesus, 

Who left His throne above, 

And came on earth to die for 
The people of His love 
It is an oft-told story, 

And yet its notes how sweet. 

To souls who pine for glory, 

And long their Lord to. meet. 

We sing a lowly Jesus, 

Despised by men, reviled. 

And yet how good and gentle, 

How humble when a child; 

We’ll learn from Christ our Saviour, 
No angry words to speak. 

But let our whole behaviour, 
y.ifcg His, be mild and meek. 


We sing a glorious Jesus, 

Great miracles He wrought. 

He spoke with words of wisdom. 

And holy doctrines taught; 

Then let us ask His blessing. 

That we may know the truth. 

Such grace our hearts possessing. 

Will guide us through our youth. 

We sing a coming Jesus, 

The day is drawing near, 

When, crowned with awful splendour. 
He once more shall appear: 

Then heaven shall rend asunder. 

And angel voices rise: 

His footstool is the thunder, 

His throne the starry skies. 

We ’ll sing again of Jesus, 

Eut on a brighter shore. 

Our tongues shall never weary. 

Our voices fail no more. 

Then hasten. King of glory, 

And grant it soon may be. 

That we shall sing the story, 

In realms of bliss with Thee. 


THE BEER. 

There are several kinds of deer — the 
moose, stag, reindeer, elk, and others. 

The stag is one of the most interesting of 
these. He is said to love music, and to 
shew great delight in hearing anyone sing. 

Deer shed their horns eveiy spring ; and 
if the old ones do not fall off as soon as they 
wish, they rub them gently against the 
branches of trees, in order to hasten their 
being cast. 

The flesh of deer is called venison. Their 
skins are made into leather, which is very 
durable. Deer feed on grass, and on the 
buds and leaves of trees. Their feet, like 
those of sheep and cattle, are cloven ; and, 
like them also, deer chew their cud. 

Deer are very quick in their senses of 
seeing, hearing, and smelling. On the 
slightest alarm, they raise their heads, prick 
up their ears v and stand for a short time, 
in a listening posture. 
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At times the thirst of the deer is very 
great. Hence it is used as a figurative 
illustration of the desires of believers, at a 
distance from God’s house, when they long 


to worship him in his sanctuary. King 
David, the Psalmist, says, “As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, bo ganteth 
my soulafter thee, O God.” Ps. alii. 1. 
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THE DOE-HOUSE. 


Ml Couch, in his “Illustrations of In- the fluid, to its mouth. Similar ingenuity 
stinet, ” mentions that Mr. Murray observed has been witnessed in its conveyance of 
a dor-mouse to dip its tail into a dish of water, when the little creature could not 
milk, and then carrying it, smeared with otherwise obtain a supply. 



THE BABBIT. 

The rabbit is a very harmless 
creature, and very useful to 
mankind. Some little boys are 
fond of keeping rabbits. I hope 
they are very kind to them, and 
feed them welL God made them 
to be happy. A dear little boy 
once made some verses about his 
rabbit. They contain a beautiful 
thought, which we should all che¬ 
rish towards God’s creatures. 
Ton must remember they were 
written by a very Utile child. 

“ Little rabbit, 111 treat you well, 


If 1 don't you cannot tell;J 
Bat the great God who lives on high, 
He will hear your piteous cry. I 
Great God made you as well as me— 
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KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 

The glowing sun of a midsummer afternoon 
poured through the curtainless windows of 
the little village school, and small curly 
heads drooped like delicate flowers in the 
languid air. Among them all little Katie’s 
sunny ringlets fell the lowest; and, if you 
had lifted the golden veil, you would have 
seen that the weary eyes had forgotten to 
con the line of long hard words in the worn 
spelling-book, and that the silken fringes of 
the drooping lids were pillowed lovingly 
upon the sweetest little cheeks in the world. 
Yes, in the heated air, soothed by the lazy 
drone of the hungry flies, and by the rest¬ 
less hum of young student voices, Katie 
had fallen asleep. 

She was dreaming, too ! She was dream¬ 
ing of a little brother, darling Charley, who, 
in the bright spring time, when the violets 
were opening their sweet blue eyes after 
their long sleep, had strayed away from 
earth, and passed through those gates of 
glory always open for the entering of little 
feet. And she dreamed that she clasped 
him to her lonely heart, and begged him 
never to leave her again ; and, amidst the 
greatest of her joy, she sobbed aloud, and 
started to find Bella’s soft arm around her, 
and to hear her whisper, 

“What is the matter, darling ?” 

Before poor Katie could well collect her 
thoughts to answer, the school was dis¬ 
missed ; and she heard the teacher exclaim, 
“■Hurry home, children, or you will be 
caught in the shower.” 

But Katie could not hurry; and as she 
walked slowly out of the door, again Bella’s 
sweetvoice said, “Poor Katie, are you sick V 

Then Katie poured into the sympathizing 
ear of her little friend all her troubles, ana 
finished by saying, “I could not bear it 
only a dream ; I feel as if I must see Charley 
once more!” 

“Where do you think he is?” asked 
Bella. 

“In heaven, I know,” replied Katie; 
“ and mother says he cannot come back to 
us, but we can go to him some time and 
her sobs broke out afresh. 


“Why don’t you go now V cried Bella. 

“ I don’t know the way,” said Katie ; “I 
was very sick when they took him away in 
the little coffin, and I don’t know where.” 

“Are you sure they went to heaven?” 
said Bella, eagerly. 

“ Oh, I know it,” said Katie. 

“Then,” said impulsive little Bella, 
“then I can shew you the way; I saw where 
they put your little brother.” The glad 
light in Katie’s tearful eyes was beautiful 
to behold. 

“Will you, will you shew me, Bella, 
now, this very afternoon ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” cried Bella; and with 
clasped hands, unmindful of the gathering 
gloom, these little pilgrims Bet forth on their 
journey to heaven. 

Once on the way, a doubt oppressed 
Bella. “Are you sure, Katie, that you 
can get in V 

“ Ah,” said Katie, with sweet assurance, 
“how Charley would run to open the 
door;” and her cheek flushed with anticipa¬ 
tion. 

“ Do you suppose Charley is very happy ?’ 
urged Bella. 

“ Very,” said Katie, emphatically. 

“ And what does he do all the time V 

“Plays with the angels with such lovely 
wings,” cried Katie, with great animation; 
“and they pick up stars that lie all over 
the floor of heaven, and play with them; 
and the rainbows, I suppose, they keep 
them all the summer; and how Charley 
used to love rainbows. He cried once be¬ 
cause ”— 

“Dear me,” said Bella, in great dismay, 

“it rains, and we are so far from home; 
what shall we do V 

“ But we are almost to heaven, am't we ? 
Let us hurry, and go in there.” 

“ Yes,” said Bella, “I see the door.” 

“Where? where?” cried Katie, breath¬ 
lessly. I 

“ There,” responded little Bella, pointing 
to the rising ground and iron door of the | 
village vault. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Katie, with intense 
disappointment, “is that heaven? Oh, 
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Bella, it is like a great grave;” and her 
little lip quivered. 

“ Why,” said Bella, “ that is where they 
took your brother—the very place ; and you 
said he had gone to heaven ; besides,” con¬ 
tinued she, brightening, “when we get 
through the little dark door, it may be all 
bright and beautiful on the other side.” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Katie, more hope¬ 
fully. 

But now the large rain-drops began to 
fell very fast, and a thunder-storm, in all 
its sublimity, burst upon the little travel¬ 
lers. The burdened west gleamed like an 
ocean of flame, and the floor of heaven re¬ 
sounded to the solemn tread of the mighty 
thunder. Still the little children, with 
clasped hands and pale lips, pressed on, and 
their angels, who “do always behold the 
face of their Father,” watched over them 
lovingly, and they walked secure in the 
heavenly company. 

At last the busy pattering feet reached 
the gloomy entrance, and Katie’s sweet I 
lips were pressed close to the cold door. 

“ Knock,” cried Bella?; and with all her 
strength Katie did knock ; and a hollow 
echo was all her reply, while the dead within 
heeded not the call from the fresh, young, 
hopeful lips, and the little brother, with 
closed eyes, and pale clasped hands, heard 
not the sweet imploring cry. 

“Charley, dear Charley, it is your sister, 
your own sweet Katie ; won’t you open the 
door V 

“ He does not hear you, Katie, it thunders 
ro,” said Bella ‘‘ Let us wait a little while;” 
and they waited. 

Soon there was a lull in the storm, and 
again Katie, strong in faith, knocked at the 
dreary door ; and her loving cry, “ Charley, 
dear Charley !” echoed sadly back. 

“ Do you hear any thing ?’ asked Bella, 
with parted: lips ; “ is he coming V 

“ No,” replied Katie, “ I thought I heard 
I his little feet, but it was only the rain.” 

I “Perhaps, suggested Bella, with lar&e 
! imaginative eyes, “perhaps he is playing 
with the angels a great way off, in a beau- 
| tiful garden.” 


“Oh,” sobbed Katie, “I hope he will 
not love the little angels more than me !” 

“ Knock once more, just once,” whispered 
Bella. With wavering faith, again the little 
soft hand pleaded for entrance, and a tre¬ 
mulous voice cried piteously, “Charley, 
darling, dear, sweet little brother, please 
open the door to your own poor Katie. 
Don’t love the little angels better than me. 
Oh, Charley, Charley.” She threw herself 
upon the ground, and sobbed in an agony of 
grief and disappointment. 

“ Katie,” said Bella, half-frightened at 
this outburst, “let us go home, and come 
again to-morrow and try.” 

“No,” said Katie, with touching hope¬ 
lessness, “I shall never come again. Let 
us go.” 

She rose without another sob, or fresh 
tear, even upon the wet cheek ; but the 
grieved expression of the sweet childish 
mouth was pitiful to behold. 

Back over all the dreary way went Katie 
and Bella. Little shoes wet; little dresses 
dripping; little heads bent, like dew-laden 
flowers; little hearts very heavy. 

At Katie’s door stood her anxious mother, 
peering through the shadow for her darling. 
The child sprang to those loving arms, and 
with one cry, that spoke all the agony of 
bitter doubt that had crept into her young 
confiding heart, exclaimed, 

“Oh, mother, I have been knocking at 
the door of heaven, and Charley would not 
let me in!” 

Dear, grieved little Katie! refusing to 
be comforted in this thy first great sorrow. 
It may be, that ere the violets come again, 
“ God’s hands will beckon unawares ; and 
with a better guide thou shalt find indeed 
the door of heaven. Then knock, little 
pilgrim, and thou shalt be heard amid the 
hallelujahs of all the heavenly choirs. Back 
shall roll the blessed portals, and Charley 
shall lead thee with eager wings to the feet 
of Him who loves little children, while the 
song of angels shall be, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.— John xiii. 35. 



blood of Jesus Christ 
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cleanseth us from 


all sin. 



Some trust in chariots, and some in horses, bnt we will remember the 
name of the Lord.— p *shn u. 7. 
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THE FIBHERMABT8 DOHEEY. 

No wonder the fisherman looks with pride 
On the well-fed donkey that stands at his side; 
For he works, and he lives, as hard as he. 

And a creature more useful there cannot be. 

He knows the fisherman's wife and child. 

And he loves to play with that dog so wild; 

And though sometimes so staid and still, 

He can roll in the meadow with right good will. 

He knows the road to the market well, 

Where the fisherman goes, his fish to sell; 

And though it is hilly, and far, and rough, 

Yet he thinks, for a donkey, it's well enough 

So he trudges along, and little he cares. 

How hard he works, or how ill be fares: 
Content, when his home appears in sight, 

If his kindly master smiles at night 

No wonder the fisherman looks with pride 
On the well-fed donkey that stands at his side, 
For he works, and he lives, as hard as he, 

And a creature more useful there cannot be. 

From UncU John's “ Illustrated Songs 
and Hymns** 

GRIEVE HOT THE SPIRIT. 

I had in my room a beautiful and delicate 
flower. Day after day I cherished it, 
watching its growth till I rejoiced to see it 

E ut forth a blossom. One morning, in my 
urry, I neglected to water it The day 
was sultry, and breathed its hot breath 
upon the neglected flower. When I re¬ 
turned from a journey, I looked upon my 
little favourite, and found it withered and 
drooping. I hastened in the evening to 
remedy the error of tho morning, but in 
vain. It had been fatal, and no care could 
arrest the work of destruction. It was 
scorched and dead. Like this flower is the 
work of the Spirit on the bouL It must be 
constantly cherished, or it will droop and die. 

Remember the plant, should you ever be 
tempted to neglect the duties of the closet. 

What various hind'rances we meet 
In coming to a mercy-seat! 

Yet who that knows the worth of pray'r, 

But wishes to be often there ? 


LITTLE GEORGE. 

Oms summer’s evening a little boy named 
George left his play and ran into the house, 
crying, “Mother, I am very hungry: will 
you give me a piece of bread V 

George’s mother burst into tears, for she 
had neither food nor money in the house, 
nor did she know where to look for either, 
except to her heavenly Father. It was the 
first time in her life that her child had 
asked for bread and she was unable to give 
him any. 

“ Don’t cry, mother,” said George, trying 
to comfort her : “I am not so very hungry. 
I will try to wait till to-morrow, and the 
Lord will send us food then.” 

George tried to look cheerful, but he felt 
heavy at heart, and the tears stood in his 
eyes : he turned away, lest his dear mother 
should notice them, and went back into the 
street. As he walked along, he thought of 
the sufferings of his Saviour, and of the 
happy abode He had gone to prepare for 
his childreA : he looked up to the sky, and 
prayed the Lord to make him good and fit 
for his home above. 

So happy did George feel in his Saviour’s 
love, and in thinking about heaven, where 
there would be no hunger nor thirst, nor 
sorrow nor sighing, that he wandered on 
for a long distanoe, till at last, noticing how 
dark it was getting, he hurried back, lest 
his mother should be alarmed about him. 

When he reached home he was much sur¬ 
prised to find a good supper ready for him. 
The Lord had sent them help in an unex¬ 
pected way, and thankful indeed were both 
mother and son to Him who is the Father 
of the fatherless, and the helper of the poor 
and needy. 

George is now a man earning for him¬ 
self, and above the reach of poverty. He 
esteems it las peculiar privilege to supply the 
wants of his dear mother, who is now old 
and infirm; and he still, with lively faith in 
Christ his Saviour, looks forward to that 
happy abode where there will be no hun¬ 
ger, and where God will wipe away all tears 
from every eye. X. Y. 
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THIS JUVO DS07ZE. 

jMbiiL assing one 

onward with 

heavy bioW8 and savage oaths, he led the way 
with a piece of white rag attached to the 
end of a long willow wand, and the flock 
followed him submissively and trustfully. 
Was not this much better than frightening 
and torturing the poor timid animals under 
his care, as many drovers are in the habit 
of doing ? He led them like the shepherds 
of old were accustomed to lead their flocks— 
he directed them by his voice and gesture. 

And of what, my dear young friends, 
does this remind us ? It reminds us of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the good Shepherd, who 
leads his flock with kindness and forbear¬ 
ance. He knows their weakness and their 
infirmities ; He directs them by his word, 
and the sheep follow Him, for they know 
his voice. T. J. 


THE VIOLET'S LESSON. 

«I Ve come to the meadow sprinkled 
With drops of a shining hue,— 

I *ve left my play and come to learn 
A lesson wise and true.” 

And the fairy little maiden 
Lay down mid violets blue, 

While breezes kissed her rosy clieek. 
And breathed her ringlets through. 


Now sweet little blue-eyed blossom. 

Lift up your shining face, 

And give to me my lesson 
Of meekness and of grace. 

I plncked your first sweet sister. 

And to my mother gave, 

She took my floweret, kissing me. 

And looking very grave ; 

m She said, * My darling daughter. 

This little violet blue 
Can teach a holy lesson 
To wiser ones than you.* 

And so I waited patiently 

Till the ground was covered o’er. 

For I thought a thousand violets 
Could surely teach me more.” 

So she placed her ear among them. 

But still she heard no sound. 

Save the waving of the long grass. 

And the wild bee humming round. 

“Now what's the holy lesson 

That yon can teach?” she said'; 

No little violet spoke to her, 

But each one bowed its head 

“ Yon cannot speak to me, but 
Your meaning now I see, 

* Bow your head and keep it low,* 

Is the lesson you have for me.” 

So she bore the fragrant teaching 
In her heart, the flower had given, 

She won the blessing of the meek. 

She wears a crown in heaven. 

Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


A HINDU FAKIR. 

This is one of the so-callod holy men of 
India. These are, acconling to the belief of 
the Hindus, the very holiest characters, who 
are sure to go to heaven; and they are 
actually worshipped by the people. In his 
bag, or wallet, the Fakir collects money 
and food. He spends his days travelling 
from city to city, gossipping, making mis¬ 
chief, deceiving, and doing very great harm, 
wherever he goes. 

So the inhabitants of India live 1 so they 
die ! worshipping wicked men, praying to 
I them as gods. Oh, that they may soon 
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know and love Jesus, the blessed Saviour. ' [ ven, given among men, whereby we most 
“ For there is none other name under hea-1 be saved.” See Acts of the Apostles iv. 1L 


THE HINDU FAKIR. 
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MORS PRECIOUS TRAM GOLD. 

A uttlx Indian boy, named Jack, in an 
TnHitn school established by Rev. Messrs. 
West and Cockran, Missionaries of the En¬ 
glish Church Missionary Society, was taken 

very sick. In this condition one of the 
Missionaries visited him, and, observing a 
Bible lying under the corner of his blanket, 
he said— 

“ Jack, you have a friend there; I am 








glad to see that; I hope you will find good 
from it,” 

Weak and almost dying as the poor fellow 
was, he raised himself on his elbow, held 
the Bible in his emaciated hand, and, while 
a smile played on his countenance, he said, 
u This, Sir, is my dear friend ; you gave it 


to me when we all went down to live at 
Mr. Cockran’s. For a long time I have 
read it much, and often thought of what it 
told me. Last year I went to see my Bister” 
(about two hundred miles oft), “where I 
remained two months. When I was half 
way back over the lake I remembered that 
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v s v K»hlo boiuud me. I directly 
,, wv'MUvt, iiud was utue days by my- 
4 * u* and fw> iu my oanoe, before 

\ uskvh thu place; but I found my 

tuvud, and determined 1 would not part 
«iih it a&aiu, aud everainoe it has been near 
in v Uii^t i and 1 have been thinking that 
l should have the blessed book buried with 
uus but 1 have thought since that I had 
better give it to you when I am gone, that 
it uiay do some one else good.” 


TO LITTLE BOT DBOWNEB. 

A little boy (a relation of Sir Henry Have- 
look), went out for an excursion with a 
iaiiy. On returning home, the horses took 
right in crossing a bridge, and the carriage 
was overturned. The remainder of tfie 
Party escaped uninjured ; but the child was 
d it >wnod in the river beneath. The Sunday 
irevious he had learnt the accompanying 
iuos to repeat to his mother— 

11 Here we have no continuing city, bat we seek one to 
come.*'— Hkb. 13,11. 

One sweetly solemn, earnest thought 
Comes to me o’er and o er; 

I’m nearer to my home to-day 
Than I have been before. 

I’m nearer to my Father’s house. 

Where many mansions be; 

I’m nearer to the great, white throne. 

Nearer the jasper sea. 

I *m nearer to the bound of life, 

Where I shall leave its care; • 

I ’m nearer laying down my cross. 

Nearer my crown to wear. 

But in the dreary space between, 

Slow winding thro? the night. 

Doth lie that dim and unknown stream, 
Which leads at last to light. 

O, Father ! make me trust Thee more; 
Strengthen my feeble faith; 

And let me feel as if I trod 
This unknown shore of death. 


For even now my feet may stand 
Upon the river’s brink; 

I may be nearer to my home. 

Much nearer than I think. 

I MUST HOT TEASE XT MOTHER 

I must not tease my mother. 

For she is very kind, 

And every thing she says to me, 

I must directly mind; 

For when I was a baby. 

And could not speak or walk, 

She let me in her bosom sleep. 

And taught me how to talk. 

I must not tease my mother; 

And when she likes to read. 

Or has the headache, I will step 
Most silently indeed. 

I will not choose a noisy play. 

Nor trifling troubles tell, 

But sit down quiet by her side, 

And try to make her well. 

I must not tease my mother; 

I’ve heard my father say, 

When I was in my cradle sick, 

She nursed me night and day. 

She lays me in my little bed, 

She gives me clothes and food. 

And I have nothing else to pay. 

But trying to be good. 

I must not tease my mother; 

She loves me all the day, 

And she Ijas patience with my faults. 

And teaches me to pray. 

How much I ’ll strive to please her. 

She every hour shall see; 

For should she go away or die. 

What would become of me? 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

OHLY ONE SAVIOUR 

When the world was drowned, there was 
only one ark ; when the Israelites in the 
wilderness were bitten by the fiery flying 
serpents, there was only one remedy ; and 
for lost sinners, there is only one Saviour. 
But he is an all-sufficient and glorious 
Saviour. 
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THE EXAMPLE OP A DOG. 

My dear children, in holy writ we are often 
commanded to learn of the animal crea¬ 
tion. The “ Ant,” the “Bee,” the “Fowls 
of the air,” are pointed out to us ; for al¬ 
though man has the gift of reason, and animals 
have only instinct , which is a lower kind of 
reason, yet sometimes the humbler faculties 
of the brute creation are so well exercised 
as to put to shame the negligence of those 
who are gifted with an immortal sold. 

On Saturday, the 18th of May in this 
year, an accident happened to one of the 
most wonderful dogs of modern times— Bob, 
the Firemen’s Dog. 

He was going, as usual, with the engine 
to a fire, when, most unfortunately, poor 
dear Bob was run over by the engine, and 
killed. When the fire-bell. rang at the 
station to “make ready,” Bob always 
started up promptly at duty’s call and 
ran before the engine, barking to clear 
the way, and was most useful, not only in 
preventing obstructions, but in stimulating 
the men by his energy. We have called 
him “Poor dear Bob,” and we repeat the 
phrase, for human beings owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to this noble animal. 

For years he has attended the fires of the 
metropolis, but not as many do, to look on 
and make a noise, and obstruct the workers; 
not as, I am ashamed to say, some do to 
plunder and make a wicked profit out of 
one of the heaviest calamities; not as others 
do, to gratify their eyes with a grand and 
awful sight, as if human affliction was to 
them merely as an exhibition of fireworks : 
no, for none of these motives did Bob fre¬ 
quent the fires: he went as a helper; and 
so efficient was the aid he afforded, that 
the firemen had a brass collar made for him, 
on which was engraven— 

“ Stop me not, but onward let me jog, 

I ’m Bob, the London firemen’s dog.’* 

At the time of the great explosion in th e 
Westminster Road, of the firework maker’s 
premises, when dread filled all minds—the 
nature of the materials in the house being 
fearfully explosive—Bob rushed in, unde¬ 


terred by the noise, as of a great gun, the 
smell, the smoke, and when he came out he 



brought a poor cat in his mouth, and thus 
saved it from a cruel death. 

At a fire in Lambeth, when the firemen 
were told that all the inmates were out of 
the burning premises, Bob was not satisfied 
with this testimony: he went to a side-door 
and listened, and there, by loud and continued 
barking, attracted the notice of the brigade. 
The men felt sure, from Bob’s agitation, 
that some one was in the passage, and, on 
bursting open the door, a child was found 
nearly dead from suffocation. 

Bob may be said to have saved this child’s 
life. Bob was also an orator. “Oh, 
how was that?’ say my young readers: 
“surely oratory means speaking, and 
Bob could not speak.” No, Bob could not 
utter words, though he could make himself 
very clearly understood, which is more 
than all speakers do. There was a mean¬ 
ing and a purpose in his mode of ex¬ 
pression, ana that I am afraid is more 
than can be said of many speakers: those 
who talk for talking sake, those who utter 
folly and nonsense, and those who abuse 
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Bob, the Firemen's Dog. * 


tlieir gift of speech by using bad, or rude, 
or cruel words, are not to be compared with 
Bob, who employed every sound that he 
could make for good. “ He could all but 
speak,” said the men, who loved him ; and 
more than speak in the hour of danger; 
for his loud, sharp bark had a vast deal of 
meaning in it. But Bob was an orator in 
the sense of attending public meetings, and 
giving his testimony. At the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Animals which was held in 
1860, and on previous occasions, this brave 
dog went through a series of wonderful 
performances, to shew how the fire-engines 
were pumped, and most kindly and effec¬ 
tually would he give his warning bark, and, 
in his way, tell the scenes that he had 
passed through. Fine, noble creature! It 
was sad that a violent death should have 
been his lot, after a life spent in merciful 
actions. But he died at his work and doing 
his duty. 

Dear young reader, are you as docile and 
willing to learn as Bob must have been? 
Do you try to use your gifts for the good 


of others, as Bob did ? Are you prompt, 
merciful, honest, and brave, as Bob ? 

Perhaps some of you may think you are 
brave, because you return blows and can 
fight. All that is not true bravery. The 
really brave are those who use God's good 
gift of strength to succour the w'eak, and 
to save from danger. Bob used his strength 
to save life, 'and not, as fighters do, to in¬ 
jure or to take it. He risked his life in 
doing good, and died at last in his duty. 

Not to many men is permitted the bless¬ 
ing of saving life. Such honour and hap¬ 
piness are rare ; but all, the very youngest 
child, may make life sweeter and happier 
to all by loving obedience and generous 
kindness. You have reason, you have 
speech: see that you use these gifts well : 
do not be completely outdone by a dog. 



Bob Pumping the Engine. 
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xsHDnro SToexnros. 

I once knew a little girl called Fanny, who 
had been taught by her kind motner to 
mend her own clothes. Some things she 
liked to do very much, but one very im¬ 
portant branch of mending she greatly dis¬ 
liked ; that was, darning her stockings. 
She would often leave the 8m all holes un¬ 
mended, forgetting that “a stitch in time 
saves nine;’’ consequently the following 
week they had grown much larger, so that 
she was then quite unable to do them her¬ 
self, and too much ashamed to ask her 
mother. She therefore crammed them away 
into one of her drawers, unmended. 

This continuod for some weeks, when one 
day Fanny’s elder sister found them. She 
called the little girl to her, and spoke kindly 
but firmly about the evil of forming such 
bad habits, which she said would become 
more and more difficult to overcome, as she 
grew older. She then brought her work- 
basket, and telling Fanny to sit down be¬ 
side her, promised to darn all the holes in 
one stocking, that she might know how to 
do the rest. When this was done, the child 
was so much pleased with the neat work, 
that she was quite determined to try to dam 
all the others as neatly as the one her sister 
had done. She tried and tried again, and 
though failing many times, she at last suc¬ 
ceeded. That little girl is now a woman, 
but she has never forgotten her darning 
lesson, and she has frequently thanked her 
kind Bister for assisting her to overcome the 
untidy habit into which she had fallen. 

FOB0IYBHEM. 

The parted wave cnt with the keel, 

A moment's time will heal it: 

The netted wax best takes the stamp 
With which you mean to seal it: 

The weeping willow bears the blast 
Which breaks not, though it bends it: 

** The sandal tree with fragrant breath 
Perfumes the axe that rends it.” 

Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.—Rom. xii. 2L 


OHARLDTS BIRTH-DAY. 

A happier boy could not be found than 
Charles Dinsmoor, on the morning of his 
tenth birth-day. The sun was shining into 
his chamber, but it was not more cheering 
than his own sunny face, as he saw the beau¬ 
tiful presents collected there to surprise him 
at his awakening. Charlie’s father was 
rich, so that the means were not wanting to 
minister to the happiness of his children ; 
and the gifts were better than those which 
fell to the lot of many children ; yet trifle* 
are quite as strong indications, and should 
be equally acceptable, as proofs of brotherly, 
sisterly, and parental love. 

Willie, the little rogue, pretended to be 
asleep, but he was peeping with one eye 
from beneath the bed-clothes to enjoy his 
brother’s surprise. “Here, Will, don’t be 
sleeping there, but get up and look at my 
beautiful presentsand with delight ho 
seized and examined a little riding-suit of 
brilliant green, richly and tastefully trim¬ 
med. A slip of paper was attached, on 
which was written, “ From Charlie 9 s mother , 
with the hope that her boy wiU always be, as 
now , deserving of his mothers love. 

Then came Nelly’s gift in the shape of a 
velvet riding-cap ; Effie’s was a tiny snow- 
white plume waving over its visor. Willie’s 
was a riding-whip silver-mounted; and, 
last of all, came Eddie’s, a pretty pair of 
gloves. Charlie was in ecstasies: never 
had he received gifts so much to his taste ; 
and now he must array himself in them, 
to appear at breakfast.' And, as we have 
said, a happier boy than Charlie Dins¬ 
moor oould not be found on that beautiful 
May morning. But in the flashing of his 
bright black eyes was there nothing dis¬ 
cernible but a joyous spirit ? A close ob¬ 
server might have fancied that flashes of 
anger and indications of passion might 
emanate therefrom, for Charlie had his 
faults, as we shall see, and that day was to 
teach him a lesson never, never to be forgotten. 

Kisses and congratulations met him on 
every hand, but papa’s gift was yet wanting, 
when, as the happy little group assembled 
on the lawn, a beautiful black pony, sleek 
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and glossy, with a crimson-velvet saddle¬ 
cloth, suddenly appeared, and was trotted 
up to the steps by a groom who ran to keep 
pace with him. A shout of joy and clapping 
of bands welcomed this last best gift from 
papa, and Charlie sprang into his arms and 
cried for joy. 

The next moment he was mounted on 
pony’s back and prancing over the green ; 
and now he could not rest until his father 
joined him for a ride. They were absent 
about an hour, and mother, brothers, and 
sisters awaited their return at the gate that 
terminated the gravel walk winding through 
the green in front of the cottage. 

Presently they appeared, and Charlie 
rode his best to display his horsemanship to 
his observers. Just as he approached the 
gate, and was prancing in all the pride of 
his birth-day array, pony suddenly halted, 
and nothing could induce him to advance. 

“Soothe him, my son,” said his father, 
“or dismount: perhaps something has hurt 
him , * 9 

But, mortified at his failure to appear to 
advantage, the colour mounted to Charlie’s 
cheek, his eye dilated with anger, and, rais¬ 
ing hts riding-whip in the air, he brought it 
down with such violence upon the back of 
the poor pony, that he winced and plunged, 
then reared, and the next instant fell back¬ 
ward with the young rider beneath him. A 
cry of horror ran through the little group, 
and a simultaneous rush brought them ail. 
to bis aid. 

Oh, Charlie ! dear Charlie ! was echoed 
■gain and again and when he was finally 
raised, a cry of anguish followed the an¬ 
nouncement that his left leg was badly 
broken. And now the song of triumph was 
turned into a wail of sorrow, as he was 
borne back to his sunny chamber, the scene 
of his morning’s joyousness. There, for 
long weeks, he lingered in great suffering. 
Fever burned in his veins, and, when at last 
subdued, the flashing eye had lost its lustre, 
and Charlie was but the wreck of his former 
self. And had all this suffering been with¬ 
out its effect on the spirit that dwelt in that 
little shattered frame ? Oh, no ! in the long 


night watches, when sleep came uot to his 
eyelids, and when a tender mother, and 

S ontle sisters and brothers watched over 
im, he asked himself, “Do I deserve all 
this tenderness V and conscience, that faith¬ 
ful friend of the soul, assured him that he 
had brought this evil upon himself by the 
indulgence of au evil temper. That he had 
disobeyed a kind father when he bade him 
ursue a different course In this he had 
eeply sinned, and he bitterly, most bitterly 
repented; the more when he learned that the 
poor pony’s apparent obstinacy was only the 
result of suffering, from a sharp stone that 
had got within the shoe. 

And many an hour did Charlie weep in 
penitence when no eye but that of God could 
see him. He bore his sufferings with a pa¬ 
tience which he had never manifested before, 
and which endeared him to all around him ; 
and when his little pet sister, Nelly, laid her 
head down upon his pillow and whispered— 
“How gentle and patient you are, Charlie 
dear !” he replied with a flood of tears— 

“I have been so wicked, Nelly, that I 
ought to bear my punishment patiently. 
Will dear father ana mother, ana will you 
all forgive me ? and, more than all, will God 
ever forgive me V 

He wept bitterly, but Nelly kissed his 
tears away, and ran to call them all around 
his couch, to assure him of their forgiveness; 
“for,” said she, “ Charlie will never get well 
without it” 

And many and many a prayer went np 
from poor Charlie’s bed of suffering, in the 
silent night watches, for pardon from Him 
whose commandment he had broken; and 
when at last convalescent, he went out from 
his sick room into the open air, it was not 
alone outwardly he was changed. His spirit 
was humbled, his passions subdued. Not 
a word of reproach had there met his ear ; 
but the voice of God, which he had heard in 
the silence, had taught him that to subdue 
his passions was a greater glory than to 
conquer worlds ; and in bis after years the 
lesson was not lost which resulted from the 
teachings of Charlie'* Birthday. 
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would, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, be too expensive, my 
usual conveyance is a common 
chair, to the sides of which two 
bamboo poles are loosely slung, 
and the whole carried by four men, 
each placing one end of the pole 
upon his shoulder, while I hold 
a large palmyra umbrella to de¬ 
fend myself from the blazing sun 
or rain, as numerous duties compel 
me to travel at all hours and all 
seasons.” 


THE LAW 0? xmn SB. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELLING IN TRAVANCORE. 


CURIOUS CONVEYANCE. 

The Rev. J. Peet, Church Missionary in 
Travancore, in India, writes in his interest, 
ing journal— 

“Go with me to one of the Mavelicare | 
out-stations. We travel by water some five J 
miles in a westerly direction, and land at 
Kyamgulum, formerly a place of great , 
trade. From this we have to go south, about 
four miles, through a great deal of paddy, | 
or rice-ground, for many months under 
water, and always more or less swampy, | 
which renders walking next to impossible 
for Europeans. But as palankin travelling 


It has been said that a kind word 
doeth good like a medicine, and 
there have been instances in 
which a kind look has done good. 

A short time since, a little boy 
was walking with his nurse, when 
they passed an old man playing 
a harp. The child looked at the 
man, and smiled as lie passed; 
and the man said, “ Stop, dear 
child ; I will play you a tune.” 
When lie had done, the child, 
who is fond of music, smiled very 
sweetly, and tried in his childish 
way to thank the poor man. 

The poor old man went away 
saying, “There, that smile, and 
that pleasant look, have done 
me more good than all the money 
I have taken to-day.” Let all 
who read this go and do as this dear child 
did. If'you cannot help the poor, speak 
kindly to them, and let them see that the 
law of kindness dwells upon } r our lips. 

_ L. 

THE BEE. 

The wise, industrious bee employs the hours, 

In sipping fragrance from the various flowers; 
No plant, no herb, that nature’s hand prepares, 
But yields her honey to reward her cares. 

Learn by the bee, from each event to find, 

Some hint of use, or profit, to your mind: 
Nothing so small but you may draw from thence 
Improvement for your virtue or your tense. 
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NATIVE SUSPENSION BRIDGE IK CEYLON. 


The above is a picture of one of the curious 
bridges made by the natives of Ceylon. It 
is formed of the cable-rattan cane, which is 
sometimes found as long as from 200 to 300 
feet in length. The ladder leading up to the 
bridge is made of pieces of cane tied together 
by creeping plants. The natives of Ceylon 
are very ingenious. They live in a beau¬ 
tiful country, close to India, but they know 
very little of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. They worship demons and evil 


spirits. Several Missionaries have gone 
out from England to tell the natives about 
the blessed Saviour who died for them. 
Let us pray that God would be pleased to 
bless their labours, especially amongst the 
children in the Mission schools of Ceylon. 
We purpose sending parcels of picture books 
and papers shortly to several of the Missio¬ 
naries in Ceylon, and if any of our readers 
would like to contribute thereto, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 
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A TXbIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. I “Well, my dear, I think little boys and 
“O, Aunty,” said little Edward, “I had girls may learn a lesson from your friend 
such a b&ppy day yesterday—so happy : ; the cockatoo. It is so delightful to see 
papa and mamma took me to the Zoological children kind and attentive to each other.” 
gardens. I cannot tell you half of what —King David says, “Behold how good and 
I saw. Lions, and tigers, and leopards, and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
bears, and monkeys—and then the birds— gether in unity.” “Well, my dear Edward, 
oh such beautiful birds in the aviaries. I saw I am glad you enjoyed your visit to the 
two very pretty white cockatoos, and I gave gardens so much. You saw some of the won- 
thera each a nut. One of them took the derful works of God, and they speak to you 
nut from the other, and I thought he was of His wisdom, love, and power. Just reach 
a very greedy fellow not to be contented your Bible, and turn to the 104th Psalm, and 
with his own; but when he had cracked the the 24th ver., ‘ O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
nut, instead of eating the kernel himself, works! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
he very politely gave it to his companion I” all; the earth is full of Thy riches!” 
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THE LION. 

The lion, because of his great strength and 
courage, is called the king of beasts. He is 
a native of most parts of Africa, and the 
southern parts of Asia. His height is from 
three to four feet; his length from six to 
nine feet. 

The strength of the lion is very great. 
He can break the skull of a horse by the 
stroke of his paw. Near the Cape of Good 
Hope, a lion was once seen to seise a heifer, 
ana to leap over a ditch with it in its mouth, 
without any difficulty. 

When the lion is at rest, he looks very 
grave and majestic; but when he is enraged 
his look is very terrible, and his roar is so 
loud, that it sounds like distant thunder. 

The lion sometimes lives to a great age. 
One, of the name of Pompey, died in London 
in 1760, at the age of 70. This noble ani¬ 
mal seldom attacks any creature, unless 
when hard pressed by hunger. Many stories 
are told of the lion’s generosity. Some years 
ago, lions were kept in the Tower of London, 
and one day a small black spaniel was 
cruelly thrown into the cage of a large lion 
for his dinner. The little animal trembled 
and shivered, and held up his paws, as if 
praying for mercy: The lion, instead of 
devouring him, turned him over, first with 
one paw, and then with the other. When 
food was brought into the cage, the lion 
kept aloof, and invited the dog, as well as 
he could, to taste it. From this day the 
strongest friendship commenced between 
the lion and the dog. In about twelve 
months the little spaniel sickened and died. 

The lion appeared to think that his little 
favourite was asleep, but finding that all his 
efforts to wake him were in vain, he walked 
about the cage at a swift and uneasy pace. 
He would then look at him with tenderness, 
and again lift up his head and roar loudly. 
The keeper tried in vain to move the body 
of the dog. When quite spent with grief, 
the noble animal stretched himself by the 
remains of his beloved little playfellow, laid 
his paws upon him, and took him to his 
bosom. For five days he thus gradually 
declined, refusing all food, till one morning 


he was found dead, with his head reclining 
on the body of his little friend, and they 
were both interred together. 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 

In a public school in New York, a short 
time since, on an alarm of fire, a terrible 
panic ensued, and many of the scholars were 
injured by rushing to the doors, and one of 
the teachers, a young lady, jumped from 
the window. Among the hundreds of 
children with whom the building was 
crowded was one girl, among the best of 
the school, who, through all the frightful 
scene, maintained composure. The colour, 
indeed, forsook her cheek. Her lip quivered, 
the tears stood in her eyes ; but she did not 
move. After order had been restored, and 
all her companions had been brought back 
to their places, the question was asked her 
how she came to sit so still, when every¬ 
body else was in such a fright. “My 
father,” said she, “is a fireman, and he 
told me, if there was an alarm of fire in the 
school, I must just sit still.” 

Our God it the Father of all, 

The Father of mercies and love; 

He pities the works of Hia hand, 

Though He reigns in the heavens above. 

Not a sparrow can fall to the ground 
Without Hia permission or care; 

From such a kind Father and Friend, 

Oh ! what have Hia children to fear? 

We have nothing to fear but from sin: 

It is sin that displeases our God; 

When we do not obey His command. 

Like a father, He nses the rod. 


THE LITTLE 10T ABD HIS BABBITS. 

“Oh, mother !” exclaimed a little boy,.as 
he entered the house one day, “ something 
has killed all my rabbits !” Without giving 
his mother time to reply, he continued, 
“ Perhaps, mother, it is a judgment of God 
come upon me for stealing meat for them ; 
but I am glad that I have none left, for 
they would have been a temptation to make 
me steal again.” 
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Would you, ob my little children. 

Hare your Saviour, from above, 

Looking down with smiles upon you, 

Smiles of fond and tender love? 

You must try and loving be, 

You must live in amity. 

Would you have a gentle Shepherd 
Lead you kindly by his side; 

Would you, oh ye helpless lambkins. 

Have his arm, so strong to guide? 

Yon must try and help each other, 
You must comfort one another. 

Would you, when your eye is trembling. 
With the hastening eager tear, 

Have it wiped, ere yet descended, 

By a Friend at all times near ? 

You must sympathise with all. 

Sorrow for each brother’s fall. 

Would you, when your heart is aching, 
With a grief full hard to bear, 

Have your Saviour Jesus taking 
In it all a pitying share ? 

You must weep with those that weep, 
When the road is rough and steep. 

Would you, when your cheek is glowing, 
And with glee your eye is bright. 

Have that pleasure made enduring, 

Made a day without a night ? 

You must try and happy be, 

When another is in glee. 

Would you, when your pulse is slower, 
And the hand of death is nigh, 

Have your Saviour gently fold you, 

Bear you to his home on high ? 

You must pray, with earnest care, 
Jesus Christ to take you there. 

Would you thus do all I *ve written, 

Love each other and the Lord ; 

The 8pirit t is alone can make yon. 

Freely given through Jesu’s blood. 

And He has promised, if you pray, 
You shall not go unheard away. 


HAYDOH, THE PAINTER. 

Many boys like to have their own way : 
they hate the healthy discipline of parents 
and teachers; they would break away from 
the restraints of schools and work and home. 
But these are just what you need to curb 
you, to steady you, to make you a true man, 
and not a monster. 

Benjamin Hay don was a painter, who, with 
considerable talent, might have gained fame 
and fortune by his profession, but for his 
self-will and obstinacy, which misled his 
judgment, soured his temper, disappointed 
bis patrons, and turned his friends into 
enemies. “Oh, why did I not yield?” he 
bitterly cries on one occasion, when he had 
quarrelled with his best friend. Sir George 
Beaumont. “Why did I not yield? It 
was because my mind wanted the discipline 
of early training. I trace all the misfortunes 
of my life to this early and irremediable want 
—my will had not been curbed. Perhaps 
mine is a character in which all the parts 
would have harmonized, if my will had been 
broken early.” This was his bitter lamen¬ 
tation; and he at last ended his unhappy 
life by committing suicide. He was found 
dead one morning in his painting-room, at 
the foot of his easel. He perished by his 
own hand. Let not such examples be lost 
upon us, and let every young person mark 
them welL 

LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 

“ Who are they whose little feet. 

Facing life’s dark journey through, 

Now have reached that heavenly seat. 

They had ever kept in view ? 

* I from Greenland’s frozen land,* 

4 1 from India’s sultry plain ;* 

4 1 from Afric’s barren sand,' 

4 I from islands of the main.* 

All our earthly journey past, 

Every tear and pain gone by, 

Here together met at last, 

At the portals of the sky; 

Each the welcome 4 Come * awaits. 
Conquerors over death and sin! 

Lift your heads, ye golden gates. 

Let the little travellers in." 
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PLEASANT SOUNDS. 

I love to sec the crystal brook 
Go rippling o'er the stones; 

Upon its mossy banks to look, 

And hear its soft low tones. 

1 love to hear the evening breeze 
The willow branches shake, 

The buzz that underneath the trees 
The busy insects make. 

The birds, that sing themselves to sleep, 
The leaves that gently fall, 

The distant bleating of the sheep— 

There’s music in them all. 

If earthly music sounds so sweet, 

What must the heavenly be, 

Where harpers harp before Thy seat, 
Glory and praise to Thee! 

I never heard the angel’s voice, 

I never learned their song; 

But if I make the Lord my choice, 

It will be mine ere long. F. P. 


THE SHEEP AND THE LAMBS. 

If sheep so greatly need 

The shepherd’s watchful care, 

Lambs would be desolate indeed 
If they forsaken were. 

They know not where to go, 

Unless he leads them on: 

Know not where sweetest herbs do grow. 
Or clearest waters run. 

None but the shepherd’s arm 
His little lambs can keep, 

From every danger and alarm, 

That might dismay the sheep. 

When in his arms they lie, 

Then only are they strong; 

Or when they feed, beneath his eye. 
Amid the fleecy throng. 

Thou art the Shepherd, Lord, 

And I, thy little lamb; 

I’m safe if Thou thy help afford, 
However weak I am. 


From M Illustrated Songs and Hymns for the Little Ones,” compiled by Uncle John. 
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From “ Illustrated Songs and Hymns for Little Ones. 
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CONTENTS]) TOIL 

“ What are yon doing ?” said Mr. B. 

To little Thomas Cleep, 

“ I m rooting weeds, 8ir, as you see, 

And guarding father’s sheep.” 

“ And do you like the same employ 
On each returning day ? 

You surely rather would enjoy 
A good long game at play.” 

“ Why, Sir? I do not know, I *m sure. 
That that would be much better, 

I like to guard my father’s sheep, 

And follow them to tether.” 

** Who is your father, little man ?” 

“ His name is Isaac Cleep: 

He lives in yonder whitewash’d cot 
Beneath the hill so steep.'* 

“ Pray tell me what your age may be.** 

¥ Ten, Sir, come Whitsuntide; 

And for the last two years or more 
My shepherd's crook I Ve plied.** 

49 How long have you been working now ?" 
“ Ever since six o’clock, 

Rambling about this nice green hill, 

And guarding father's flock.** 

“ You must be hungry, then, I think, 

No turnips I can find.” 

“ You see, Sir, there are plenty here, 
Therefore I need not mind.'* 

‘ Would you like some playthings, Tom ?** 

t “ Playthings, Sir! what are they ?** 

“ Why, balls, and ninepins, bats, and tops, 
And hoops to bowl away." 

“ No, Sir, but I had once a whip 
My father bought for me. 

And I *ve a rope, so I can skip, 

When full of joy and glee. 

“ And are you satisfied with these. 
Requiring nothing more ?** 

“ Oh yes, Sir, these are quite enough, 

And better than a score." 


“ Would you like some money, Tom, 

To buy a few plum cakes?" 

“ No, Sir, for mother, now and then, 

A good plum-pudding makes." 

“ Perhaps you *d like a pocket-knife 
For cutting sticks in two?" 

“ I have one, 8ir, and here it is, 

A very sharp one, too." 

“ Your shoes are old, they’re full of holes, 
You want a better pair." 

“ Mother bought some t'other day. 

But they 're for Sunday wear." 

u Your hat is old, *tis sadly torn, 

Indeed it’s quite a tatter.” 

“ I like as well to go without, 

So, Sir, it is no matter.'* 

“ Why, little Tom," said Mr. B., 

You ’re easily contented." 

" Aye, Sir," said he, “and that's the way 
. That trouble is prevented," 


TEACH US TO PRAY. 

J esus, Saviour, listen now. 

At Thy footstool low I bow; 

Oh, inspire each word I say, 

Jesus, teach me how to pray. 

Bend Thou from Thy throne on high, 
Hear, oh hear the sinner's cry; 

Thou, the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Jesus, teach me how to pray. 

Not for works that I have done, 

Could I e’er for sin atone; 

Spurn, ob, spurn me not away, 

Jesus, teach me how to pray. 

Keep me ever near Thy side. 

Be my Counsellor, my Guide; 

While in devious paths I stray, 

Jesus, teach me how to pray. 

Through Earth's tedious, darksome wild. 
Lead, oh, gently lead Thy child; 

Till shall set life’s final day, 

Jesus, teach us how to pray. 
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THX VSE OF FLOWEBS- 

God might hare bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small. 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree 
Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of our’s; 

For luxury, medicine, and toil 
And yet have had no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow; 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 

The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The mighty dews might fall. 

And the herb that giveth life to man 
Might yet have drunk them alL 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made. 
All dyed with rainbow light; 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night: 

Springing in valleys green and low. 

And on the mountains high. 

And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passes by ? 

Our outward life requires them not, 

Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man. 

To beautify the earth: 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 

Whene'er his faith is dim; 

For whoso careth for the flowers 

• Will much more care for him ! 

Mas. Hownr. 


A BIRD-LESSOR. 

“This little fellow,” said Martin Luther of 
a bird going to roost, “has chosen his 
shelter, and is quietly rooking himself to 
sleep, without a care for to-morrow’s lodg¬ 
ing ; calmly holding by his little twig, and 
leaving God alone to think of him.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ATI the Biek Numbers of tbs New Series of the "Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend " may be bad through any Bookseller. 

Packets by Post.— roar eopta of the “ Children* friend » 

may be bad. port frr*, lor twelve month*, in any part of the 
United Kingdom. France, or Del/tam, by remitting foor e htW n g e 
in a tarn pa to Maasn. SEELRY. JACKSON, and HALLIDA Y, 
St. Fleet Street, or to Mr. 8 . W. PARTRIDGE, No. 9, Paternoster 
Row, London. 


Sir William Coolrs, Governor of Virginia, 
was conversing one day with a merchant in 
the street, when he saw a negro pass who 
saluted him. Sir William, having returned 
the salutation, the merchant, in surprise, 
asked him, 

“ How! does your Excellency condescend 
to bow to a slave V 

“To be sure,” answered the governor; “I 
should be very sorry that a slave should 
shew himself more civil than I. 


DEINKIN 6-FOUNTAINS. 

If every clergyman in the land would do 
what the Rev. J. J. Clarke, M.A., of St. 
Michael’s, Derby, has done, there would be 
less sorrow and more joy in many hearts 
and homes. By the erection of the large 
drinking-fountain adjoining his church, Mr. 
Clarke has not only prevented hundreds of 
men from entering a public-house, but he 
has saved many a poor dog from the severe 
sufferings ensuing from intense thirst. We 
hope that, before long, every parish will 
have its drinking-fountain. The Earl of 
Carlisle wisely observes, “Erect drinking- 
fountains, and habits of intemperance will 
soon shew a diminution ; and with a dimi¬ 
nution of intemperance will be stopped the 
most prolific of all sources of crime.” And 
the Earl of Shaftesbury adds, “Of all the 
efforts I have been called to make, there is 
none that so strongly commends itself to my 
feelings and my judgment as the ‘Free 
Drinking-fountains’ Movement.’” Those 
who wish to contribute towards the erec¬ 
tion of fountains, or desire any information 
as to cost, Arc., are invited to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Drinking Foun¬ 
tains’ Association, 11 Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, London. 
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Avrtriar 

Aurora baa arrived with its rich clusters 
of golden fruit, and again we have to 


tbank our heavenly Father for a bountiful 
harvest. He causeth the grass to grow for 
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the cattle, and herb for the service of man, 
that he may bring forth fruit out of the 
earth. Let us all unite in saying from our 
hearts, “ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy name.” 


HABYXST SOHO. 

The God of harvest praise. 

In loud thanksgiving raise, 

Hand, heart, and voice; 

The valleys laugh and sing. 

Forests and mountains ring. 

The plains their tribute bring. 

The streams rejoice. 

Of food for man and beast, 

Jehovah spreads a feast. 

Above, beneath. 

Te herds and flocks draw near, 

Fowls, ye are welcome here; 

His goodness crowns the year 
For all that breathe. 

The wind, the rain, the sun. 

Their genial work have done; 

Would’st thou be fed? 

Man, to thy labour bow. 

Thrust in the sickle now, 

Reap where thou once did’st plough, 
God sends thee bread. 

The God of harvest praise, 

Hands, hearts, and voices raise, 

With sweet accord; 

From field to garner throng, 

Bearing your sheaves along, 

And in your harvest song 
Bless ye the Lord. 

Montgomery. 


TEE HAPPY CHILD. 

BY MRS. HARRIET B. STOWE. 

“Papa,” said Edward Thompson to his 
father, “you don’t know what beautiful 
things James Robertson has, of all kinds.” 
“ Ob, yes,” said little Robert, “ when w'o 


were there yesterday, he took us up into a | 
little room that was full of playthings, just I 
like a toy-shop.” 

“ He had little guns and two drums, and I 
a trumpet and a fife,” said Edward, “and ' 
one of the drums was a real one, papa, such ! 
as men play on. ” I 

“ Ana, papa, he had railroad cars, with a 
little railroad for them to go on, and steam- 
engine and all,” said Robert. 

“ And a whole company of wooden sol¬ 
diers,” said Edward. 

“ And all sorts of blocks to build houses,” 
said Robert. 

“And besides, papa,” said Edward, “he i 
has a real live pony to ride on, such a funny I 
little fellow you never saw, and he has such 
a pretty little riding-stick, and a splendid I 
saddle and bridle.” 

“ Really,” said their father, “you make ! 
out quite a list of possessions.” [ 

“Oh, but papa, we have not told you 
half ; he has a beautiful flower-garden, and 
a gardener to cultivate it for him, so that 1 
he don’t have to take any trouble with it, 
and he can do any thing with the flowers he | 
chooses. ” i, 

“Oh! and papa, he has rabbits, and a - 
beautiful grey squirrel, with a cage fixed so 
nicely, and the squirrel plays so many droll | 
tricks ; and he has a parrot that can talk 
and laugh, and call his name, and say a I 
great many funny things.” | 

“Well,” said their father, “I suppose ( 

you think that James is a very nappy | 

boy V | 

“Oh yes, indeed, papa, how can he help 
being happy?” saia Doth boys; “besides, 
bis mamma, he says, lets him do very much 
as he likes about every thing.” 

“Indeed,” said their father, “and was 
he so very happy all day when you were 
there V 

“Why, no, not all day,” said Edward, 

“ but there was a reason for it; for in the ( 
morning we had planned to go out te the 
lake to fish, and it rained, and it made i 
James feel rather cross, I suppose.” ( 

“But,” said his father, “I should have 
thought, from your account, that there were 
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things enough in the house to have amused 
you all” 

“But James said he was so used to all 
those things that he did not want to play 
with them,” said Robert; “ he called some 
of the prettiest things he had ugly old 
things, and said he hated the sight of 
them.” 


“Well,” said their father, “I suppose 
if the truth was known, James is not to be 
ho much envied after all. I have been a 
week at a time at his father’s house, and 
I have thought that a more uncomfortable, 
unhappy-tempered little fellow, I never 
saw.” 


“Well, that is strange,” said Edward, 
“ I am sure I would be happy if I was in 
his place. ,, 

“lam afraid you would not,” said his 
father, “for I believe it is having so many 
thing that makes him unhappy.” 

“Having so many things, papa ?” said 
h*h boys. 

Yes, my sons ; but I will explain this 
ffiore to you some other time. However, 
this afternoon, as you are going to have a 
ride with me, I think I will take you over 
to see a little boy who is a very happy boy, 
«I think, said their father.” 


* * * * 

“I wonder if this can be the house,” said 
Edward to Robert, as the carriage stopped 
before a very small brown house. 

Their father got out, and asked them to 
walk in with him. It was a very little 
bouse, with only two rooms in it; and in 
the one they entered they saw a veiw pale, 
thin little boy, lying on a small low bed, in 
front of the door. His face was all worn 
away by disease, and his little hands, which 
were folded on the outside of the bed, were 
ho thin, one could almost see through them. 
He had a few playthings lying by him on 
the bed, and on a little stand by him was a 
cracked brown mug, in which were some 
sweet peas, and larkspurs, and lavender, 
*nd bright yellow marigold; beside this 
ky a well-worn Bible and hymn-book. His 
mother was ironing in the next room, but 


when she saw the boys and their father, she 
came forward to receive them. 

“Well, my little fellow,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “ how do you do to-day ?” 

“Oh, pretty comfortable,” he said. 

“ I have brought up my boys to see you,” 
said Mr. Thompson. 

Tho sick boy smiled, and reached out 
one of his thin little hands to welcome 
them. Edward and Robert took his hand, 
and then turned and looked anxiously at 
their father. 

“ Papa, how long has he been so sick ?” 
asked Robert. 

“More than a year, young gentleman,” 
said his mother; “it’s a year since he’s 
been able to sit up, and it’s four months 
since he’s been able to be turned at all in 
bed ; he has to lie all the time, just as you 
see, on his back.” 

“ Oh, what a long time !” said Edward, 
“why can’t you turn him, and let him lie 
on his back ?” 

“Because it hurts him to lie on either 
side.” 

“ What is the matter with him T* asked 
Robert. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRYSTAL SPRING. 

Give me a draught from the crystal spring. 
When the burning sun is high, 

When the rocks and the woods their shadows fling, 
Where the pearls and the pebbles lie. 

Give me a draught from the crystal spring. 
When the cooling breezes blow, 

When the leaves of the trees are withering 
From the frost and the fleecy snow. 

Give me a draught from the crystal spring. 
When the wintry winds are gone, 

When the flowers are in bloom and the echoes ring 
From the woods o’er the verdant lawn. 

Give me a draught from the crystal spring, 
When the ripening fruits appear. 

When the reapers the song of the harvest sing. 
And plenty has crowned the year. 
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How pleasant on a sunny day 
To rest beside the brook, 

And watch the ripples as they play, 
Down in some shady nook. 


To watch the rushes bend and rise, 
In the hot summer air; 

The fishes leap, the water flies. 
The banks reflected there. 


To drink the clear cool water as 
It busily flows by, 

Or, stretched upon the pleasant grass, 
To gaze into the sky. 


And, better than the best of these, 
To those that lore the Lord, 

To think of the great promises 
He gives us in His Word. 


From M IT.astrsted Songs and Hymns for the Llttls Ones.' 
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Jr Whosoever 
7 drinketh of this ^ 
water shall thirst again; 
hut whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give 
him shall never 
k thirst. a 


John hr. 13, 14. 


Pray without Ceasing. 
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TABLE KAHNEBS. 

om e little 
folks are not 
politeattheir 
meals! The 
following 
1) e a u t i f u1 
lines are so 
simple, prac¬ 
tical, and 
comprehen¬ 
sive, and di¬ 
rectly to the 
point, we 
publish them 
for the bene¬ 
fit of our 
young read¬ 
ers :— 

In silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 

Must for my food in patience wait 
Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout. 

Nor move my chair or plate about; 

With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 

I must not play,—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 

I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I’m eating speak aloud; 

Mnst turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “ If you please;” 
The tablecloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 

Must keep my seat when I have done, 

Nor round the table sport or run; 

When told to rise, then I must put 
My chair away with noiseless foot, 

And lift my heart to God above 
In praise for all his wondrous love. 

THE FOOLISH BICH MAH. 

There are a great many people who live as 
if they had no souls, and as if they were 
never to die. 


But this is very foolish, because every 
one, the poorest beggar, as well as the 
greatest king, has a soul that will live for 
ever. I know that I have a soul, because 
I find something within me that can think 
and know, can wish and desire, can rejoice 
and be sorry, which my body cannot do. 
And my soul is worth more than all the 
world. Jesus Christ has declared that it 
will profit a man nothing if he should gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul. 

And we are sure that every one must 
die. It is appointed to all once to die, and 
after death the judgment. All, in every 
past age, have died. People are every day 
and hour dying around us, the young as 
well as the old, and the rich as well as the 
poor. No doubt we know many who were 
quite as likely to live as ourselves, and yet 
they are laid in the cold grave. 

And though every one is certain that it 
will be the case with him, yet but few 
think of this great change as they ought, 
that is, so as to prepare for it. 

I will tell you about one rich man, who 
used to speak and act as though there was 
no other world besides this. 

He had a great many beautiful fields of 
his own. They were so fruitful that the 
crops of wheat and other grain were so 
large that ho was quite in trouble to know 
where he should lay up his wealth ; the 
bams he already had were by far too small. 

So, after much thought on the subject, 
he determined to pull down his present 
storehouses, and immediately to build 
some which should be much huger, in 
which he should have plenty of room. 

And then he thought that he should be 
perfectly happy. When his design should be 
finished, he meant to say to his soul, 
“ Soul! thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years : take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” As if com, and wine, and 
oil, and worldly goods, were food for an 
immortal soul ! 

So, he had just planned out what he 
meant to do, and how he intended to live 
in future. But he did not live to do any 
thing. For at the very moment whilst he 
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was providing for a long stay on earth, 
God said to him, “Thou foolish creature, 
this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee. Then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided V 

All his wealth was of no use to him ; he 
never enjoyed it—it did not keep death 
out of his house—it did not comfort him in 
his dying hour. Indeed, it only made 
death terrible. 

I, too, must die. I will think of my 
great change. I will ask God to give me 
grace to number my days, and to apply my 
heart unto wisdom. 

I, too, have a soul, which must live for 
ever. I will not forget that the care of my 
soul ought to be my chief concern. 


mss TOE EVERYBODY. 
What are another's faults to me? 

I’ve not a vulture's bill, 

To pick at every flaw I see 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own — 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone." 


Despise nobody, nor any condition ; lest it 
come to be thine own.— Penn . 


UVE8 TO OEAEDKA OH HEE BIRTHDAY. 

Good morning to you, Grandma, 

Twice good, because to-day, 

Mamma says is your birthday, 

So I may skip and play. 

Happy returns, dear Grandma, 

May you be spared long years, 

To comfort those who love yeu, 

And dry the mourner's tears. 

A blessing on you. Grandma, 

God loves the birds and flowers; 

And God loves you, dear Grandma, 

Thro’ sunshine and thro' showers. 


And God loves darling Leila, 

For Leila’s gone to Him; 

And all night when I'm sleeping, 

God hears dear Leila sing. 

And if we 're good, dear Grandma, 

We '11 go to God by-and-by, 

Because you know dear Jesus 
Came down for us to die. 

Sometimes I move the curtains, 

To see the stars at night: 

And one we call dear Leila's star, 

Because it shines so bright. 

But Ma says little children 
Shine brighter than the sun. 

When they put on the robe of light. 

Which Jesus Christ has won. 

But good bye, dearest Grandma, 

I ’m going now to play, 

Poor patient Dash has waited long, 

Come, come Sir, come away! 

Peterley. Freddie. 

A STREET IN CHINA. 

We consider London a densely-populated 
city, and persons who visit it from the 
country wonder at its crowded streets, and 
the busy multitudes hurrying to and fro. 
Yet London is not crowded when compared 
with many a Chinese city, where a popula¬ 
tion of perhaps a million are found hud¬ 
dled together in lanes from five to nine feet 
wide, where Europeans could not freely 
breathe. Here busy traders, barbers, ven¬ 
dors, porters, make their way, while, on 
either side, are the shops, decked out with 
native ware of various kinds, and adorned 
with sign-boards, inscribed from top to bot¬ 
tom with the names of the various articles 
to be had within. 

The greatness of China’s population is in¬ 
deed marvellous. 

Oh that its vast multitudes may soon 
know and love Him, whom to know is life 
eternal! 
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THE CONJITEING-POLE. 

The Rev. J. Horden, of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, gives the following inter¬ 
esting account of a visit which he paid to 
one of the tribes of the North-American In¬ 
dians, among whom he had previously la¬ 
boured. 

“After supper I left the tent for a little 
while, and my attention was attracted by 
an erection similar to a cross. On the top 
was fastened the branch of a tree, decorated 
with the feathers of the white owl. The 
cross was ornamented tastefully with small 
bones, feathers, claws, and pieces of red 
cloth. By its side was a spear, decorated 
in a similar manner. Seeing me examine 
these articles, the eldest of the party came 
up to me, and informed me that the cross 
was their ‘mistikokan,’ or conjuring-pole, 
which they used before I came into the 
country, but that now they made no use 
of it. 

“ On entering the tent I told the inmates 
that I should be glad to see their conjuring- 
stick destroyed. We then had singing and 
prayer, after which I delivered a short ad¬ 
dress. Our temple was an humble one, 
composed of a few poles and a little birch- 
bark, but the holy God ‘dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,’ but in the hearts 
of his people. The next morning I rose at 
four, had breakfast and prayers, and then 
prepared to resume my journey. I had the 
pleasure, before departing, of witnessing 
the destruction of the con j uring-pole. While 
I was standing near it one of the men came 
and endeavoured to pull it down, but, being 
unable to do so, felle^ it with his axe and 
cast it aside. This was a blow, indeed, to 
Satan’s power.” 

It shows also the mighty power of the 
Gospel. God says, “ My word shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


ONLY JUST INSIDE THE FENCE. 

“ Oh !” cried the little children. “ Oh, 
#such beautiful flowers ! and only just inside 
the fence!” 


And stealthy glances were cast at the I 
window, the gate pressed softly, the beau¬ 
tiful flowers were snatched with trembling 
hand, and the little children fled away with j 
beating hearts. Were they now happier, I 
because their guilty feet had wandered into ; 
a forbidden path ? Only a little, very little 
way had they gone, and, lo ! they had fallen 
into sin. j 

The freshness, the fragrance, the beauty | 
of the flowers were not sufficient to still the | 
remorseful whisper of conscience. It was 
only inside the fence they had been, yet an | 
ugly mark had sin set upon their fair brows ! ( 

Poor little children are we all. Forbidden - 
pleasure smiles and beckons to us only just 
inside the fence. Our longing glances lin¬ 
ger there ; our feet stray thitherward ; it is ! 
a little way, no one sees us, and we put 
forth our hands to pluck the flowers whose | 
fatal beauty is a snare to the soul. 

Only just inside the fence ! But that 
fence is set between us and sin. One side 
of it we may walk safely in the “King’s 
highwaythe other side leads us to temp¬ 
tation, to folly, to crime. Once when we 
have set our feet in the forbidden paths, 
we go again more boldly, till the time comes 
when that fence set for our safety is broken 
down and destroyed by our reckless indul¬ 
gence in evil desires. There is no longer a 
barrier between us and sin. We do not | 
pause or look round stealthily, or tremble 
as we grasp the coveted pleasure ; our looks 
are grown insolent and defiant; the guilty 
blood mantles not on our cheeks at the de¬ 
tected fraud, the selfish indulgence, the de¬ 
basing irreverence. The fence is broken 
down, and we wander, unrestrained, farther | 
and farther in those inviting paths, whose 
fatal termination is the snare, the pitfall, 
the abyss of darkness and eternal despair. 

“ Such beautiful flowers 1” Turn from 
them, touch them not, they are forbidden. 

“ Only just inside the fence!”. Within 
that fence is sin, without it is safety. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise; 
To-morrow’s sun on thee may never rise. 
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EABTKRN SALUTATIONS. 

“An incidental occurrence between Gaza 
and Ashkelon shewed us the meaning of 
Elisha’s command to his servant Geliazi, to 
salute no man by the way. A Bedouin 
, acquaintance of one of our camel-drivers 
meeting liim on the road, the two friends 
occupied no small time in salutations. They 
kissed each other five times on the cheek, 
holding the hand at the same time, then 
asked three or four questions of each other; 
and not till this was done did they resume 
their jouraoy. If Gehazi, a man so well 
known, had done this to every ono he mot, 
he would not have reached Carmel before 
his master .”—Mission to the Jews in 1839. 


TEE POWER OP KIND WORDS. 

A poor woman was sitting on the steps of a 
dark prison, weeping bitterly over the sen¬ 
tence which had been pronounced upon her 
mined son. 

“What aileth thee, my friend V said a 
gentleman, stopping before her, and taking 
her hand kindly in his. 

“ My heart is broken, Sir,” she replied. 

“ Can I do any thing for you V he asked. 

“No, Sir; nothing!” was the sad re¬ 
sponse. 

“ Well, God can help you, my friend ; and 
I will go home and ask Him to do it. ” 

It was a very little thing that *ho did, it 
neither clothed nor fed the poor* woman ; 
but those few kind words, gently spoken, 
fell like healing balm on the wounded spirit 
of that sorrowing woman. She arose 
strengthened, and went to her lonely home. 
And when she poured out her grief in 
prayer to Him “who careth for us,” she 
felt that a brother had been there before 
her. Her prayers were answered; her spirit 
was calmed. 

That gentleman was working for Jesus 
when he spoke those words of kindness to 
that distressed and afflicted woman. Then 
let each of us try what we can do for the 
afflicted, not once or twice, young friends, 
but every day; and if we do it because we 
love the Saviour, He will accept it as done 


unto Himself. May it be said of each one 
of you, “He, or she, hath done what they 
could. ” 


A CHANT FOR A CHILD. 

A little boy with meek bine eyes 
Is pl&ying on the grass, 

And laughs to see the butterflies 
As merrily they pass. 

He runs to catch the swallow. 

And he stops to hear the bees: 

The little boy with meek bine eyes 
Thanks God for all of these. 

The little boy with meek blue eyes 
Is looking on the sky. 

To see the bright pale moon arise, 

And watch the stars on high. 

* The moonbeams on his quiet face 
In kindness stop to play: 

The little boy with meek bine eyes 
Kneels softly down to pray. 

The little boy with meek blue eyes 
Is sitting in the shade. 

And looking at the lilies white 
The Mighty One hath made. 

He gathers clover in the fields. 

And roses from the trees: 

The little boy with meek blue eyes 
Thanks God for all of these. 

The little boy with meek blue eyes, 

I cannot find him now ; 

I cannot kiss his rose-red lips, 

Nor see his snow-white brow. 

The moonbeams on his quiet grave. 

In kindness stop to play; 

The little boy with meek blue eyes. 

Has long since passed away. 

Johnson Barker. 

I AN THE DOOR. 

JOHN X. 9. 

“The ancient city of Troy had but one 
gate. Go round and round the city, you 
would have found no other. If you wanted 
to get in, there was but one way. So to the 
golden city of heaven there is but one gate. 
Christ says, 1 I am the door. ’ ” 
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“Thou crownest the year with thy good- drop upon the 
ness; and thy paths drop fatness. They and the little 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the they shout for joy, they also sing, 
valleys also are covered over with corn: The Psalms qf David, lxv. 11, 12, 13. 
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PAT, THE BUSH &EAPEB. 


“Well, Pat, where are you off to this 
bright morning V 

“Sure, yer honour, an I'm going to be 
either cutting Fanner Brown’s com.” 

“I don't ouite like the look of that little 
keg in your nand, Pat. Would you not be 
better without its contents V 


“Its nothing but warther, yer honour; 
fresh warther from the spring. My little 
Jack fills it for me every morning. I used 
to hare it filled with whiskey, but now, 
yer honour, I saves all the whiskey money 
to buy food and clothes for the wife ana 
childher. Poor crathurs, they often enough 
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had to go without when I swallowed the 
money, but now they have enough, and to 
spare. ” 

“I'm very glad to hear that you have 
abandoned the whiskey, and that you are 
doing well for this world, Pat. I hope 
you also remember that there is a world to 
come, and that you are laying up treasure 
in heaven.” 

“Why, yer honour, I'm trying in my 
poor way. I was as a sheep going astray, 
but the good Shepherd has brought me into 
his fold. It was with the childher reading 
to me in the blessed Bible that I learned 
the thrue way to heaven, and I found that 
the blessed Jesus says to every man, even 
to poor Pat, 4 Come unto me.’ ” 

“I rejoice to hear, Pat, that you have 
found Him who is the * way, the truth, and 
the life.' Only keep looking unto Jesus 
and He will bring you off more than con¬ 
queror, and seat you at last at his side in 
heaven.” 


A SICK ELEPHANT. 

Tell my grandchildren, said the late 
Daniel Wilson, writing home from India, 
that an elephant here had i disease in his 
eyes. For three days he had been com¬ 
pletely blind. His owner, an engineer 
officer, asked my dear Dr. Webb if he 
could do any thing to relieve the poor ani¬ 
mal. The doctor said he would try nitrate 
of silver, which was a remedy commonly 
applied to similar diseases in tho human 
eye. The huge animal was ordered to lie 
down, and at first, on the application ot 
the remedy, raised a most extraordinary 
roar at the acute pain which it occasioned. 
The effect, however, was wonderful. The 
eye was in a manner restored, and the ani¬ 
mal could partially see. The next da), 
when he was brought, and heard the doc¬ 
tor's voice, he lay down of himself, placed 
his enormous head on one side, curled up 
his trunk, drew in his breath just like a 
man about to endure an operation, gave a 
sigh of relief when it was over, and then, 
by trunk and gestures, evidently wished to 
express his gratitude. 


THE YOUNG PEDLER. | 

One rainy afternoon, in the earliest part of 
autumn, I heard a low knock at my back- | 
door, and, upon opening it, found a pedler. 
Now, pedlers are a great vexation to me ; 
they leave the gates open, they never have 
any thing I want, and I don't like the faces ( 
that belong to most of them, especially i 
those of the strong men who go about with 
little packages of coarse goods, and I always 
close the door upon them, saying to myself 1 
—“.lazy.” 

This was a little boy, and he was pale 
and wet, and looked so cold, I forgot he 
was a pedler, and asked him to come in I 
by the fire. I thought he appeared as | 
though he expected I was going to buy 
something, for he commenced opening his 
tin box ; but I had no such intention. He 
looked up in my face very earnestly and 
sadly, when I told him to warm himself by 
the fire, and that I did not wish to pur- | 
chase any thing. He rose slowly from his 
seat, and there was something in his air 
which reproached me, and I detained him 
to inquire why he was out in the rain. He | 
replied: 

“lam out every day, and can't stay in I 
for a little rain; besides, most pedlers stay | 
at home then, and I can sell more on rainy 
days.” 

“ How much do you earn in a day P' 

“ Sometimes two shillings, sometimes 
one ; and once in a while I get nothing all 
day ; and then, ma'am, I am very tired.” 

Here he gave a quick dry cough, which 
startled me. 

“ How long have you had that cough V 

“ I don't bow, ma'am.” 

“ Does it hurt you P' 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“ Where does your mother live P' I 

“ In heaven, ma’am,” said he, unmoved. | 

“ Have you a father P' 

“Yes ma'am, he is with mother,” he re¬ 
plied, in the same tone. 

“ Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“I have a little sister, but she went to 
mother about a month .ago.” 

“ What ailed her P’ , 
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“ She wanted to see mother, and so do I, 
and I guess that’s why I cough so." 

“ Where do you live P’ 

“ With Mrs. Brown, in N-Street.” 

“Does she give you any medicine for 
your cough P’ 

“Not doctors' medicine — she is too 
poor, but she makes something for me to 
take.” 

“Will you take something if I give it to 
you P’ 

“ No, ma’am, I thank you ; mother took 
medicine, and it didn’t help her, though 
she wanted to stay, and you see I want to 
go; it would not stop my cough. Good day, 
ma’am. ” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “I want to 
see what you carry.” 

He opened his box, and for once I found 
what I wanted. Indeed, I didn’t think it 
would have mattered what he had. I should 
have wanted it, for the little pedler had 
changed in my eyes : he had a father and 
mother in heaven, and so had I. How 
strange that pedlers had never seemed like 
people—human, soul-filled beings-—before. 
How thankful he was, and how his great, 
sunken blue eyes looked into mine when I 
paid him. 

“ You don’t ask me to take a penny less,” 
said he, after hesitating a minute. “I 
think you must be very rich.” 

“On, no,” I replied ; “I am far from 
that; and these things are worth more to 
me now than I gave you for them. Will 
you come again P’ 

“Yes, ma’am, if I don’t go to mother 
soon.” 

“ Are you hungry P’ 

“No, ma’am, I never feel hungry now. 
I sometimes think mother feeds me when I 
sleep, though I don’t remember it when I 
am awake. I only know I don’t wish to 
eat now, since my sister died.” 

“ Did you feel very sad P’ 

“ I felt very big in my throat, and I 
thought I was choked, but I didn’t cry a 
bit, though I felt very lonely at night for 
awhile ; but I’m glad she’s up there now. ” 

“ Who told you you were going to die P’ 


“Nobody, but I know I am. Perhaps 1 
I ’ll go before Christmas.” I 

I could not endure that, and tried to | 
make him stay, but he would run and tell 
Mrs. Brown what good luck he had met 
with. He bade me good day again cheer¬ 
fully, and went out into the cold rain, 
while I could only say, “God be with you, 
my child !” 

He never came again, though 1 looked i 
for him every day. At length, about Now- 
ear’s Day, I went to the place he called 
ome. Mrs. Brown was there, but the 
little pilgrim !—his weary feet were at rest, 
and never more would his gentle knock be 
heard at the doors of those, who, like my- I 
self, forgot the necessity and stern want j 
that often sent about these wanderers from | 
house to house, and their employment 
might be far more unseemly to them than 
annoying to us. 

THE LITTLE CANDLE. 

Cheerful the little work-girl sat. 

And swift her needle flew. 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 

A little light alone was hers, 

As there she sat and wrought; 

And well she knew how dear to prize 
What her own toil had brought 

“ I must be quick,” she musing said; 

“ My little candle wanes; 

“ And swiftly must my task go on, 

“ While yet its light remains.” 

And then she plied, with wondrous skill, 

The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 

Ere the last glimmer died away 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was her rest,—and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 

Ah, is not l\fe a little light 

That soon will cease to burn ? 

And should not we from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 
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While yet our little candle shines 
Be all our powers employed; 

And while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne'er in darkened hours. 
Forget what Christ hath done. 

But, patient, in sweet hope await 
The glorious using sun ! 

Hirst Bacon. 


THE PATAGONIAN CAVY. 


The Cayy is a native of South Ame¬ 
rica. There are several different 
species. The Patagonian Cavy has 
long ears. The tip of its nose is 
black. Its claws are long, straight, 

and black ; it has four on the fore- 

feet, three on the hind. Some of those 
animals weigh six-and-twenty pounds. They 
live in holes of the earth, like the rabbit. 
Their flesh is of a snowy whiteness, and of 
an excellent flavour. 




THE SPOTTED CAVY. 


This species of the Cavy has a round head ; 
the upper jaw longer than the lower, large 
nostrils, long whiskers, short and naked 
ears, and a thick neck. The eyes are large, 
brown, and prominent. It has five rows of 
spots on each side. It has five toes on each 
foot. Its voice resembles that of a pig. In 
some places it is called the hog-rabbit. It 
inhabits Brazil and Guiana, and lives in 
fenny places. Its flesh is esteemed a great 
delicacy. It is a timid little animal, and is 
the prey of a great number of enemies. 
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plants and flowers. Yon may teach the 
dear child some of its earliest and best 
lessons from those green leaves and bright 
colours. 

If ‘ ‘OurFather in Heaven” eareth for 
the “lilies” and flowers of the field, how 
sweet the assurance that He eareth more 
for His creatures whom He hath endowed 
with immortal souls. 

We feel great interest in the cultivation 
of flowers, and long for the day when every 
cottager and working man shall have his little 
garden, with flowers and plants. 

In crowded cities and towns, we know 
that there are difficulties in the way of this 
good object; but, even there, the “ win¬ 
dow garden " may be made very attractive 
and useful. 


THE LAST WISH. 

(Translated from the German .) 

A mother sat beside the bed, 

Where her sick child was laid: 

Beneath the withering touch of death, 

She saw his fair cheek fade. 

Now, tell me, why that earnest look, 

My precious one, and dear. 

What wish unsaid is on thy lips?”— 

The mother bent to hear. 

Then raised the boy his loving eyes, 

In death more purely bright, 

And through her sorrow’s darkness streamed 
Their rays of heavenly light. 

“ Oh! mother, when I’m in my shroud, 
And in my coffin laid, 

Then gather me no flowers—for me 
Let no sweet wreath be made.” 

“And why, my child?” the mother said. 
And checked her tears the while; 

“ Didst thou not ever love them well, 

And watch their opening smile ? 

*Twas always thy delight to bring 
The earliest flowers to me; 

Then tell me why I may not twine 
A rosebud wreathfor thee?” 


The bright tears glistened in his eyes. 

As the fair child replied, 

“ My Saviour wore no crown of flowers, 
When for my sins He died. 

A crown of sharpest thorns instead 
Was placed upon his brow;— 

How can I, with a rosebud wreath, 
Depart towards Him now?” 

Yes, blessed child, for well a wreath 
Graces the victor’s brow; 

And thou, through Christ, the sinless One, 
Art more than conqueror now. 

There is a crown of amaranth 
For thee in heavenly bowers; 

For He has worn the crown of thorns. 
That thou might'st wear the flowers. 

a. l. w. 


STOBISS FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 

BY SISTER LILLIE. 

“ Tell me pretty stories about the beauti¬ 
ful garden,” said a sick child to her sister, 
as she was leaning over her bed. 

“What garden, dear?” said her sister. 

“That garden that God put Adam and 
Eve into, when he made them,” answered 
the sweet child. 

“Do you remember, my darling, what 
God told them when he placed them 
there?” 

“ Not to eat the fruit of one tree.” 

“Yes, my love ! When God placed them 
in that beautiful garden, where there were 
sweet flowers and lovely trees, bearing all 
lands of fruits, He told them that they 
might eat the fruit of all the trees but one, 
and that one was called the tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil. Did they obey 
God, dear?” 

“ No ; they ate the fruit.” 

“ What did God tell them V 

“That they should die. Did He turn 
them out of the garden, sister ?” 

“ Yes, love ; He turned them out of the 
garden, and told them they should die ; but 
that He would send a Saviour into the 
world to save them from everlasting death, 
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and that Saviour was Jesus Christ, the Son 
I of God. ‘ On Calvary’s Cross the Saviour 
died,' for sinners such as you and I.” 

I “ But I didn’t eat the fruit, sister.” 

“ No, my darling ; but we each one have 
sinned against God—even you, though you 
are only a little child ; and Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save vou. Must 
not Jesus have been a very kind and loving 
Saviour, to leave his throne of glory, those 
realms of bliss, that you so often sing of, 
and come down into this sinful world, and 
all for our sakes ] Would you like me to 
teach you a hymn about Jesus f’ 

“Please, sister.” 

“How loving is Jesus, who came from the sky, 
Id tenderest pity, for sinners to die; 

His hands and his feet were nailed to the tree, 
And all this He suffered for you and for me.” 

And the little child repeated the hymn, 
and very soon fell asleep, perhaps dreaming 
about that tender and compassionate Saviour 
: that called the little ones to Him, took 

1 them in his arms, blessed them, and said— 
“Suffer them to come to me, and forbid 
, them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
j heaven.” ^ 

THE WAT-SIDE FLOWER 

I There's a moral, my child, 

In the way-side flower. 

There *s an emblem of life 
' In its short lived hour; 

j It smiles in the sunshine, 

And weeps in the shower; 

I And the footstep falls 

I On the way-side flower! 

Now see, my dear child. 

In the way-side flower 
i | The joys and the sorrows 

Of life’s passing hour; 

' The footstep of time 

j Hastens on in its power; 

1 And soon we must fall, 

| Like the way-side flower 1 

Yet know, my dear child, 

' That the way-aide flower 

Shall revive in its season, 

And bloom its brief hour; 


And again we shall blossom, 
In beauty and power, 
Where the foot never falls 
On the way-side flower l 


SINGULAR TEES. 

In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there 
is a singular vegetable, called “the sorrow¬ 
ful tree,” because it only flourishes in the 
night. At sunset no flowers are to be seen, 
and yet after half an hour it is full of them. 
They yield a sweet smell, but the sun no 
sooner begins to shine upon them than some 
of them fall off, and others close up ; and 
others continue flowering in the nignt dur¬ 
ing the whole year. 

JOSEPH, WILLIAM, AED THEOt KITES. 

These two boys were flying their kites on 
the common. Joseph was standing in a 
good place, and his kite rose the higher. 
William, to make his kite go as high as 
Joseph’s, came and stood near him. Jo¬ 
seph was angry, and told him to go further 
off, or their string would get entangled to¬ 
gether, and that would bring them both 
down. But William did not heed him, and 
his kite soon rose the higher. Their strings 
became twisted together, so that both must 
fall unless one of them let go. William 
boasted that his kite rose the higher. This 
made Joseph angry. He pulled out his 
knife, and in a moment cut William’s 
string. Down came his kite, rolling, pitch¬ 
ing, and trembling in the air, till it fell 
into the pond on the common. This en¬ 
raged William. He did not stop to vent 
his anger in calling names, but flew at 
once upon Joseph, and began to beat him 
in the face and eyes with his fists. Joseph 
let go his kite to strike in return, and down 
it fell into the pond, close by William’s. 
The boys—children of a common Father in 
heaven—grasped each other, threw each 
other down, bit, kicked, and struck each 
other, till their faces and hands were co¬ 
vered with blood. 

William beat and bruised Joseph, more 
than Joseph did him ; and then he boasted 
how he had beaten him, and how he would 
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do so again. And there were other boys 
that joined William in his cruel boasting. 
Finally, they got their kites out of the pond, 
and went home to show their wounds and 
bruises to their parents. How did their 


parents feel when they saw them ? How 
must our heavenly Father feel when he sees 
his children quarrel and fight ? 

Little children, forget not to love one 
another. 
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of walls, oil the tops of 
deserted towers, or in 
the forks of large 
trees. Noah sent forth a 
raven from the ark, to 
try if the waters were 
dried up from off the 
earth : it did not re¬ 
turn, as it could live 
upon the carrion w hich 
floated upon the sur¬ 
face of the waters. 
Thus, it is a true em¬ 
blem of wicked men, 
who will not come to 
J esus, because they 
prefer sinful enjoy¬ 
ments to Him. 

Contrary to their 
nature, ravens were 
directed by God to 
nourish Elijah the 
prophet every morn¬ 
ing, at Cherith, W’ith 


THE BAVEN. 

The raven is a bird of prey ; that means, it 
feeds on the flesh of other animals. 

Its colour is a 
bUrV, the 

of the earth. In 
February or March 
they build their 
nests, in the ere- 
vices, or in the holes 
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THE WATER-RAT. 

The water-rat is generally found in the 
temperate, and even the colder parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, and also North America. 
It frequents rivers and stagnant waters, 
forming its burrows on the banks. It is 
of a thicker and shorter form than other 
species, and is somewhat of the shape of a 
beaver. This animal never frequents 
houses, but confines itself to the banks of 
waters. It is supposed chiefly to live on 
fish, frogs, <kc., and also on vegetable sub¬ 
stances. When alarmed by man, it in¬ 
stantly plunges into the water. 

At some seasons of the year this species 
has a musky scent. 


THE CHERRIES. 

It was one* fine sunshiny morning when 
little Lilly Seymour set out for school, the 
first time since the midsummer holidays. 
Lilly was generally a good child ; that is to 
say, she was gentle and obedient, and al¬ 
ways spoke the truth, for she had been well 
brought up, and taught what was right. 
She had spent her holidays well, and not 
given trouble to her mother. So she set 
off, bright and happy, to school again, with 
a light heart and a smiling face. She had 
not gone far before she overtook Katherine 
Grey, one of her schoolfellows ; so they 
walked on together. But there was a great 
difference in their appearance. Kate looked 
cross and discontented : “I am so sorry 
school has begun again,” she said ; “I can¬ 
not bear having to sit still so long these 
tine summer days. Don’t you wish holi¬ 
days would last for ever, Lilly?” 

“No,” replied Lilly, cheerfully; “I think 
I should get tired of them ; and, besides, 
there are a great many things I want to 
learn.” 

“ Oh, I forgot,” said Kate, pettishly; 
“ you are so very good. But here we are 
at the fruit-shop, and I am going to buy 
some cherries. Won’t you do the same ?” 

“ Mother does not like me to buy fruit 
without leave,” replied Lilly. 

“ But did she not give you sixpence to 


spend as you liked, yesterday V said Kate. 

“ Come, don’t be mean: she will not mind.” 

“ I am not mean,” said Lilly, quickly; 
“ but I do not think it would be right.” 

‘ 1 Oh, nonsense,” replied* Kate. ‘‘ I would 
not be so silly as you are for any thing: 
your mother will never know. ” 

This decided Lilly. She knew that any 
thing deceitful was very wrong; so, although 
she did not like being considered mean, she 
said firmly, “ Then 1 would rather not do 
any thing which mother does not know. So 
good bye, Kate.” And, without waiting to 
listen to a reply, she ran on to school. 

Kate came in late, and looked very 
flushed and heated ; but Lilly took no no¬ 
tice. As she was going home in the after¬ 
noon, she was surprised to see her mother 
coming to meet her, with a small basket of 
beautiful cherries in her hand. “ These 
are for you, my dear little girl,” she said. 
i 1 Mrs. Blay overheard your conversation 
with Kate Grey this morning, and repeated 
it to me when I went to buy some fruit this 
afternoon; and I cannot tell you how pleased 
I am to find I may so well trust my daugh¬ 
ter. As Kate said, I might never have 
known of your disobedience, but there is 
One who knows all things. Lilly, never 
forget that you are walking in His sight; 
and that though no human eye may see 
your actions, “All things are naked and 
open to the sight of Him with whom we 
have to do.” H. I. H. 

THE WITHERED LEAF.1 

Oh ! mark the wither’d leaves that fall 
In silence to the ground; 

Upon the human heart they call. 

And preach without a sound. 

They say, “ So passes man’s brief year— 
To-day, his green leaves wave; 

To-morrow, chang’d by time and sere. 

He drops into the grave.” 

Let wisdom be our sole concern. 

Since life’s green days—how brief ! 

And faith and heavenly hope shall learn * 

A lesson from the leaf. 
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A FABLE FOB THE YOUHCh 

Mart and Richard were once sitting on 
a flowery bank, and talking proudly about 
their dress. 

“ See,” said the boy, “what a beautiful 
new hat I have got, what a fine new jacket 
and trousers, and what a nice pair of shoes; 
it’s not every body that ’s dressed so finely 
as I am.” 

“Indeed,” said the girl, I think I am 
dressed finer than you, for I have on a silk 
pelisse, and a handsome feather in my bon¬ 
net. I know that my dress cost a great 
deal of money.” 

“Not so much as mine,” said the boy, 

( “I am sure.” 

“Hold your peace,” said a caterpillar 
crawling on the edge ; “you have neither 
of you any reason to be proud of your 
clothes, for they are only second-hand, and 
l have all been worn by some creature or 
other, of which you think meanly, before 
they came into your possession. Why, 
that silk first wrapped up such a worm as 
I am.” 

“ There, Miss, what do you say to that V ’ 
said the boy. 

“And that feather,” exclaimed a bird, 
perched upon a tree, “ was stolen from or 
cast off by some of my race.” 

“What do you say to that, Miss V re¬ 
peated the boy. “Well! my clothes were 
neither worn by birds nor worms.” 

“True,” said a sheep that was grazing 
close by, “ but they were worn on the back 
of some of my family before they were 
your , 8 ; and as for your hat, I know that 
the beavers supplied materials for making 
that article ; and my friends, the calves ana 
oxen, were killed not only to furnish meat 
for your table, but also leather to make 
your shoes with.” 


A BABY’S BEST. 

Arch draco n Hunter, of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, says, that when he was 
visiting among the Indians in Rupert’s 
Land, he one day discovered a baby’s nest. 


Our picture represents him in the act of 
examining its contents. The Missionaiy 
found the mother sitting up in a wretched 
shelter, composed of pine branches, but 
open on all sides,' with a small fire in the 
centre. She was principally clothed in 
rabbit-skins and a leathern dress ; her in¬ 
fant was enveloped in a rabbit-skin bag. 
He opened the bag to peep in, and the poor 
little thing stretched out its tiny hand, and 
then nestled itself again in its furry bed. 
The Missionary then gave the mother some 
tea, soap, and a few things for the baby, 
for which she was very thankful. 


TROUBLESOME BEDFELLOWS. 

Our young readers will, doubtless, be 
amused with one of the pictures on the 
next page, and-they, perhaps, will not envy 
the traveller w r ho has fallen asleep in spite 
of his inquisitive and disagreeable com¬ 
panions. 

This gentlemen was sometime ago travel¬ 
ling in the Brazils for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to distribute Bibles 
amongst the poor ignorant people there. 
Wearied at night, he often had to rest in 
most uncomfortable quarters. He says, 
“I never felt much concern about the cock¬ 
roaches, little lizards, and scorpions, or 
rather centipedes (which, in the Brazils, 
are often more than a foot long), and mos¬ 
quitoes, which are far worse, creeping about 
one’s bed, but great rats , like young rabbits, 
are quite another thing. I got little sleep, 
and held my whip in my hand all night to 
beat them off.” 

Little English children, when you go to 
your comfortable beds at night, don’t forget 
what Christian Missionaries are often endur¬ 
ing in their blessed Master’s service, and 
for the salvation of sinners. Breathe your 
daily prayers to the “ God of all comfort,” 
to be with them, to support and cheer them 
in their blessed work. Many are the trials 
of the Missionaries of the Gospel. Let us 
remember them at the throne of grace. 
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SCHOOL DINNER, YORURA COUNTRY. - 

It will seem strange to English children, 
who are accustomed to sit down every day 
to a neatly-spread dinner-table, to see the 
children of the Yoruba country sitting on 
the ground, and making their knees serve 
as tables. The picture shows the “Eya,” 
or Mother, as she is usually called, bringing 
in her large calabash of hot dinner to her 
young charge. Each child is provided with 
a little pan and a drinking-cup. They sit 
cross-legged on the floor of the piazza, and 
eat their dinner in as much order as the 
“ Eya” can command. 


THE LITTLE SLAVS. 

How sorrowful and unhappy this poor little 
girl looks! She cannot be more than six 
years old; and yet, instead of running about 
like the other children, she is obliged to 
keep close to that cruel-looking man who 
stands holding her by a chain. Poor little 
girl, she has been carried away from her 
parents, her brothers, and her sisters, and 
is about to bo sold as a poor little slave. 
We wish all our young readers to bo little 
Anti-Slavery advocates; and we shall be 
glad if they will add to their prayers this 
short ono—“ Lord ! do Thou change the 
hearts of the slaveholders; and then they 
will not keep the poor slaves in bondage.” 


UP AND DOING. 

Up and doing, little Christian, 

Up and doing while 'tis day; 

Do the work the Master gives you, 
Do not loiter by the way; 

For we all have work before us. 
Yon, dear child, as well as I; 
Let us seek to learn our duty, 

And perform it manfully. 


Let the little children love yon. 

For your care and harmless play; 

And the feeble, and more wilful, 

Help them by your kindly way. 

Patienbe—patience, little Christian, 

No cross look or angry word; 

Follow Him who died to save yon. 

Follow Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Help the suffering and the needy. 

Help the poor whom Jesus loves; 

Tell the sinner of the Saviour, 

Who still lives to bless above. 

Pray then, pray then, little Christian, 
Never, never cease to pray; 

Pray for pardon, pray for blessing. 

Pray for mercy day by day. 

Render thanks for all the mercies. 

Which our Father sends to tbee; 

Most of all for the dear Saviour, 

Who once died on Calvary. 

Up and doing, little Christian, 

Trust not to thyself alone; 

But work out your own salvation, 

Through the grace of God's dear Son. 

Jesus loves yon, little Christian, 

Turn not from His love away; 

But go forth and do his bidding, 

Up and doing while 'tis day! 

“SOXE WERE FRAYING!” 

In the newspaper report of the late fearful 
railway accident to the Sunday excursion 
train near Brighton, it is stated, that, amid 
the shrieks of the affrighted and wounded 
passengers, “some were praying.” Yes, 
in that railway tunnel, men ana women, 
who a few minutes before were bent on 
pleasure, and the desecration of God's holy 
day, and who would have ridiculed prayer, 
now fell on their knees, and cried for mercy. 
Were not some of these old Sunday scholars, 
and the children of pious parents 1 If so, 
how terrible must have been the smitings 
of conscience in that fearful hour ! “The 
way of transgressors is hard.” 


Up and doing, little Christian, 
Gentle be, and ever kind; 
Helpful to thy loving mother, 
E'en her slightest wishes mind. 
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HOW TO KILL YOUR ENEMIES. 

“How to kill our enemies !” I fancy I hear 
some of you say. “ Why, does not the Bible 
tell us to ‘ love our enemies Yes ! my 
little friend ; and I am going to tell you 
how to kill them with love. I once heard 
of two little sisters, called Mary and Fanny, 
whose kind parents had taken much pains 
to impress upon their young and tender 
minds the command of our dear Saviour— 
“ Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you,” <kc.; and you will see that they 
had not laboured in vain. Mary and Fanny 
were not strong children, and could not 
walk veiy far ; so their father bought a 
small carriage for their nurse to draw them 
out in every fine day. Now, there was a 
naughty boy who lived in a passage or lane 
not far from their house, who used to watch 
for the little carriage to pass the lane, and 
the moment it came into sight, Tommy, (for 
thatwas the naughty boy’s name), began to 
throw stones and dirt at the little girls, 
»nd would often try to upset the carriage. 
They bore all this unkind treatment with 
patience for some time ; but, one morning, 
Mary determined she would try to kul 
Tommy. And what do you think she took 
to kill him with 1 A large stick ? or a pis¬ 
tol I Oh, no. Mary knew better than 
that. She took a nice large bun, with 
sugar on the top, to give to naughty Tom¬ 
my! When they got to the end of the 
hue, there was Tommy, as usual, with a 
’done in his hand, ready to throw at the 
little girls. But, before he had time to 
throw the stone, Mary called out—“ Tom¬ 
my, I love you ! Tommy, I love you !” and 
holding up her bun, she told him to come* 
to take it, for it was for him. Oh, how I 
*hh you could have seen him, as he slowly 
talked up to the side of the carriage, with 
his eyes cast down to the ground, and a 
crimson blush upon his dirty face—you 
tould not soon have forgotten him. He 
tas so taken by surprise, that he burst 
mto tears, and promised that he would 
jjper again be so naughty. And he kept 
his promise, too ; for, ever after that, he 
*** ready, with a clean , smiling face, to 


walk beside the little carriage, and defend 
his young friends from danger. Some¬ 
times he would push at the back of the 
carriage, while Mary talked to him about 
that Jesus whom she so dearly Joved ; and, 
after some time, little Tommy was induced 
to “come to Jesus,” the sinner’s friend, 
and give his heart to Him in his early days. 
Now, if any of our readers have any ene¬ 
mies, do not try to hurt them in return for 
their unkiudness, but tell them that you 
love them. Remember little Mary ; and, 
above all. remember your dear Saviour, 
who, “ when he was reviled, reviled not 
again,” and who commands us to “love 
our enemies.” “ Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” 


A NEW TESTAMENT SPOILING A BOG. 

A poor African came to Mr. Moffat, the 
Missionary to South Africa, with the sad 
story that his dog had tom a New Testa¬ 
ment to pieces, and eaten some of the leaves. 
He said that the dog had been very useful 
to him, guarding his property from wild 
beasts, and hunting them ; but he feared 
he was now useless. 

Mr. Moffatt asked him how this could 
be l Ho could get another New Testament, 
and why would not the dog be as useful as 
ever t 

“I am afraid,” he replied, “that the dog 
will be of no further use to me. The words 
of the New Testament are full of love and 
gentleness, and after the dog has eaten 
them, it is not likely that he will hunt or 
fight for me any more. ” 

Of course he was not long in finding out 
that the dog was made neither better nor 
worse by eating the words. How many 
are there who read those words, so “fnll 
of love,” upon whom they have no more 
effect for good than they had on the poor 
African’s dog! 

We should not always do just what we like 
ourselves ; we should consider what other 
people like, and what we ought to do, to 
serve and please them. 
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WHATSOEVER 
thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; 
for there is no work, 
nor device, nor know¬ 
ledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither 
thou goest. 

( EccJes . ix. 10.) 
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DTOIAH CAHPXHTKBS. 

An English carpenter would smile if he 
saw the tools used by one of his own craft, 
a native of India, and still more so if he 
saw the native carpenter at work, perform¬ 
ing the operations of planing, sawing, drill¬ 
ing, hammering, &c., seated on his haunches, 
as shown in the illustration. 

His tools, which are always few in num¬ 
ber, are of the rudest description, and ap¬ 
pear quite past work, through age ; indeed, 
they have probably descended from father 
to son for many generations, and are re¬ 
garded with superstitious reverence. Their 
work is, however, performed with wonder¬ 
ful neatness, and, though not so durable as 
that done by an English carpenter or up¬ 
holsterer, is quite equal in the matter of 
finish. 

A friend of the writer, who had a large 
number of Hindu carpenters at work, was 
desirous of having it done in the best possi¬ 
ble way, and, with this view, wrote to 
England for several complete sets of car¬ 
penters’ tools of the first quality, naturally 
thinking that his work, already done well, 
would be so much better done with better 
instruments. He thought to give the men 
an agreeable surprise, and so kept the mat¬ 
ter a secret until the arrival of his instru¬ 
ments. The surprise was on his side, how¬ 
ever, when he found that the carpenters 
would not use one of the English tools, as¬ 
serting most positively that they could not 
work with them. 

The reverence with which a Hindu pro¬ 
fesses to regard the instruments he works 
with, very naturally assumes the colo\ir of 
his idolatrous religion, and, consequently, 
not only does he make offerings of rice, 
fruit, and flowers to them, but actually 
prays to them, which seems almost too 
absurd for belief, and would be very laugh¬ 
able if it were not for the pity we ought to 
feel for his blind superstition and igno¬ 
rance of the true object of worship. 

India wants the blessed light of the 
Gospel of Christ. Will not all our young 
readers take an interest in Missionary efforts 
for India 1 


THK HAPPY CHILD. 

(Concluded.) 

“ Why, the doctor says it’s a complaint of 
the bone ; it began more than two years 
ago, down in his foot, and they had to cut 
the foot off, in hopes that it would stop it, 
but it didn’t; and they cut off the leg 
above the knee, and that didn’t stop it, ana 
it’s creeping up, up; and, finally, it will be 
the death of him. He suffers dreadfully of 
nights, sometimes no sleep at all for two or 
three nights.” 

“Oh, father, how dreadful!” said Ed¬ 
ward, pressing close to his father. 

“Papa,” said Robert, looking up and 
whispering, “ I thought we were going to 
see a little boy that was very happy ?' 

“Wait a little,” said Mr. Thompson, 
“ and you will see,” and then he turned to 
the sick boy. 

“My little fellow,” said he, “you find it 
very tiresome lying here so long ?’ 

“A little so,” said the bov, smiling very 
pleasantly, “but then I have so many 
things to make me comfortable.” 

“ What things ?” 

“ Oh, I have a knife, and I can whistle a 
little at a time, and I have this little china 
dog that a lady gave me ; I play with that 
sometimes, ana then, don’t you see my 
flowers V 

The little boy pointed to a small bed of 
flowers just before the door, where there 
were some pinks, some larkspurs, marigolds, 
and sweet peas ; it was weeded very clean, 
and the flowers made it bright enough. 

“ Mother planted all those flowers for me 
in the spring,” he said, “ and she haa 
watered and weeded them every night after 
she has done her work, and they grow 
beautifully, and I lie here every day and 
look at them. Sometimes, when the rain 
is falling, or in the morning when the dew 
is on them, they look so bright and fresh. 
Mother puts some in the mug, to stand by 
me every day.” 

“ But don’t you suffer much pain V 

“ Sometimes I do ; but then, Sir, I know 
that God would not send it if it was not 
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best for me, so I am 'willing to bear it; 
besides, I know that the Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered more pain for me than I suffer. 
There are some beautiful hymns about it in 
this book; and then I have the Bible—oh, 
I don’t know how I could get along if it 
were not for that!” 

“ But are you never unhappy when you 
see other boys jumping and playing about V 

“ No, I am not ; I know God knows what 
is best for me ; besides, my Saviour com¬ 
forts me. I love to lie here, when all is 
still, and think about Him.” 

“ Don’t you hope sometimes that you will 
get well, and be able to go about again V* 

“No, I know that I can’t; I shall not 
live a great while ; they all say so.” 

“And don’t you feel afraid to die ?” 

“ Oh, no ; I feel as if I would be glad to. 
I long to see my Saviour. All that I feel 
sad about is, that mother will be lonesome 
when I am gone.” 

“Well, my little boy, if there is any 
thing I can send you to make you more 
comfortable I shall be glad to.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sir, but I don’t know 
as I want any thing. ” 

“I wish I could relieve your pains, my 
little fellow,” said Mr. Thompson. 

“ God would do it in a moment, if it was 
only best for me,” said the boy, “ and, if it 
is not best, I would rather He would not do 
it, because I think I am happier now than 
I used to be when I was well.” 

“ Ah ! how can that be ?” 

“I did not love God so much then, and I 
used to forget to read the Bible. I had not 
so much pleasure in thinking about hea¬ 
ven,” said the little boy. 

“You remember,” said Mr. Thompson, 
“ it says in the Bible, i Before I was af¬ 
flicted I went astray, but now I have kept 
thy word.’” 

“ That is just it, Sir,” said the boy ; 
“just the way I feel. Oh, I’ve been so 
happy since I have been sick here. ” 

Edward and Robert looked at their fa¬ 
ther at these words. Mr. Thompson now 
rose to go. 

“If you please, Sir, perhaps the boys 


would like some of my flowers; there is a 
beautiful root of pinks there, and some 
roses,” said the sick boy. 

“ Oh, no,” said Edward, “ we won’t take 
them away from you.” 

“ Oh, I like to give them away,” said the 
boy, earnestly ; “do take some.” 

“Take some, my dear children, it will 
please him,” said Mr. Thompson, in a low 
voice, as he picked a few and gave to each 
of the boys ; and then added aloud, “We 
will keep them to remember you by, my 
dear little fellow.” 

As they parted with the little boy, he 
smiled sweetly, and put out his hand, and 
added, “If you’ll come when my latest 
rose-bush is in blossom I ’ll give you some 
roses. ” 

* * * * 

“ Papa,” said Edward, “ that poor little 
boy really does seem to be happy, and yet 
he is poor, and sick, and in pain, and he 
has a very few things, too. It is strange ; 
he certainly is a great deal happier than 
James Robertson.” 

“Well, I can tell you the reason,” said 
his father; “it is because James Robert¬ 
son is a selfish boy that he is unhappy. 
From morning till night he thinks of no¬ 
thing but how to please himself. His father 
and mother have spent their lives in con¬ 
triving to please him, and now he is so self¬ 
ish that he is always unhappy.” 


THE LITTLE GIRLS AND THE DONKEY. 

Fanny, Lucy, and Emily were three sweet 
little girls, who loved each other dearly. 
They were never heard speaking crossly or 
unkindly to each other, but they lived in 
love and peace. 

There was a nice shady lane near the 
house where these children lived, where 
they were often allowed to walk. One day 
when they were out they saw a pretty don¬ 
key tied to a tree. He was trying in vain 
to reach some nice fresh grass which grew 
under the palings. 

When the little girls saw this, Fanny said, 
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“Poor little 
donkey, we will 
help you to get 
some dinner.” 

“Yes we will,” 
said Lucy and 
Emily. Lucy 
ulled off her 
at, and away 
they all scam¬ 
pered to fill it 
with grass. 

Presen tly 
they came run¬ 
ning back, and 
gave it to the 
donkey. 

Poor Jack 
seemed very 
much pleased, 
and thanked 
them as well 
as he could ; 
and the little 
girls felt glad, 
and happy too, 
because they 
had been trying 
to do good. 

The donkey 
is a very use¬ 
ful animal to 
man, and hi 
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richly deserves 
to be well treat¬ 
ed, and well fed. 

I know some 
children who 
would have 
thrown stones 
at the donkey, 
or beaten him 
with sticks, if 
they had seen 
him in their 
walks. How 
much better to 
act as these 
dear little girls 
did, and to be 
kind and gentle 
to all God’s 
creatures. 
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all the readers 
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THE (LATE) BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

The Hon. Dr. H. M. Villiers, the late was Bishop of Carlisle he became known 


Bishop of Durham, was one who richly 
deserves a prominent place in the u Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend.” During the time that he 


to many thousands of the young people of 
Cumberland, through hiking a deep inte¬ 
rest in the competitivs school examina- 
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tions so energetically carried out by his 
friend, George Moore, Esq., of Mealsgate 
and London. But although much beloved 
by all who knew him in the north of Eng¬ 
land, it is perhaps in the crowded haunts of 
London that his memory will be still more 
deeply cherished. When, as the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Villiera, he laboured in the 
densely-populated district of Bloomsbury, 
he gained the love and admiration of all 
sects and parties. He was eminently the 
friend of the poor, and in many a crowded 
court liis Christian sympathy and liberality 
are still spoken of with deep gratitude. 
Although a great and learned man, his 
Christian humility was remarkable. The 
worthy Bishop—the laborious Rector—Inis 
gone to his eternal rest. Let us seek to fol¬ 
low him as he followed Christ. 


THE WASP AHD THE BEE. 

BT MISS JANE TAYLOR. 

A wasp met a bee that was just passing by, 

And he said, “ Little cousin, can you tell me 
why 

You are loved so much better by people than I ? 

“ My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody likes me for it, I am told.” 

“ Ah, friend,” said the bee, “ it is all very true, 
But If I were half as much mischief to do. 

Then people would love me no better than you. 

“ You can boast a fine shape, and a delicate 
wing, 

You are perfectly handsome; but yet there’s 
one thing 

That can’t be put up with, and that is your 
sting. 

“ My coat is quite homely and plain, as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 

Because I’m a useful and innocent bee.” 

From tbis little story young people beware. 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured you are, 
You will never be loved, though you ’re ever so 
fair. 


THE BOBE OP RIGHTEOUSHEflB. 

Will you read the parable of the Prodigal . 
Son, my young readers, in the 15th chapter 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. The father, in the i 
parable, represents God. The treatment i 
which this father gives his son is intended 
to show us how God will treat sinners such 
as we are, when they repent of their sins, 
and return to Him through Jesus Clirist. 

He receives them kindly ; He has a robe 
for them to put on. It is not a robe for 
the body, but for the soul. It is called a 
“garment of salvation,” a “robe of righ¬ 
teousness. It is made up of all Jesus did 
and suffered for us when on earth. This 
robe Jesus puts upon all His people rdio 
tmly repent of their sins, and believe in 
Him as their Saviour. He puts this robe 
on them, to make them fit to enter heaven 
when they die. If we were going to attend : 
the coronation of a king or queen in Eng- J 

land, it would be necessary for us to have ' 

a particular kind of dress. Everybody 
who expects to enter the palace to see the 
king crowned, must have on the court 
dress. And just so it is with the robe of 
which I am speaking. God is a great king; 
heaven is his palace—the place where He 
holds His court. He has appointed a par¬ 
ticular dress for everybody from our world 
to have ou who expects to enter that palace. 

This dress is the “ righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. ” Tliis is the court dress of heaven. 
Without having this on, we are told no¬ 
body will be allowed to enter heaven. We 
read fin the New Testament that the Apostle 
St. John once had a vision. It seemed as 
if a door was opened before him, and he 
was allowed to look right into heaven. He 
saw many wonderful things there. Multi¬ 
tudes of people from this world were there : 
but ho noticed they were all dressed alike. 
They all wore robes which had been i 1 washed 
and made white in the blood of the lamb. ” 

The youngest infant needs this robe as much 
as the oldest man. The value of this robo 
no oue can calculate. All the gold and 
silver and jewels in the world never could 
have purchased it. It was not to be bought 
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with money. Jesus had to come from 
heaven to make it. It took him all his 
lifetime here on earth to finish it. It cost 
labour and toil, sighs, groans, tears and 
blood. All the holy obedience of his life 
and all his dreadful sufferings and death 
were the price he paid for it. A good old 
writer says— 

“ Kind Jesus spent his life to weave 
This robe of perfect righteousness.** 

One drop of his precious blood is worth 
more than all the wealth of the world. But 
Jesus poured forth freely all his heart’s 
blood to procure this glorious robe for our 
souls. All the men in the world, and all 
the angels in heaven, never could have 
procured it for us. Jesus only was able to 
do this. We hope that many of our readers 
are now' wearing this spotless robe. No 
other dress, however beautiful, can make 
you lialf so lovely as this. Say from your 
hearts— 

“ Be living faith my costly dress, 

And my best robe Thy righteousness .** 

S. E. 


LITTLE EDITH. 

I will tell you a short story about a little 
girl. Edith was travelling with her mamma 
and her mamma’s friends, through France, 
on their way to dear England. When in 
the middle of their journey, between Lyons 
and Paris (which you know are two large 
cities in France), Edith’s mamma suddenly 
found she had left all her money in a bag 
under her pillow at the hotel in Lyons. 

Edith saw her mamma’s distress : she 
looked sad, and put her arms round her to 
comfort her. 

When they all arrived in Piaris, and had 
*at down to dinner, Edith could not be found. 
At last her mamma went up to the bedroom, 
and there she found her little girl on her 
knees. She said, “ Edith, my dear, what 
are you doing ? ” She said, “ I am praying 
to God, mamma, that you may find your 


I am glad to say most, if not all the 
money was got back again. 

Oh that there were more praying chil¬ 
dren! What a blessing and help they would 
be to their parents ! 

“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech. 

That infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high." 

E. A. G. 


CLEANING THE LIPS* 

No feature in the face of a child is lovelier 
than the lips, with rows of pearly teeth 
playing hide and seek behind them. But 
ah ! sometimes mouths which look like rose¬ 
buds send forth words unfit for a mother’s 
ear, unfit for the ear in heaven. Some 
boys, who would not dare to take God’s 
name in vain, say what is coarse and im¬ 
pure, forgetting that this, also, is a sin. 

We knew a dear old lady, who, many 
years ago, taught a little private school in 
a certain town. Her heart was pure, and 
therefore her words were sweet. She 
loved the blessed Saviour, and cared most 
tenderly for the lambs of his fold. She 
seemed to live in the little children’s world, 
rejoicing and suffering with them. She 
had always something pleasant to say, and 
a flower or kiss to give, so that the scholars 
loved the schoolhouse next best to “mo¬ 
thers room ” at home. 

They never had to be sent to school, but 
ran off cheerfully before nine o’clock, that 
they might speak to her before the little 
bell rang. She believed what Solomon said 
about the ‘‘ rod of correction but, in 
some way, she got along without using it 
very often. Once her heart was deeply 
wounded by bearing that a little fellow had 
spoken unclean words while out at play. 
Wheu forced to punish very little ones, she 
used to take them to her lap ; but as Mas¬ 
ter Charlie was nine years old, she called 
him to the stand before her. Taking both 
his hands between her awn, and looking 
into his blue eyes, she asked, 
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“ Have you been using wicked words to¬ 
day, my dear ?” 

“ I didn’t swear,” whimpered Charlie. 

“ Are you willing to go home and repeat 
all you have said in your mother’s pre¬ 
sence V* 

Charlie hung his head, and coloured 
deeply, and whis¬ 
pered, 

“ No, ma’am ; 
because it would 
grieve her.” 

“And you have 
forgotten, my dear 
boy, that One who 
is far holier than 
she has heard in 
heaven those 
naughty words 
which came from 
those lips to-day? 

I am afraid there 
is something un¬ 
clean in your 
heart; but as 1 
cannot reach that 
myself, 1 will ask 
God to do it. 1 
can reach your 
lips, and as I am 
sure they are not 
fit to give your mother the good-night kiss, 
nor to say your prayers, I will clean them 
for you.” 

She then took from her desk a bowl of 
water, a tiny bit of soap, and a small sponge, 
and bidding Charlie open his mouth, she 
washed it well—teeth, tongue, lips, and 
all ! She then wiped them dry with a soft 
napkin, and bathed his tear-stained face, on 
which she pressed the kiss of forgiveness. 
This simple puuishment, and the real sorrow 
of her who inflicted it, made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the minds of her scholars. Cliarlie 
is now almost a man, but never since that 
day has an impure word escaped his lips. 
At the very thought of such a word, he 
fancies that he tastes soap, and that he 
hears again the gentle rebuke of his first 
teacher. 


THE 8T0LKM PBHHY. 

“When seven years old,” said the Rev. 
Samuel Kilpin, “ I was left in charge of 
my father’s shop. A man passed crying 
‘ Little lambs, all white and clean, at one 
penny each.’ In my eagerness to get one 
I lost all self-command, and, taking a penny 
from the drawer, 
I made the pur¬ 
chase. My keen¬ 
eyed mother in¬ 
quired how I came 
by the money. I 
evaded the ques¬ 
tion with some¬ 
thing like a lie. 
In God’s sight it 
was a lie, as I 
kept back the 
truth. 

“The lamb w*as 
placed on the 
c h i m n e y- s h e 1 f, 
and much ad¬ 
mired. To me it 
was a source of 
inexpressible an¬ 
guish. Continu¬ 
ally there sound¬ 
ed in my ears and 
heart, ‘Thoushalt 
not steal, thou shalt not lie.’ Guilt and 
darkness overcame my mind, and, in an 
agony of soul, I went to a hay-loft, and 
there prayed and pleaded, with groan - 
ings that could not be uttered, for mercy 
and pardon. I entreated mercy for Jesus’ 
sake. With joy and transport I left the 
loft, from a believing application of the 
text, ‘Thy sins, which are many, are for¬ 
given thee. ’ I went to my mother, and told 
her what 1 had done, and sought her for¬ 
giveness, and burnt the lamb, while she 
wept over her young penitent. 


Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, 
and it enters into a child’s soul like the 
sunbeam into a rose-bud—slowly but surely 
—expanding it into beauty and vigour. 
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THE PATCHWOBK CABPIT. 
Before the cold of winter had passed away 
Jane discovered that her old woman had 
stiff limbs from rheumatism. She told this, 
as she told everything, to her mother, and on 
Mrs. Mansfield learning from Jane that the 
old woman's floor was damp, and without 


covering, Mrs. Mansfield 
found up a variety of 
pieces of carpet, old and 
new, and showed Jane 
how to join them. With 
a pair of gloves on her 
hands, fine twine, and a 
short carpet needle, Jane 
sat on a low stool on the 
nursery floor, and made 
her patchwork rug. It 
was kept a great secret: 
the old woman was to 
know nothing about it 
till it was done, and 
never could work have 
afforded a child more plea¬ 
sure. She was to take the 
many-coloured rug, when 
finished, and lay it down 
herself. It would fill up 
all the space between the 
bed and the fire, just 
where the old woman sat, 
and light up, with its va¬ 
riety of patterns and co¬ 
lours, the dreary dwelling. 
One day, while Jane was 
intent on her work in the 
middle of the nursery 
floor, the daughter of a 
neighbour and friend of 
her mother’s knocked at 
the door ; and on nurse 
saying, “Come in,” she 
opened the door, saying, 
by way of excuse for her 
appearance there, ‘‘1 
found your mamma was 
out, and 1 got the ser¬ 
vant just to let me run 
up, because I have no 
time to stay, and I want 
you to come to drink tea with us on Friday. ” 
“ I will ask mamma,” said Jane. 

“ What are you doing here V’ said Jane’s 
young visitor, looking down on the patch- 
work carpet: ‘‘sewing bits of carpet, I de¬ 
clare ! what terrible hard work ! 1 never 

have such work to do.” 
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“It is not hard,” said Jane : “I like it 
Very much : it’s for a poor old woman who 
has nothing to lay on her floor, and her 
floor is damp.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know any old woman ; 
but if I did, I think I should get my 
mamma to buy her a bit of carpet.” 

“Mamma says,” replied Jane, “that it is 
much better to give what we have made; 
and I know my old woman will like it a 
great deal the more for my having made it. 
And mamma says it will be much stronger 
and warmer than a new piece, because of all 
the joins I have made.” 

“ Oh, yes, I dare say it will; but if you 
come and see me on Friday I will show you 
my work.” 

[From that gem of books—“ Ministering 
Children,” by Miss Charlesworth : 
a book which ought to be in every 
family library. We are glad to find 
that a cheap edition—price Half-a- 
crown—has just been issued by 
Messrs. Seeley. We wish it a wide 
circulation amongst the young.] 


THE STOLEN MARBLE. 

It was a fine summer’s morning, when a 
lad, about eleven years of age, stood rest¬ 
lessly looking on at a game of marbles, 
which a party of his schoolfellows were 
playing at. His sharp and koen eye was 
watching a beautiful glass marble, with 
which one of his schoolfellows was playing. 
He wished very much that it was his. Pre¬ 
sently the marble came rolling on the 
ground close to his feet. He immediately 
picked it up, and slipped it into his pocket, 
unseen by any one. At the same time he 
heard that little voice, conscience, whisper¬ 
ing to him, and telling him to return the 
marblo to its rightful owner; but, alas! 
temptation was too great for him; he 
heeded not the voice. He little thought at 
the tune he took the marble, that, though 
unseen by human eye, there was One above 
who noted down all his thoughts and actions, 
and how displeasing in God’s sight was any 
thing approaching dishonesty or deceit. 


Little did he think that, from stealing 
that marble, of so little value, it would lead 
him into committing thefts of higher value, 
and, in the end, bring him to the gallows. 
After a long course of vice and wickedness, 
and associating with bad company, he was 
tried and hung for murder. 

His state was fearful. The chaplain of 
the jail was unceasing in his attentions to 
him, imploring him, for his soul’s sake and 
salvation, to repent, and turn to Christ his 
Saviour. He at first was very sullen ; but 
his hard heart was softened at last, and he 
was brought to feel and believe that a 
Saviour’s blood alone could wash out his 
many, many sins. We hope and believe 
he died penitent. 

My dear little readers, take warning from 
this sad narrative, of stealing, even though 
it be a pin, ever rememberingthere is a watch¬ 
ful Eye above you. J. J. H. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS 

“Now,” said Mary Lee, as she sprang up 
one bright cold winter’s morning, “ I am 
going to see if I can’t do just what is right 
to-day, instead of what is merely pleasant. 

I believe half the trouble I have is, as 
mother says, because I am always trying to 
avoid trouble ; and that if I were to set 
resolutely abont doing my duty, without 
thinking of any thing else, I should have a 
great deal more comfort.” 

“ I think that would be very nice,” said 
her little sister Lucy, rubbing her ©yes, 
“and I mean to try to do something good 
too ; I think I will try to help everybody. ” 

Lucy had a very loving little heart, and 
it was easier for her, than it is for some 
little girls, to give up her own pleasure for. 
the sake of others. They ran into their 
mother’s dressirig-rodin ; but Miry’s resolu¬ 
tion was almost broken at the very first' 
trial, as her mother said, “ Those are not 
your morning-dresses, my little daughters ; 
you must change them.” 

“ Oh, mother, it is so oold!” began 
Mary, but the thought crossed her mind, 
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“ It is right to obey mother,” and she turned 
toward the door. 

“ Never mind, I will go for them, Sister 
Mary, ” said Lucy, running before her. But 
Mary by that time had remembered her 
good resolution, and the chango was quickly 
and cheerfully accomplished. 

At the breakfast table they told their 
father and mother of their plans, which met 
with great approbation. 

“I do not want,” said Mary, “to be like 
the Sybarites mother told us about yester¬ 
day, who took so much pains to make them¬ 
selves comfortable, that finally even the 
crumpling of a rose-leaf troubled them. ” 

Just then the buckwheat cakes were 
handed to Mary. The one next to her hap¬ 
pened to be a little burnt. She had been too 
well taught to make any remark, but there 
was a shade on her countenance as she 
took it. 

“One of .Mary’s rose-leaves is a little 
rumpled, I think,” said her father, smiling, 
as he noticed the change. “ I suspect our 
little neighbours in the log-house over on 
the hill would be very glad to have cakes 
of any kind for breakfast.” 

“ Cannot we help them! ” asked Lucy. 

“Yes,” said her mother; “Sarah shall 
make us some nice soup to-day, and we will 
carry it to them. Their old grandmother is 
very sick. ” 

When breakfast was over, their mother 
drew the two little girls close to her side. 
“I cannot tell you, my darlings,” said she, 
“ how glad I am that our Heavenly Father 
has put it in youj hearts to desire to do 
what is right ; but you must remember, we 
must have His help all the time to enable 
us to keep our good resolutions. Look, 
Lucy, in the 15th chapter of John, and see 
what our Saviour says.” 

Lucy read the latter part of the 15th 
verse, “ Without me, ye can do nothing.” 

“Now, my precious children,” continued 
their father, “ let us sit here quietly a little 
while together, and try to lift up our hearts 
to Him for strength to do just what would 
please him. We must believe, too, that He 
will give it to us, because He has promised 


that if we ask we shall receive ; and it does 
not please Him if we do not believe His 
words.” 

They sat together for a little while, and 
their mother earnestly prayed that it would 
please their Heavenly Father to shew them 
all his will, and help them to do it, for the 
sake of their dear Saviour, who left His 
home in heaven, and came to suffer and die 
for us that we might be “redeemed from 
all iniquity.” 

The children’s hearts were softened, and 
they were ready to set about their daily 
duties with much less confidence in them¬ 
selves, and, consequently, with more pro¬ 
bability of doing right than when they made 
these resolutions in their own strength. 

A KALMUCK TENT- 

The Kalmucks are one of the tribes of the 
great Tartar family. 

According to their own traditions, they 
anciently lived in the neighbourhood of the 
Blue Lake in Eastern Thibet, but they were 
so pressed by other tribes of Tartars on the 
east and on the north, that they had to 
seek a new home westward, and in 1630 as 
many as 50,000 families encamped on the 
steppes of the Volga. 

The features of the Kalmucks are strik- 
ingly peculiar. Their long eyes are set 
obliquely in their head ; they have scanty 
black eyebrows, black hair, and large ears. 
They dwell in Kibitkas, or round conical 
felt tents. 

They use the brick tea, consisting of 
leaves made into paste with sheep’s blood, 
and hardened. This is boiled in water with 
milk, butter, and salt. 

Efforts have been made by various Mis¬ 
sionary Societies to introduce the Gospel 
amongst these people, who, by profession, 
are Mohammedans; but the work was 
checked by the Russian authorities, and 
many of the Missionaries have been with¬ 
drawn. 

Let us pray that doors of entrance for the 
Missionary of the Cross may be opened 
throughout the wide world. 
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PE BILIOUS CONDITION OF THE “GBEAT 
EASTEBN." 

In the month of September last this gigan¬ 
tic ship sailed from England for America, 
with about 400 passengers on board. They 
had not been long on the Atlantic before a 
fearful storm arose, which broke the helm 
and dashed the huge paddles to pieces. The 
skill of the brave Captain and his sturdy 
crew availed nothing, and all on board gave 
themselves up for lost. They began to pray. 
God in mercy heard their cry. The storm 
abated, aud by the heroic daring of two 
of the sailors the helm was secured by chains, 
and the vessel enterod Cork harbour with¬ 
out a single person being lost. We wish 
our young friends to read the account that 
King David gives of a storm at sea in the 
145th Psalm. 


A PBAYEB FOB LITTLE CHILDBEN. 

Jesus, love me, make me good, 

Take my naughty heart away ; 

Jesus, teach me, for I would 
Love thee better every day. 

Thine, dear Saviour, I would be; 

Always gentle, always kind: 

Make me, Jesus, just like thee, 

In my heart and in my mind. 

But a little child I am, 

Yet, sweet Jesus, I do know 
I may be a little lamb 

In thy sheepfold here below. 

Keep me, Jesus, while I live; 

Take me, Jesus, when I die; 

And my little spirit give 

A happy home with thee on high. 

PB0CBA8TIN ATION. 

Does any bright-eyed little boy or girl 
wonder what that long word means ? It 
means delaying, putting off to another time 
what ought to be done just now. 

Ellen has some work to do before she 
goes to school. She can easily get it done, 


long before school-time, if she begins it in 
season. But it is very pleasant out in the 
garden, where Ellen is playing with her lit¬ 
tle brother James ; and so often as her con¬ 
science whispers to her, “You ought to go 
in and do that work now, Ellen,” the little 
girl answers— 

* ‘ Oh ! there’s time enough yet. I can 
hurry and get it done in a few minutes 
ami Ellen goes on with her play. 

By and by a whisper comes again, a little 
louder than before— 

“It is eight o’clock, Ellen: you ought to 
go in.” 

“Well, I will go,” Ellen thinks in re¬ 
ply, “I will go very soon. There’s plenty 
of time yet, though.” 

“Ellen!” calls the little girl’s mother 
from the window, “come in, my child, and 
finish that work before the bell rings for 
school. ” 

“Yes, mother, just as soon as Pve had 
one more race with Jamas ;” and Ellen runs 
laughingly around the garden in pursuit of 
her little brother. 

“ Half-past eight!” she exclaims, as, hot 
and out of breath, she hurried, at last, into 
the house ; “I had no idea it was so late.” 

Tired, and in a hurry, Ellen sits down to 
her work. She can sew both well and ra¬ 
pidly, but fifteen minutes is a very short 
space of time for all that she has to do ; 
and then her hands tremble, and her cotton 
seems to take a strange pleasure in getting 
into knots, and her neodle breaks, and alto¬ 
gether it is almost nine o’clock when her 
work is done. 

“ You will be late at school,” her mother 
says, as Ellen folds her work up and lays it 
hastily aside : “ you should not have played 
so long, my child.” 

There is the trouble with these people 
who are continually putting off things; 
they always think they have time enough. 
They wait till the very last minute before 
they begin their work : then they begin it 
all in a hurry, and leave it oidy half done. 

A much better way is to begin every 
thing at the right time, and leave it at the 
right time, done, and well done. 
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THE BLIND BOY. * 

The blind boy's been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had; 

We led him on our way, mother, 

And every step was glad. 

But when we found a starry flower, 

And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trembling down his cheek, 

Just like a drop of dew. 

We took him to the mill, mother, 

Where falling waters made 
A rainbow o'er the rill, mother, 

As golden sun rays played. 

But when we shouted at the scene, 

And hailed the clear blue sky, 

He stood quite still upon the bank, 

And breathed a long, long sigh. 

We asked him why he wept, mother. 
Whene’er we found the spots 
Where periwinkle crept, mother, 

Or wild forget-me-nots. 

“Ah me," he said, while tears ran down, 
As fast as summer showers, 

“ It is because I cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers." 

Oh that poor sightless boy, mother. 

Has taught me I am blest; 

For I can look with joy, mother, 

On all I love tho best. 

And when I see the dancing streams, 
And daisies red and white, 

I kneel upon the meadow sod. 

And thank God for my sight. 


THE HINDOO AND THE ENGINE. 

A Missionary was standing at the railway 
station at Madras, in India, just as a train 
was going off. He saw among the crowd 
an old native (a black man), a villager, one 
who had n6ver seen a railway before, pro¬ 
strate himself before the engine when the 
train began to move, as if in the act of wor¬ 
ship. The Missionary wont up to him and 
touched him, %nd said, “ What are you 
doing f 9 The old man replied, “Sir, it 
breathe**, pants, and moves, and it can run 


very swiftly ; it must be alive and power¬ 
ful : I have therefore prayed to it.” The 
Missionary explained to the old man that it 
was only the work of man’s hands, and tried 
to tell him about the God who made man, 
and had given such power and wisdom to 
man. 

Should not the children of England pity 
the ignorance of the heathen, and help the 
good Missionaries who are sent to teach 
them 1 

But, my dear children, though you are 
not so ignorant as to believe a railway en¬ 
gine to be a god, yet many of you know 
very little about the God of heaven and earth, 
who made you and redeemed you. Pray 
daily, “O Lord, teach me about Thyself, 
that I may love Thee more and more, 
through Jesus Christ my Saviour.” 

E. A. G. 


THE 8ICK CHILD; OB, (“ FOR THE CHILD 
WHO IS ILL.") 

ht my little bed I *m lying, 

Weary, weary all day long; 

And I cannot keep from crying. 

Though I know it 'a very wrong. 

Jesus, thou canst see and hear me, 
Sleepless and alone I lie; 

But I know that Thou art near me 
When no other friend is nigh. 

Thou canst comfort me, and make me 
Very patient, very still; 

For Thou never wilt forsake me 
While I am so very ill. 

Bless the doctor, who has gladly 
Tried to make me well again ; 

Bless my mother, whilst she sadly 
Grieves to see me suffer pain. 

Bless Thy little child, and make her 
Better, holier every day; 

And if she is dying, take her 
To the home that's far away. 

Teachers Offering , 185*1. 
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THY WORD 
is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light 
unto my path. 



(Psalm cxix. 105 .) 
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THE CHAU ED BIBLE. 



Before the in. 
troduction of 
printing, Bi¬ 
bles and books 
of knowledge 
cost as much 
money as a 
small estate ; 
and even long 
after the time 
of good Caxton 
they did not be¬ 
come so cheap 
as to be gene¬ 
rally distribut¬ 
ed. In certain 
favoured spots, 
such as Old St. 

Paul’s, <kc., the 
Bible, after the 
Re for mation, 
was left, as 
shewn in the 
engraving, for 
general use. 

In country 
churches the 
owner of the 
surrounding 
landed estates 
would occa¬ 
sionally place 
this valued 
means of in¬ 
struction for 
the use of liis 
tenants. 

At the re¬ 
quest of the 
Romish clergy, 
severe procla¬ 
mations were 
issued by King 
Henry VIII. against all who read or kept 
by them Tindal’s translation of the New 
Testament, so that a copy of this book 
found in the possession of any person was 
sufficient to convict him of heresy, and 


subject him to 
the flames. 
“ But the fer¬ 
vent zeal of 
those Chris¬ 
tians,” says 
the good old 
m arty rologist, 
Foxe, “seemed 
much superior 
to these our 
days and times, 
as may appear 
by their sitting 
up all night 
in reading or 
hearing; also 
by their ex¬ 
penses in buy¬ 
ing of books 
in English, of 
whom some 
gave a load of 
hay for a few' 
chapters of St. 
James, or of 
St. Paul, in 
English. 

Many strik¬ 
ing pictures 
might be seen 
in those olden 
days, formed 
by groups of 
both old and 
young, who 
had assembled 
to hear some 
gifted neigh¬ 
bour read from 
this sacred 
book the words 
of eternal life. 
How' thankful w r e should be that we live 
j in these happy days, when the Bible is with¬ 
in reach of the poorest child, and books of 
instruction and amusement are daily be¬ 
coming cheaper and more numerous. 
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THE LETTER FROM HOKE. 

“ Don’t you think I shall get a letter from 
home this morning, Aunt MaryP’ asked 
little Harriot anxiously. 

“Well, love, perhaps you may,” was her 
Aunt’s reply. “I have not seen the post¬ 
man pass by yet.” 

1 1 Harriot was on a visit to her Uncle and 
Aunt; and although Uncle, Aunt Mary, 
and Cousins, were very kind, still she 
i longed to get a letter from home, to tell 
| her how dear Papa and Mamma were, and 
her own little sisters, who loved her so 
! much, who looked so sorrowful when she 
• | went away, and hoped she would come back 
| again very soon. 

I So Harriot watched eagerly for the post- 

| ! man; and this time she was not disap¬ 
pointed. She had seen him pass by many 
| mornings, but now he stopped ; and pre- 
I | sently the servant brought in a letter for 
' ' “ Miss Harriot. ” 

I The seal was soon broken, and the letter, 

with all its delightful home news, read and 
re-read. As Harriot was studying it for 
the fourth time, her Aunt came quietly to 
her side. 

“You are very glad to get a letter from 
I home, Harriot 1” said she. 

“ Oh, yes, Aunty; there is so much news ! 
Mamma has not had time to write before. 
She has sent me some pretty texts to find 
out; and there are some things she wishes 
me to do while I am here: so I must keep 
the letter safe in my desk, for fear I should 
forget any of them.” 

“Yes, dear, keep it safe, and read it over 
sometimes; but, Harriot dear, you have 
another letter, from another home; do you 
ever read that P’ 

“I do not know of any other letter, Aunt 
1 Mary; this is the first Mamma has w ritten. ” 

“Do you remember the pretty little hymn 
you repeated to me yesterday / What was 
its title P’ 

“Oh, I remember; it was, ‘Heaven is 
| our Home.’ Ah, that is the home you 
mean, Aunt Mary; and one of Mamma’s 
I texts is, 4 In my Father’s house are many 


mansions;’ which you told me meant hea¬ 
ven ; but you have not told me what my 
other letter is P’ 

“Where did you find that beautiful text, 
Harriot P’ 

“Oh, in the Bible, Aunty, in John 
xiv. 2.” 

“Well then, dear, what is the Bible but 
a letter from home ? It is from your hea¬ 
venly Father, and tells you of a heavenly 
home. You were pleased to get a letter 
from an earthly parent, speaking to you of 
an earthly home, which you are told must 
pass away; how much more then should 
you rejoice at having that in your posses¬ 
sion which, if you read it attentively, will 
tell you about that glorious home, where 
we all hope to meet together, and how to 
get there. If you study the directions of 
an earthly parent, should you not much 
more study the directions of a heavenly 
Parent ? And you have this letter always 
by you—you have had it ever since you 
could read—how does my little niece love 
to read the kind letter of her heavenly 
Father, which, though addressed to all, is 
as much to her as any one else P’ 

I do not know what reply Harriot made 
to her Aunt’s remarks; but the same even¬ 
ing, and next morning, she took her little 
Bible, and, sitting quietly by her Aunt’s 
side, read very attentively, remarking, with 
a smile, “I need not wait for the postman 
to bring this, Aunty.” 

“No, dear,” Aunt Mary answered, “you 
have only to ask your heavenly Father to 
euable you to understand what you read, 
and to bless the reading of it to your sold.” 

E. E. B. 


OUR FATHER KNOWETH BEST. 

I have a little daughter, 

Whose years are not yet four, 
And daily I have taught her, 

For a year or two, or more. 
About the blessed Saviour, 

Who came to earth from heaven, 
And of a Father’s favour. 
Through Him to children given. 
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I've said, “ Whate’er He doeth 
Is sorely ever best; 

Whatever path He sheweth. 

Alone will lead to rest;" 

And when the storm-clouds gather, 
And the winds blow loud and chill, 

I say, “ Our heavenly Father 
Is kind and faithful still." 

And once in my repining, 

While raged without the storm, 

No gleam within me shining, 

My heart to cheer and warm, 

A little voice came saying, 

In tones as sweet and blest, 

As heavenly harpers playing, 

“Our Father knoweth best." 

Oh, then I prayed the Giver 
Of blessings true like this, 

To lead my daughter ever 
To rest upon His grace ; 

That when life's storms are beating, 
With faith and courage strong, 

“ Our Father's will we 're meeting," 
May be her joy and song. 


THE SISTERS. 

Helen Green had a little sister Emma, 
with bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks. She 
loved this little sister very much. She was 
always ready to rock her in the little cradle. 
When she first began to run about, Helen 
thought she should never get tired of play¬ 
ing with her. She would lead her by the 
hsrnd, lest she should fall, and clap her 
hands with delight when she could say 
“ Papa" and “ Mamma." 

But sometimes Helen would get angry 
with her little sister. Emma was too young 
to know that it was wrong to injure her 
sister’s playthings. Helen had often given 
her newspapers to tear, and had laughed to 
aee how delighted she was. - . 

One day she tore a new book, full of 
beautiful coloured pictures—Helen’s birth¬ 
day present from her uncle. Now Emma 
was not to blame for this, for she did not 
know but she might tear a picture-book as 


well as a paper. But when Helen saw her 
pictures all lying in fragments on the floor, 
she did not stop to think of this, but grew 
very angry with her sister. Her mother 
explained to her that Emma was too young 
to know any better; but Helen was still 
vexed at the loss of her beautiful picture- 
book. 

The next day Emma did not seem in¬ 
clined to play as usual, but cried to lie in 
her little cradle. She would not look at 
her playthings, though Helen tried very 
hard to amuse her. At night she began to 
breathe with difficulty, and would take no 
notice of any thing. 

The physician was called in, and Helen 
heard him tell her mother that it was a vio¬ 
lent attack of inflammation on the lungs, 
and she knew, from her mother’s anxious 
face, and the tears that she saw in her eyes, 
that they feared her dear little sister was 
going to die. 

Helen had seen one of her playmates, not 
long before, buried up in the graveyard, 
and she could not bear to think that her 
little sister was going to leave her. 

Oh, how sorry she was that she had ever 
been angry with her! “Oh, if she would 
only play with me again !" thought Helen, 
“she might have all my picture-books to 
tear to pieces." 

That night, when she said her prayers, 
she prayed God to make her little sister get 
well, and to forgive her for ever having been 
angry with her, and then sobbed herself to 
sleep. - 

For many days Emma lay, as they feared, 
at the point of death. She did not open 
her eyes, but moaned in her pain. Helen 
moved softly, lest she should disturb her. 
At last the physician told them that he 
thought the crisis was past, aud that she 
would get well. God spared her little 
sister, aud Helen never forgot the lessou 
she had so bitterly learned. If Emma ever 
tore her picture-books or broke her dolls 
afterwards, she remembered how she felt 
when she thought she was going to die, and 
all her anger vanished in a moment. 
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X3U SCHOOL 7XA8T. ward the good work, for both teachers and 

A kind but unknown friend once forwarded visitors drop in their willing mite. We 
to us the interesting sketch which you see can truly say, that to us no bells, however 
below. We are very thankful to receive sweet, could give more pleasure than the 
such contributions, and beg that such of pleasant sounds sent forth from the Cathe- 
our friends and readers as may have it in dral’s tower on this joyful occasion. Sums 


their power will try to assist us occasionally 
in a similar way. Our unknown corre¬ 
spondent sent, with his drawing, the follow¬ 
ing account of the interesting scene :—• 

4( It is the custom in a small village in 
Yorkshire, when the annual feast is given 
to the children attending the Sunday school, 
to place upon the tea-table a small Cathe¬ 
dral, beautifully carved in wood ; the tower 
of which is a receptacle for Missionary con¬ 
tributions. One of the most pleasing and 
truly gratifying sights of that happy day 
is to see the dear children pressing for¬ 
ward, with eager faces and outstretched 
hands, to deposit the hard-earned penny, 
or the treasured halfpenny, in this little 
treasury of God. Neither is it the little 
ones of the flock alone who thus help for- 


varying from ten shillings to two pound* 
have been received in this way on these 
happy days.” 

Oh for such help from every village in 
the. kingdom ! How many a poor heathen’s 
heart, through the divine mercy, would it 
cause to leap for joy ?—Missionary Token, • 

On Dec. 1, The Children's Friend for 
1861, Illustrated stiff covers, price Eighteen- 
pence ; Cloth, gilt edges, (a handsome gift- 
book,) price Half-a-crown. 
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WIHTSB. 



WiBTKR, with its cold, its hiiow, its ice, 
Imn a gain arrived. Some children, perhaps, 


1 would like it to be always summer, with 
warm bright days; but God knows what 
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is beat. Winter is as needful in our climate 
as summer. The severe frosts and heavy 
falls of snow are great blessings to the 
farmer, rendering his fields fruitful ‘‘in 
their season.” Let us, therefore, bear the 
cold with thankful hearts. 

To many, however, this time of the year 
is one of suffering and want. Iu the midst 
of the festivities of the approaching Christ¬ 
mas, let us not forget the poor and needy. 

We trust that our dear young readers 
will not only have a happy Christmas them¬ 
selves, but will do what they can to gladden 
the hearts and homes of the children of 
poverty around them. Remember, “He 
that givetli to the poor leudeth to the Lord 
and strive to imitate the example of the 
blessed Saviour, who “went about doing 
good.” 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

{ Continued.) 

“Now,” said their mother, “I, too, have 
some duties to perform, and will leave you 
for awhile : I have no doubt you know very 
well what yours are.” 

Mary hesitated a little, after her mother 
left the room. “ I know I ought to go and 
put awav my clean clothes nicely in the 
lirawers,” said she to herself ; “ but I would 
rather sit here by the w’arm fire, and read, 
or finish grandfather’s slippers. I want to 
get them done very much. Never mind, 
duty first and pleasure afterwards, ” con¬ 
tinued she ; and, calling Lucy, they ran up 
stairs, and every thing was soon in the 
nicest order. “Now,” said she, “I will 
have a nice time. But then there are the 
lessons. I begin to think it is duty all the 
time. ” 

“ Well, then, I suppOae,” said her cousin 
Ellen, “it would be the best way to find 
pleasure in doing our duty, would it not 

“I suppose so,” said Mary, with a little 
bit of a sigh ; but she resolutely set herself 
down to work. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Ellen, “leave the 
kitten, and begin the lessons now ; it is 
quite time.” 

“Why, Cousin Ellen,” said Lucy, who 


dearly loved play, “I was not trying, like 
sister Mary: I was just going to help people 
to-day. ” 

“ We must try to do off our duty every 
day,” replied cousin Ellen, seriously, though | 
she could scarcely help smiling at Lucy’s 
ingenious excuse. “Besides, it will be the 
greatest help to your mother to have good 
lessons. There are few things which trouble i 
her more than to see you indolent and in- I 
attentive.” I 

“Oh! I did not think of that,” said 
Lucy, stroking the kitten. “Go, Patty, i 
and take a nap now; I must go to my ^ 

1 work.” 

The girls found tliat by industry and 
attention the lessons, about which, I am 
sony to say, they had been growing care¬ 
less, were completed in half the time they 
had formerly occupied. 

“ I am very much pleased with you to- 
day, my little daughters,” said their mother, | 
when the last lesson was correctly recited. , 

“ Go out now, and have a tine frolic on the 
piazza, and there you may build wigwams, 
or play battledore, or amuse yourselves as I 
you like. Remember what I told you the j 

other day. Play heartily when you do j 

play, and work when you work. I want to I 
see you in earnest about every thing you 
undertake.” 

The children wero in fine spirits for play— 
for nothing makes us so happy as trying to | 
do w r hat is right—and they made the piazza 
l ing with their shouts of laughter. After 
dinner they all went to carry the nice soup 
to the poor old woman. “Indeed,” thought 
Mary, as she looked at their comfortless 
home, with an old stove, which seemed to , 
give out much more smoke than heat, the 
little boys barefooted and very poorly 1 
dressed, “ I do think I never will fret again 
about any thing.” Yet when they returned 
home, she was very much inclined to lay | 
her bonnet and cloak down in the hall, I I 
instead of going up stairs in the cold to put 
them away. However, she thought in time, 

“I must try to do right , even in little 
things,” and felt very much better satisfied [ 
when it was properly done. 
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Xu tlie evening she was relating to her 
mother how much happier she had been for 
the endeavour to do what w'as right; “But, 
continued she, “ it is very strange, mother, 
but it seems to me that when I ought to do 
suiy thing, I am the most unwilling, and 
want to do something else directly.” 

“That is because we have such naughty 
hearts,” said her mother: “but if we are 
earnest in trying to do right, we have the 
promise of our Saviour that He will help 
us in the time of need ; and we shall finally 
Ik; able to say with the apostle, 1 Thanks 
be unto God, who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus i^lirist. ’ 

A CHILD’S HYMN. 

I am a very little child ; 

I *m very young and very wild, 

And sometimes naughty too ; 

I *m led by many a foolish thought, 

To do the things I never ought 
To think of, or to do. 

But God, the holy God above, 

Is very kind and full of love 
For little ones like me; 

And He will hear me if I pray, 

And He will help me every day 
A better child to be. 


ICAHHOT GO TILL YOU TELL HE OF JESUS. 

This little African boy, in bis anxiety to 
learn something about Jesus Christ, may 
well put many children in England to shame, 
who are sometimes inclined, when summoned 
by their parents or teachers to the study of 
the Bible, or to hear of God, to say in their 
heart, and perhaps with their lips, “ What 
a weariness it is !” 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, one of the Missio¬ 
naries who went on the Niger Expedition, 
writes— 

“As I was busily engiiged in the build¬ 
ing of the Mission house, a lad came to 
seek me, and sat waiting a long time for 
ine. 

“ Samuel, one of the traders, asked him 
what he wanted me for ? 


“ He said he came on purpose to hear 
the word of God. 

“ Samuel told him, he was sorry 1 w r as 
not at homo, but would inform me of his 
wish. 

“ He sat still, and asked Samuel if ho 
could not assist him, by telling him one 
W’ord of Jesus before he left. 

“ Samuel told him that when the house 
was finished, ho must come there to learn. 

But the boy would not be satisfied, and, 
said, ‘ No ; I cannot go till you tell mo 
about Jesus, and what He has done.’ 

“ Then Samuel told him that Jesus 
Christ died to save sinners ; and that Ho 
liked the young to pray to Him. 

“ The name of this bov is Abuse. He re¬ 
turned home, and went on his way re- 
j joicing.” 

DAfl ALU IK THE P&ISOH. 

This is a picture of Dasalu, an Abbeokutan, 
who was taken prisoner, with many others, j 
by tbe Daliomians. Some of the poor 
creatures tried to kill themselves in despair, I 
but Dasalu comforted them by telling them 
what he remembered of God’s word. He 
had heard of Jesus from the Missionaries in | 
his native country, and believed in Him. 1 

About two hundred of the prisoners w*ere 
killed, and their heads preserved, human 
skulls being greatly prized by tbe Daho- 
mians. 

Dasalu and his remaining companions ' 
were paraded before the king, Gezo, creep¬ 
ing on their knees over cowries strewm on 1 
the ground, which was very painful. i 

At night they were “bound in affliction 1 

and iron,” in tbe way shewn in the engrav- \ 

ing. Head, hands, feet, all made fast! | 

And no wonder, for if a prisoner escajie, j 

the keeper is put in his place ; and if more | 

than one be missing, tbe keeper is killed. 
Even in the day the prisoners had to bear 
about their necks the long forked piece of 
wood that you see fastened to the top of j 
the jKist. 

Dasalu was thus confined for twelve i 
nights. 1 
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KO THAH A, A PASTOR OF THK FIRST BAPTIST CHl'RCH, RANGOON, AGEI» 84. 
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XO THAH A 

Ko Thah A was ordained by the Rev. Mr. 
J udson to the ministry of Rangoon church 
in the year 1829. 

At the advanced age of eighty-four, when 
no longer able to stand up in the church to 
preacli, yet still preaching by his life, his 
likeness was taken. Those who knew him 
pronounced it true to the life. There he 
sits, with his pilgrim-staff, robed in white ; 
his head crowned with a neat white turban; 
his scarf of blue setting forth rather than 
concealing his aged hands ; his feet exposed, 
in the fashion of his country ; bis counte¬ 
nance sedate, grave, as of one wdio had 
known long service, but lighted up, when¬ 
ever he speaks, with an animation that still 
betokens the living soul within. 


THE WHITE PIGEON. 

It was twelve o’clock. The village school 

of B-had just been dismissed; but the 

boys did not, as usual, rush about and play, 
but all gathered in a group around a school¬ 
fellow, named James Norbury, who held in 
his hand a small cage, in which was a beau¬ 
tiful snow-white pigeon, which had just 
been given to him by his master, as a prize 
for his good conduct at school. All the 
boys but one seemed glad at Norbury’s 
good fortune. Arthur Weir, who thought 
lie deserved the prize, became enraged at 
Norbuiy, and walked sullenly away. Nor- 
1 airy's mother and sisters were delighted 
with his pigeon, but still more so when lie 
told them it was given him as a prize for 
good conduct. 

One morning, when Norbury went to look 
at his pigeon, he found the cage door open, 
and the bird gone. He immediately cried 
out, “Arthur has done this ; I am sure it 
was Arthur. Nobody else could do it.” 

Poor Norbury gave way to angry and bitter 
feelings toward Arthur. His mother chided 
him, and told him not to judge too hastily; 
but that if Arthur had acted so ungenerous 
a part, it would sooner or later come home 
to him. Norbury was soothed, and tried 
to act the noble part towards his enemy. 
He took out of his pocket his Testament, 


and his mother read and explained to him 
the 5th chapter of St. Matthew. Whilst 
thus engaged, a messenger knocked at the 
door, and hurriedly said, “Please, James, 
come ; Weir has met with a sad accident, 
and calls for you. He has been injured by 
a horse kicking him, and the doctor says he 
cannot live: will you come and see him f ’ 
Norbury immediately went, and found 
poor Weir in a sad state. He beckoned 
Norbury to him, and said, as well as he 
could speak, “ Can you, will you forgive me 1 
It w'as I who let your pigeon out of its 
cage, in revenge for your getting the prize.” 

“Forgive you, with all my heart,” said 
Norbury, “and may God bless and forgive 
you, my poor dear friend: would that I 
could only restore you to health” 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

Norbury read a chapter out of the Bible, 
and joined in prayer with his dying school¬ 
fellow and friend. He lingered in much 
pain for some hours; but God, in His 
mercy, soon ended his sufferings. Norbury 
told the sad tale at school, and all were 
sorry at the early death of their school¬ 
fellow. J. J. H. 

PEAY WITHOUT CEASING, 

Go when the morning shineth, 

Go when the moon is bright. 

Go when the eve declineth. 

Go in the hush of night; 

Go with pure mind and feeling. 

Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee— 

All who are loved by thee; 

Pray, too, for those who hate thee, 

If any such there be; 

Then for thyself in meekness, 

A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy dear Redeemer’s name. 

Or if *tis e’er denied tbee 
In solitude to pray, 

Should holy thoughts come o'er thee 
When friends are round thy way, 
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E'en then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 

Will reach His throne of glory, 
Who is mercy, truth, and love. 

Oh, net a joy or blessing 
With tills can we compare, 

The power that He has given us 
To lift onr souls in prayer: 
Whene’er thon pin'st in sadness. 
Before his footstool fall; 

And remember in tby gladness. 
His grace who gave thee alL 


HAPPY WILLIE. 

“ Mother, I am very happy; I liavo prayed 
to my heavenly Father.” So said a dear, 
little, sick l>oy. Willy was once a fine 
lively child, jumping and running about, 
full of spirits as any of you may be ; but 
one day he was knocked down by a car¬ 
riage, and he never overcame the injury he 
then received. Through a long illness, he 
was a sweet, patient sufferer, lying for hours, 
week after week, on a couch made up for him 
l>e*ide the fire, while his mother was en¬ 
gaged in caring for the wants of her family, 
uever murmuring, but so gentle, and so 
grateful. “If you please,” and “Thank 
you,” were never forgotten when any thing 
was ottered him. In the warm summer 
weather Willy gained a little strength, and 
hia baby sister was delighted to see him 
able to walk across the room again. It was 
very pretty to see his loving smile on her 
when we might have thought, in his weak 
state, he would have been teased by her 
caresses. His brightest time was of an 
evening, when he could sit up with his dear 
parents to talk to them or hear them read. 
Willy had a favourite rabbit, with a little 
family around her, which was a source of 
pleasure and amusement to him ; and great 
was his grief when, by eating improper 
food, she was poisoned; and soon the little 
ones all died, for want of a mother’s care. 
Dear children who have kind mothers to 
care for you, be thankful, and try not to 
do any thing to trouble or vex them. The 


loss of Iris pets was a sad trial to the dear 
boy, and he could not be persuaded to 
have^ another rabbit instead, though he 
thought it would be a pleasure to him still 
to have his old one to look at; so his father 
kindly had it stuffed for him. Willy did 
not fret long about it, for he loved his 
Heavenly Father, and, resting in his Sa¬ 
viour’s love, as he became more weak and 
ill, he would talk to his dear mother of his 
happiness. He did not wish to live, he 
said, and she must not grieve for him, he 
was going to heaven ; liis Heavenly Father 
was preparing a place for him, and would 
take him to himself. His fine dark eyes 
sparkled with holy joy as he told her of the 
beautiful visions he had of this happy 
home. Although Willy did not grieve long 
for his pretty rabbit, he did grieve over any 
thing he felt to be sinful. He was very 
sorry if he thought his dear brothers did 
wTong at any time; and, when he was able, 
he talked to them about preparing to go to 
him in Heaven. He always kept his little 
hymn-book near him when too weak to 
read much ; and regularly read his evening 
hymn and offered up his prayer to God 
before going to rest at night. When he 
was very ill and weak, his parents heard 
his voice beforo they rose in the morning, 
singing praises to his Heavenly Father, and 
he told them holy angels had been around 
his bed and w atching over him all the night, 
and he was so happy. Willy was very 
grateful for every thing done for him, so 
sweetly saying to his friends, “ I hope the 
Lord will bless you for all your kindness to 
me. ” On a Sabbath evening he was taken 
to the place prepared in heaven for him. 
He ask€*l to have his hymn-book, and his 
father knelt beside his little bed while he 
read his hymn and offered up his prayer; 
and, very soon after, ho said, “ Mother, 
will you take me in your arms—I am going 
to heaven and presently the happy spirit 
was gone, and he breathed no more. 

Of tuck is the kingdom of lieaveu. 

“ Out of the mouth of babes and suck¬ 
lings thou hast ordained strength.” 
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“ Let both grow together 
until the harvest; and in the 
time of harvest I will any to the 
reapers. Gather ye together first 
the tarn, and bind them in 
Lundies to burn them; but 
gatLer the wheat into my barn. 
The field is the world ; the good 
seed are the children of the 
kingdom; hot the tares are the 
children of the wicked one."— 
Matthew ziii. 80, 3& 


“ Foa the abund- 
aooe of milk that they 
shall give/’—See Pro¬ 
phecy by Isaiah, viL 


" Wbm ye reap 
the harvest of your 
land, thou shalt not 
wholly reap the cor¬ 
ners of thy field, nei¬ 
ther shalt thou gather 
the gleanings of thy 
harvest —thou shall 
leave them for the 
poor and stranger: 1 
am the Lord your 
God." — See Book of 
Leviticus, xlz. 
10 . 

“Hz shall feed hie 
flock like a shepherd; 
He shall gather the 
lambs with his inn, 
and carry them in liia 
bosom/'— Isa. si. 11. 


M Behold the fowls 
of the air: for they 
sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your 
heavm'y Father feed- 
eth them. If God so 
clothe the grass of 
the field, which to¬ 
day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much 
more clothe you f*— 
dee the Gospel by St. 
Matthew, vi. 26,30. 


SPBIKG, 8T7MXEB, 
AUTTOIM, AMD WIMTEB. 

Serve the God of love and troth 
I la the Spring-tims of your youth: 
: Yield to Him the flower and prime, 
t Of your vigorous Swnnur-thne ; 

| Let a life of grateful praise. 
Crown the Autumn of your days 
! And your Wintmr pass away 
Into changeless, heavenly day. 
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When sweet summer flowers appear. 

We wish that they always would last; 

But winter must shortly be here. 

To sweep them away with his blast: 

Spring, summer, and autumn still hasten awa> : 
The roses must fade, end the blossoms decay. 

Then let us, since time’s on the wing, 

And death and eternity near; 

Endeavour, while yet in our spring, 

To prepare for the end of the year; 

That we may not look back with remorse and 
dismay. 

To think how this season was wasted away. 

And then, when the summer is gone, 

Our youth and maturity past; 

Old age will come pleasantly on, 

And bring us to glory at last; 

Nor shall we reflect with a sigh or a tear, 

On any gay season of happiness here. 

In heaven no winter they know. 

To wither their pleasures away; 

The plants that in Paradise grow, 

Shall blossom, but never decay: 

Then for these fading pleasures no longer we’ll 
care. 

But hope we shall spend an eternity there. 


B0B1H BEDBB1AST 

Pretty Robin Redbreast, 
Hopping in the snow; 
Why are you so early here, 
I should like to know ? 


Did Mrs Redbreast send you, pray, 
To get a dainty crumb; 

And bid you bring your little ones, 

A tiny morsel home ? 

No, poor Robin Redbreast, 

While *tis winter stern, 

No fond mate nor little ones, 

Wait for your return. 

Not till leafy summer comes, 

Will they glad your nest; 

Leaving you these dreary months, 
Friendless and unblest. 

Faithful Robin Redbreast! 

With returning spring 

Soon the birds will come again, 

To glitter or to sing. 

But though some have gayer coats. 
Some a sweeter song. 

You, friend Rjbin, stay with us 
All the winter leng. 



Come then, Robin Redbreast, 

Pry thee do not fear; 

No rude boy is standing by. 

No sly pussy near. 

Co ne nearer to the window, friend, 

For safely you may come; 

There, eat your fill, and take beside, 

A tiny morsel home. 

From “ Illustrated Songs and Hymns for the 
Little Ones,” compiled by Uncle John. 
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LOTS YOUR ENEMIES. 

Angry looks can do no good. 

And blows are dealt in blindness 

Words are better understood. 

If spoken but in kindness. 

Simple love far more hath wrought. 
Although by childhood muttered, 

Than all the battles ever fought. 

Or oaths that men have uttered. 

Friendship oft would longer last, 

And quarrels be prevented, 

If little words were let go past. 
Forgiven, not resented. 

Foolish things are frowns and sneers, 
For angry thoughts reveal them ; 

Rather drown them all in tears, 

Than let another feel them. 


TAKEN FROM THE EVIL. 

This is a short account of Alfred Jame- 
stoue, who, when only twelve years, entered 
into rest. Ho w as a tine high-spirited boy, 
with thick brown locks brushed from his 
forehead, expressive brown eyes, and a calm 
and sweet smile. He had two brothers 
younger than himself—Charlie, who was 
seven, and Sydney, who was only live years. 
Beautiful Alfred, with his rich brown 
locks and sweet face ; ;is his fond mother 
gazed on this fair boy, ber eldest born, she 
pictured his youthful beauty expanded into 
the riper beauty of the full grown man— 
the promising little bud opened into the 
full blown rose ; but, above all this, Alfred 
had found that peace which passeth all un¬ 
derstanding, and he felt that hei'e he was 
only as a lodger, that his home was a very 
different one—a beautiful home, jis he often 
remarked. Alfred had lost his papa several 
years, but not before the good sued had 
been sown in the. hearts of more than one 
of his children. One child, a sweet little 
girl of ten, had gone to be with her Jesus, 
having the most perfect desire to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord, 
and she departed leaning on her blessed 


Saviour. I was present when this darliug 
child passed aw'ay, and she said, “ Dear 
mamma, I’m not suffering; the kind Jesus 
has taken away all my pain. Please give 
me one kiss.” Her mamma folded her 
precious child in her arms, laid her back, 
and the sweet little girl passed from time 
into eternity. She looked as if all ber 
childish care and trouble bad been thrown 
on the ever-willing Jesus ; and she lay like 
! a tired and w'earied, but peaceful little 
sleeper. A small tablet in the village 
churchy an l marks w r here Rosalie Jame- 
stone iies in sure hope of a joyful resur¬ 
rection. 

Two years had passed when Alfred wjis 
laid on a sick-bed, never more to cross the 
threshold of the door. He had an attack 
of inilammation on his lungs. His was a 
trying, painful illness, but lie bore all 
without a murmur; saying, as if to console 
his widowed mother, “It won’t be long, 
dear mamma; and it’s not greater than 1 
can bear. ” He w ould often w hen til ed, and 
propped up whtli pillows, and with closed 
eyes, repeat that beautiful little verse— 

“ I waiting now to see the Lord, 

Who’s been to me so kind, 

I want to thank Him face to face, 

For this my quiet mind.” 

His dear mamma never left her son ; and 
Alfred loved to look on her calm, sweet 
face, as she nursed her dying boy, know ¬ 
ing that here his time was but short, but 
a bright eternity was before him; feeliug 
that his tabernacle would soon, very soon, 
be dissolved, and the ransomed one called 
home. Oh, happy thought, blessed reality, 
there no more tears, no more sighs. Yes, 
Alfred, your life will be spent in a never- 
ending eternity. Before your luxuriant 
brown locks have changed for the scanty 
silver locks of age ; before your wide, high 
forehead is w rinkled ; before your bright 
brown eye is dimmed with increasing years ; 
before your light swift step lias changed for 
the slow and measured tread of the infirm 
old man, your good and gracious God hath 
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been pleased to call you hence. While in 
the spriug time of life ; while all is bright 
and fair to youth ; while the world tempts, 
and pleasures entice ; before your sorrows 
begin, or your cheek loses its accustomed 
roundness, your Heavenly Father has taken 
you from the evil to come. You will enjoy 
rest where no sorrow enters, even in the 
world on high. There we trust to meet 
thee with the crown upon thy brow, sing¬ 
ing the song of the redeemed. His mamma 
soothed the dying pillow of her son, and 
watched him ripening for the harvest that 
was coining. One evening he said, “Mamma, 

I don't think it will be long before I shall 
exchange this life for a more enduring one ; 

I feel it can't be long. Teach Charlie and 
Syddy to love Jesus, so that I may meet 
them above. You, mamma, and dear papti, 

I sliall meet, because you know and love 
the Lord.” For several days the dying boy 
seemed as if with one step on the other 
world, ready" at a moment’s notice joyfully 
to depart. His sufferings were intense, 
still not a murmur escaped his lips ; but 
sometimes, when the pain increased, he 
would say, “ Mamina, pray !'' And, when 
it lessened, he would lie exhausted and be 
silent. About four o'clock one afternoon 
the change came—a blessed change for the 
waiting boy—and he went to receive his 
crown in heaven. He was conscious to the 
last, and wished his friends good bye. 
Charlie and Sydney were brought, and 
knelt by’ the bed-side. Mrs. Jamestone 
supported the dying bay, and his hand held 
bers with a tight grasp. His face was pale, 
and a bright light shone in the eye which 
would so soon—so very soon—become dim, 
and strangely dark. He tries to speak, his 
lips move,—bis mother bends to hear the 
last accents of her child, and he mnnmirs, 
“Happy heaven—happy heaven." All is 
silent, and a hush so deep ; all listen to hear 
when the last sob comes. “I'm ready, 
Lord, come quickly.” He raises his eyes to 
bis mother's, a beautiful smile plays upou 
Ills lips, his breathing becomes slower, the 
last sob comes, and all is still. Alfred 
Jamestone lias gone l>eyond all reach of 


sorrow, and tho crown is now upon his ra¬ 
diant brow : he is singing the song of the 
redeemed in a far-off land. His remains 
lie side by side with those of his little sister, 
with this short inscription to their memory, 
“To the memory of Rosalie, the only and 
beloved daughter of the late Henry Jame¬ 
stone, R.N., who slept in Jesus February 
21st, 185-, aged ten years ; also to the me¬ 
mory of Alfred Lyncombe, eldest son of the 
above : he died May 3d, 185-, aged twelve 
years, and lies here waiting for the coming 
of the L<»rd Jesus.” 

Them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.—1st Thes. iv. 14. 


JESUS OBOE A CHILD. 

And was my Saviour once a child— 

A little child like me? 

And was He humble, meek, and mild, 
As little ones should be ? 

Oh why did not the Son of God 
Come as an angel bright? 

And why not leave his fair abode 
To come with power and might ? 

Because He came not here to reign. 

As sovereign here below; 

He came to save our souls from sin, 
Whence all our sorrows flow. 

And did the Son of God most high 
Consent a man to be? 

And did that blessed Saviour die 
Upon the cross for me? 

And did my Saviour freely give 
His life for sinful men? 

What! did He die that we might live ? 
O, how He loved us then ! 

Accept, oh dear redeeming Lord! 

An infant’s humble praise; 

Teach me to love thy holy word, 

And serve thee all my days. 
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TEX LSM I HAU-CECWff. 

BY REV. J«r-EPH ALLE>. L>. D. 

“What are you crying for said Arthur 
I to a Little ragged b-y that he overtook on 

* his way Lome fr»*m the village school. 

There was something in the kind of crying 
that led Arthur to think there was some 
ftenooii cause for it. 

“I am hungry,” said the boy, “and I 
: can get nothing to eat. ” 

, “ Why don’t your mother give you soiue- 

! thing to eat V 

( “She hajm’t anything for herself, and 
she is Kick, and can’t get up.” 

“ Where is your father V 

“ I haven’t any. He was drowned away 
off at sea. ” 

“ Where do you live V 

“Down there,” pointing to a miserable 
hut in a distant lane. 

“Come with me and I’ll get you some¬ 
thing.” 

'Arthur turned back, and the boy followed 
biin. He had a few halfpence in his pocket, 
iuat enough, as it proved, to buy a loaf of 
bread. He gave it to the boy, and told 
him he would go home with him. 

Arthur went in, and saw a good-looking 
woman on the bed, with two small children 
crying bv her side. As he opened the d<x>r 
he heard, the eldest say, “ Do, mother, give 
me something to eat. ” They stopped cry¬ 
ing when Arthur and the boy came in. 
The boy ran to the bed, and gave his mother 
the loaf, ?tnd, pointing to Arthur, said, “ He 
bought it for me !” 

“Thank you,” said the woman; “may 
God bless and give you the bread of eternal 
life !” 

The eldest little girl jumped up and down 
in her joy, and the youngest tried to seize 
the loaf, and struggled hard to do so, but 
did not speak. Seeing that the widow’s 
hand was weak, Arthur took the loaf, and 
cut off a piece for the youngest first, and 
then for the girl and the boy. He gave 
the loaf to the widow. She ate a small 
piece, and then closed her eyes, and seemed 
to be engaged in silent prayer. 


“She miK be *»ne of the Lord’s poor , 99 
thvught Arthur. “I'll go and get some¬ 
thing el-e for you as quick as I can,” said 
Arthur, and he departed. 

He went to Mrs. Bertron’s, who lived 
near, and told her the story ; and she 
immediately sent some milk, aud bread, 
and tea, and sugar, and butter, and sent 
word that she would come herself as soon 
as she could get the baby asleep. 

Arthur had half-a-crown at home, which 
lie wished to give the poor woman. His 
father gave it to him for watching sheep, 
and told him that he must not spend it, but 
put it out at interest, or trade with it so as 
to make something. He knew his father 
would not let him give it away ; for he was 
* nut a Christian, and thought of little else 
■ than of saving and making money. Arthur’s 
| mother died when he was an infant, but 
1 with her last breath she gave him to God. 

When Arthur was five years old he was 
sent to school, to a pious teacher, who cared 
for Ills soul ; and knowing that he had no 
teacher at home, she took unusual pains to 
instruct him in the principles of religious 
truth. The Holy Spirit helped her efl'orts, 
and before lie was eight years of age there 
was reason to hope that he had been bom 
again. 

Arthur was now in his tenth year. He 
considered how he should help the poor 
widow, and at length he hit upon a plan 
which proved successful. 

His father was very desirous that he 
should begin to act for himself in business 
matters, such as making bargains. He did 
not w ish him to ask his advice in so doing, 
but to go by his own judgment. After the 
business was done, he would show him 
whether it was wise or not ; but never 
censured him, lest he should discourage 
him from acting on his own responsibility. 

In view of these facts Arthur formed his 
plan. 

“ Father, may I lend my half-crown 

‘ ‘ To some spendthrift, boy V 9 

“I won’t lend it without good security.” 

The father was pleased that his son had 
the idea of good security in his head; he 
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would not inquire what it was for : he 
wished Arthur to decide that for himself. 
He told him to lend it, but to be careful 
not to lose it. 

“ I’ll be sure of that,” said Arthur. 

Arthur took his half-crown and ran to 
the poor widow, and gave it to her, and 
came away .before she had time to thank 
him. 

At night his father asked him if ho had 
put out his money. 

“Yes, father,” said Arthur. 

“Who did you lend it to J” 

“I gave it to a starving widow in Mr. 
Hare’s house. ” 

There was a frown gathering on his 
father’s brow, as he said, “Do you call 
that lending ? Did you not ask my per¬ 
mission to lend it ? Have I a son that will 
deceive me f” 

“No, father,” said Arthur, “I did lend 
it.” He opened his Bible, that he had 
ready, with his finger on the place. “ He 
that giveth to the poor, lendetk to the 
Lord.” “I lent it to the Lord, and I call 
that written promise good security. ” 

“Lent it to the Lord! He will never 
pay you.” 

“ Yes, father, He will: it says He will 
repay again. ” 

“I thought you had more sense,” said 
liis father ; but this was not said in an 
angry tone. The truth was, the father was 
pleased with the ingenuity, as he called it, 
of the boy. Ho did not wish to discourage 
that. So he took out his purse, and handed 
Arthur half-a-crown. “Here, the Lord 
will never pay: I must, or you will never 
see your money again. ” 

“ Thank you, father,” said Arthur. “ In 
my way of thinking,” said Arthur to him¬ 
self, “the Lord has paid me, and much 
sooner than I expected too: I didn’t hardly 
expect He would pay me in money. The 
hearts of all men are in his hand, and the 
gold and the silver are his: He has disposed 
my father to pay it to me. I’ll lend it 
again.” 

Arthur kept his habit of lending his spare 
money to the Lord all his days, and he was 


always satisfied that he was paid four-fold, 
and often several times over. 

A very safe w>ay of lending money is that 
of lending it to the Lord. 


M/LTE&JTAL L0VX.1 

Thy mother’s love and tender care 
In infancy watched o’er thee; 

For thee her lips breathed many a prayer. 
And murmured blessings on thee. 

Methinks that I behold her now 
Beside thy cradle kneeling. 

With beaming eyes and cheeks a-glow, 
Such love and pride revealing. 

She taught thy lisping tongue to name 
Each object of attraction. 

And she would smile when thou did’st aim 
To imitate her action. 

And then she took thee by the hand, 

And led thee at thy pleasure. 

Oft wondering—“Could another land 
Hold such another treasure ?” 

And whilst in childhood’s ranks thou filed. 
And childish cares oppress’d thee. 

All trouble vanished when she smiled. 

And tenderly caress’d thee. 

Then as thou still advanced in years, 

And health and strength pursued thee, 
Thy lightsome heart felt naught of cares 
From which her love could shield thee. 

But then went forth the stern decree, 

That thou—fair health possessing— 
Must feel, and learn what’t is to be. 
Deprived of that rare blessing. 

’T was then, when sickness laid tbee low, 
Thou only couldst discover. 

How truly blest are those who know 
The love of a fond mother. 

O no ! till then we ne’er can prove 
How priceless is that treasure. 

How greatly does a mother’s love 
Exceed all earthly measure. 

Annie. 
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ABRAHAM CJMMAHDED TO OFFER UP HIS 
SOM ISAAC. 

And it came to pass after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham, and said 
unto him, Abraham : and he said, Behold, 
here I am. 

And he said, Take now thy son, thine 
only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of 
the mountains which I will tell thee of. 

And Abraham rose up early in the morn¬ 
ing, and saddled his ass, and took two of his 
young men with him, and Isaac his son, 
and clave the wood for the burnt offering, 
and rose up, and went unto the place of 
which God had told him. 


: DO AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 

“I never will play with Charley Mason 
again, mother ; he’s a naughty boy, and I 
don’t like him.” 

“What is the matter now, my son ? I 
thought you and Charley were very good 
friends.” 

“Why, mother, he’s got my new India- 
rubber ball, which sister Anne gave me ; 
and he says he will keep it all the time. 
But I say lie shan’t—shall he ?” I 

And saying this, little Georgy Hammond j 
burst into a sad fit of tears. His mother 
spoke gently to him, and said, “ How came 
Charley to run away with your ball ?” 

“Why, mother, he wanted to play with 
it. So did I. I let him look at it, and 
then took it again, because it was my 
ball, you know ; and by and by, when I 
was playing ‘bounce,’ it rolled away. I 
ran after it, and so did he ; and he got it 
before I could, and carried it home. ” 

“ Well, George, it was wroug for him to 
carry it away in such a manner; but let me 
ask you, my son, if Charley had a nice ball, 
and you had none, don’t you think you 
should like to have played with it f 9 
“ Oh yes, indeed.” 

“And you think Charley would have let i 
you r • 

“Oh, I guess he would ; for he’s a real I 
nice boy sometimes. ” 


“ Well, Georgy, do you remember what 
papa told Fanny yesterday—‘ to do as she 
would be done by’? You would like very 
much to play with Charley’s ball, and yet 
were not willing to let him play with yours. 
TliLs was not right. You did not do as you 
w r ould be done by. You did wrong, and so 
did he. If you had let him play ‘ bounce’ 
with you, then you would have been happy 
little boys ; and now you have been both 
wrong, and both angry. I admit that 
Charley did wrong; but you did wrong 
first.” 

“Well, mother, I dare say that is all true ; 
but Charley has got my ball.” 

“Charley will not keep it long, my dear. 
He only took it to trouble you a little. 
He will give it you, I dare say, this after¬ 
noon.” 

“ But Charley did not do as he would be 
done by, mother, wdien he ran home 
with it.” 

“No ; I suppose he did not think any 
thing about it, any more than you did in 
not letting him play with you. Don’t you 
remember how kind Charlie was a little 
while ago, when he had his new balloon ? 
Did not you play with it ?” 

“ Yes, mother ; and don’t you know how 
I let it blow away into the big tree, and 
Patrick coidd not get it down again, and 
how long it w'as up there V 

“ And did Charley cry about it ?” 

‘ ‘ I guess not ; but he was very sorry, 
and so was I, and I took the money uncle 
gave me, and bought some more paper, and 
sister Anne made him a real nice balloon, 
bigger than his first one was.” 

“And did you not feel happy when you 
carried it to him ? And was not Charley 
very glad to have it f ’ 

“Yes, indeed, and he’s got it now ; and 
we play with it sometimes.” 

“That w'as doing as you would be done 
by. You lost his balloon, and gave him 
another to replace it, which was just.” 

“Mother, if Charley loses my ball, do 
you think he will be just too, and bring me 
another V 9 

“ Certainly, if he does what is right ; but 
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I think I hear Charley’s voice in the hall. 
Go and see if it is. ” 

“ Yes, mother, ’tis Charley,” said Georgy, 
as he ran into the hall to meet him, and the 
mother following him. 

“ I’ve brought home your ball, Georg},” 
said Charles. “Mother said I was a 
naughty boy to run away with it, and she 
told me to come and bring it back. I’m 
sorry I plagued you, and I won’t do so any 
more.” 

“ And I’m very sorry I refused to let you 
play with the ball,” said George, “for I 
know it was that which made you think of 
running off with it.” 

Thus the two boys were soon reconciled ; 
and George’s mother was glad to see how 
well her son understood his error, and the 
way to atone for it. We have only to add 
that if children would all do as they wish 
others to do to them, there never would he 
any snatching of one another’s things, no 
harsh words, no angry feelings among 
them. 


THE DYING CHILD'S REQUEST. 

“ Mamma!” a little maiden said, 

Almost with her expiring sigh, 

“ Pat no sweet roses round my head 
When in my coffin dress I lie.” 

“ Why not, my dear?” the mother cried, 

“ What flower so well a corpse adorns ?” 

** Mamma,” the innocent replied, 

** They crowned our Saviour’s head with 
thorns.” Montgomery. 


THE COVENANTEES. 

How thankful should we be, dear children, 
that we live in these happy days, when we 
can worship God “ under our own vine and 
fig-tree, none making us afraid.” It was 
not always so ; but the solitary hut, the 
glen of the mountain, or the cave of tho 
rock, were often the only places where the 
ministers of Christ dared to proclaim the 
everlasting Gospel ; and even there they 
were cruelly pursued with fire and sword. 


In Scotland, the religious meetings, or 
conventicles, as they were called, were often 
dispersed by soldiers, headed by the wicked 
Claverhouse, and many of the poor innocent 
Christians put to a cruel death, or confined 
in loathsome dungeons. At no hour, in 
no place, however secret, were the scattered 
sheep of the Great Shepherd safe from the 
persevering search of their cruel persecutors. 

‘ ‘ Every hour they stood prepared to die. 
A people doomed to death—old men, and 
youths, and simple maids.” And all this 
because they assembled to worship God in 
the way their consciences approved. 

One fine Sabbath morning, in one of the 
Western districts of Scotland, a little con¬ 
gregation liad gathered themselves around 
their good minister, in a secluded glen, to 
hear the word of life. On a knoll, at some 
distance, watched some of their friends, 
ready to give the alarm in case any of tho 
persecuting soldiers should make their 
appearance. The venerable man threw a 
glance of fatherly compassion on his little 
flock, and then read that mournful psalm— 

By Babel’s stream we sat and wept. 

When Zion we thought on ; 

In midst thereof we hanged our harps, 

The willow-trees upon,” 

and then their prayers and praises ascended 
to heaven. 

^ The sermon was just finished when the 
sentinel gave the alarm that a party of 
cavalry was approaching. The venerable 
minister looked to his audience, then to 
heaven, and said, “ Into thy hand, O Lord, 
we commit our immortal spirits.” The 
good old servant of God was taken, placed 
on horseback, his hands tied behind his 
back, and his ancles twisted with ropes 
below the body of the animal. In this 
way he was taken to Edinburgh, where, 
after much torture, he was executed at the 
Grassmarket, praising his God, cheering 
his friends, and forgiving his enemies with 
his last breath. Surely the latter end of 
the righteous man, whatever be his external 
condition, is peace . 
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TBS ESQUIMAUX- 


.ox, as most of our little readers 
in a land where the snow is 
•brays on the ground. Indeed they 
y be called dwellers among snow, 
they hunt seals, which afford them 
and clothing. As spring advances, 
livers open, they catch fish, also 
, and ducks, which resort in 
irs northwards. During the 
a* hunt the whale ; and as the 
M to autumn they waylay the 
herds of reindeer as they march 
and thus lay up most ample 


supplies of food against the long and dark 
winter. 

The only religion they have is that which 
is generally found to prevail among the 
ruder and more barbarous tribes of men—a 
belief in, and dread of, evil spirits, and 
various superstitions ; a state of misera' >le 
bondage into which man falls when he ias 
lost the knowledge of God. Let us pray 
that the time may soon come when ‘ ‘ the 
earth shall be filled with the know led; ;e of 
the glory of God, as the waters cover the 
face of the deep. And not pray only, but 
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give all wc can to send Bibles and Mission¬ 
aries to teach them about the true God. 
We may not be able to give much, but we 
can all give something ; and however little, 
if given from a right motive, it will be ac¬ 
cepted by God. 


JOHHHY AHD HIS AYAH. 

“ ASK, AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU.” 

Can any of my little readers tell me where 
these words are to be found, and who spoke 
them ? 

Yes, they are in the Bible, and w’ere 
spoken by the Saviour, and He meant to 
teach us that God is a hearer and answerer 
of prayer. 

Does God only hear grown-up people l 
does He not also hear little children 1 

Y es, He does ; and the story I am go¬ 
ing to tell you is one of many instances 
that God hears and answers the prayers of 
even little children. 

There lived a lady in Madras. Can 
my little friends tell me where Madras 
is ! 

Yes, it is in India, where many En¬ 
glish people live amongst a multitude of 
heathen and Mohammedans. This lady had 
several cliildren, and she brought them up 
to know and love God. One day a poor 
native woman came to her begging. She 
looked very poor, was very dirty, and in 
rags. The lady said to her, “This is a 
very idle way of getting your living : if I 
give you something to-day, you will again 
bo hungry and in want to-morrow : why 
don’t you work for your bread /” 

The poor woman said, “I don’t kuow* 
what to do. ” 

The lady asked her who she was, and 
whether she had any children. 

She said, “ I am the widow of a Sepoy 
(or black soldier), and I have no children.” 

“Well, then,” said the lady, “ suppose 
you come into my house and help my ayah 
(dr black nurse) to take care of my cliil- 

The woman said she would be glad to do 
bo. So Hoossainee—for this was the wo¬ 


man’s name—came the following day, and, 
having cleaned herself, and put on decent 
clothes, she entered upon her duties. 

Hoossainee was a Mohammedan, and be¬ 
lieved that Mohammed was the prophet 
sent by God. She did not know the true 
God and our Saviour; but after she en¬ 
tered the lady's service she heard the Bible 
read by the Scripture Reader, who used to 
visit the house regularly to read the Bible 
to the servants in their own language. 

Hoossainee w'as very grateful to the lady, 
and proved diligent and faithful. After 
she had been some time in the lady’s ser¬ 
vice, the lady rewarded her for her good 
conduct by giving her the entire charge of one 
of her little boys. Thenceforth she was little 
Johuny’s ayah, or nurse. Hoossainee w'as 
very kind to Johnny, and the little boy be¬ 
came very fond of her. 

One day, when he was reading to his 
mamma, and she was speaking to him about 
the love of Christ to sinners, and what a 
precious Saviour He is to those that trust 
in Him, Johnny said, “Oh, mamma, I 
wish Hoossainee w as a Christian. Do you 
think, mamma, if I asked God, He would 
make Hoossainee a Christian ?” 

His mamma replied, “ God is a hearer 
and answerer of prayer, my dear, and I 
doubt not, if you pray to Him, He will hear 
and answer you.” 

Immediately Johnny W’ent on his knees, 
and said, “ O God, make my dear Hoossai¬ 
nee a Christian for Jesus’ sake.” Then he 
added, “Mamma, I intend to pray this every 
day.” 

Johnny continued to pray for his nurse. 

After some time Hoossainee came to her 
mistress one day, and said, “ Please, 
ma’am, may I speak with you ?” The lady 
listened, and she continued, “ I wish very 
much, ma’am, to be a Christian.” 

The lady replied, “I am delighted to 
hear it, Hoossainee ; but it will be neces¬ 
sary that you should be perfectly in¬ 
structed, and that some Missionary who 
knows your language, should see that you 
understand w r hat it is to be a Cliristian, 
and what is required of a Christian before 
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you can be baptized. I will send you to 
a good Missionary. ” 

The lady then sent for her little boy, and 
said, “I have something to tell you, 
Johnny, that will make you veiy glad.” 

“ Oh, mamma, what is it ? Do tell me, 
do tell me.” 

“ What have you been asking God for, 
my dear V 

“ That Hoossainee may be a Christian.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope God has heard 
and answered, your prayer.” 

My little readers may imagine what 
joy Johnny felt when he heard the good 
news. 

His mother said to him, “If you had 
asked papa for any thing, and ho gave it to 
you, what would you do ?” 

“ I would say, ‘Thank you.’ Oh, mam¬ 
ma, I understand what you mean. Since 
God has given me what I asked for, I should 
thank Him.” 

So Johnny knelt, and returned thanks to 
his heavenly Father for having heard and 
answered his prayer for his dear nurse. 

The Missionary was satisfied that Hoos¬ 
sainee was sincere and in earnest ; he 
therefore baptized her, and gave her the 
name of Mary. 

Now, my little friends, you must remem¬ 
ber that thiB lady had several heathen ser¬ 
vants, yet it pleased God that Hoossainee 
should be the one to whom He gave “a 
new heart and a new spirit” in answer to 
the prayers of a little child. 

Should not this encourage you to pray 
for your own souls and for the souls of 
others, and to continue in prayer l for if 
we are in earnest, we do not only ask once 
or twice, but we continue to ask till we get 
what we want. God loves this persevering 
faith, and'will always reward it. 

E. A. G. 

THE RAINBOW. 

(from the german.) 

A little after a thunderstorm a beauti¬ 
ful rainbow bridged a portion of the sky. 
A little boy, called Henry, saw it from the 
window, and cried out full of joy, “such 


wonderful and lovely colours I never saw 
before. Yonder, by the old willow on the 
stream, they reach from the clouds to the 
earth. Surely the leaves are trickling down 
with the beautiful colours. I will run, 
and fill all my colour shells in my paint-box 
with them.’ 

He ran as fast as he could to the willow- 
tree ; but, to his annoyance, the poor boy 
found himself standing there in the rain, 
and could no longer perceive a single colour. 
Wet through, and out of heart, he turned 
back, and complained of his disappointment 
to his father. 

His father smiled, and said, “These 
colours cannot be caught in any shell: they 
are only the rain drops, which seem so 
brightly painted for a little while in the 
rays of the sun. But so it is, my dear boy, 
with all the splendours of the world, though 
they may seem to be very beautiful, they 
are only an empty show.” 

If outward show thy foolish heart deceive, 

Instead of joy, it will be thine to grieve. 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE. 

A boy was tempted by some of his compa¬ 
nions to pluck some ripe cherries from a tree 
which his father had forbidden him to 
touch. 

“You need not be afraid,” said they; 
“for if your father should find out that 
you had taken them, he is so kind that he 
will not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the 
boy, “ why I should not touch them. It is 
true my father may not hurt me, yet my 
disobedience, I know, would hurt my fa¬ 
ther, and that would be worse to me than 
any thing else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason 1 


BELZEBUL, OB PREACHING-MONKEY. 

These baboons are very wild and mischiev¬ 
ous, and difficult to be tamed. With the 
utmost ease they will ramble over the tops of 
woods, leaping from tree to tree, and in this 
apparently dangerous situation, they never 
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THE SILK-WORM. 


| THE SILK WORM 

j The silk-worm, in its native 
state, is found in mulberry- 
trees in China and other 
Eastern countries. This use¬ 
ful insect was introduced into 
Europe in the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian, as far back as the 
sixth century. 

Silk is a substance drawn 
from the body of the worm, 

. in a fluid state. The mo¬ 
ment it comes in contact with 
the air it undergoes a remark¬ 
able change, and becomes hard¬ 
ened ; then it assumes the 
form of a glossy thread. 
There are few substances so 
well known as silk. How 
wonderful that a commodity so 
beautiful, so costly, so useful, 
and so abundant, is only the 
produce of a worm. 


fall to the ground, even 
though they throw them¬ 
selves headlong in the 
air. They have their 
morning and evening 
meetings, when they as¬ 
semble in vast numbers. 

On these occasions 
they make the air to re¬ 
sound with the most tre¬ 
mendous noise, like the i 
rumbling of many carts | 
with the wheels un¬ 
greased. One of the mon¬ 
keys will mount an ele¬ 
vated branch, while the 
rest seat themselves be¬ 
neath. The president of 
the assembly seems to 
commence an oration, 
and sets up a loud, sharp 
howl. He then gives 
a signal with his paw, 
when the whole assem- 
bly join in frightful chorus. On another 
signal, they are again silent, and allow the 
orator to finish his chattering address. 


THE PREACHING MONKEY. 


It is rather humiliating to think that some 
of our public assemblages inquire to lean i 
lesson from these baboons of the desert. 
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THE FIRST JAPAN RAILWAY. 


ROCKING HORSE IN WEST AFRICA. 
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A ROCKING-HORSE IN WEST AFRICA. 

The Rev. H. Townsend, Missionary in Ab- 
beoknta, writes— 

“We received from England a rocking- 
horse for our children. It is a great mat¬ 
ter, and cause of much excitement among 
the juveniles, and much admired also by 
the fathers and mothers. 

When it arrived, a boy rushed in, almost 
out of breath, saying, 4 The horse is come, 
Sir! the horse is come !’ I went to the 
school to tell of its arrival, and invited 
them all to come and see the wonder. I 
invited some of the little ones to a ride, 
which they ventured upon with great fear, 
holding very tight, for they expected a fall 
at each motion. It was placed in our front 
verandah, where it was honoured by so 
many visitors, of all ages and both sexes, 
that they became quite troublesome, and I 
was obliged to remove the horse out of sight. 
It has become the wonder of wonders 
here. 

THE FIRST JAPAN RAILWAY. 

Japan is one of those countries where every 
means has been used to exclude foreigners. 
The crews from the ships of other nations 
have not been allowed to trade with the 
people. 

The Japanese are ignorant of the true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. 

In order to make friends with the people 
of Japan, some very handsome presents 
were made to them by the Americans. 
Amongst other things, a little railway ex¬ 
cited the greatest interest among the peo¬ 
ple. The car was so small, that it would 
scarcely carry a child of six years of age. 
The Japanese, however, were not to be 
cheated out of a ride ; and, as they could 
not get inside the carriage, they sat upon 
the roof. It was very amusing to see one 
of the mandarins, a grave and stately per¬ 
son, whirling round the circular railway, at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, with his 
loose robes flying in the wind. 

We hope that the light of the blessed 
Gospel will soon reach the dark minds of 
the people of Japan. 
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THE BOY WHO WAS WRONGED FOB DOING 
WHAT WAS RIGHT- 

John West was a poor but noble-hearted 
boy. He was selling fruit one day in the 
streets of a large city. As he walked along 
with his basket^ he kept looking up at the 
windows to see if any good housewife wanted 
to buy his nice fresh fruit. While thus en- - 
gaged, lie saw a beautiful little girl leaning 
far over the window-seat in the second story 
of a very fine house. Fearing the child might 
fall ami be dashed to pieces, he rushed to 
the door of the mansion, which was open, 
placed his basket in the hall, leaped up 
stairs, dashed into the chamber, and seized 
the child just as, losing her balance, she was 
about to fall. Had he been a few seconds 
later the child would have been killed. 

A moment or two after, the nursemaid, 
who had left the child unwatched, returned 
to the chamber. The boy told her how he 
had saved the girl’s life ; but the maid, fear¬ 
ing her mistress might hear of her neglect 
if the boy’s story was believed, flew into a 
passion, and said— 

“Away with your base lies! You came 
here to steal, you little thief. Get out of 
the house with you, or I will give you to the 
police-officer ! Get out, you young thief !” 

The poor boy was too much surprised at 
this base charge to say a word ; so he went 
down stairs feeling very much grieved. But, 
alas ! how much greater was his grief when, 
on reaching the hall, he found that the other 
servants had taken all his fruit. 

4 ‘0h dear !” he cried, “what shall I do? 
My poor aunt and my sister depend on the 
profits I make by selling it for their living. 
Oh, give me my fruit, good people ; or, if 
you have eaten it, give me money to pay 
for it.” 

This was said to a group of servants which 
had gathered on the stairs, led by a well-fed 
butler. The guilty nursemaid had followed 
the boy part way down stairs, and, on hear¬ 
ing his complaint, she shouted— 

“ Turn him out! turn him out! He is a 
young thief. I caught him up stairs trying 
to steal something just now. Hand him over 
to the police if he won’t go quietly, butler.” 
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“Out with you,” cried the butler, in a 
gruff voice, as he gave him the empty 
basket, and pushed him weeping into the 
street. 

The nursemaid now thought her neglect 
of the child, and its narrow escape from 
being dashed to pieces, w ould not reach the 
ears of her mistress. The other servants 
thought they had easily got rid of the boy 
they so meanly robbed. 

But they were all mistaken. Their sins 
soon found them out; for a gentleman, who, 
from an opposite window', had seen the 
child’s danger, and John’s effort to save her, 
met him outside the house, and said— 

“ What ails you, my good boy ? Why do 
you weep ? Tell me what is the matter ?” 

Thus encouraged, John told the gentle¬ 
man what had been said and done to him in 
the house. Having heard his story, the 
kind hearted man said— 

“ It is too bad they should so abuse you, 
my noble boy, for doing a noble act. Come 
with me: I will set the matter right.” 

Then hiking him by the hand, he led 
John back to the house, rang the bell, sent 
his name up stairs, and was soon ushered, 
with poor John, into the presence of a lady, 
who was mistress of the mansion, and 
mother of the little girl whose life the boy 
had so recently saved. 

To her he related what he had witnessed, 
and what the servants had done to the boy. 
The result was, the nursemaid was sent 
about her business, the servants rebuked, 
and made to pay John handsomely for his 
fruit John was also offered a splendid 
gift by the lady. 

“No, madam,” he replied, respectfully, 
“I cannot accept a reward for doing my 
duty. Now that I am cleared from the 
suspicion of theft, and have the pay for my 
fruit, I am content, and shall go home 
happy.” 

Noble John West! Ho fell into trouble 
for doing right. But God took care of him, 
you see, ana did not leave him to suffer for 
a great while. God also brought quick 
confusion on the heads of those men and I 
wicked servants. 


Learn, then, boys and girls, that it is 
always better to suffer for doing right than 
it is to obtain profit by doing wrong. Re¬ 
member this : it is always safe to do right— 
never safe to do wrong ; because God 
watches over the right doer, and punishes 
the wrong doer. 


DO YOU FEEL THE BITE OF 8IN1 THEN 
LOOK TO JESUS AND BE HEALED. 

“And the people “And as Moses lifted 
spake against God, up the serpent in the 
and against Moses, wilderness, even so 
and the Lord sent must the Son of man 
fiery serpents among be lifted up : that 
the people, and they whosoever believeth 
bit the people; and in Him should not 
much people of Israel perish, but have eter- 
died. Therefore the nal life. For God so 
people came to Moses, loved the world, that 
and said, We have He gave his only 
sinned, for we have begotten Son, that 
spoken against the whosoever believeth 
Lord and against thee; in Him should not 
pray unto the Lord, perish, but have ever- 
that he take away lasting life. For God 
the serpents from us. sent not his Son 
And Moses prayed into the world to 
for the people. And condemn the world ; 
the Lord said unto but that the world 
Moses, Make thee .a through Him might 
fiery serpent, and set be saved. He that 
it upon a pole : and believeth on Him is 
it shall come to pass, not condemned : but 
that every one that he that believeth not 
is bitten, when he is condemned already, 
looketh upon it, shall because he hath not 
live. And Moses made believed in the name 
a serpent of brass, of the only begotten 
and put. it upon a Son of God.”—John 
pole, and it came to iii. 14—18. 
pass, that if a serpent “Look unto me, 
had bitten nny man, and be ye saved, all 
when he beheld the the ends of the earth: 
serpent of brass, he for I am God, and 
lived.”—Numb. xxi. there is none else.”— 
6—9. Isaiah xlv. 22. 
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THE PIOUS STOHEBBSAKEK OB, THE SECRET 07 SUCCESS. 


Listen, children, while I tell 
Something that will please you well, 
Something to instruct von too; , 
Listen then: the tale is true. 


Once It happened on a day, 

A preacher went upon his way; 

His head was white, his step was slow, 
And care had marked his face with woe. 
From time to time he heaved a sigh. 

And look, the tear stands in his eye. 

What ails the man ? *Tis inward grief, 
Which will not soon admit relief. 

As on he journey'd, soon he spied. 

At work upon the turnpike side, 

A labouring man, whose hammer broke 
The yielding stones at every stroke. 
Engraver, now, I’m sure you can, 

Just make a picture of the man. 

Oh, thank yon! that’s exactly right! 
You’ve caught his form and postore quite; 
As, kneeling on his hassock rude, J 
His patient labour he pursued. 


“ Ah, friend,” the aged pastor cried,' 
As fixed he stood, ana deeply sigh'd, 

*‘ The daily work which you pursue, 

Is like to that 1 try to do. 

J *ve harder stones than these to split. 
They will not break, however hit. 

My hammer, sure, is true and good, 
Though not of iron and of wood. 

With this 1 strive, and strive again, 
To break the hearts of sinful men 1 


But, harder than the flinty rock. 

These hearts my utmost eflbrts mock. 

I take my aim, my hammer wield. 

But stony hearts refuse to yield; 

They win not break, they will not feel. 
For all the heavy blows 1 deal. 

< > tell me, fHena, can you explain 
What makes my labour all in vain? 
You strike, and every failing stroke 
Some hard and flinty stone naa broke: 
/ strike, and hearts but seem to grow 
Still harder for each earnest blow. 
Wbat can the secret reason be 
Of all the failures that 1 see r 


The labourer lifted up his head. 
And then with modest meekness said, 
“ The hardest stones I break with ease. 
By working always on my knees" 


Now, preachers, teachers, labourers all. 
Collectors, helpers, great and small. 

All you that labour for the Lord, 

Both old and young, at home, abroad. 

Wherever in his vineyard spread, 

Hear what this pious workman said 1 
Hay, do you wish our God to blase 
And crown your eflbrts with sucoees? 

Then always think that toil and ears 
Js labour lost, apart from prayer. 

Jn all you do, by night or day. 

Be sure you never cease to pray; 

For hardest things are done with ease. 

By working always on our knee*. 

From the Missionary T Men. 
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DEATH 07 THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


Hope and believe that the thousands of 
prayers which have been sent up to heaven 
on their behalf may be graciously answered; 
that the widowed one may be cheered and 
sustained by the God of all consolation, 


It was with feelings of the deepest sorrow 
that the nation heard of the death of Q. It. H. 
the Prince Consort, in December last. 

Our Queen is now a sorrowing widow, 
*nd the royal children fatherless. Let us 
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and that those who are now deprived of 
the tender care and counsel of a loving 
earthly parent, may look up to their heavenly 
Friend and say, “My Father, thou shalt 
be the guide of my youth.” 

Our gracious Queen mourns not alone. 
All England weeps with her; but though 
overwhelmed with grief, we would not 
sorrow as those without hope. He whose 
loss is so deeply deplored has but exchanged 
an earthly palace for “ the house not made 
with hanas. yi He had not put off the work 
of salvation until a dying hour, and, in his 
last moments he confidently expressed his 
trust in the all-atoning blood. 

That beautiful verse, beginning, “ Rock 
of ages cleft forme,” <kc., was frequently 
on his lips. 

You see, dear children, there is only one 
way by which we may be saved. The n'cA, 
as well as the poor, must come as guilty, 
lost sinners to Jesus. Let us learn from 
this solemn event the uncertainty of human 
life, and hearken to the voice which speaks 
loudly to us ; Be ye also ready, for in such 
an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh. 

WILLIE’S LAST PRAYER; OR, “ THERE’S 
COMPANY IN THE PARLOUR.” 

“We haven’t said our prayers, mother,” 

“Never mind, dear, I’ll hear them in 
the morning.” 

“ Please to hear me say mine, mamma !*’ 

The earnest, pleading tones in which 
these words were uttered made the mother 
hesitate for a minute before she replied, 
“You know mamma’s in a hurry, dear. 
There’s company in the parlour ; but she ’ll 
hear you in the morning.” And, with a 
kiss and a look of fondness bestowed upon 
each of her little boys, the young and 
thoughtless mother descended to the par¬ 
lour. 

There was silence in the nursery for 
about ten minutes ; then a sweet voice 
asked, “ Are you asleep, brother ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ I wish nursie were at home to-night.” 
“Why?” 


“ Because she would listen to my prayer.” 

Another silence followed. Then again 
was heard the same sweet voice : “ Let us 
get up and say our prayers, brother.” 

“ Why, it is all dark, Willie.” 

“Never mind. We will take hold of 
each other’s hands, and then we won’t mind 
the dark : and you know God can see ns in 
the dark just as plainly as if it were light.” 

“ But it’s cold !” ® 

“ We won’t stay in the cold long ; and 
we will soon get warm again when we get 
back into bed. Will you come, brother /” 

“ Mother said it was no matter ; she said 
she’d hear us in the morning.” 

May be God will not take care of us 
until morning if we do not ask Him, bro¬ 
ther. Will you come F’ 

“Mother knows best, and she said, 
‘Nevermind!’” 

After another silence there was a slight 
rustling in the room. 

“ Where are vou, Willie ?” 

“By the bedside, brother. I will pray 
for you too. ” 

Some minutes elapsed, when again a slight 
movement was heard, which showed that 
the little fellow was creeping back into bed. 
“Oh how cold you are, Willie!” was the 
exclamation as his feet touched his bro¬ 
ther’s. 

“I do not mind it, brother, I am so 
happy. I wish you had prayed too ; but I 
asked God to take care of you too to-night 
and I think He wilL Brother, if I should 
die to-night, I would not be afraid. I 
don’t think it’s hard to die.” 

“ I do. I never want to die, and leave 
papa and mamma.” 

“ I would be willing to leave papa and 
mamma to live with God in heaven, and be 
always happy and always good. Would n’t 
you ?” 

No ! I think it is a great deal plea¬ 
santer here. I don’t believe that they nave 
any kites or tops in heaven.” 

“But you know nursie says that the 
angels have crowns of gold on their heads, 
and harps in their hands, and that they 
play such beautiful music on them, and 
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% sing such pretty hymns. Oh, Vd like to 
be in heaven with them !” 

“ I would rather spin my top than play 
tunes on a harp.” 

“ But it isn’t like playing common tunes; 
it is praising God. Oh brother, if you 
would only pray, you would love to praise 
Him ! I do not mean just to say your 
prayers after mother or nursie, although it 
is very pleasant to have them teach us; but 
I mean to ask God for whatever you want, 
just as you do papa and mamma, and to 
beg Him to make you good. O how I wish 
mamma, papa, and you would learn to pray 
so !” 

The next morning Frank, finding Willie 
j was not awake, got up, and going to the 
breakfast-room, said, 

“ Where is nursie, mother ? she has not 
been in our room this morning. 

“Then she did not get home last night. 
She said that if her sister was worse she 
would stay all night with her. But where 
is Willie ?” 

“ He is asleep yet : I spoke to him, but 
he did not wake.” 

“ Then I will keep some breakfast warm 
for him, and we shall let him sleep as long 
I as he will. I do not think that Willie is 

' well. Did you notice, dear,” continued the 

mother, turning to her husband, “ how 
heavy his eyes looked yesterday ? But 
when I asked him if he was sick, he an¬ 
swered in his usual gentle way, ‘ Only a 
headache, mamma : don’t be uneasy.’ ” 

“I did not observe that he looked ill,” 
was the reply. “ But if he does not appear 
well to-day, you had better send for the 
j doctor. ” 

“Oh I had such a strange dream last 
night about Willie and me !” exclaimed 
little Frank. 

I “What was it, my boy?” asked his fa¬ 
ther, willing to be amused with the prattle 
i of his child. 

“I dreamed that two beautiful angels, 

I dressed in white, came into my room and 
took Willie from my side. I saw them 
bear him in their arms far away into the 
beautiful heavens and beyond the clouds 


until I could see them no more. Then I 
cried, for I thought I should have no dear 
Willie to sleep with, or talk to, and I 
thought my heart would break. But when 
this morning came, and I awoke and found 
little Willie in bed with me, I was so glad 
and happy! His eyes were only half 
closed, that made me think at first that he 
was awake ; and his lips were parted with 
that same sweet smile that he wore last 
night when the angels looked at him. I 
whispered ‘Willie, Willie !’ but it did not 
wake him ; then I laid my hand on him 
very gently, but it was so cold that it made 
me start. So when I found that he did 
not get warm all night, I put the bed¬ 
clothes tight around him, and did not try 
to wake him again.” 

A strange chill crept through the mo¬ 
ther’s heart as she listened, and, rising from 
the breakfast-table, she hastened to the 
children’s room. She found her little Wil¬ 
lie lying on the bed, cold, but very beau¬ 
tiful, in that sleep which knows no waking ! 

Yet a season, and we know 

Happy entrance shall be given; 

All onr sorrows left below. 

And earth exchanged for heaven. 


THE MULE. 

The mule is a mongrel quadruped, shewing 
a resemblance both to the horse and the 
ass. Mules are remarkably hardy, sure¬ 
footed, and able to endure great fatigue. 
The finest mules are found in Spain : many 
of them are fifteen or sixteen hands high. 
It is surprising they are not more used in 
England, as they are much hardier than 
horses, and even surpass them in strength : 
they are less subject to disease, and will 
live and work to twice the age of a horse. 
They are particularly useful in mountainous 
countries, and in rocky, stony ways ; there¬ 
fore they are much used in the Alps aud 
Pyrennees. We read in the Bible that David 
and his sons rode upon mules ; Solomon 
rode upon a mule at his coronation; King 
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I brought him out 
from his retreat, 

/fry was followed by 

The * wo rAU 

m fully. When near 

I cTy?® the Gambles the 

- j / front, whilst the 
bull-terrier fol- 

J/k ■yV looked as though 

| the shambles the 

1 flf, jL I'^nitor,^ wlnt-h 

at once seized 

-* the assml.int, 

and tumbled him over and over, to the joy¬ 
ous bark of the pointer, which had evidently 
made arrangements beforehand with his 
friend for this scene. 


Ahab had great numbers of mules ; the 
Jews, in their return from Babylon, had 
two hundred and forty-five of them for 
bearing their furniture .—Sec Ezra ii. 


THE POINTER 

A very amusing anecdote 
is related in u Cassell’s 
Natural History ” of a 
pointer, whoso master 
took him through the 
shambles, and, whilst pass¬ 
ing through, was attacked 
by a little terrier belong¬ 
ing to one of the butchers. 
The pointer escaped as 
well as he oould with only 
a few scratches. The next 
time his master attempted 
to take him the same way 
he refused to follow, and 
returned home. His mas¬ 
ter followed him, and, 
by whistling, at length 


THE POINTER. 
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tached to a little dog, which was 
kept with her in her den, that 
she would not eat till the dog 
was first satisfied. He was re¬ 
moved for some time from the 
den, but whilst the keepers were 
cleaning it out the dog by some 
means got into it, and approach¬ 
ed the lioness with his wonted 
kindness. She made a sudden 
spring at him, and, seizing the 
poor little animal in her 
mouth, seemed as if she would 
tear him to pieces; when, as 
if she momentarily recollected 
his former kindness, she carried 
him to the door of the den, and 
| ' THE GUINEA PIG. , suffered him to be taken out unhurt.” 

I This little animal is very timid, but may j - 

I easily be tamed. It feeds on bread, grain, Life, short as it appears, is long enough, if 

I fruit, or vegetables, and is particularly we have accomplished the object for which 

fond of parsley. It is a very clean and I our existence in this state of being was given. 

| tidy animal, and may 

often be seen in the act 
j of smoothing and dress - 

! ing its fur, in the same 

I manner as a cat. It is 

also very tender, and 
easily takes cold, and 
I should, therefore, be 

| provided with a warm j 

and comfortable bed. 


THE LIONESS. 

The * lioness ' is much 
smaller than the lion ; 
she has no mane, and is 
less patient and more fe¬ 
rocious in her character. 
Young lions, when a few 
weeks old, are only the 
size of very small dogs 
and are harmless, pretty, I 
and playful as kittens. 
“A lioness kept in the 
Tower of London, in 
1733, had, for a consi¬ 
derable time, been so at- 


THK LIONESS. 
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shall bring every work 
into judgment, 
with every secret thing, 
whether it be 
GOOD, 

or whether it be 
EVIL. 


( Eccl . xii. 14.) 
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KIND ACTS. 

“ Bessie, there is a peach for you, the finest 
I have had this season,” said Mr. Kohler 
to his little daughter. 

It was very beautiful—so ripe that it 
looked just ready to burst through the thin 
skin, and a painter might have attempted 
in vain to rival the colour. It was very 
tempting, for it was the first one Bessie had 
seen this summer ; yet she stood with it in 
her hands, seemingly lost in thought. 

“May I take it to cousin Mary ? she is 
sick, and nothing tastes well to her, and 
f she has been wishing so much for a peach.” 

“Yes, if you like.” And away flew 
i Bessie,* on her errand of love. She went 
softly into cousin Mary’s sick chamber, laid 
the peach before her, and quickly glided 
i from the room. 

As the parched lips were moistened by 
the delicious juice, the little sufferer de- 
i dared that it made her “feel almost well.” 

I Now that little act of kindness made Bes- 
; sie much happier than eating the peach 
, would have done. Would you have acted 
| like Bessie ?— Reaper. 


Give me, O Lord, thy early grace, 

Nor let my soul complain, 

That the young morning of my days 
Has all been spent in vain. 

THE HOLLY CAM. 

The fruits of our Missionary Christmas 
trees and gardens will be found after many 
days, not merely uninjured by time, but 
producing joys and pleasures that will last 
for evermore. We therefore greatly admire 
such fruit, and would encourage our young 
friends to plant their Christmas trees and 
cultivate their Christmas gardens. 

Our engraving reminds you of the pre¬ 
parations which are necessary for decora¬ 
ting your room : a cart-load of holly, with 
its beautiful berries, and wreaths of ivy 
interspersed with flowers made of coloured 
paper, will add much to the interest of the 
the scene. 


But the more difficult preparation is the 
good supply of useful articles for sale, 
which cannot be made in a day. We trust 
that our dear young friends will exert 
themselves during the coming year in as¬ 
sisting to send the Gospel to those lands 
“where God was never known.” 


THE LITTLE SHEAF. 

The Norwegians have a pretty custom of 
fastening a little sheaf of wheat, on the top 
of a pole, over the door of their barns, at 
Christmas time every year, in order “ that 
the little birds may have a happy Christ¬ 
mas.” Every Christmas the old sheaf is 
taken down, and a fresh one put up. 

Poor little cold Norwegian birds, with 
their nine months of winter, and deep 
snow, and long frosts, their short days 
and dark nights. It was a merciful idea. 
They, too, were to have a brightness at 
bright Christmas time. And now I want to 
know whether you have not some little sheaf 
to make up, for the benefit of others, at such 
a happy seasou. We have met round our 
pleasant hearths, and kind looks and cheer¬ 
ful voices have wished us the merry Chris- 
inas and happy new year. Did we think 
of any little sheaf that we could help to 
gather, to cheer our poor neighbours ? And 
if we have learned to know and love the 
Saviour, should we not do our utmost to 
make others share this joy with us ? 

Yes, dear young friends, there are coun¬ 
tries where it is not only winter nine 
months in the year, but all the year round. 
The nights are not long, but endless, forth© 
“ Sun of Righteousness ” has never risen 
there. Heathenism covers all the land 
with spiritual darkness—“darkness that 
may be felt.” 

See, then, whether you cannot do some¬ 
thing. Even children may help to put out 
a “ little sheaf ” to cheer and brighten the 
life of others. 


Blessed are the merciful.— Matt. v. 7. 
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THE CIRCAS8IAHS. 

The Circassians are a handsome race of 
people, tall and thin, but very active and 
strong. Their houses are built partly un¬ 
derground : they have mud walls, and are 
covered with flat roofs of earth and gravel, 
so firmly beaten together that it is impossi¬ 
ble for the rain to get through. In fine 
weather they spread carpets on these roofs, 
and there take their meals and receive their 
friends. There, too, they place their grain 
and fruits to dry. A large chimney in the 
centre enables them to speak with their 
neighbours, and also affords them light in 
the rooms below. They have no glass win¬ 
dows, but simply square holes, which are 
secured at night by wooden shutters. They 
have very little furniture. Round the 
walls they hang shields, armour, and wea¬ 
pons of every kind. 

The Circassians have a singular mode of 
removing out of their way the larger forest 
trees, which, to cut down with their axes, 
would take them a very long time. They 
make an incision all round into the bark, 
and, by thus girdling the tree, they stop 
the circulation of sap, and destroy the source 
of life. When this is done the fruit and 
branches soon decay, and are easily broken 
off. Their religion is a strange mixture of 
Mahomedanism and heathenism. 


LOVE OP JESUS. 

J esus loves a little child; 

He was lowly, meek and mild, 

Once a babe, though now supreme, 
Born in humble Bethlehem. 

Does He love me every day ? 

When I sleep and when I pray ? 

Does He give me all my food ? 

Blessed Jesus, Oh how good. 

Love me, Jesus, every day; 

Take my sinful heart away; 

Make me happy when I die; 

Then an angel in the sky. 

Rev J. T. Wightman. 


A CHUB'S FAITH- 

** How sweet it is my child 
To live by simple faith ; 

Just to believe that God will do 
Exactly as He saith.” 

“ Does faith mean to believe 
That God will surely do 

Exactly as He saith, mamma? 

Just as I knew that yon 

Will give me what I ask. 

Because you love me well, 

And listen patiently to hear 
Whatever I may tell ?” 

M Yes, you may trust in God, 

Just as you trust in me; 

Believe, dear child, He loves you well. 
And will your Father be. 

For when you sought his love. 

Your Father up in heaven 

Looked kindly down, for Jesus' sake, 
And has your sins forgiven. 

To pray in faith, my child, 

*T is humbly to believe 

That what you ask in Jesus* name 
You surely shall receive. 

Go with your simple wants, 

And tell Him all you need ; 

Go, put your trust in Christ alone. 
Such faith is sweet indeed.*’ 


THE STRUGGLE AJTD THE VICTORY. 

“ Johnny,” said a farmer to his little boy, 
“it is time for you to go to the pasture 
and drive home the cattle.” 

Johnny was playing at ball, and the pas¬ 
ture was a long way off, but he was accus¬ 
tomed to obey; so off he started without a 
word, as fast as his legs could carry him. 

Being in a great hurry to get back to 
play, he only half let down the bars, and 
then hurried the cattle through, and one 
fine cow, in trying to crowd over, stumbled, 
and fell with her leg broken. 
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Johnny stood by the suffering creature, 
and thought to himself, “Now, what shall 
I do ? That was the finest cow father had, 
and it will have to be killed, and it will be 
a great loss to father. What shall I tell 
him V 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter—the 
same tempter who puts wicked thoughts 
into all our hearts—“tell him you found 
the bars half down, and the creature lying 

• there.” 

“No, I can’t say that,” said Johnny, 
“ for that would be a lie.” 

“ Tell him,” whispered the tempter again, 
“thatwhile you were driving the cows that 
big boy of Farmer Brown’s threw a stone 
and hurried that cow so that she fell.” 

“No, no,” said Johnny ; “I never told 
a lie, and I won’t begin now. I ’ll tell my 
father the truth. It was all my fault. T 
was in a hurry, and I frightened the poor 
creature, and she fell and broke her leg.” 

’ So, having taken this right and brave 

‘ resolve, Johnny ran home as if he was 

afraid the tempter would catch him, and he 
I went straight to his father, and told him 
the whole truth. And what did his father 
do ? 

He laid his hand on Johnny’s head, and 
said— 

* “My son, my dear son, I would rather 
| lose every cow I own than that my boy 

should tell an untruth.” 

And Johnny, though very sorry for the 
mischief he had done, was much happier 
than if he had told a lie to screen himself, 
even if he had never been found out. 


Spring an emblem is of youth, 
Hasting on to with’ring age: 

Oh, that this important truth 

Might each youthful heart engage! 
Every pulse, and every breath, 
Nearer brings our winter, death. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise; 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise. 


JOSEPH. 

The history of J oseph is one of the mast 
interesting in the Bible, and perhaps oft- 
ener read by children than any other. 
Joseph was Jacob’s favourite son, and he 
made him a very beautiful coat of many 
colours. It was wrong of Jacob to have a 
favourite, and he was punished for it. Jo¬ 
seph’s brothers hated him, because their 
father loved him the best, and they spoke 
very crossly to him. He bad some dreams 
which he told to his brothers, which made 
them dislike him still more. Joseph’s 
brothers were shepherds, and one day, 
when they were watching the sheep, Ja¬ 
cob sent Joseph to see how they were. 
When they saw him coming they said, 

4 4 Behold this dreamer coineth : let us kill 
him, and then we will tell our father that a 
wild beast has torn him in pieces.” One of the 
brothers, Reuben, said, “No, we will not kill 
him, but put him into this empty pit.” He 
intended to take him out when the others had 
gone. So they put poor Joseph into the pit, 
and then sat down to eat some bread. As they 
were eating, they looked up, and saw a com¬ 
pany of merchants coming towards them, 
and they said to each other, “Come, let us 
sell our brother to these men.” They then 
took Joseph out of the pit, and sold him to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver ; 
and to make their father suppose that Jo¬ 
seph had been devoured by a wild beast, 
they killed a kid, and dipped Joseph’s coat 
in the blood, and then took it to their fa¬ 
ther. Jacob wept very bitterly when he 
thought his dear son was dead. 

Joseph was taken into fkrypt, and sold 
in the market as a slave. He was bought 
by Potiphar, captain of the king’s guard. 
His master was very kind to him, and God 
was with J oseph, and made all that he did 
to prosper. 

After a while, however, Joseph’s mis¬ 
tress, who was a very wicked woman, told 
a falsehood about him and got him put into 
prison, but God was with him, even there, 
and gave him favour in the sight of the 
keeper of the prison. 

Two of Pharaoh’s officers were in prison 
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JOSEPH SOLD. 


at the same time. They each had a dream, 
which Joseph told them the meaning of, 
and all that Joseph told them came true. 

One of the men,, the chief baker, was 
hanged, and the butler restored to his 
office, as Joseph had said. 

Joseph had asked the butler to think of 
him when he was taken back to the palace, 
but the butler forgot his kind friend. Was 


it not very ungrateful ? It was not until two 
whole years after that he even cast a thought 
to poor Joseph in the prison. 

Pharaoh, the king, had a dream about 
this time which troubled him very much, 
and none of his wise men could tell him the 
meaning of it. 

The butler, hearing of this, told the king 
that Joseph could tell hinrodl about it. So 
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JOSEPH IN PRISON. 


the king sent for Joseph out of the prison, 
and told him his dream. 

Joseph said, it meant that there should 
be seven years of plenty, then seven years 
of famine, in the land of Egypt. 

Pharaoh was so much pleased with Jo¬ 
seph that he took off his ring, and put it 
on Joseph's hand, and had him clothed in 


fine linen, and gave him a beautiful chariot 
to ride in, and he became one of the great¬ 
est men in all Egypt. 

So you see how God turned all Joseph's 
troubles into blessings. The rest of Jo¬ 
seph's history you will find in the latter 
part of the Book of Genesis. 


i 
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THE IHPAJTTS DREAM. 

O cradle me on thy knee, mamma. 

And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly press'd 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast; 
For I saw a scene, while I slumbered last, 

That I fain would see again, mamma; 

That I fain would see again. 

And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 

And weep as you then did weep; 

Then fix on me thy glistening eye. 

And gaze, and gaze, till the tear be dry; 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 

Till you lull me fast asleep, mamma; 

Till you lull me fast asleep. 

For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on thy knee, 

And I lived in a land where forms divine, 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I would give, if the world were 
mine, 

Again that land to see, mamma; 

Again that land to see. 

I fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 

And we rested under a bough; 

When near me a butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide; 
But the night came on, I had lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do, mamma; 

And I knew not what to do. 

My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 

And loudly I wept for thee; 

But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me softly ere I was aware, 
Saying, “Come, pretty babe, with me,” 
mamma; 

Saying, “ Come, pretty babe, with me.” 

My tears and fears she quelled, mamma. 

And she led me far away; 

We entered the door of a dark, dark tomb, 

And passed through a long, long vault of gloom, 
Then opened our eyes in a land of bloom. 

And a sky of endless day, mamma; 

And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma. 

And lovely cherubs bright; 

They smiled when they saw me, but I was 
amazed. 

And, wondering, around me gazed, and gazed, 
While songs were heard, and sunny robes blazed, 
All glorious in the land of light, mamma; 

All glorious in the land of light. 

But soon came a shining throng, mamma. 

Of white-winged babes to me; 

Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips 
smiled, 

For they marvelled to meet with an earth-born 
child, 

And they gloried that I from the earth was 
exiled, 

Saying, “Here ever bless'd shalt thou be, 
pretty babe; 

Oh! here, ever bless'd shalt thou be.” 

Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma: 

With seraphim and cherubim fair; 

And I saw, as I roamed in the regions of peace. 
The spirits who had gone from this world of 
distress, 

And their's were the joys no tongue can express; 
For they knew no sorrow there, mamma; 

For they knew no sorrow there. 

Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma. 

Lay dead—short time agone; 

And you gazed on the sad but lovely wreck 
With a full flood of woe that you could not 
check, 

And your heart was so sore that you wished it 
would break; 

But it lived, and you aye sobbed on, mamma; 
But it lived, and you aye sobbed on. 

But oh, had you been with me, mamma. 

In the realms unknown to care. 

And seen what I saw, you ne'er had cried, 

Tho’ they buried pretty Jane in the grave when 
she died; 

For, shining with the blest, and adorned like a 
bride, 

My sister Jane was there, mamma;— 

Sweet sister Jane was there. 
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Do you mind of the poor old man, mamma. 
Who came lately to our door; 

When the night was dark and the tempest loud; 
Oh! his heart was meek, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er, mamma; 
Ere the midnight watch was o‘er. 

And think what a weight of woe, mamma. 

Made heavy each long drawn sigh; 

As the good man sat on papa's old chair, 

While the rain dripped down from his thin grey 
hair. 

As fast as the big tear of speechless care, 

Ran down from his glazing eye, mamma; 

Ran down from his glazing eye. 

And think what a heavenward look, mamma. 
Flashed through each trembling tear. 

As he told how lie went to the Baron's strong¬ 
hold. 

Saying, “ Oh let me in, for the night is cold.” 
But the rich man cried, “Go sleep on the wold, 
For we shield no beggars here, old man; 

For we shield no beggars here. 

Well, he was in glory, too, mamma. 

As happy as the blest can be; 

He needed no alms in the mansions of light. 

For he mixed with the patriarchs, clothed in 
white. 

And there was not a seraph had a crown more 
bright. 

Or a costlier robe than he, mamma; 

Or a costlier robe than he. 

Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma. 

And dream as I dreamed before; 

For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my 
rest. 

While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a 
guest; 

And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of 
the blest, 

Can love this world no more, mamma; 

Can love this world no more. 


It is said of Socrates, that whenever he felt 
himself beginning to be angry, he was quite 
silent. 


MOTHER, WHAT 18 DEATH 1 

“ Mother, how still the baby lies! 

I cannot hear his breath; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes;— 

They tell me this is death. 

“ My little work I thought to bring, 

And sat down by his bed. 

And pleasantly I tried to sing— 

They hushed me—he is dead. 

“ They say that he again will rise, 

More beautiful than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies;—• 
O, Mother, tell me how!” 

“ Daughter, do you remember, dear. 

The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here— 

A withered worm, you thought? 

“ I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell. 

And show you, in a future hour. 
Something would please you well. 

“ Look at the chrysalis, my love. 

An empty shell it lies; 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies!” 

“ O, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold! 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold. 

“ O, mother, now I know full well. 

If God that worm can change. 

And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range, 

“ How beautiful will brother be, 

When God shall give Atm wings, 
Above this dying world to flee, 

And live with heavenly things !” 

Mrs. Gilman. 


Kino Henry III. used to say he would 
rather spend one hour with God in prayer, 
than hear others speak o/’him for ten. 
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‘Please, Sir, don’t you think we ought to pray for the Queen ?'* 


SYMPATHY FOB THE QUEEN. 

The following interesting letter appeared 
in the Times of the 20th December, a few 
days after the lamented death of Prince 
Albert— 

“ to the editor of the times. 

“ Sir,—I am a curate in a poor London 
district, where I keep a large night school 
of rough working lads. Some time ago, 
when one of them was dying, I requested 
the prayers of the rest for him. Last even¬ 
ing, in the middle of our work, one came 
up to me and said, “ Please, Sir, don’t you 
think we ought to pray for the Queen Like 

we did for-? Will you ask all the fellows 

to pray for her in her trouble P 

“ This is a simple matter, but a touching 
proof of the sincerity of the sorrow which 
all feel for our dear and distressed QueeD, 
and also a suggestion we might all do well 
to carry out. 

“ Yours truly, 

“A Curate.’ 


Dedicated , by ths special permission of Her Mqfssty the 
Queen, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice. 
Imperial quarto. Plato Paper, with Twenty-eight 
Original Illustrations, by Amblay, 

the 

MOTHER’S PICTURE AT.PKABKT 

Iu Illustrated paper cover, da.; plain doth, red edges, 
7a. 6d;; extra gilt, and gilt edges, 10a. fld. 

“ The book may be aaid to typify aomethingof the royal 
road to learning, of which one has sometimes heard; for, 
a« regards illustration, type, and binding, nothing illus¬ 
trative of the Alphabet lisa, we imagine, been yet pro¬ 
duced which will bear the remotest comparison to it." 

Illustrated London Sews, Jan. 4. 1891. 
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LS8S0V TAUGHT BY A BAVTAM COCK* 


Mr. Joseph Murray, colporteur, of Rashy- 
hill Close, Falkirk, recently related the 
following interesting fact— 

“ A few mornings ago 1 was considering 
which books 1 should take out for the day, 


when my attention was arrested by a flock 
of sparrows flying about the opposite house 
in a very strange manner. 1 was curious 
to And out the cause, and, on opening the 
window, the mystery was explained. 1 
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was sorry to see that one of the young 
birds had fallen from its little warm nest 
which had been built under the tiles of the 
house. There the poor little thing lay on 
the ground, unable to fly, and the older 
birds unable to lift it up. A fine bantam 
cock, which appeared to understand what 
w r as wanted, walked forward, and very cau¬ 
tiously took up the poor little bird in his 
beak. He then mounted an empty cart, 
from which he flew upon the tiles, and, 
stretching his neck out over the edge of the 
tiles, placed his charge safely in its warm 
comfortable nest again. In doing so, how¬ 
ever, the noble bird overbalanced itself and 
fell down to the ground. He appeared 
frightened, but not much hurt. After 
pluming his feathers for a short time, he 
began to strut about and crow, seemingly 
quite proud of his achievement. May not 
our readers learn a lesson from the pretty 
bantam? We think that both old and 
young will do well to remember it, as it 
teaches us to “ Help one another !” 


THIS MOTHERS GOOD ,RIGHT. 

Goon night, my precious darling. 

Now close your eyes to sleep, 

And God will send his angels 
A watch o’er you to keep. 

He helpeth all who love Him, 

By night as well as day, 

Preserves them from all evil, 

And gently smooths thy way. 

How sweet to feel He loves us— 

To think He guards us well. 

And that He soon will take us 
Above with Him to dwell. 

Now close your eyes, my darling, 

And sweetly fall asleep. 

Remembering that God’s angels 
A watch o’er you will keep. 

Claud* 


“I CARROT POMP ARD WASH!" 

OR, THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

A minister was one Sunday morning going 
to the Sunday school On turning the corner 
of the street he saw several boys playing at 
marbles. The moment they saw the gen¬ 
tleman they were all off pretty quickly, 
except one little boy, who did not see the 
minister at first, and before he could gather 
up his marbles, and run after his com¬ 
panions, a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

He was very much frightened at first, think¬ 
ing that perhaps he should be punished in 
some way. 

“ Have you found all your marbles,” 
asked the kind minister. 

The poor little boy’s countenance ex¬ 
panded. He looked with confidence at the 
kind man who spoke to him, and ho 
thought, “ I have not found an enemy but a 
friend. ” 

“ If you will come with ine,' my boy,” 
said the minister, “I will take you to a 
place where you wdll see something better 
than playing marbles, and hear something 
you would like to hear.” j 

He was told it w r as to the Sunday school; 
and, after a little hesitation, he said he 
would go. 

“Then,” said the minister, “hero is a 
pump, at which you can wash your face 
and hands.” 

“But I'cannot pump and wash,” said 
the boy. 

So the minister pumped, and the boy 
w'ashed ; and he gave him his handkerchief 
to dry himself with, which the boy took, 
after hesitating, on the ground that it was 
so clean. He then took the minister’s 
hand, and they proceeded to the Sunday 
school. When they got near it, the busy 
hum of voices through the windows startled 
him, and he was afraid to go in, saying 
that the boys would laugh at him and make 
fun of him. 

“Another time I will go, Sir, but not 
now.” 

“I promise you,” said the minister, 

“ that if you come in they shall not laugh 
at you. Take my hand, and come in.” 
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He did so, and the minister led him to 
one of the teachers and told him the story. 
The boy was treated kindly. He attended 
the school regularly, and learned to read 
and study the Bible. His father and mo¬ 
ther were poor, drunken, profligate people, 
and were glad that the boy should be in¬ 
structed, so they did not object. By and by 
he became one of the sharpest boys in the 
school, was afterwords apprenticed, and 
after some time the minister lost sight of 
him, and never saw him again for twenty 
years. 

One day, as ho passed through the streets 
of Philadelphia, ho saw a gentleman-like 
man, who stopped him, and said, 

“ Sir, do you not know me /” 

“No, Ido not.” 

“Do you not remember twenty years 
ago finding a little boy in the street play¬ 
ing marbles, and then speaking to him 
kindly, pumping for him while he washed, 
and taking him to the Sunday school l Sir, 

I am that boy. Every thing has gone well 
with mo. I have prospered in business, 
and, through the blessing of God, now 
have enough and to spare. All that I am 
and all that I havo, I owe, under God, to 
your kindness, in laying hold of my shoul¬ 
der that day, and treating me kindly and 
tenderly; not being hard with me, but 
dealing gently with me in the true spirit of 
a Christian.” 

“Cast thy broad upon the waters, for 
thou slialt find it after many days. Eccles. 
xi. 1.— From Church Missionary Juvenile 
Instructor. 

ETERNITY. 

It is said, that when a celebrated poet was 
asked by a friend why he took such great 
pains in writing one of his poems, he re¬ 
plied—“/am writing for eternity. ” Dear 
young readers ! what thought more im¬ 
portant can there be to induce you atten¬ 
tively to listen to the pious instructions of 
your parents and teachers than this—I am 
hearing fob eternity? “Take heed, 
therefore, how ye hear ! ” 

THE ORPHAN OF JUGGERNAUT. 

In the year 1828, a Brahmin family in 
North India, who had never heard the glad 
tidings of the Prince of Peace, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Juggernaut. 
Although they were heathen, they knew 
and felt they had committed sin ; they 
wished to atone for it, and thought they 
could do so by taking a long and wearisome 
journey. The family consisted of the Pun¬ 
dit, his wife, and their little girl, only a few 
months old, and two or three servants. 
They had gone as far as Balasore, 150 miles 
from the temple, when the mother was taken 
ill. From that time the father disappeared, 
and was never heard of again. 

With great difficulty the mother dragged 
herself and her babe to the door of a house, 
where she hoped to find help, but was dis¬ 
appointed. A short time after this, a Mis¬ 
sionary passing by found her lying on the 
ground, under the shade of a tree, with her 
starving infant clinging to her. He was a 
long way from the Mission station, which 
made it difficult to obtain help, and he had 
to walk some miles before he could procure 
a cup of milk for her. After threo days 
the poor woman died. Who can tell whether 
the “story of the cross,” which, for the 
first time in her life, she had heard from 
the friend who had so tenderly cared for her 
body, found an entrance into her heart; and 
that in that sad eleventh hour, she looked to 
the Lamb of God to bike away her sins ? 

The kind Missionary took care of the 
little girl, until she was old enough to be¬ 
come an assistant teacher in the schools of 
the Mission. She is now the happy and use¬ 
ful wife of the Rev. Behari Lai Sing, of Cal¬ 
cutta. About two years ago this worthy 
clergyman was in England, and at a public 
meeting on behalf of the Society for pro¬ 
moting Female Education in the East, con¬ 
cluded his interesting speech by asking 
British Christians to pray for his beloved 
wife, “that she may be a burning and 
a shining light amongst her benighted sis¬ 
ters, ana have wisdom and grace to train 
up her children in the nurture and admoni¬ 
tion of the Lord.” 
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SWEEP! SWEEP! SWEEP! 


Tab cold March dawn it breaking red 
O'er the eastern chimneys' ridge; 

The flickering lamps in the street are dead. 

And the river runs under the bridge. 

The child woke np from his slumber sweet* 

By his mother where he lay— 

“ I hear a poor little boy in the street; 

He is out before the day. 

“I bear no foot, for the snow lies cold; 

But bis piteous cry comes back; 

And I know that his garments are mean and old, 
And I know that his skin is black. 


“ For the fire we make, so clear and bright, 
And that fills our hearts with joy. 

Has written a brand as dark as night. 

On the face of the climbing boy. 

“ And I know there's misery in his eye, 
And hardness in his heart. 

For he lives in a cruel slavery: 

Will nobody take his part? 

“ I thought the Queen and her Parliament 
Had said they did not choose 
That her English children should be lent. 
To climb up our narrow flues. 
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“ Oil, is there none in this Christian land. 

To rise up, mother dear, 

And speak a word for that desolate band. 

That the cold and the hard must hear?*’ 

The child turned again to his warm soft sleep, 

But still the snow came down; 

And the pitiful voice cried, “Sweep, sweep, 
sweep 1” 

By the doors of the silent town. 

___ C. F. A. 

THE LOUDON POOR. 

A friend of mine, seeking to relieve the 
poor, came to a flight of stairs that led to a 
door, which led into a room reaching under 
the slates. He knocked. A feeble voice 
said, “Come in,” and he went in. There 
was no light; but as soon as his eye became 
adapted to the place, he saw, lying upon a 
heap of chips and shavings, a boy about 
ten years of ago, pale, but with a sweet face. 

“ What are you doing here ?” he asked of 
the boy. 

“ Hush, hush ! I am hiding.” 

‘ 1 Where is your mother ?” 

‘ 4 Mother’s dead. ” 

“ Where is your father ?* 

“Hush, hush! don’t tell him; I am 
hiding. ” 

“ Hiding ? What for P’ And he showed 
liis white arms, covered with bruises and 
swollen. “ Who was it that beat you like 

that r 

“ Don’t tell him ; my father beat me.” 

“What for V 

“ Father got drunk, and beat me, because 
I would not steal.” 

“ Did you ever steal ?” 

“ Yes, Sir ; I was a thief once.” 

These London thieves never hesitate to 
acknowledge it; it is their profession. 

“ Then why wouldn’t you steal for him 
now ?” 

“Because I went to the ragged-school, 
and they told me, ‘Thou shalt not steal 
and they told me of God and heaven. I will 
never steal, Sir, if my father kills me.” 

Said my friend—“ I don’t know what to 
do with you ; here is a shilling ; I will see 
what I can do for you.” 


The boy looked at it for a moment, and 
then said—“But please, Sir, wouldn’t you 
like to hear me sing my little hymn F’ 

My friend thought it strange that, with¬ 
out food, without fire, bruised and beaten 
as he lay there, he could sing a hymn ; but 
he said—“Yes; I will hear you.” And 
then, in a sweet voice, he sang— 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild 
Look upon a little child; 

Pity my infirmity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 

Fain would I to Thee be brought; 

Gentle Lord, forbid it not: 

In the kingdom of Thy grace. 

Give Thy little child a place.” 

“That’s my little hymn, Sir ! good bye.” 

The gentleman went again in the morn¬ 
ing, went up stairs, knocked at the door : 
no answer ; opened it, and went in. The 
shilling lay upon the floor. There lay the 
boy, with a smile upon his face—he was 
dead ! In the night he had gone home. 
Thank God, that He has said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me!” He is 
no respecter of persons, black or white, 
bond or free, old or young. He sends his 
angels to the homes of the poor and the 
destitute, the degraded and the wicked, to 
take his blood-bought little ones to his own 
bosom.—J. B. Gough. 


A NSW HEART. 

An interesting little girl, five years of age, 
was lately reading to her parents of a very 
naughty boy having got a new heart, and 
afterwards becoming good, and so on. Her 
father said, “ Well now, Elizabeth, stop a 
moment: which would you rather have— 
a new heart or a new bonnet ?” After a few 
moments’ pause she replied, “Anew heart , 
father, for then I shall go to heaven ; but 
without that I never shall go there.” The 
following day she told her mother, when 
she came from school, that she knew how 
to get a new heart. “Well, how my dearP’ 
Her reply was, “By praying for it /” 
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JESUS BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Mark x. 14. 

When Jesus dwelt upon this earth, 

His actions all were love; 

He little children blessed, and called 
Them to his house above. 

Suffer them all to come to me; 

Forbid them not, he cried: 

For such my kingdom is prepared; 

For each of them I died. 

What kind compassion must have beamed 
In his majestic eye; 

While thus He welcomed them to reign 
With Him above the sky ! 

And still He little children loves, 

Though now He dwells in heaven; 

Invites them to believe in Him, 

And have their sins forgiven. 

Though now they cannot hear his voice, 
Their hearts with joy to fill; 

Yet little children may rejoice. 

For Jesus loves them still. 

There is a Book which He has given, 

That tells them of his love; 

He came from heaven their souls to save, 
That they might dwell above. 

Then, children, love that Saviour dear, 

And serve'Him every day, 

That hence you may behold his face 
For ever and for aye. 

Frances Jacob. 

COLLIERY CALAMITY. 

Most, if not all of our young readers have 
hoard of the Bad accident in the coal mine 
at New Hartley, where 219 of the colliers 
were killed; and have felt deep sympathy for 
the hundreds of poor widows and orphans. 
Many homes, which, a few weeks ago, were 
bright and happy, are now sad and cheerless. 
It is very pleasing to know that so many 
kind friends are doing all they can to com¬ 
fort and relieve those who are left so desti¬ 
tute. Our beloved Queen, who has so re¬ 


cently passed through the same sorrow, has 
felt deeply for them. The following letter 
was sent by her command to Mr. Carr, the 
head viewer of the colliery, and was read 
at a large meeting held on the pit heap on 
Sunday, the day of the funeral— 

“ Osborne, Jan . 23, 1862. 

“Sib, —The Queen, in the midst of her 
own overwhelming grief, has taken the 
deepest interest in the mournful accident at 
Hartley, and up to the last had hoped that 
at least a considerable number of the poor 
people might have been recovered alive. 
The appalling news since received lias 
afflicted the Queen very much. Her Ma¬ 
jesty commands me to say that her tenderest 
sympathy is with the poor widows and 
, orphans, and that her own misery only 
! makes her feel more for them. Her Majesty 
j hopes that every thing will be done as 
far as possible to alleviate their distress, 

I and her Majesty will have a sad satisfaction 
in assisting in such a measure. Pray let 
me know what is doing. 

“ I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant, “C. B. Phipps.” 

| Her Majesty has sent 200/. towards the 
Relief Fund. 

| It is not in the power of many children 
I to give much towards providing the daily 
| bread which will be needed by so many 
i widows and orphans, though perhaps they 
1 may, like the poor woman we read of in the 
Bible, give their two mites; but they can 
J all pray that God may comfort them, and 
- feed them with the “bread of heaven.” 
We should never forget to pray for those 
who are in trouble, and try in every way 
we can to “ bear each others' burdens.” 

Let us ever bear in mind the following 
words of sacred Scripture—“Pure religion 
and undefiled before God the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.”—James i. 27. 

This accident is another call to both old 
and young to “prepare,” for “we know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of man coineth.” 
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THE MILK-WHITE DOTE; OR, LITTLE 
JACOB'S TEMPTATIOH. 

Will you have a story, darling? 

I know one, very old, 

For when I was a little child 
I used to hear it told. 

It is about a little boy. 

And the pigeons which he sold. 

His mother,—she was very poor, 

And kept a rich man’s gate; 

Until the carriages pass’d through, 

There Jacob had to wait. 

Now Jacob was a patient lad, 

A loving, faithful son: 

Of all the things the rich man had 
He wanted only one. 

A pigeon with a crested head, 

And feathers soft as silk, 

With crimson feet and crimson bill. 

The rest as white as milk. 

He had some pigeons of his own, 

He loved them very well; 

But then, his mother was so poor, 

He rear’d them all to sell. 

He kept them in a little shed 
That sloped down from the roof: 

Great trouble had he every spring 
To make it water-proof. 

He used to count them every day. 

To see he had them all: 

They knew his footstep when he came, 
And answer'd to his call. 

And one—a chocolate*colour’d hen— 
Was prettier than the rest, 

Because there was a gloss like gold 
All round its throat and breast 

Tou know the little birds in spring 
Build houses, where they dwell, 

And feed and rear their little ones, 

And love each other well. 

80 the black pigeons Jacob bad 
Were mated with the grey; 

And crested-crown and ring-neck made 
Their nest the first of May. 


For God hath made each little bird 
To love, and need a mate; 

And so, the little choc’late hen 
Was very desolate. 

And Jacob thought if he could get 
The rich man's milk-white dove, 

A nd keep it always for his own,— 

Now, listen to me, love. 

He wanted that which was not his; 

That which another had; 

And so, a great temptation grew 
Around the little lad. 

The rich man had whole flocks of birds 
And Jacob reason’d so — 

“ If I should take this one white dove, 
How can he ever know ? 

“Among so many can he miss 
The one which I shall take; 

Among so many, many birds. 

What diff’rence can it make?” 

But, darling, even while his heart 
Throbb’d with these wishes strong, 

A something always troubled him— 

He knew that it was wrong. 

So, time pass'd on, he watch’d the* dove; 

How ev'ry day it came 
Nearer and nearer to the shed, 

More gentle, and more tame. 

He watch’d it with a longing eye: 

At last, one summer day. 

He saw it settle on the roof 
As if it meant to stay. 

Now Jacob seem’d a happy boy: 

Said he, “ It has a right 
To choose a dwelling anywhere. 

Most pleasant in its sight.” 

And so he scatter’d grains of corn 
And crumbs of wheaten bread. 

Because he thought the dove would stay 
Where it was kindly fed. 

Well, time pass'd on—the milk-white dove 
Well pleased with Jacob's care. 

Soon learn'd to know him like the rest, 
And seem’d right happy there. 
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One morning he had call’d them all 
Around him, to be fed; 

And on the ground he scatter’d com, 
And peas, and crumbs of bread; 

When, all at once, he heard a man, 
Outside the road-gate, call— 

I “ Boy, if these pigeons are for sale, 

I I think I’ll take them all." 

All!—how it smote on Jacob’s ear! 

“ I see there are but eight: 

If you will take eight shillings, down, 

, I’ll pay you at that rate." 

j Now, at that moment, all the birds 

1 Were feeding in the sun, 

But Jacob, in his startled heart, 

I Could think of only one. 

I- 

And never since the milk-white dove 
Had joined the choc'late hen, 

Had he felt in his inmost heart 
I As he was feeling then. 

| “ Come—hurry, hurry!’’ said the man; 

| “ I have no time to lose; 

Between the shillings and the birds 
It can’t be hard to choose." 

| Poor Jacob, having once begun 

i To do what was not right, 

| Forgetting he was standing in 

His Heavenly Father’s sight, 

And knowing how his mother had 
| A quarter's rent to pay; 

| Felt, in his heart, the sense of right 

Was fading fast away; 

When, from the open cottage door, 
There came a murmuring low: 

! It was his mother’s morning hymn, 

Solemn, and sweet, and slow. 

He listen’d, and a holy fear 
Was waken’d in his heart. 

And strength was given him that hour 
j To choose the better part: 

And, turning to the stranger man 
A frank, untroubled eye, 

| He said, M But seven birds are mine; 

j But seven you can buy." 


“ Oh!’’ said the man, “ they go in pairs, 
And will not suit me then:** 

So Jacob sold him only six, 

And kept the choc*late hen. 

And when the ev’ning shadows came, 

And dew was on the grass. 

He watch'd outside the garden gate, 

To see the rich man pass: 

And in his hand the milk-white dove 
He held, with gentle care; 

And many a soft caress he laid 
Upon its feathers fair. 

And when, at last, the rich man came, 

Poor Jacob, render’d bold, 

By feeling he was in the right, 

His artless story told. 

And, after he had owned to all 
The wrong which he had done. 

And the worse wrong he wished to do, 

He lifted to the sun 

A happy, open, fearless face. 

Which won the rich man’s love; 

And so he bade him always keep 
For his, the milk-white dove. 

And Jacob, once more good and true, 

Stood in his mother’s sight. 

The struggle of temptation past. 

The wrong all turn’d to right. 

And Jacob with a heart at rest 
Laid down upon his bed; 

And whiter wings than his white dove’s 
Were round his pillow spread. 

Selected. 

AHGSB IS MURDER 

A little boy, who is since dead, once told 
a clergyman he was very sorry for his sin 
in breaking the sixth commandment, 
“ Thou shalt do no murder.” 

“ How do you know,” replied the minis¬ 
ter, ‘‘that you have committed murder V 9 
“Oh, Sir,” said he, “I was angry with 
my brother, and I read in the Bible, that 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer .” 
—1 John iiL 15. 
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SOFT ANSWER 
turneth away 
WRATH; 

but grievous words 
stir up 
ANGER. 


(Proverbs xv. 1.) 
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THE WHIPPXB WHIPPED; OB, THE YAIUE OF SUE DAT SCHOOLS. 


A little boy attending a Sabbath school in 
Glasgow was brought to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and began to pray in hia father’s 
house. His father being a wicked man, was 
very angry when he heard of his little boy 


praying. He took a whip and lashed hi in 
severely. The poor child, afraid to continue 
this practice in the house, went into an ad¬ 
joining plantation. There he knelt among 
the trees, and prayed to his Father who 
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seeth in secret. The father hearing of this, 
took his whip one night and followed him. 
When he came within reach of the sound of 
his boy’s voice, he thought that before Le 
whipped him he would listen to what he 
was saying. The boy was earnestly pray¬ 
ing for his father. The father’s conscience 
smote him. He wept. The boy then rose 
from his knees, and turning round, saw his 
father weeping. 

“I came out to whip you” said the father, 

“ but you have whipped me” 

A short time after, they both wished to 
be admitted as members of a Christian 
church. When the father was asked to 
give an account of his views of Divine 
truth, and to state his experience of its 
power, he shrank backward, and said, “No, 
no ; let him (pointing to his son) do it first, 
for he is my spiritual father.” 

LITTLE BESSIE AKD HEB BIBLE. 

Little Bessie was the-only daughter of 
poor parents. Her mother was a hard 
working woman, and did all she could 
towards making her home comfortable and 
happy; but her father was idle and intem¬ 
perate. 

When little Bessie was six years old, she 
began to attend the Sabbath school. She 
was a bright, attentive child : and as soon 
as she was able to read the fifth chapter of 
Matthew correctly, without spelling a word, 
her teacher, Miss Alice, gave her a little 
red-covered Bible, with her name printed 
in gilt letters upon the back. A very proud 
and happy child was she when she went 
home from Sunday school, and exhibited 
her treasure to her mother ; and from that 
time she never failed to commit a verse to 
memory every day. When Bessie was eight 
years old, she was taken very ill. The 
doctor came to see her, but as he saw her 
flushed cheek and parched lips, and took 
her little wrist in his hand, he shook his 
head. 

“ Do you think I shall get well?” asked 
little Bessie, looking up into his face with 
her great black eyes. 

“I hope so ” replied the doctor. 

“But do you think I shall?” persisted 
Bessie. “ I shan’t be afraid to die, and go 
to heaven, where Jesus is. ” 

“ I cannot tell, my little girl,” replied the 
doctor ; “ God will take care of you.” 

“Yes, He will,” said Bessie, softly ; and 
after that she became delirious, so that she 
did not know even her mother, or her Sun¬ 
day-school teacher, or her father, who sat 
by her bedside, watching her from morning 
to night. He was quite sober now, for he 
loved his little girl dearly, and he was afraid 

God was going to take her away from him. 

One night she had reason again, and knew 
them all, calling each one by name. Miss 
Alice stood very near her. 

“Am I going to die, Miss Alice?” was 
the first question she asked. 

“I think you are, my dear,” replied her 
teacher. “ Are you willing to die ?” 

“ Oh, yes !” said Bessie, smiling sweetly, 

“ I am glad: I love Jesus, and I want to go 
to Heaven. But, Miss Alice, when I go, I 
want you to put my little Bible in my 
hands. God will let me carry it to heaven, 

I guess, because I am so little. Then, wdien 
Jesus says, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me,’ I can turn right to the place, and 

I know He will be glad I learned it while I 
was down here. Will you, Miss Alice ?” 

“Yes, my darling,” said Miss Alice. 

“ You shall have it in your hands.” 

Bessie’s father, sitting beside her, burst 
into tears, for it almost broke his heart to 
think that she was going to leave him. 

“ Shan’t I see you again, my little girl V 
he sobbed out at length. 

“If you will love the dear Saviour, 
father, you will go to heaven,” she whis¬ 
pered, putting her weak little hand in his. 

“ Won’t you love him ? I shall want you 
and mother to be there.” 

4 ‘ I don’t know what to do—I don’t know 
how to find the way,” cried the poor un¬ 
fortunate man. 

Then little Bessie’s face brightened, and 
she beckoned Miss Alice near. 

“ Don’t put my Bible in my hands, when I 
go,” she said, “ I want father to have it, and 
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when I get to heaven, I will tell Jesus that 
I left my Bible to show father and mother 
how to find the way. Be sure you come, 
father;—be sure-you-come !” 

These words were the last that little 
Bessie spoke. 

Her father and mother wept over her 
coffin, and held her little Bible in their 
clasped hands. They never forgot her 
dying charge, and that precious book was 
read and studied by them both, until they 
gave their hearts to Christ, and learned the 
way to heaven. 

CHILD’S QUESTION- 

“ Mother, ” said Fanny C., a sweet little 
girl of seven years, “what does this mean 1 — 

‘ For our conversation is in heaven. ’ ” 

The child had been sitting a full half- 
hour on the stool at her mother’s feet, her 
bright face bending over her book, with 
that earnest gaze that betokens the most 
intense thought; but she had uot, it seemed, 
entirely satisfied herself. So she looked 
up confidingly to her mother for informa¬ 
tion. But Mrs. C. was also absorbed in a 
book, and sho did not heed the gentle child, 
who again repeated more eagerly—“Mother, 
what does this mean ‘ For our conversa¬ 
tion is in heaven. ’ ” 

“ Why, what book have you, Fanny 1” 
asked Mrs. C. 

“Oh ! the Bible.” 

“Well, I am glad you are reading it to¬ 
day” (it was Sunday); and the conscience- 
struck mother glanced at the “last new 
novel” in her own hand, which she had 
been devouring ever since she had risen. 

“But you have not told me what this 
means, mother—‘For our conversation is 
in heaven.’” 

“ Oh, it means that we should talk about 
good things. ” 

“ You know when the ladies were here at 
your party, mother V 

“ Yes, my love.” 

“ Was their conversation in heaven V 

“ I fear not, my child. Why do you ask V 

“I have been thinking,” said the little 


girl, drawing a long breath, as though her 
thoughts had been compassed with much 
difficulty—“I have been thinking that 
people must speak very loud to have their 
conversation in heaven, and I wanted to 
know if that was the reason which made 
the ladies at your party talk so loud.” 

Mrs. C. could not forbear smiling at the 
idea of such nonsense as usually comprises 
the conversation of a fashionable party 
being heard in heaven ; yet she keenly felt 
the rebuke of the innocent child, while she 
answ r ered carelessly—“We do not talk about 
heaven at our parties, Fanny.” 

“But when is your conversation in 
heaven, mother V persisted the little girl. 

The question was a simple one, but poor 
Mrs. C. was more troubled to answer it, 
than she would have been to discuss the 
effects of gravitation or the properties of 
light; for she had lately attended the lec¬ 
tures of a profound chemist. She bent her 
lips to the cheek of her little daughter, 
and a tear mingled with a kiss, as sho 
thought how this world had engrossed her 
heart and soul, her time and her talents ; 
and how utterly neglectful sho had been of 
the moral and religious training of her 
precious child. “And now sho is teaching 
mo 1” thought the mother. 

And a happy teaching it was. Mrs. C. 
is an altered woman ; and her little girl no 
longer thinks it necessary for ladies to talk 
loudly to have their conversation in heaven. 
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THE SHEEP. 


Hark dow to me, and ailence keep. 

And we will talk about the aheep; 

For alicep ate barmleaa, and we know, 

That on their backs the wool does grow. 

The sheep are taken once a-year, 

And plunged in water clean and clear; 

And there they swim, but never bite, 
While men do wash them clean and white. 

And then they take them, fat or lean, 

Clip ofT the wool both short and clean; 

And this is call'd, we understand, 

“ Shearing the sheep,” throughout the land. 

So then they take the wool so white, 

And pack it up in bags quite tight; 

And then they take the bags so full, 

And sell to men that deal in wool. 


The wool is washed and combed with hand, 
Then it is spun with wheel and band; 

And then with shuttle very soon 
Wove into elolb within the loom. 

The cloth is first sent to be dyed; 

Then it is wash'd, and press'd, and dried; 

'J he tailor then cuts out with care 
7 he clothes that men and boys do wear. 


Paoketf by Post,— Four copies of the “ Children’s 
Friend * may be had,port free, for twelve mouths, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, France, or Belgium, by re* 
mittiag Jour shillings in stamps to Messrs. SEELEY, 
JACKSON, and HALL1DAY, 64 Fleet Street, or to 
Mr. S W. PARTRIDGE, No. 9,. Paternoster Bow, 
London. 


London: Published by Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, ft HALLIDAY, Fleet St.; and S. W. PABTBIDGE, », Paternoster Bow. 
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A HMTK1 FOB THE LITTLE OHES. 

I nun (bund * little nest, 

Hutlt this year by a Redbreast; 
t 'areftilly the nest is made, 
lu It little eggs are laid. 

Now and then upon tip-toe, 

Hoftly to the nest I go; 

.And the old bird does not stir, 

For I do not frighten her. 

Soon the eggs will broken be. 

And the little birds set free; 

I shall stand the trees among, 

See the old birds feed their young. 

Oh ! how busy they will be, 

Fetching food for one, two, three. 
Little birds secure from harm. 

In the nest so soft and warm. 


When their wings grow by-and-by, 
They will teach them how to fly: 
What a fluttering there will be 
In that dear old leafy tree. 

Mother says that cruel boys 
Sometimes go with shouts and noise, 
And the pretty eggs will break, 

Or the unfledged nestlings take. 

This, she says, we must not do, 

God makes birds and children too; 
And He looks with constant care 
On His creatures everywhere. 

Beast and bird, and insect small. 
Mother says God made them all; 
Things that walk, and creep, and fly. 
On the earth, and in the sky; 

And the fishes sporting free * 

In the rivers and the sea. 


And the God who made them all 
Sees if but a sparrow fall: 

So mother says that we must love 
Ail creatures made by God above. 


One of them shall not fall on t 
without your heavenly Father.- 


A TALK nr THE BIGHT. 

Minnie awoke one night and put her arms 
closely round her mother’s neck, and said— 

u I thank God every day for such a dear, 
kind mother.” 

“ But, if I should be taken away, what 
would you do then T f the mother asked. 

“I should keep on thanking Him, and 
try to be good, and come and see yon in 
the beautiful mansions.” 

u And do you think [little children will 
know their mothers in heaven ?” 

“Mother,” said Minnie, “does a soul 
have eyes to see with in heaven V’ 

“The Bible says we shall see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known,” was the 
mother’s reply. 

“My eyes won’t ache there, will they, 
mother V 

i 4 No, dear, there will be no sort of pain 
in heaven.” 

theyt” d ^ CyeS W ° n>t Cry ’ to °’ wiJ1 

“No, God shall wipe away all tears.” 

“But if I should fall down and hurt 
myself ?” 

“ There will be nothing to hurt in all 
God’s holy moun tain ” 

“ Is heaven a mountain, mother ?” 

“Heaven is likened to every beautiful 
place and every glorious thing. But does 
my little daughter think she is fit to enter 
the holy heaven where God is V 

“I shall be ready,” she replied, “when 
.Tesus puts on me the beautiful garment you 
told me about; how glad I shall be not to 
have the eyes ache any more.” 

“ Yes, darling, but there is a better thing 
to be glad for: there will be no sin in hea¬ 
ven.” 

“I shan’t want to disobey you, then; 
shall I, mother V 

“No, and the beauty of heaven is that 
we shall not want to do any wrong thing. 
Go to sleep now, child, to wake up bright 
in the morning.” 

“ Shall I have to go to sleep in heaven, 
mother ’ 

“There will be no night there ; but we 
can trust God for what we shall have to 
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do ; can’t we, darling ? We know it will be 
all pleasant, for we shall be satisfied ‘ when 
we awake in His likeness,’ ” 


THE TRUTHFUL BOT. 

A little boy, the son of an artizan, who 
resides in one of the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Halifax, was one day amusing 
himself with bowling a round stone—a very 
common mode of amusement amongst the 
juveniles in that locality—when it chanced 
to strike against the edge of a slightly ele¬ 
vated flag in front of some cottages, bounded 
into a window, and broke a pane of glass. 
The tenant, a working man, who happened 
to be then in the house, immediately ran 
out, and seeing no one near but the boy, 
who was looking at the damage he had 
occasioned, asked him who had broken the 
window. “ I did,” answered the little fel¬ 
low, “but I will pay for itand then he 
told how it had happened. The man was 
for a short time speechless with astonish¬ 
ment at the fearless honesty of the boy, 
and, on recovering himself, he said, “But 
you shall not pay for the window, for, as 
you have neither run away, nor told me a 
lie to save yourself, I will pay one half of 
the expense and so he did. 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 

O Loud, look down in mercy mild 
Upon Thy weak and sinful child; 

Dear Lord, Thy saving grace impart, 

And shed that grace upon my heart. 

O Lord, although with sin defiled, } 
Grant I may yet become Thy child; 

And may my greatest pleasure be 
In loving and in serving Thee. 

And O, dear Lord, bestow Thy blessing, 
And grant that, every sin confessing, 

Thy Holy Spirit may on me 
And on my friends and kindred be. 

Aimer. 


LITTLE EMMIE. 

Little Emmie had a sad dream one night, 
and awoke sobbing and trembling, for she 
had fancied that her dear mamma was lying 
pale and dead. 

When the little girl opened her eyes, the 
room looked very dark and dreadful : there 
was no one by to kiss her tears away, and 
to say, “Never mind, Emmie, mamma's 
quite well—it was only a fancy.” 

She felt frightened when she remembered 
that dream; she trembled, and hid her face 
in the pillow, when she heard the wind 
rattling the windows, and whistling in the 
chimney ; she wanted to scream, when she 
thought that little Emmie was all by herself 
in that great black-looking room. 

Instead of making a noise, and frighten¬ 
ing her mamma, who slept in the next room, 
and perhaps making her ill, I will tell you 
what she did. She clasped her two hands 
under the bed-clothes, and said a tiny prayer 
to God to let her go to sleep again, “for 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake,” said little 
Emmie. 

So God, who loves every one, and who 
heard the little child’s prayer, sent her a 
soft sleep, and the loving angels came and 
stood round her bed all night long, taking 
care of little Emmie. Muriel. 

“ DID HE GET IN !” 

Charlie R. had listened very attentively 
while his father read at family worship the 
third chapter of Revelation. But when he 
repeated that beautiful verse, “Behold, I 
stand at the door, and knock : if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me,” he could not wait until his 
father had finished, but ran up to him with 
the anxious inquiry, “ Father, did he get 
in V 9 

I would ask the same question of every 
child, “ Has the Saviour got into your 
heart ?” He has knocked again and again 
—is knocking now. Open vour heart, my 
dear child, at once, ana bia him welcome, 
and this will be the happiest day of your 
life. 
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RUSSIAN CAKE-SELLER. 


The desire for religious Tracts in Russia is 
very great. The Russian traders, who come 
6 will often exchange a coarse 

cotton handkerchief, worth ten or twelve 
cents., for a Tract, which they joyfully carry 
home with them. The Russian cake-sellers 
are also glad to have Gospel Tracts. 

,, Ought we not to do our utmost to spread 
the knowledge of the Gospel throughout 
the Russian empire ? The Russians have 
long been an ignorant and degraded people. 
They were not freemen, but serfs, or slaves. 


Now, however, many millions of these, 
formerly serfs and traders, are enjoying the 
freedom which the kind emperor Alexander 
II. has secured for them. 


“ Not many lives, but only one, have we; 
One, only one ! 

How sacred should that one life ever be, 
That narrow span, 

Day after day filled up with blessed toil. 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil." 


! 

I 
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LUBIN: A TALE. 


Poor Lubin was an orphan boy; 

He watch’d a rich man’s sheep, 

And oft by night was heard to sigh— 

By day wai seen to weep; 

For not a lambkin e’er waa lost, 

Or rambling wether stray’d, 

Bnt right or wrong, on Lnbin’s head 
The blame was ever laid. 

Yet ne’er a trustier lad was known 
To climb the mountain's brow, 

Nor could a kinder heart be found 
In all the vale below. 

Yet bard unkindness made him weep, 
Beneath a tyrant's sway; 

But Lubin bad a tender Friend, 

Who wiped his tears away. 

’Twas Christ, who bore His people’s sins, 
And deigns to soothe their grief; 

In Him the orphan found a Friend— 
The mourner found relief. 


And oft I saw poor Lubin smile, 

And raise his drooping head, 

When speaking of the love of Him 
Who for us sinners bled. 

And oft he said, ‘ Why should I weep, 

Or dread man's angry frown, 

Since Jesus bids me take my cross. 

And promises the crown.” 

But Lubin’s selfish master still 
Pursued his cruel plan: 

Barely does he who loves not God 
Regard his fellow-man! 

| Once, on a dreary winter day, 

HU hungry flock bad stray’d 
| Across the heath—beneath the snow 
* To seek the scanty blade. 

When Lubin brought them home at night 
He miss’d a favourite lamb, 

That seem’d to shun his eager search. 

Nor heard its bleating dam. 
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With heavy heart be homeward went. 

And told a tale bo sad, 

A« almost touclTd his master’s breast 

With pity for the lad. 

The mist of death insensibly 

Stole o'er bis closing eyes; 

“ Poor lamb," he said, “where thou hast died, 

Thy careless shepherd dies!" 

Poor Lnbin own’d his sheep had stray'd— 
Own'd he had let them go; 

Yes, be had learn’d to pity them. 

For he had hunger'd too. 

My duty led me out that morn 

To cross the dreary heath, 

And there his last expiring prayer 

I heard poor Lubin breathe. 

And had he to their pinching wants 

The neighbouring fields denied, 

With cold and hunger overcome, 

They must have droop'd and died. 

I would have raised, and borne the boy 

To seek some cottage door. 

But, with a smile of tranquil peace. 

He told me all was o’er. 

“ Away!" the unfeeling master said. 

And turn’d him from his door, 

Which, till he find the favourite lamb. 

Must ne'er admit him more. 

“ I go to serve the King of kings: 

To join the songs of praise 

That round Jehovah's glorious throne 

His ransom'd thousands raise. 

Dark was the night, and o'er the waste 

The winds did fiercely blow. 

And 'gainst his poor unshelter’d head, 

Fast came the chilling Bnow. 

“ Nothing have I, O God, to plead; 

My faith is in thy Son ; 

His blood hath full atonement made— 

The work of grace is done. 

Yet Lubin left his master’s house, 

And took his wand'ring way, 

By man cast out, but follow'd still 

By his fond, faithful Tray. 

“ 'Tis in that work alone I trust; 

Now death comes hurrying on. 

Nor can I fear his piercing dart. 

Since I am not alone ! 

Poor trusty Tray a faithful dog. 

His grateful heart was warm ; 

He follow'd close in sunshine hours. 

Still closer in the storm. 

“ Jesus with me the dreary path. 

Undoubtedly will tread; 

His word is sure, and cannot fail; 

He is my risen Head. 

Thus midst the horrors of the night, 

They enter’d on the heath, 

The heavy clouds were dark above. 

The ground was white beneath. 

“ My light afflictions are no more. 

My short-lived pains are past; 

Lord Jesus! be thy pitying eyes 

On my poor master cast! 

Benumb'd at length were Lubin’s joints, 

His tongue could scarcely speak, 

His tears were turn’d to icicles, 

The hair froze to his cheek. 

“ Oh ! cleanse his heart, and to thy ways, 

Oh ! turn his wand’ring feet! 

Be all his sins forgiv’n like mine. 

And be bis death as sweet!" 

While life was fleeting fast away, 

And death came on apace, 

The sunbeam of the morning rose, 

And shone upon his face; 

So pray'd the youth, and gently sank 

Beneath the hand of death; 

“ Jesus, my Lord, my life, my all,” 

Sigh’d forth bis parting breath. 

And sbow'd him—oh! heart-rending sight! 

The cause of all his woe— 

His little lambkin, cold and stiff, 

Stretch'd on its bed of snow. 

His faithful, fond, sagacious dog. 

Hung watchful o'er his clay. 

And many a piteous moan he made. 

And something strove to say. 
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He paw’d him with his hard-worn foot. 
And lick'd him with hii tongue; 

Hi* cold nose strove to catch his breath, 
As to his lips it clung 

But through his master’s frame no sign 
Of life he found to creep; 

He knew not what it was to die, 

But knew he did not sleep; 

For oft had he his slumber watch’d, 
Through many a winter’s night, 

And roused him from his pallet hard, 

To toil ere morning’s light. 

And well did he remember yet. 

How, when he sought the bed, 

And plac’d his long face on his cheek, 
His master turn'd his head. 

Yes, he remember’d now, with pain, 

Poor Lubin’s kind replies, 

When dumbly he contriv’d to say, 

“ ’T is morn, my master, rise.” 

And now the paw, the scratch, the whine 
To howlings chang’d, could tell 

The sorrow of the faithful dog, 

For him he loved so well. 

Such grief oppress’d his untaught heart, 
As laid its victim low: 

His master’s cheek, his pillow cold, 

Their common bed the snow. 




DISOBEDIENT CHARLIE. 

Little Charlie was once on a visit to his 
uncle in the country. He was quite de¬ 
lighted with every thing he saw. The 
cows, pigs, and poultry, gave him much 
pleasure. His uncle had a very beau¬ 
tiful garden, with flowers of all kinds, and 
abundance of fruit. 

Charlie was told that be might help him¬ 
self to the gooseberries and currants, but 
on no account to climb up into the apple- 
trees. But one day, when his uncle and 
aunt were out, and the servants all busy, 
he got up into one of the trees, and 
began to fill his pockets with rosy-cheeked 
apples. 


m -mv 




All on a sudden Charlie lost his hold, 
and came tumbling down. 

When he felt himself falling, he gave a 
loud scream, which brought the servants. 
He did not fall to the ground, for a branch 
caught hold of his clothes, and kept him 
hanging in the air, till a ladder was brought 
to take him down. He was not much hurt, 
though he might have been so ; but he was 
very much frightened, and his clothes sadly 
tom. 

I am glad to say, that after this Charlie 
became a better boy. He was not disobe¬ 
dient, and also kept his hands from picking 
and stealing. He asked God to help him, 
and often prayed in these words— 

“ Guard my heart, O God of heaven, 

Lest I covet what’s not mine; 

Lest I take what is not given. 

Guard my heart and hands from sin.” 


The wise Lockman, being on his death-bed, 
ordered his son to approach, and said, “My 
son, when thou feelest a disposition to 
sin, seek for a place where God cannot see 
thee.” 
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^HSU SHALT HAYS NO ©YHEfftasrOSS ES7B82 

I 

Thou shalt hat maxe untd this any graven image, 

OR ANY LIKENESS 6F ANY THING THAT IS IN HEAVEN ASBV 
©a THAT IS IN THE EARTH BENEATH, ©3 THAT IS IN THE WATER l 
UNDER THE EARTH; THOU SHALT^OTBOW DOWN THYSELF 
TO THEM, NOA SERVE THEM* FOArTHE SiilJ® THY^SoD 
m A JEALOUS^|fo9, VISITING THE INIQUITY ©F THE 
FATHERS URDU THE CHILDREN UNTO THE THIRD 
AND FOURTH GENERATION OF THEM THAT KATE ME; 

AND SHEWING MERCY UMTS THOUSANDS OF THEM ! 
THAT LOVE ME AND KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS. 

'T 111 ~\f 

MHOy SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THEUiOROe^ 

THY^SoD IN WUN; FURTHE\CoRD WILL NB7 HOLD HIM 

GUILTLESS THAT TAKTH HIS NAME IN VAIN, 
i V ^ 

IV 

''-iJ^KEMEMBER THE V 1>ABBATH BAY TO KEEP IT HOLY. 

> SIX BAYS SHALT THOU LABOUR AND^DQ ALL THY WORK; 
;/BUT THE SEVENTH DAY IS THE wABBAYH OF THE 

IM IT THOU SHALT NOT DO ANY WORK} 
FHOUNOR THY SON, NOR THY DAUGHTER,THYMAM8ERKANS 
NOR THY MAIDSERVANT, NOR THY CATTLLNOR THE STRANGER 
x ML^THAT IS WITHIN THY CATESLifrl^v^ 
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IN SIX DAYS THE *ORD MADE I1EA/EN AHBft' 
EARTH, 7HI SEA,AND AIL THAT IN THEM IS, AND 
RESTED THE SEVENTH^DAY; WHEREFORE THE 'luAQ 
BLESSED THE^SaBBATH DAY,AND^HaLLOWED IT. 

Tiewoua thy Father and thy/twother*^ 

THAT THY DAYS MAY BE LONG UPON THE LAND 
WHICH THE'liJRD THY |jfiD G1VETH THEEf- 


I’HOU SHALT 'NOT .COMMIX' ADULTERY.,% 

^JbiOU SHALT INST STEALi j-^. 

H 0 U SHALT NOT BEAR FALS'eI^ 
^ WITNESS AGAINST THY^JNtlGMBOUR 

J rv - ' / o c? ^ 

.1 Th bit's: 


.HALT H0T C9VET THY NEIGHBOUR'S 
HOUSE,THOU SHALT NOT COVET THY NEIGHBOUR’; 

cQ^ynrt, hor his manservant, nor hiv^$& 

G X^gMAIDSERVANT, NOR H!9 OX, NOR HIS ASS, 
Jtf&HOR ANY THINS THAf-> IS THY NEIGHBOUR'S 
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THE STABS. 

A little black child, when she was asked 
what the stars were, said, “ They are little 
gimlet-holes made to let the glory through. ” 

Stan so bright and beautiful, 

Tell me, tell me who are you. 

Looking at me down from heaven, 

Through the sky so blue, 

Are you little gimlet-holes 
Made to let the glory through ? 

Some say that you are great worlds. 

Larger than this large one too; 

That you’ve mountains, lakes, and rivers. 

I do’nt think it’s true. 

No, you *re little gimlet-boles 
Made to let the glory through. 

Maybe a bright angel now, 

Watches me from one of you, 

Keeping me quite safe from danger: 

I think this is true. 

Yes, you’re little gimlet-holes 
Made to let the glory through. 

J. A. H. 


WHO HELPED YOU! 

I had often noticed how attentive little 
Harry was in school, and how good he was 
in church, and how glad he was if I gave him 
a hymn to learn, or heard him say a psalm, 
when I called to see his mother, or his 
brother, or sister, all three of whom died in 
consumption. I was very fond of him, and 
used to look lovingly at him as he sat with 
a bright pink flush on liis pale face, and his 
flashing eyes like stars fixed earnestly on his 
book ; he was so thin and small, that the 
black clothes he had worn for his mother 
hung loosely on him. One Sunday I said to 
him, “Harry, have you found the verses ?” 

Now the way he was taught was thus : 
he had a subject given him, such as “Jesus 
Christ loved little children,” and he had to 
find proofs of it in the New Testament. He 
came up, looking, in his usual serious, earnest 
way, with his Bible in his hand. I looked 
at the paper on which he had marked down 
his texts, while he turned them out, and I 


was surprised to see how very suitable they 
were ; if the minister had selected them 
they could not have been better chosen. I 
began to think he must have had help, and 
I said, “ Harry, did any one help you to find 
these texts ?” 

He looked at me and said, “Yes, ma'am.” 

I was pleased, for I thought “how sin¬ 
cere this child is, he will not tell an un¬ 
truth.” And then I began to think, “Who 
could have helped him ? His mother is in 
heaven. His father i there was little hope 
that he had done it, nor had he a brother or 
sister who knew as much as himself.” 

I said to him, “ Harry, dear, who helped 
you f* 

I never shall forgot his earnest expres¬ 
sion, as he fixed his bright eyes on me, and 
said, “God, ma’am.” 

Here then, I thought, is a truly Christian 
child ; not only an amiable, affectionate 
child, but one taught by the Holy Ghost, 
who asks the Spirit’s help to understand 
God’s word. 


THE SICK BOY AHD THE FLAYTHIHGfr 

A lady went to visit a sick child. He was 
seven years old. He had fallen out of a 
waggon in which he was playing, and had 
been much hurt. Poor little boy ! He lay 
by the side of the fire, on the baby’s bed, 
which had been taken out of the cradle and 
put on three chairs, and his mother had 
brought down two pillows, and had wrapped 
a blanket round liim. 

The lady gave him some biscuits and 
oranges, and a kind neighbour sent him 
some pudding, but he did not seem to have 
any pleasure in these things. Then the lady 
thought perhaps the little boy would like 
some playthings ; so she went home, up into 
the nursery, and she asked her little boy 
Frank if he would give up some of his toys; 
and when he heard about the poor child who 
was so ill, and had nothing to play with, he 
said, “Yes, mama!” So they chose a dog, 
and a musical toy, which still made music, 
though the little men that used to stand on 
the top of it were broken off, and a picture- 
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book, called “Johnnie’s visit to the Farm,” 
with very gay pictures in it. The poor little 
boy who was ill was so very glad when he 
saw the playthings and the pretty picture- 
book : he stretched out his thin hand, and 
his pale face looked quite merry. The lady 
thought, if other children who have nice 
toys could have seen the glad face of this 
poor boy, they would begin to consider 
whether there were not some poor afflicted 
little ones to whom they might give plea¬ 
sure in the same way. 


SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

I | One morning, as Ada was pinning a large 
I I rose upon her bosom, her mother called her 

I I to take care of the baby a few minutes. 

| i Now Ada wanted just then to go out into 
< the garden to play, so she went very unwil- 

I lingly. Her mother bade her sit down in 

j 1 her little chair, and after placing the baby 

! I carefully in her lap, she left the room. The 

| I red rose attracted the little one’s attention, 

1 and quick as thought the chubby little fin- 

| gers grasped it, and before Ada could pre- 

* i vent it the rose was crushed and scattered. 

Ada was so angry that she struck the baby 
I a hard blow. The baby, like all other 
babies, screamed very loualy. The mother, 
t hearing the uproar, ran to see what was the 
matter. Ada, to save herself from punish¬ 
ment, told her mother that her little bro- 
t ' ther Ernest, who was playing in the room, 
had struck the baby. 

Ernest, although he declared his inno¬ 
cence, received the punishment which Ada 
i deserved. Soon after Ada went to school, 

, but she did not feel happy. 

That night, as she lay in her little bed, she 
I could not sleep for thinking of the dreadful 
wrong she had committed against her bro- 
, ther and against God. She resolved to tell 
; her mother all the truth the next morning. 
When morning came, however, she folt as 
if there was something in her throat; and 
she could not make up her mind to confess 
the sin ; it did not seem so great as in the 
night. “It was not so much after all,” 
i she said. As day after day passed, Ada 
felt the burden less and less; and she might 


have fallen into the same sin again, had she 
been tempted, but for a sad event. One 
morning, when she came home from school, 
she found Ernest sick with a throat dis¬ 
temper. He had been sick all the forenoon. 
He continued to grow worse, and the next 
evening he died. 

Poor Ada 1 it seemed as if her heart 
would break. Kind friends tried to com¬ 
fort her. They told her that her little 
brother was happy; that he had gone to 
live with the Saviour, who loved little chil¬ 
dren ; and if she was good, she would go to 
see him, though he could not come again to 
her. 

“ 0 !” said the child, “I am not crying 
because he has gone to heaven, but because 
I told that lie about him, and he got the 
punishment which belonged to me.” For a 
long time she refused to be comforted. 

Several years have passed away. Ada is 
now a woman; but the remembrance of 
that lie yet stings her soul to the quick. 
It took less than one minute to utter it , but 
many years have not effaced the sorrow and 
shame which followed it. 

PRAYBR. 

“ God is in heaven—can He hear 
A little prayer like mine?” 

“ Yes, dearest child, thou need’st not fear. 
He listeneth to thine.** 


“Make haste and say your prayers,” I 
overheard a thoughtless maid say to a little 
girl one night. 44 1 could not feel my pray¬ 
ers if I made haste,” answered little Lucy. 
Do yotq my dear children, always feel your 
prayers 1 Then God will hear you; and one 
day you will see dear Lucy, for she is in 
heaven now, clothed in immortal robes, 
with a crown of glory upon her head, and a 
golden sceptre in her hand. 

Prater is the soul's sincere desire. 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire. 

That trembles in the breast. 
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was wounded for our 
transgressions, He 
was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chas¬ 
tisement of our peace 
was upon Him; and 
with his stripes we 
are healed. 


(Isaiah liii. 5.) 
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THE CRUCIFIXION* 

Lo, at noon f t is sudden night, „ 
Darkness covers all the sky! 

Rocks are rending at the sight! 

Children, can you tell me why 
What can all these wonders be ? 
Jesus dies on Calvary! 

Nailed upon the cross, behold 
How his tender limbs are torn! 
For a royal crown of gold 

They have made him one of thorn: 
Cruel hands that dare to bind 
Thorns upon a brow so kind! 

See! the blood is falling fast 
From his forehead and his side: 
Hark! he now has breathed his last; 

With a mighty groan he died ; 
Children, shall I tell you why 
Jesus condescends to die? 

He who was a king above, 

Left his kingdom for a grave. 

Out of pity and of love. 

That the guilty he might save; 
Down to this sad world he flew, 

For such little ones as you. 

Yon were wretched, weak, and vile, 
You deserved his holy frown; 

But he saw you with a smile. 

And to save you hastened down. 
Listen, children ! this is why 
Jesus condescends to die. 


A CHILD'S INTERPRETATION* 

“ Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand .**—Isaiah xl. 12. 

After reading these words, a little boy 
said, ‘ ‘ Father, if I were out at sea, and fell 
overboard, I should still bo safe!” His 
father asked him why he thought so, and 
he replied, “Because 1 should still be in 
the hand of God.” 


Dear Lord! though bitter is the cup 
Thy gracious hand holds out to me, 

I cheerfully would drink it up,— 

'JThat cannot hurt which comes from Thee ! 


WINGS, SOME RAY. 

Passengers on board one of the many ferry 
boats that are constantly plying between the 
opposite shore of the Mersey, may occa¬ 
sionally see, on warm, bright days, a poor 
crippled boy, whose body has grown to al¬ 
most a man’s size, but whose limbs, withered 
and helpless, are still those of a child. 

He wheels himself about on a small car¬ 
riage, similar to that the boys use in play ; 
and while the little boat threads its way 
among the ships of all nations that are 
anchored in the river, he adds not a little 
to the pleasure of the sail, by playing on his 
concertina, airs that show no mean degree 
of musical skill. The few pennies that he 
always receives, but does not ask for, are 
never grudgingly bestowed, and are given 
not more in pay for the music, than for the 
simple honesty that shines in the boy’s 
blue eyes. 

One so helpless, it would seem, could only 
be a burden to those who loved him—could 
certainly do nothing toward fulfilling the 
command—“Bear ye one another’s bur¬ 
dens was it so ? Was there no service of 
love for the lame boy ? No work for him in 
the vineyard \ The question was answered 
one day : 

“Walter,” said a gentleman who had 
often met him, “how is it, when you can¬ 
not walk, that your shoes get worn out ?” 

A blush came over the boy’s pale face, but 
after hesitating a moment, ne said : 

“My mother has younger children, sir, 
and while she is out washing, I amuse them 
by creeping about on the floor, and playing 
with them.” 

“ Poor boy !” said a lady standing near, 
not loud enough, as she thought, to be 
overheard, “what a life to lead J what has 
he in all the future to look forward to V 9 

The tear started in his eye, and the bright 
smile that chased it away showed that he 
did hear her. As she passed by him to step 
on shore, he said in a low voice, but with a 
smile that went to her heart— 

“ I 9 m looking forward to having wbujs 
some day , lady . 

Happy Walter ! Poor, crippled, and dt> 
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pendent on charity, yet doing, in his mea¬ 
sure, the Master's will, patiently waiting for 
the future, he shall, by-and-by, ‘ mount up 
with wings as eagles, shall run and not be 
weary; shall walk and not faint.” 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 

A little sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself one day, 

“ I*m very small, but why should I 
Do nothing else but play ? 

I *11 go down to the earth and see 
If there is any use for me/* 

The violet-beds were wet with dew, 
Which filled each heavy cup, 

The little sunbeam darted through, 

And raised their blue heads up. 

They smiled to see it, and they lent 
The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 

A mother, *neath a shady tree, 

Had left her babe asleep; 

It woke, and cried, but when it spied 
The little sunbeam peep 
8o slyly in with glance so bright, 

It laughed and chuckled with delight. 

On, on it went, it might not stay 
Now through a window Bmall, 

It poured its glad but tiny ray, 

And danced upon the wall. 

A pale young face looked up to meet 
The sunbeam she bad watched to greet. 

And now away beyond the sea 
The merry sunbeam went, 

A ship was on the waters free, 

From home and country sent. 

But sparkling in the sunbeam's play, 

The blue waves curled around her way. 

A voyager stood and watched them there, 
With heart of bitter pain; 

8he gazed, and half forgot her care, 

And hope came back again. 

She said, “ The waves are full of glee, 
Then yet there may be joy for me !’* 


And so it travelled to and fro, 

And frisked and danced about; 

And not a door was shut, I know, 

To keep the sunbeam out. 

But ever, as it touched the earth. 

It woke up happiness and mirth. 

I may not tell the history 
Of all that it could do. 

But I tell you this, that you may try 
To be a sunbeam too: 

By little smiles to soothe and cheer. 

And little deeds of love most clear. 

M. K. M. 


TWO BBAB8 IK THE HOUSE. 

I once heard a gentleman say that a happy 
home must have two bears in it. Two 
bears ! That surprised every one who heard 
it. Who would like to live with two bears 
in the house 1 But the gentleman explained 
it. To have a happy home, you must have 
two bears in it. You must bear and for¬ 
bear. Remember that. 


TH1BTEEN THINGS 

In which young people render themselves 
very impolite— 

1. Loud laughing. 

2. Reading when others are talking. 

3. Cutting finger-nails in company. 

4. Leaving meeting before it is closed. 

5. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

6. A want of reverence for superiors. 

7. Reading aloud in company without 
being asked. 

8. Receiving a present without some 
manifestation of gratitude. 

9. Laughing at the mistakes of others. 

10. Correcting older persons than your¬ 
self, especially your parents. 

11. To commence talking before others 
have finished. 

12. Answering questions when put to 
others. 

13. Commencing to eat as soon as you 
sit down to the table. 
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THE EAGLE AND CHILD. 

The eagle is one of the largest 

birds that flies. It is a bird of 

prey, and often carries off 

fawns, kids, lambs, and even 

little children, and tears them 

in pieces as food for its young 

ones. In Norway, some years v 

ago, a boy, about two years old, 

was carried away by an eagle, 

in the sight of his parents, who 

were unable to save their child. 

A mother, in one of the Ork¬ 
ney Islands, lost her infant in 
this manner, but, having seen 
where the eagle had built its 
nest, she hastened to it; and 
although the place was very ✓ 

difficult to get at, and the eagle 
very fierce, she succeeded in 
recovering her darling. 

In Switzerland, many years 
ago, a little child was carried 
off by a bird of prey. On the 
same day that the accident 
happened, a huntsman had hid 
himself near an eagle’s nest, ^ ^ 

to wait for a f shot at the bird, 
as he approached his eyrie. 

After having watched for some 
hours, he at length saw one ap¬ 
proaching slowly towards the 
rocks, appearing twice as large 
as a common eagle. 

The hunter’s surprise was 
great, when he saw that the 

bird carried a child in his - 

talons. He heard its cries, and clearly saw 
its face. He put up a prayer to God, took 
aim at the bird,'and fired. The shot took 
effect, and the eagle fell dead, shot through 
the head. 

The hunter took the child, and carried it 
home to the distressed mother. It was 
dreadfully torn by the eagle’s talons, but in 
time it recovered. 
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Hush! don’t you hear the bird 
That’s singing in the sky ? 

No bird, except the lark. 

Would fly so very high. 

It left its little nest 

When day had just begun, 

And flew so high to bid 
Good morning to the sun. 

“ Good morning, shining sun,” 

I think the lark wonld say, 

“ I’m happy in my heart 

This fine warm summer day 

M I *m very glad you’re come, 

You make the world so light, 

And all the trees and flowers 
So beautiful and bright. 

“ I ’ll sing a merry song, 

And then fly down to rest. 

Or search for worms to feed 
My young ones in the nest.” 

“ The lark has done its song, 

And settled on the ground, 

But we will not forget 

The sweet and happy sound. 

And when our hearts are glad * 

In long bright sunny days. 

To God in heaven we’ll sing 
Our songs and hymns of praise. 

God loves each thing He made, 
However weak and small; 

But glad and thankful hearts, 

He loves the best of all. 

From tho “ Book of Children's Hymns and Rhymes." 

Published by Hogg and Sons. 


WHY DO WE GO TO GOD’S HORSE. 

“ Papa, it is raining so fast, I don’t think 
we shall be able to go to church to-day,” 
said little Rose Elton, who was standing at 
the window of her father’s study one rainy 
Sunday morning. 

“I am afraid you will not,” replied Mr. 
Elton : “it would be too wet for you, so I 
must go alone.” 


“ Oh, papa, do stay with me instead, this 
morning,” said Rose; “you will get wet 
through : only see how it rains.” 

“I cannot allow a little rain to keep me 
from the house of God, Rose; and I hear 
the bells ; so run up to the nursery, and 
when I return, you may come down to my 
study again, as I shall want to talk to you 
a little.” 

Rose obeyed, apparently not unwilling to 
be left at home ; but the time passed slowly, 
she grew tired of her Sunday books and 
pictures, and began to watch anxiously for 
her papa’s return. 

Rose was an only child. Her mother 
died when she was quite an infant ; but her 
kind father strove earnestly, by the most 
patient and affectionate care, to prevent her 
feeling the great loss of a mother’s love, and, 
in return, little Rose, now eight years old, 
loved and reverenced her dear papa far 
above anybody else in the world. At last 
she saw him coming, and hastened down 
stairs to meet him. 

“Now, paps” she said, when Mr. Elton 
had taken on his great coat, and she was 
seated on his knee, “what was it you 
wanted to say to me V 

1 ‘ I wanted to ask you, my dear, whether 
you know why we go to church V > 

“ Oh yes, papa,” replied Rose : “ we go 
to hear the singing, and the prayers, and 
the sermon.” 

“And is that all, Rose V 
“ Yes, papa, I think so.” 

“Do you know whose house the church 
is r 

“ The house of God, papa,” replied Rose 
gravely. 

“Then, my child, do we go to God’s 
house only to hear the singing, and the 
prayers, and the sermon V ’ 

The little girl looked rather puzzled, and 
Mr. Elton continued—“W r e go there, Rose, 
to pray to and praise the kind heavenly Fa¬ 
ther who has brought us in safety to the be¬ 
ginning of another week. He tells us that He 
is there in the midst of us, and we know that 
He can see all our hearts. Do you think it 
can please Him, when He is waiting to hear 
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our prayers, and receive our humble praises SHUT TBS BOOR, 

for his mercies, if we stay away for any The door of your ears must be closed 
trifling cause, or go unwillingly, and, when against bad language and evil counsel. The 
there, indulge in wandering thoughts or door of your eyes must be shut against bad 
careless behaviour V* books, trashy novels, and low papers, or 

“No, papa; it must be very wrong. I your studies will be neglected, and you 
never thought of church in that way before, will grow up useless and ignorant. You 


I often get tired, and wish the service ■ must also close them sometimes against the 
over.” I things exposed for sale in the shop-win- 

“ And would you get tired, my dear, if ' dows, or you will never learn to save your 
you tried to remember that you came there j money, or have any left to give away. Ttib 
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very sorrowful- V \ 

ly, “but lam sure 

that I shall feel \ V v ^ — 

quite different n. ^ y& 

in church now. 

Please let me go * ^ 

this afternoon."- 

/ Mr. Elton willingly consented, and thank- 


HOW AMIABLE 


are ray 


TABERNACLES, 
LORD OF HOSTS! 


Psalm lxxxiv. 1. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE WOLF. 


fully remarked from thenceforth his little ^ shepherd's boy kept his sheep upon a 
giri’s careful and attentive behaviour during and for gport wou i d often call out; 


divine service. 

My little reader, do you think, like Rose, 
that you go to church to hear and not to 
join in the service of prayer and praise ? If 
ao, pause and think whose house it is you 
attend so thoughtlessly, and strive, ere too 
late, to worship Him aright, who is a Spirit, 
and must be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. H. I. H. 


“The Wolf! The wolf! O save me from 
the wolf !” The men who were working ifa 
the adjoining fields, hearing his cries, rah 
to his help, and then the boy only laughed 
at them. ' 

They resolved for the future to take no 
notice of his alarm. 

One day, however, a large wolf really did 
come into the flock, and the boy called out as 
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count of their numbers. 
Herodotus records that 
i the army of Senna¬ 
cherib was ruined by 
great multitudes of 
mice, which, in one 
| night, gnawed to pieces 
their quivers, bow- 
I strings, and shield- 
| straps. 

This compelled the 
haughty monarch to 
I retreat. His departure 
was the salvation of 
Egypt. Thus we see 
that God can accom¬ 
plish great ends by 
very simple means. 

How humbling to 
the pride of a haughty 
king, that the army 
in which he trusted 
should have been over¬ 
come by mice. 


mies are so nume¬ 
rous as the mouse ; 
among which are 
the cat, weasel, owl, 
and many others. 

The species men¬ 
tioned in sacred 
Scripture is most 
probably the field- 
mouse. 

. „*Mice are very 
destructive on ac- 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEEP. 


loudly as he could, 
“The Wolf! the 
wolf!” but the men 
said, “ O, he is only 
deceiving ub,” and 
so they went on 
with their work, and 
the wolf soon lolled 
the boy, and also 
many of the sheep. 


7IXLD MOUSE. 

There are few crea¬ 
tures whose ene¬ 


THE FIELD MOUSE. 
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“ Each sparkling pleasure knows alloy, 
Nor cloudless skies are here; 

A care there is for every joy, 

For every smile a tear. 

“The heart that dances free and light 
May soon be chain’d by sorrow; 

The sun that sets in calm to-night 
May rise in storm to-morrow. 

“ To seek a brighter land with me, 
Infant, thou wilt not fear; 

For piteous heaven the sad decree 
Recalls, that sent thee here.” 

It seem’d on him the sweet babe smiled; 

His wings the seraph spread; 

They’re gone—the angel and the child : 

Mother, thy son is dead / 


JESUS SEES YOU. 

“ The eye* of the Lord are in every plaoe.” 

Jesus can see you now : He loves you very 
much ; so He watches over you every day 
and every night. Jesus is not down here j 
on the earth, as He was once, and as He 
will be again, but He can see you just the 
same : so, though Jesus is now in heaven, 
He can care for you just the same as if He 
lived at home with you. Jesus gives many 
children a dear father and mother, and j 
brothers and sisters. He has given you I 
those who love you and are kind to you. 
Jesus watches over you always ; and when 
He sees that you need any thing, He sends 
it. Jesus knows best what is good for you, 
and He always sends it. 

The best thing of all for a little child is 
to know Jesus. Jesus wants you to know [ 
Him and to love Him; so He tells you in 
his holy book, the Bible, that He is the 
Son of God, and that He only can take you 
to heaven. And He tells you how He came 
down here, to love poor sinners like you ; 
how He died on the cross, so that sinners 
might not die for ever ; how his blood was 
shed, so that all your sins might be washed 
away. Jesus sees you when you are cross. 
He used to weep when He saw people 


wicked and sad. You have often 'made 
, Jesus very sorry. Would you like Jesus 
| to cover over all your sins with his blood ? 
I He would do so if you were to ask Him. 

! Jesus forgives every one who comes to 
| Him, and then He smiles upon them. He 
I invites all to come to Him to be saved. 

THE LITTLE HIS8I0HABY. 

What can I give to Jesus 
Who “ gave himself for me?” 

How can I show my love to him 
Who died on Calvary ? 

I 'll give my heart to Jesus 
In childhood’s tender spring; 

I know that He will not despise 
So mean an offering. 

I ’ll give my soul to Jesus, 

And calmly, gladly rest 
Its youthful hopes and fond desires 
Upon his loving breast. 

I '11 give my mind to Jesus, 

And seek, in thoughtful hours. 

His Spirit’s grace to consecrate 
Its early opening powers. 

I ’ll give my strength to Jesus, 

Of foot, and head, and will; 

Run where He sends, and ever strive 
His pleasures to fulfil. 

I ’ll give my time to Jesus; 

Oh that each hour might be 
Filled up with holy work for Him 
Who spent his life for me ! 

I ’ll give my wealth to Jesus, 

"Tis little I possess; 

But all I am, and all I have, 

Dear Lord, accept and bless. 

And if, O dearest Jesus, 

Long life to me is given. 

Thy Missionary let me be. 

To win some precious souls for Thee, 
And with them, through eternity. 

To praise thy love in heaven. 
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THE LITTLE STRINGS. 

Did you ever see an India-rubber face, 
children ? And did you ever amuse your¬ 
selves with pinching it one way and pulling 
it another, and seeing what different ex¬ 
pressions it will put on ? When you cease 
pulling and pinching it, it returns to the 
same face it was before. Now your little 
faces are softer than India-rubber, and are 
full of little strings called muscles; and the 
little muscles pull them one 'way, and pull 
them another, just according to your feelings. 
Sometimes you feel grieved or sad, and the 
little muscles pull your face into a very dole¬ 
ful expression, and we know, by looking at 
you, just how you feel. Sometimes you feel 
pleased or merry, and the little muscles 
pull your faces into smiles and dimples. 

But often there are wicked passions at 
work at the strings. Anger pulls, and qh, 
what a disagreeable look the face puts on in 
a minute. Bride pulls the strings, or vanity, 
or envy, or discontent, or deceit, and each 
brings its own expression over the face. 
The worst of it is, when these passions pull 
very often, the face does not return to what 
it was before, but the muscles harden and 
retain that ugly expression. By indulging 
in evil passions, people may work their 
faces up into such awful faces, that some¬ 
times when you meet a man in the street 
you can tell, just by looking at Ins face, 
what his character is. A face that w as very 
lovely when it was that of a child, has had 
the passion of anger pulling at it so often 
that it always wears a sullen, cross, dissatis¬ 
fied look. Or if a man has learned to love 
to hoard up money for bis own sake, his 
face gets a mean, grasping look, and we 
say when we pass him, “There goes a 
miser.” Or if he has learned to lie and 
steal, he cannot make his face that of a 
truthful, honest man. 

Now, dear children, do you want to have 
pleasant faces that everybody will love to 
look at ? Then don’t let the ugly passions 
get hold of the strings. Put them into the 
hands of love and charity, and goodwill, 
and truth, and honesty, and then they 
will be beautiful faces. 


I liave seen faces without a single hand¬ 
some feature, that were sweeter to look at 
than the most perfect features that ever 
were formed. And why ? It was the ex¬ 
pression. And what makes the expression ? 
Oh, it all depends upon whether the bad 
passions or the lovely virtues get hold of 
the little strings. 


MONEY WELL SPENT. 

“The first piece of money I ever had,” 
said a gentleman, shewing us into his 
library, “ I spent for a book. It was the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I well remember how 
pleased I was. The pictures, the reading, 
the blank leaves were mine, and my name 
was written on one of the blank leaves at 
the beginning. That book laid the founda¬ 
tion of my library. All the pence my uncle 
gave me I saved for books. Every book I 
bought I longed to read, and tlxat prevented 
my time, as well as my money, from being 
wasted ; for the books which I bought I 
consulted older friends about, and they were 
worth reading. I would say to every boy 
and gir], do not foolishly spend all your 
pocket-money in other things, but lay the 
foundation of a good library with it. Good 
books are wise and faithful companions, 
and those that lead us to think of our blessed 
Saviour are useful to our souls.” 


PERSECUTION OF A CHRISTIAN DAUGHTER 
AT IBADAN* 

This is a very sad picture, dear children. 
It represents a scene in the persecution of 
1855, in the country of the Yorubas—- 
a father threatening to kill his daughter if 
she will not worship the idols which she has 
renounced for Christianity. The poor girl 
had heard the Missionary preach, and been 
led to believe in the one and only true God, 
and therefore she refused to bow down to 
gods of silver and gold, “the work of men’s 
hands.” See what the Bible says of the 
inability of these idols to help those who 
trust in them. Ps. cxv. 4—8. 

(See next page.) 
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“We, the most injured of all the feathered 
tribes, do beseech you, farmers and gar¬ 
deners, to stay your destroying hands, and 
spare us the little space of life which our 
Almighty Benefactor hath allotted unto us. 
Those who persist in thus wantonly slaying 
us, are perhaps ignorant that they are in¬ 
juring their crops and gardens, instead of 
saving them from our supposed depreda¬ 
tions. A pair of us destroy on an average 
every week 3360 caterpillars, and we carry 
alone to one nest for our young forty cater¬ 
pillars in an hour. We also feed on butter¬ 
flies and other winged insects, each of which, 
if not devoured by us, would become the 
parent of hundreds of caterpillars ; and the 
mischief they would do in your fields and 
gardens must be well known to you. The 
good we do in thus destroying insects far 
exceeds the scanty portion of grains and 
seeds which we steal from your abundance. 
Grant, then, our humble petition, and de¬ 
prive us not of our short but useful lives ; 
and may He reward you who hath said that 
without his “ will, not one of us falleth to 
the ground.” The Sparrows. 


U THY WILL BE DONE,” 

“Lucy,” said a friend one day to a little 
girl who was laid on a sick bed, “would 
you not like to be well and again at play ?” 

Lucy thought for a moment, and then 
said, with great sweetness, “ God knows 
best ; and what He thinks best pleases me 
best.” 


I WANT TO DO SOMETHING FOB GOD. 

M And Jesus looked up, and saw the rich men 
casting their gifts into the treasury. And 
He saw also a certain poor widow casting in 
thither two mites. And He said, Of a truth 
I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast in more than they all. For all these 
have of their abundance cast in unto the offer¬ 
ings of God; but she of her penury hath 
cast in all the living that she had .”—Luke 
xxi. 1—4. 

A little pale boy was seated in the kitchen 
of a small cottage, and occupied in reading 
the Bible. His mother was busily engaged 
in sewing, when she was suddenly surprised 
by hearing the child exclaim, “ Oh, mother, 
I am so very happy!” and the little fellow 
rose from his seat and came to her, and laid 
his head on her lap. 

The mother’s eyes filled with tears, for 
she thought that the little boy had very few 
things to make him happy, as he was sick 
and lame, and they were so poor that lie 
neither had warm clothes nor proper food ; 
but she only said, ‘And what is it that 
makes you liappy, Richard ?” 

The boy lifted up his pale thin face, and 
said, “I do love God so, dear mother; He 
is so good.” 

“ And what has put that into your mind 
just now ?” she asked. 

“ I have been reading about the creation, 
mother, and how wicked the people became 
after God haul made the beautiful world for 
them ; and yet, although they kept on re¬ 
belling against Him, He was full of mercy. 
He would have spared the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, if only ten righteous men 
could have been found in them ; and then 
He let Noah be a hundred and twenty years 
in preparing the ark, and yet the people re¬ 
pented not. But the greatest goodness of 
God was in sending Jesus to die for us. 
Oh, mother ! when I think upon all that 
God lias done, and Jesus has suffered for us, 
I cannot help wishing that I could do some¬ 
thing to shew my love to God ; for you 
know that father often says, ‘Actions speak 
louder than words. , ” 

“But what can you do, my child V said 
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his mother ; “you are too ill and/weakly 
to work.” 

“ I know that, mother ; yet I can’t help 
wishing that I could do something. I have 
been thinking that if I had a Missionary 
box, I'would try and get some money ; and 
if it were ever so little, Jesus would accept 
it for the heathen, because it is all I can do 
for him.” 

“ There is some sense in that, Richard ; 
for we know that money does good in that 
way. Else it is not much that we poor 
folks can do to help others ; but, you see, 
if every family saves a few pence, why, 

1 j when it is all put together, it comes to a 
, pretty sum. ” 

“And don’t you think, mother, that we 
. ought to try and give something l There is 
Mr. Jones, who is quite as b^dly off as 
! father, and yet they managed to have a 
great many shillings in their box last year.” 

“Mr. Jones has children who are strong 
and able to work ; but you, my dear boy, 
what can you do ?” 

i “ Mother,” said Richard, while a bright 

flush passed over his face, “ mother, I must 
do something. I believe that I shan’t live 
very long, and I want to try and shew that 
I I would do good if I could. Promise that 
you will get me a Missionary box, and I 
' will try and get some money. ” 

“I am quite willing, Richard; only you 
I must not be asking all the ladies who come 
' here to see you for money : you know that 
l would not be proper.” 

, 1 “ No, mother, I won’t do that, for I 

, 1 should like to earn it; and I’ve been think¬ 

ing that perhaps I might sell the little 
j wooden knives and toothpicks which I can 
make, and cut some more of the paper 
| ornaments that Mrs. Williams liked so 
much, and perhaps she might buy some.” 

“Well, my boy, I’ll get the paper, and 
when father comes home you can ask him 
! for some wood.” 

| In a week from that time Richard had 
several curious little articles neatly finished, 

| 1 and laid in a paper tray, upon which was a 

| | card with the words, “For sale, for the 

. good of the Missionary Society. ” B 


In a very short time the kind ladies who 
came to see him bought all the things which 
were in the tray, for they loved to encourage 
the little boy who seemed in such earnest 
to do good ; and Richard soon found that 
his efforts to do “ something for God” were 
blessed by Him with success. 

When the next quarterly Missionary 
meeting took place, a poor woman, with a 
black ribbon upon her bonnet, brought a 
Missionary box, and, giving it into the col¬ 
lector’s hand, said, “ It is my son’s box, 
sir—Richard Johnson.” 

“ Richard Johnson,” said the gentleman, 
“ why, that is the little lame boy who lives 
in-street, is it not ?” 

“ He is dead, sir !” exclaimed the mo¬ 
ther, with a sudden burst of tears. 

A gentleman here stepped forward, and 
related the particulars which I have been 
telling you, adding, that Richard had been 
seized with a sudden illness in the midst of 
his efforts for the Missionary cause, and 
that, after lingering a week, ho died. 44 The 
last time I saw him,” he continued, “ he 
was sitting up in bed, supported by pillows, 
working away at his little wooden knives ; 
and when I asked him why he thus spent 
his failing strength, he answered, ‘My 
time is so very short, and there is “no 
work nor device .... in the grave, to 
which I am hastening ;” adding, 4 It is so 
good of God to let me live long enough to 
show that I would do something for the 
souls of others if I could ; and I have so 
prayed that my little money may help to 
bring some poor heathen to know and love 
Him.’ He had no curiosity to knowhow 
much there was in the box, no feeling of 
pride or anxiety for display in the effort he 
was making. To use his own simple words, 

4 God has been so good to me, and my 
Saviour suffered so much for my sake, that 
I could not rest until I had tried to do 
something to shew my love and gratitude.” 

The box was opened, and found to con¬ 
tain eighteen shillings and sixpence; and 
this sum was soon increased to twenty 
shillings by the sale of a few more little 
articles left upon Richard’s paper tray, and 
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which his mother gave, saying that she was 
sure he would have wished it had he been 
living. 

Dear children, may I remind you that 
God has been equally good to you, and that 
the same Saviour whom Richard loved died 
for you also ? Try, then, and see whether 
you cannot do something to show your love 


to God. It is very likely that you o&nnot 
make such little articles for sale as he did; 
but if there is only the desire, we have net 
fear of your not finding out a way in which 
you can show your love to Him. And, that 
you may be led to do this the better, let me 
remind you of little Richard’s good maxim, 
that “ actions speak louder than words.” 



PROV. XVLII 
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Whin God made our first parents, Adam 
and Eve, He placed them in a very beautiful 
garden, called Eden. 

It was full of sweet flowers and delicious 
fruits, and every thing that was pleasant 
and lovelv. God told them they might eat 
as much fruit as they liked off every tree in 


the garden, except one which grew in the 
middle. This tree was called the “ tree of 
knowledge of good and eviL” God said 
they must not touch this tree nor eat the 
fruit of it, for if they did they should die. 

Adam and Eve were very happy in this 
nice garden, as long as they were obedient 
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to God’s commands. But one day Satan, 
that wicked tempter, came to Eve, in the 
shape of a serpent, and tried to make her 
think it unkind of God .not to allow her to 
eat of this tree. 

He said that the fruit was very good, 
and would make her wise, and that she 
would not die if she took some of it. 

And Eve listened to that wicked one, and 
she looked at the fruit, and then she wished 
very much for some, and at last she reached 
out her hand, and took, and ate; she then gave 
some of the fruit to Adam, and he also ate. 

And now they had disobeyed God, who 
had been so kind to them, and had become 
wretched, guilty sinners. They were afraid 
to meet God, and went and hid themselves 
among the trees of the garden. 

But, “ Can any hide himself in secret 
places, that I shall not see him ?” saith the 
Lord : “do not I fill heaven and earth?” 
saith the Lord. 

God called them forth from their hiding- 
lace, and they stood trembling and afraid 
efore Him. 

God said, that because they had disobeyed 
Him, they must be turned out of the beau¬ 
tiful garden, and their bodies become sub¬ 
ject to pain and death. An angel was 
placed at the gate of the garden, with a 
fiaming sword in his hand, to prevent them 
entering any more. 

But though God punished them so 
severely, He was still a God “full of 
mercy.” He said Ho would send a Saviour 
into the world, and for his sake they need 
not die eternally. 

We, dear children, are all partakers of 
the fallen nature of our first parents. We 
aro “ born in sin, and shapen in iniquity,” 
but it is not the will of our Heavenly 
Father that one of us should perish. Christ 
was made a curse for us. On Him was laid 
the iniquity of us all. 

“This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” 

“ Look unto me and bo yo saved, all the 
ends of the earth.” 


HTKH FOB CHILDED. 

BY ONE WHO LOVES THEM. 

" I am He that liveth, and was dead."— Rev. i. 18. 

Jesus died, my soul to save. 

For my soul Himself He gave; 

Jesus lives in heaven above, 

Still, as ever, full of love. 

Jesus died, and on that day 
All my sins He put away; 

Jesus lives, and pleads for me. 

And from guilt I may be free. 

Jesus died to ransom those 
Who by nature were his foes; 

Jesus lives and pleads for them. 

Who shall now their souls condemn ? 

Jesus died—his death alone 
Ever could for sin alone; 

Jesus lives—his life may be 
Life eternal unto me. 

Jesus died—and, therefore, I 
For my sins need never die; 

Jesus lives—I ’ll ever be 
One with Him and He with me. 

Jesus died—and let each sin 
Now be crucified within; 

J esus lives—and. Oh, let me 
Live to Him, till Him I see 


THX CHILD'S WAT TO HBAYKH. 

“ Oh, I am weary of earth,” said the child, 

As it gazed with a tearful eye 
On the snow-white dove which it held in its 
hand, 

“For whatever I love will die.” 

And the child came out from its little bower, 

It came and it looked abroad; 

And it said, M I’m going this very hour, 

I am going to heaven and God.” 

There was a shining light where the sun had set. 
And red and purple too; 

And it seem’d as if earth and heaven'met, 

All around the distant blue. 
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And the child look'd out on the for, far west. 
And it aaw a golden door. 

Where the evening sun had gone to rest 
Bot a little while before. 

There was one bright streak on the cloud’s 
dark face. 

As if it had been riven; 

Said the child, “I will go to that very place. 
For it must be the gate of heaven.** 

go away it went to follow the sun; 

Bnt the heavens would not stay; 

For always the faster it tried to run. 

They seem'd to go further away. 

Then the evening shades fell heavily. 

With night-dews cold and damp; 

And each little star on the dark blue sky 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 

A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds. 

And it seemed to the child that they 
Were hurrying on to the west, while the stars 
Were hurrying the other way. 

And the child 'called out, when it saw them 
stray. 

As by evening breezes driven, 
u Little stars, you are wandering out of your 

way— 

That is not the way to heaven.** 

Then on it went through the rough waste lands, 
Where the tangled briars meet. 

Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands. 
And wounded its little feet 

And the child knelt down on the damp green 
sod 

While it said its evening prayer; 

And it fell asleep as it thought of God, 

Who was list'ning to it there. 

A long, long sleep—for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day; 

It looked like an angel pale and fair. 

But its cheek was cold as clay. 

The sunbeams glanced on the drops of dew 
That lay on its ringlets bright. 

Sparkling in every brilliant hue, 

Like a coronet of light. 


But the spirit bright had entered the gate. 
Beyond which angels dwell; 

And safe from the griefs and chills of earth, 
Felt joys no tongue can tell. 

Oh, children, you who its dust weep o’er. 
And grieve to hear our tale. 

Remember that Jesus Christ is the door 
To the world where angels dwell. 

Jambs Montgomery. 


"WORST PIECE IK THE MIDDLE. 

When Mary had a new dress, her mother 
used to say to her, 

“ Go down stairs, Mary, and shew it to 
your grandmother.” 

Mary would go down into her grand¬ 
mother’s room, and say, 

“ Grandmother, mother told me to come 
down and ask you how you liked my new 
dress.” 

Her grandmother always laid down her 
knitting, and lifted up her spectacles, and 
looked all over the dress, while little Mary 
stood as straight as she could, and then she 
always used to say, 

“ It is a very nice dress, child : tell your 
mother that the worst piece is in the 
middle.” 

Mary knew that meant her, because she 
was in the middle of the dress ; but she 
never quite knew why her grandmother 
used to call her the worst piece.” 

Do our young readers think that little 
Mary’8 are the only dresses where “the 
worst piece is in the middle?” What do 
you say about it, little girl ? Your dress 
never had wicked thoughts, never com¬ 
mitted any sin. Can that be said of “ the 
piece in the middle T* Alas, how often has 
God seen there evil thoughts, feelings, and 
passions ! 

And what do you say about it, little boy 
inside that new jacket ? Don’t you think 
‘ 1 the worst piece is in the middle ?” Does 
that little heart inside always beat warmly 
with love and gratitude to “our Father 
which art in heaven,” and the spirit of 
obedience to parents, and kindness to all ? 
The new dress, or the new jacket, nsvsr 
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does any thing right or wrong; it never 
’ commits sin, for it has no mind or soul. 
By-and-by it will .wax old, and turn back 
to dust, just as our bodies will; but “ that 
piece in the middle” of the dress, and 
' inside of the body, oh that will never die : 
it will live on and on, after the sun and the 
stars are blotted out. And yet, on account 
of #tn, the good grandmother called that 
undying “ piece in the middle ” the “worst 
piece.” If you will take care of it, and 
have it washed pure in the blood of the 
Saviour, you will find that it will become, 
instead of the “worst piece,” the most 
precious thing God ever made, and it will 
hereafter sparkle as a glorious gem in the 
diadem of the Saviour tor ever. 


MY MBW BIBLE. 

A converted heathen, after receiving a Bi¬ 
ble, said, * ‘ This is my resolve : the dust shall 
never cover my new Bible ; the moth shall 
never eat it; the mildew shall not rot it. 
My light! my joy !” Dear young friends, is 
not this a good, resolution for you to make l 
How sweet to learn of Jesus, the children’s 
Friend, in God’s blessed book. May you 
be able to say of it, “ My light! my joy !” 

VOLUME L 07 THE CHILDBXM’S WEED, 

With 100 niu»trattoni,n>7 John Gilbert, Hwrison 
Weir, Foster, Anelay, An, the Volume of the ** Children’s 
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A LESSON FBOX FLOWERS. 

The red rose and the lily fair, 

That charm onr summer's day; 

There's not a lady in the land 
So finely dressed as they. 

They feel no proud, no foolish thoughts, 
Became they are so fair; 

Thev wish for nothing, quite content 
With sunshine and sweet air. 

God gave to them their colours bright— 
To us. Faith, Hope, and Love, 

And bade ns leave the things of earth, 
And seek the things above. 


THE BOMBS PRIEST SILENCED. 

A Romish priest was once talking to a clever 
boy belonging to his parish who had been 
attending a Protestant school in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The priest tried to persuade 
him to give up his Testament and pray to 
the Virgin to take care of him, and keep 
him from danger and harm. 

“Plase your riverence,” said the boy, 
“ I rade in the Gospel that when the Virgin 
was on earth, in going home from Jerusa¬ 
lem she lost her son. She couldn’t tell 
where he had gone, and was threo days 
before she found him. Now, if she couldn’t 
take better care than that of her own child, 
who was so near to her, I’m thinking it’s 
little care she ’ll take of me, who am so far 
away from her ! ” 


“SPEAK THE TRUTH” 

u Amy, my love, have you seen any thing 
of my ring i I left it on my dressing-table 
just before you went to school this morn¬ 
ing,” said Mrs. Mackenzie to her little 
daughter. 

“ What ring was it, mamma V asked the 
child. 

“My diamond one, dear. I should be 
very sorry indeed to lose it, for you know 
poor papa gave it to me, Amy.” 


“Yes, mamma, I know. Are—are you ■ 
quite sure you put it there?” 

“Quite, my dear; and as nobody has 
been in the room since, excepting yourself, 

I thought perhaps you might have meddled 
with it.” 

“ No—n—o, mamma, I—I did not,” said j 

Amy, in a low voice. | 

Mrs. Mackenzie did not notice the child’s 
hesitation, or see the blushing cheek that 
was turned from her, as Amy quickly left 
the room. 

Though search was made throughout the 
house, in every likely and unlikely place, 
the ring was not found; and its strange 
disappearance remained a mystery. Mrs. 
Mackenzie noticed that her little daughter’s 
cheek looked paler than usual, and that her 
appetite was gone. For a few days she did 
not feel much concern ; but when more thau j 
a week had passed away, and Amy still con- j 
tinued listless and melancholy, her mother 
became alarmed. A physician was called 
in; and, a few days after, the once merry, 
laughing Amy was stretched on a bed of 
Bickness: she had become a prey to scar- j 
letina. Long and anxiously Mrs. Mackenzie 
watched by the sido of her only child ; and 
earnestly did she pray that Goa would save 
her darling, or take her to Himself. 

Tbo mother’s prayer was answered : her ( 
little Amy began to recover. One day, as 
Mrs. Mackenzie was coming into the room, 
she heard childish sobs, mingled with broken 
accents of prayer. Wondering what could 
be the cause of her grief, she drew near. 
“Amy, my dear, tell me what is the mat- 
ter.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, I have something 
to tell you. I took your ring. I heard Miss 
Delaine say one day at school my mamma 
was poor, and could not give me such 
things ; and so—and so—I thought I would 
let her see. But oh, mamma, I never meant 
to keep it ; but I lost it coming home. Do 
not turn away, you will break my heart. 

Do, do love me again as you used to do, and 
forgive me, I am so sorry.” 

“Amy, my child, this is indeed sad, sad 
news to me: is there not One wohse foigive- 
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ness you have to ask more than mine V 
said Mrs. Mackenzie, in a sorrowful tone. 

“ Yes, mamma, God's ; but I could not 
pray from my heart before to-day. Mamma, 
supposing I had died now;" and Amy shud¬ 
dered convulsively. 

“ Thank God you did not, my child : you 
have had a lesson which I trust will prove 
a lasting benefit to you. * Speak the truth' 
is a maxim you must ever remember. You 
have not been happy, Amy, since you have 
broken one of God's laws." 

“ No, oh no : I never shall forget how 
wretched I was. I felt unworthy of your 
smile; and every kind word you spoke to 
me only made me worse; and then, when I 
was so ill, mamma, I thought I should die, 
and papa was looking, and kind angels too, 
on me; but they all shook their heads 
sadly, and left me alone. Oh, I never will 
hide any thing from you again." 

“ Then you must ask God to help you, 
Amy; for, without his aid, our good reso¬ 
lutions are useless. Shall we pray together, 
my love, that He will watch over and help 
you T* 

And the mother knelt beside the little 
lamb brought back to Jesus’ fold, and 
angels and archangels rejoiced over the one 
sinner repenting. Dear children, speak the 
truth. At all times, and in all places, re¬ 
member the eye of God watches over you: 
He sees and marks all that is done amiss. 

You are sure to have sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing in this world if you break God's laws ; 
and when the last day comes, and the Good 
Shepherd gathers his little lambs in his 
fold, you will be missing. Oh, serve God 
whilst you are young: begin not with the 
smallest sins, for they are great in God's 
sight; and, above all, speak the truth. 

D. M. S. 


F0B8AKOTG ALL FOB CHBI8T. 

A youth was brought by a Christian teacher 
to one of the Missionaries in Bombay, as 
one desirous to forsake idolatry, and em¬ 
brace the religion of Jesus. His relatives 
used ever effort to induce him to return, 


and not forsake the religion of his fathers, 
but in vain. 

His meeting with his father was very 
affecting ; but, though much moved, he did 
not waver for a moment. 

His uncle brought some of his young 
playfellows, in the hope that their little 
ways might work upon him; but to no pur¬ 
pose. His father at last brought his only 
brother, in the hope of winning him back; 
and most touching it was to see the two 
brothers together—their almost silent meet¬ 
ing—the little boy too young to understand 
why his brother was deserting his home and 
those whom he loved. 

The engraving is designed to show his 
stedfastness in resisting the tempters, who 
desired to draw him away from following 
Jesus Christ. 


WX ABE BBOTHKBS! WE ABE BROTHERS! 

The Rev. Henry Wood, who visited Japan 
as Chaplain of the American fleet, was 
requested to instruct some Japanese youths 
in the knowledge of the English language, 
to which he willingly consented. For two 
months he went into the city of Nagasaki 
every day except the Sabbath, and in¬ 
structed the young men in reading, arith¬ 
metic, geography, grammar, and also in 
writing. The progress they made was very 
great. Mr. Wood spoke to them of the 
folly of idols and idol-worship, with which 
the city abounds. Sometimes he would 
take his maps and point out all the im¬ 
portant places in which the great facts of 
the Bible took place. Their surprise and 
pleasure were very great when told that all 
nations were descended from Adam and 
Eve, and that we Christians and they 
Japanese are brothers. “Yes,” they ex¬ 
claimed, starting from their seats, and 
swinging their hands, “We are brothers! 
we are brothers /" 

The Japanese are an interesting and hope¬ 
ful race, and only need Christian light to raise 
them to the highest civilization. Let us pray 
that “God may be pleased to make His 
saving health known speedily to all nations." 
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THE MISSIONARY AND THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

How pleased and delighted these dear 
children appear ! They are running to meet 
and welcome the Missionary, who has been 
away from them for some months. At 
Gorruckpore, in India, when the wicked 
Sepoys came, the Missionary and native 
Christians were obliged to flee to a place of 
safety. The Missionary left his Christian 
brethren for a short time, having seen to 
their hiding-place, but rejoined them as soon 
as he was able. He found them encamped 
in a large grove of mangoes; and before he 
could get up to them, the little children 
came running out to meet him, and to con¬ 
duct him to their parents, who soon sur¬ 
rounded him. 

They then all thanked God for preserving 
them from so many dangers, and having 
permitted them to meet again. 


BRINGING IN THE HEAVY BAG. 

Sums little boys belonging to a Sunday 
School proposed that they should have a 
Missionary-box in each class every week, 
instead of there being one to go round the 
school every month ; and they determined 
to give all their rewards to it. 

The counting-day came at last, and the 
boxes were opened. 

Then came the day of the Juvenile Meet¬ 
ing ; and the question was asked, “ How is 
the money to be taken to the meeting V 

This difficulty was settled at last, by the 
kind superintendent of the school producing 
a large and strong bag, and by pouring the 
contents of the boxes into it. 

I should like you to have felt its weight : 
it is not every boy, even in the upper classes 
of a Sunday School, who could carry, or 
even lift it. 

A stout boy, however, took it on his 
shoulders ; and great was the delight of the 
Secretaries, as well as of the children them¬ 
selves, to find that the large sum of 3 1. 15*. 6 d. 
had been obtained, and brought in the bag. 
It was indeed a pleasing sight; and we be¬ 
lieve that those who had thus been engaged 


had more true pleasure than if they had 
spent their money in sight-seeing, in play¬ 
ing, or in sweets. 

44 MAN, DO YOU PRAY TO GOD V « 

Dr. Morrison, the well-known Missionaiy 
to China, may be added to the list of men 1 
who, from humble rank, have risen to do 
a great work in the world. His father was 
a lastmaker, and brought up little Morri¬ 
son to the carpentering trade. When a 
young man he had to work twelve or four¬ 
teen hours a day, but he still managed to 
redeem time from sleep for the purposes of 
study and prayer. On Saturday evening 1 
he might have been seen tidying the carpen¬ 
ters’ shop for the prayer meeting which 
was to close the week. The desire to be a 
minister—especially to the heathen—grew 
on his mind, and, after a proper training, 
he was sent forth—the first Protestant 
Missionary to the teeming millions of 
China. 

A little incident of his journey, will 
illustrate, in a very interesting way, the 
value which a little child often sets upon 
prayer. He travelled by way of America, 
and the first night of his stay in New York 
he was placed, we are told, in the apart¬ 
ment usually occupied by his host and 
hostess, where, in a crib, their little child 
had already gone to sleep. Awaking in 
the morning, she turned, as usual, to talk 
to her mother ; but seeing a stranger where 
she expected to find her parents, she raised 
herself with a look of alarm, and, fixing 
her eyes steadily on his face, she inquired, 

“ Man, do you pray to God P’ “ Oh, yes, 
my dear,” was the reply, 4 ‘every day : God 
is my best friend.” She then laid her head 
on her pillow, and fell asleep. 


Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye. 

Ever following silently; 

Father, by the breeze of eve. 

Called thy harvest world to leave;— 
Pray! Ere yet the dark hours be. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 
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THE BROKEN JAB. 

Maria. 

Oh, sister, you’ve broken that beautiful jar! 

Tis in two, and can never be mended; 

Ton never should come with your ball in this 
room, 

For a playroom 'twas never intended. 

Lucr 

But see! I have join'd it together again. 

Now no person can tell I've been near it; 

We will hasten away, and be off to our play, 
Then the blame—why we need not fear it. 

Maria. 

But when mamma comes, with the flowers in 
ber band. 

Why the mischief will then be discover'd; 
The housemaid, or Jane, may come in for the 
blame. 

Then with grief and disgrace you '11 be cover’d. 

Lucr. 

Why, then, let me see. Oh! I know what 
1 ’ll do— 

I will lay the two bits on the table; 

It can’t be a sin just to shut pussy in. 

And to scamper off fast as we're able. 

Maria. 

But is it not tin to deceive dear mamma? 

It is acting a lie, I am thinking; 

And though you’re not seen, it is naughty and 
mean. 

And from truthfulness cowardly shrinking. 
Lucr. 

But here is Jane coming to put me to bed. 

So to night I '11 escape from the sorrow. 

8he follow'd up stairs, with her heart full of 
cares. 

For her conscience still whisper’d —to mor- 


The morning was lovely—the birds sung so sweet, 
But poor Lucy look'd pale and dejected; 

Her milk she can’t sip, not a smile on her lip. 
Something wrong mamma’s eye soon detected 


Mamma. 

What's wrong with my darling? tell all to 
mamma. 

Now this kindness completely upset her; 

She burst into tears, but she conquer'd her fears. 
And she told the whole truth to a letter. 

'Twas careless, my Lucy, to break the fine jar; 

It was sinful to try to conceal it; 1*°°; 

God sees all you do, and He knows your thoughts 
Tou did wrong; and I’m glad that you feel it. 

HOOPER, BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 

Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, suffered in 
that city. When Sir Anthony Kingstone ad¬ 
vised him to submit to the Roman church, 
adding, “ Life is sweet, and death is bitter,” 
the Bishop replied, “But the death to 
come is more bitter, and the life to come is 
far sweeter. I will rather die than'j'en ounce 
my Lord and Master.” He was met by 
thousands of people, many weeping to see 
liim in such misery ; but he told them “that 
he was unworthy who refused to suffer re¬ 
proach or death for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus, who refused not, for our sakes, to 
suffer a shameful death upon the cross.” 
He then exhorted them to be stedfast in 
his faith. Seeing Thomas Drowiy, a pious 
blind boy, the Bishop said to him, “Ah, 
poor boy, God has taken from thee thy 
outward sight, but He has given thee 
another sight much more precious : He has 
endued thy soul with the eye of knowledge 
and faith. Shortly after, this boy also was 
biunt. The Bishop kneeled down, and 
continued in fervent prayer for half an hour, 
with a joyful countenance. He continued 
three-quarters of an hour in the fire, pray¬ 
ing and crying out, “ Oh Jesus, thou Son 
of David, have mercy upon my soul.” 

DRIB KING FOUNTAINS. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., is taking 
great interest in the erection of Drinking 
Fountains in the metropolis. These “wells 
by the w r ay ” are needed in every parish. All 
classes of society should further their 
erection. 
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THE THREE STREAMS FROM JESUS. 

There are three sorts of streams flowing from 
the Lord Jesus Christ—the red stream of 
Christ’s blood; the crystal stream of Christ’s 
Spirit; the honey stream of Christ’s ordi¬ 
nances—prayer, reading, hearing, or the 
like — sweet as honey, sweeter than the 
honeycomb. Will all the readers of the 
“ Children’s Friend ” think over the good 
things they get from the Lord Jesus ? How 
sweet is the story of Jesus. “The story of 
Jesus,” said an African, “is my hymn, my 
prayer, my Bible. I weep over it when I 
can’t sing about it; and I sing over it when 
I can’t weep about it. This is true, that I 
thank God for it from the sole of my foot 
to the top of my head.” Is the Christian 
child as thankful for the blessing of a 
precious Saviour as that poor African? 
Each of our little readers must answer the 
question for himself. Think over the sweet 
8toiy of Jesus—what He came into this 
world for; and may each one ask the ques¬ 
tion, “Did He come for me? did He die 
for me ?” Let us each go to Jesus and ask 
Him, and He will say, “ Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out. ” 


GBAHDF ATHER’8 STORY. 

“ Grandpapa, tell us a story, please,” said 
the children, gathering around grandpapa : 
“a true story, a Bible-true story,” said 
they. 

“Well,” answered grandpapa, “I have 
just read one. You know how glad the 
children of Israel were to get away from 
their cruel masters in Egypt, and how God 
made a road through the Red Sea to prevent 
their falling again into the hands of wicked 
King Pharaoh. After they passed over the 
Red Sea they had a great wilderness to go 
through before reaching the beautiful land 
which God promised to give them to live 
in. It had no houses, or corn-fields, or 
fruit-trees, or roads, or rivers. It was all 
rocks and sand. The Israelites left their 
old homes in such has to that they took very 
little food with them. They coiild not stop 


to plant corn-fields, and there was nobody j 
to buy bread of; besides, it would have I 
taken hundreds of cart-loads to feed so. | 
many mouths. Now, what could they do i | 

“ They ought to have told God,” said one 
of the children. 

“Yes,” said grandpapa, “but, instead, 
they found fault with Moses for bringing 
them there to starve. This was very wicked, 
and God saw tlioir wicked conduct, but he 
pitied them, and told Moses He would min 
down bread from heaven for them to eat.” 

“ How good God was,” said the children. 

“The next morning, when the people 
looked out of their tent-doors, they saw all 
around, on the grass, little round white 
things, which looked like seeds. ‘ What is 
it ? What is it V they asked. Moses said 
it was bread from heaven, and told them to 
go out and gather as much as they needed. 
They tasted it and found it was as sweet as 
liouey, and they called it ‘ manna. ’ The 
mothers crumbled it up and baked it in 
little cakes, and they had manna for break¬ 
fast, manna for dinner, and manna for sup¬ 
per. It was good and wholesome, nice 
enough for angels’ food, and there was 
plenty of it. God strewed it on the ground 
before it was light, and they had to rise 
early to gather it, because the hot sun 
melted it away. Moses told them not to 
gather enough for the next day, but to trust 
God for it day by day. 

“ Some of the people were afraid to trust 
God. They gathered a great deal of manna, 
enough to last; but the next day, when 
they went to look at it, it was full of 
worms. You see it is very foolish not to 
mind God. There was, however, one day 
when no manna would fall on the ground, 
and God told them to gather the day before 
all which would be wanted. Do you know 
what day that was ?” 

“Was it the Sabbath-day?” asked the 
cliildren. 

“ Yes, the Sabbath-day : nobody was seen 
at work picking up manna that day, for 
there was no manna sent. The manna that 
was kept ovor did not spoil. The people 
were still in their tents. God said that no 
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work should be done on the Sabbath-day. 
That was a day to remember and praise 
Him. ” 

“ And wliat did they drink, grandpapa V 
asked the children. 

“There were no rivers or ponds, and 
wells only once in a while,” answered grand¬ 
papa, “ and they were very thirsty indeed.” 

“ Did they ask God to give them drink ?*’ 

“Ah, no ; they were angry with Moses 
a gain, and were almost ready to stone him 
to death for bringing them out into this 
great wilderness to die of thirst; but Moses 
prayed to God for help.” 

“And what was God’s answer?” 

“ He told Moses to strike a rock with his 
rod, and water should flow out.” 

“Who would believe that water could 
come out of solid rock V 

“Moses did as God told him, and pre¬ 
sently there came a beautiful spring of 
water over the hot dry ground. Men, wo¬ 
men, and children ran to slake their parched 
mouths with the cooling waters ; and the 
sheep, and cows, and asses, how glad they 
were! 

“ You see, my children, how kind God 
is to people in distress. Instead of finding 
fault, and wishing we were dead, we should 
go to God, and pray to Him, and trust 
Him, and praise Him, for He proves him¬ 
self a 1 very present help in every time of 
trouble.’ ” 

HARRY'S PRAYER. 

Linus Harry C- had been folded into 

his warm crib. “And now Harry,” said 
his mother, seriously, “say your prayer.” 
To her surprise, the child refused. 

“Harry,” she asked, “who has taken 
care of you to-day f ’ 

“Mamma, I s’pose.” 

“ Can mother keep her little boy alive V 

“No, mamma; God does that.” 

“And yet my little boy will not thank 
Him. When your father and mother are 
asleep, who will watch over you to-night V 

His blue eyes were full of thought, and 
tears gathered in them as he said, “I will 
ask God to take care of me to-night, for it 


will be all dark and still; but to-morrow 
Harry can take care of himself.” 

“Harry,” said the mother, “you could 
not take care of yourself for a moment.” 

“ Yes, mamma, in the daytime I could.” 

“If God saw fit to take your life, could 
you prevent it ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“ If He should think it best to take away 
your father, or your mother, or any thing 
you have, could you help it V* 

“ No, mamma.” 

“Yet you will not pray to that kind 
Father in heaven who gives you your life, 
your father, your mother, every thing you 
love or enjoy. No, you can take care of 
yourself.” 

“I can’t, mamma, I can’t.” His eyes 
were full of tears, as, closing them, he folded 
his small hands and prayed: “ Please, God, 
take care of me to-night and to-morrow. 
Please take care of poor Harry, for Jesus’ 
sake, for he can never, never take care of 
himself.” 

A simple prayer, for Harry was but 
three. A true prayer, for it came from the 
heart. Harry will never be more truly wise 
than when thus feeling his entire dependence 
upon God. 

OUR SAFETY. 

With God as our God, we are safe and 
happy everywhere. A gentleman crossing 
a dreary moor came upon a cottage, and 
entered into conversation with its inmate, 
who was standing at his garden-gate. 
When about to leave, he said, “Are you 
not afraid to live in this lonely place?” 
“Oh no!” said lie: “for faith closes the 
door at night , and mercy opens it in the 
morning .” 

THE 8YRIAH D00. 

All the difference between the Syrian dog 
and other domestic dogs is in their outward 
form, not in their dispositions, manners, 
and habits; therefore a description of a 
domestic dog in Britain will answer to a 
domestic dog in Syria. 

In many respects the dog is the most 
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remarkable of 
quadrupeds : in 
affection, kind¬ 
ness, fidelity, and 
sagacity, there is 
no animal to be 
compared to it. 

This faithful 
animal will en¬ 
dure any hard¬ 
ship for his mas¬ 
ter. 

At night he is 
the trusty guard 
of the house com¬ 
mitted to his 
charge ; and a 
thousand thieves 
will not prevail 
upon him to 
abandon his 
post 

The dog was t- 

held in great abhorrence by the J ews, and 
is so to the present day by the Moham¬ 
medans. 


EASTERN DOGS. 


THE 8HAIL. 

I There are about sixty species of snails, 
differing chiefly in the form of their shells. 

They are of various 

sizes, from the half 
of a pea, upward, to 
a small apple. 

They differ much, 
also, in the places 
they inhabit. Some 
live on land, fre¬ 
quenting woods and 
gardens, or inha¬ 
biting clefts of rocks 
and dry banks. 

Others are aqua¬ 
tic, inhabiting 
ponds, deep rivers, 
and even the great 
ocean. The eyes of 
snails are lodged in 
their horns, one at 
the end of each, 
which they can send 
out or draw in at 
pleasure. 


THE SNAIL. 
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THE LITTLE BOT AVD BIBDS. 

A little black-eyed boy of five 
Thus spoke to his mamma— 

“ Do look st all the pretty birds, 

How beautiful they are! 

How smooth and glossy are their wings. 
How beautiful their hue! 

Besides, mamma, I really think. 

That they are pious too.** 

“ Why so, my dear?** the mother said. 
And scarce suppressed a smile, 

The answer showed a thoughtful head, 
A heart quite free from guile. 

“ Because, when each one bows his head 
His tiny bill to wet. 

To lift a thankful glance above. 

He never does forget; 

And so, mamma, it seems to me. 

That very pious they must be. 

Dear, child, I would a lesson learn 
From this sweet thought of thine. 
And heavenward with a glad heart turn 
These earth-bound eyes of mine: 
Perfected praise indeed is given 
ByM*. below to God in heaven. 


AN I EOT A HAE AED A BBOTHEB! 

There are about seven millions of our co¬ 
loured brothers and sisters who are till 
held in slavery in various parts of the 
world. America has the greatest number. 

How thankful you should be, dear chil¬ 
dren, that you were bora in happy England. 
I dare say you sometimes repeat the pretty 
little verse— 

* I was not born a little slave 
To labour in the sun. 

And wish I were but in my grave 
And all my labour done.*' 

The lot of the poor slave is sad indeed. 
They cannot work as servants do in Eng¬ 
land, and go where they please, and leave 
off when they please, but they are obliged 
to work, whether they are able or not, and 
sometimes they are driven to work with 
heavy chains on them, and a cruel driver 
set over them to whip them on. Such a 
dreadful whip he has! long, strong, and 
thick, and each blow makes a cut on the 
back. It would make you very sad to see 
even a poor horse treated so cruelly. But 
these oppressed people are our brethren, 
children of the same Father in heaven. 
Should they not then be treated as such ? 

We trust the day will soon arrive when 
the fetters of the poor down-trodden slave 
shall be for ever broken. 


" NOW I LAY HE-" 

A father came home from his business at 
early evening, and took his little girl upon 
his knee. After a few dove-like caresses, 
she crept to his bosom and fell asleep. He 
carried her himself to her chamber, and 
said,—“Nellie would not like to go to bed 
and not say her prayers.” Half opening 
her large blue eyes, she dreamily articu¬ 
lated— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord’*— 

then adding, in a sweet murmur, “He 
knows the rest,” she sank on her pillow, in 
his watchful care, who “giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 
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TO XT CHILD. 

I uiw a boy, a happy boy, 

As young as you—as fond of play: 

Who, though be dearly lov'd his toy, 
Could to me many nice hymns say. 

He lov'd to hear what Jesus said. 

When He, as man, liv'd here below; 

How on the sick his hands He laid. 

And solac'd those bow'd down with woe. 

He prayed to God at morn and night; 
Was always humble, meek, and mild; 

And from on high a holy light 
Shone on his path, as God's dear child. 

And when his Bible he could read. 

He lov’d its sacred pages well: 

On its dear truths his soul would feed, 

On its sweet words his mind would dwell 

And when to youth's estate he grew, 

His life was one of faith and love: 

God’s promises he found most true, 

God’s spirit help'd him from above. 

He still kept on the narrow way, 

And walk'd with God, as years pass'd by: 
Thus was be fitted, day by day, 

To dwell with Jesus Christ on high. 

So, when on earth bis work was done, 

God call’d his ransom’d soul away, 

To share the glory of Christ’s throne. 

And dwell with Him in endless day. 

And so may you, my darling boy, 

If you will tread the path He trod, 

Dwell in that place of brightest joy 
With Christ, our Saviour and our God. 

God grant you, now, bis heavenly grace. 
That you may walk with Him below: 

And, when you die, may see his face. 

And heaven’s richest glories know. 

T. P. N. B. 


Time was is past; thou canst not it recall: 
Time is, thou hast; employ the portion small: 
Time future is not; and may never be: 

Time present is the only time for thee I 


JESUS SAVES THE LOST. 

How am I to be saved, mother V } said little 
Herbert. 

“By taking God at his word, and be¬ 
lieving what He has said concerning his 
Son.” 6 

“But have I nothing to do?” said the 
boy. “I thought I must do something; 
for I was once told I must be good, or else 
God would have nothing to do with me.” 

“My child, Jesus has done what was 
needed; and you are saved, by believing all 
is done.” 

“But I am not good,” said Herbert. 
“Will God have nothing to do with me 
unless I am good ?” 

“My boy, Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. He receives the bad, 
not the good, else none would be saved. It 
is your badness, not your goodness, that 
you are to brin^ to Him.” 

“ Well, that is good news,” said the little 
fellow.” 

“ Just as I am, without one plea. 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come." 


HEABIHG THE WOBD GLADLY. 

M His right hand, and His holy arm, hath gotten Him 
the victory ."—Pmu xcviii. 1. 

A minister in Ireland was preaching from 
this text, when there came into the church 
a little, ragged, pale-faced boy. He sat 
near the pulpit, and seemed to drink in 
God’s truth. Next Sunday he came; but 
after that the minister missed him. 

Two months passed away, when, late one 
night, an Irishman knocked at his door, and 
said, “Oh, Sir, come away to my little boy ; 
he is very ill; but he heard ye preach, and 
he wants to see you.” 

The minister said, “I will come in the 
morning.” 

“ Oh, but plase your riverence, the morn¬ 
ing will be too late; ye must come to-night, 
for he is dying.” 

He followed the man two miles across 
the moors, till they came to a solitary hut. 
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He entered, and in a corner, on some straw, 
laid his little hearer, sadly worse, and very 
near death. The boy recognised the mi¬ 
nister, pressed his hand, and, while he 
raised the other thin little one to heaven, 
whispering, “His right hand, and His 
holy arm, hath gotten Him the victory,” 
his happy spirit passed away to his Saviour’s 
home. 

“ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not 
deplore thee, 

Though sorrow and darkness encompass thy 
tomb; 

The Saviour has pass’d through its portals 
before thee. 

And the lamp of his love is thy guide through 
the gloom.” 


GOING HOME. 

“Will you come with me, my pretty one?” 

I asked a little child, 

“ Will you come with me and gather flowers?” 

She looked at me and smiled. 

Then, in a low, sweet, gentle voice, 

She said, “ I cannot come, 

I must not leave this narrow path. 

For I am going home.” 

** But will you not ?” I asked again, 

M The sun is shining bright. 

And you might twine a lily-wreath 
To carry home at night; 

And I could shew you pleasant things 
If you would only come:” 

Bat still she answered as before— 

“ No; I am going home.” 

“ But look, my child: the fields are green. 
And ’neath the leafy trees 
Children are playing merrily. 

Or resting at their ease. 

Does it not hurt your tender feet 
This stony path to tread?” 

M Sometimes; but I am going home!” 

Once more see sweetly said. 

M My Father bade me keep this path. 

Nor ever turn aside; 

The road which leads away from Him 
Is very smooth and wide; 


The fields are fresh and cool and green; 

Pleasant the shady trees; 

Bnt those around my own dear home 
Are lovelier far than these. 

“ I must not loiter on the road. 

For I have far to go; 

And I should like to reach the door 
Before the sun is low. 

I must not stay; but will you not— 
Oh, will you not—come too? 

My home is very beautiful, 

And there is room for you.” 

I took her little hand in mine; 

Together we went on; 

Brighter and brighter o'er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 

At length we saw the distant towers; 

But, ere we reached the gate, 

The child outstripped my lingering feet. 
Too overjoyed to wait 
And, as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 

I heard a chorus of glad songs— 

A burst of “ Welcome Home!” 


80 T.TTTE GOD: A NEGRO WOMAN'S OPINION. 

A missionary, expatiating on the love of 
God as manifested in the atonement of 
Christ, addressed a pious negro woman with 
the inquiry, “ Mary, is not the love of God 
wonderful V 9 

To which she simply, yet sublimely, re¬ 
plied, “Massa, me no tink it so wonderful, 
’cause it just like Him.” 

So sang “ the poet of the sanctuary ”— 

“ This was compassion like a God , 

That when the Saviour knew 
The price of pardon was His blood. 

His pity ne'er withdrew.” 


A GOOD ANSWER 

A poor, wild Irish boy, taught in a Mission 
school in Ireland, was asked what was 
meant by saving faith. He replied, 
“Grasping Christ with the heart.” 

You are never safe till you are within the 
fold. Christ is the door. 
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THE SHEEP AND THE FOSTER-LAMB. 

A shepherd one day found a little lamb by 
the side of its dead mother. The poor 
sheep had died in the night. In the same 
flock there was a fine Brittany sheep, whose 
little lambs were dead. The good shepherd 
therefore took the little lamb to the Brit¬ 
tany sheep, and said, “ Nurse this lamb for 
me !” The pretty creature bleated assent, 
and soon became a very good step-mother 
to the foster-lamb. The lamb grew so large 
that it had not a little trouble iu getting 
its milk. Our artist saw them in the field 
one day, and took a sketch of them, from 
which the engraving on the preceding page 
was taken. Let all step-mothers try to be 
as kind as the Brittany sheep, and all step¬ 
children as affectionate as the foster-lamb. 

THE TAME PARROT. 

A little girl was in the habit of feeding 
and playing with a green parrot, which be¬ 
came so much attached to her, that it would 
follow her about like a dog. It could tell by 
her voice if she were pleased or angry, and 
was quite unhappy if she spoke unkindly to 
it. If she was walking in the garden, and 
it saw her through the window, it would 
scream, and peck at the door, until let out 
to her, and was perfectly happy if allowed 
to sit on her arm, never biting her. It was 
so tame that it was allowed to be out in the 
garden all day, and would always come in 
at night. It used to climb about on the 
trees; and, though it could speak very 
little, could imitate both the crowing of the 
cock and the cawiog of the crows perfectly. 
It once flew away, but came back again, of j 
its own accord, in two days. When it died ; 
at last of old age, it was much missed by the 
whole family, and particularly by its young 
mistress, who had a great affection for it, 

irairRinraR 

Ip the spring put forth no blossom, in 
summer there will be no beauty, and in 
autumn no fruit: so, if youth be trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will 
probably be contemptible, and old age 
miserable. 


! GOD’S ACRE. | 

The chiming bells ushered in the Sabbath i 
morning in a pleasant country village in the j 
north of England. The early sun streamed 
in at my window, and all looked bright and { 
cheerful. It was the first Sunday of my , 
visit at the parsonage, and, as I entered . 
the breakfast-room, smiling faces greeted 
me on all sides. The family consisted of 
the clergyman and his wife, who had been 
in early life my friend and playmate, and 
four healthy happy children, the youngest 
of whom had not left the nurseir. 

“ You will come with us to the school,” 
said my friend, as she laid a packet of gaily- 
covered little books on a side-table. 

“Oh yes, do come to the school,” was y 

echoed on all sides, and I smilingly as- I 

I sented. I 

It was a pleasant, a very pleasant walk. | 
I Well do 1 remember the green meadow and | 
l shady lane, with its tufts of fragrant blue | j 
j violets, through which our way led us. ! 

j On our entrance, a dozen eager little j 
j faces looked up from their books, and my 
friend, with a kind smile and greeting to 
the mistress, turned to me and said, “ Have 
you any objection to taking some of these i 
young ones to-day, as I see this is the only 
class without a teacher ?” I 

I willingly consented, and took my place 
amongst about half a dozen little ones, 
their ages varying from five to ten. 

In a very short time I had made friends 
with my young pupils, and began to ask 
them some simple questions on the subject 
of their morning’s lesson. 

One little girl in particular attracted my 
attention, by the intelligence of her an¬ 
swers and her earnest attention. 

At last I was led to speak, in connection 
with a hymn she repeated to me, of the 
sadly irreverent habit some children have 
of running thoughtlessly over the graves in 
a churchyard, without considering the day 
when they, too, must lie down to rest be¬ 
neath the green turf, or giving even a pass¬ 
ing thought to the solemn leasons the silent 
graves speak to the hearts of the living. 

I saw my little friend was all eagerness 1 
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to speak, and, as I turned to her, she ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh, I wish Esther could hear 
! I what you say, for she will run about the 
1 ' churchyard, and I can’t stop her, though I 
I 1 said to her one day, ‘ Suppose, Esther, 
some day, when you ’re running there, God 
should rise the dead. 9 ” 

I was much struck by the child’s idea, 

I and the simple way in which she expressed 
it, and, immediately on my return, put it 
down ; and if the remembrance of it remain 
with but one of my young readers, and in- 
| fluence their future conduct in their visits 
to that sacred spot, “God’s Acre,” it will 
not have been written in vain. E. P. 


THE DYING CHILD. 

Come closer, closer, dear mamma. 

My heart is fill’d with fears. 

My eyes are dim, I hear yonr sobs, 

But cannot see your tears. 

I feel your warm breath on my lips, 

That are so icy cold; 

Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 

Give me your hand to hold. 

I quite forget my little hymn— 

“ How doth the busy bee ”— 

Which every day 1 used to say, 

When silting on your knee. 

Nor can I recollect my prayers; 

And, dear mamma, you know. 

That the gTeat God will angry be, 

If I forget them too. 

And dear papa, when he comes home, 

Oh, will not he be vex’d?— 

“Give us this day our daily bread”— 
What is it that comes next? 

“ Thine is the kingdom and the power ’’— 
I cannot think of more; 

It comes and goes away so quick, 

It never did before. 

“ Hush, darling! you are going to 
The bright and blessed sky, 

Where all God's holy children go 
To live with Him on high.” 


“ But will He love me, dear mamma, 

As tenderly as you ? 

And will my own papa one day 
Come and live with me too? 

“ But you must first lay me to sleep 
Where grandpapa is laid; 

Is not the churchyard cold and dark, 

And sha'n’t 1 feel afraid? 

“And will you every evening come, 

And say my pretty prayer, 

Over poor Lucy’s little grave. 

And see that no one’s there? 

“ And promise me, that when you die. 

Your grave they then shall make, 

The next to mine, that I may be 
Close to you when I wake? 

“ Nay, do not leave me, dear mamma, 

Your watch beside me keep; 

My heart feels cold—the room’s all dark— 
Now lay me down to sleep. 

“ And should I sleep, to wake no more, 

Dear, dear mamma, good bye; 

Poor nurse is kind; but, oh, do you. 

Be with me when I die.” 

Fulcher. 

ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

Nina is a very sagacious little dog. Her 
interesting tricks—such as begging, walking 
on her two hind legs, holding things in her 
mouth, giving her paw when asked to shake 
hands—are very amusing, and render her a 
general favourite. 

On one occasion, when all the family had 
retired to rest, Nina was heard scratching 
at her master’s bedroom door. Thinking 
something was wrong, he followed her down 
stairs. She stopped at the street-door, and 
then he discovered it had been left un¬ 
fastened. Upon its being properly secured, 
she manifested her delight and satisfaction 
by jumping and frisking about, and then 
went to bed quite contented. 


Goode - 
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THE ORPHANS. 

Mr chaise the village inn did gain, 

Jnst as the setting sun s last ray 

Tipped with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old church across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped, 

The time till supper to beguile, 

In moralizing o'er the dead. 

That moulder'd round the ancient pile. 

There many a bumble green grave show’d 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest; 

And many a flattering stone I view'd. 

O'er those who once had wealth possess'd. 

A faded beech its shadow brown 

Threw o'er the grave where sorrow slept. 

On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 




A piece of bread between them lay. 

Which neither seem'd inclined to take; 

And yet they seem’d so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

'* My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear; 

And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread, which many a one would cheer?'' 

The little boy, in accents sweet. 

Replied, whilst tears each other chased— 

“ Lady, we Ve not enough to eat; 

Oh! if we had, we would not waste. 

“ But sister Mary's naughty grown, 

And will not eat, wbate'er I say; 


Though sure I am the bread's her own, 
As she has tasted none to-day.” 

“ Indeed,'* the wan, starved Mary said, 

“ Till Henry eats, I 'll eat no more; 

For yesterday I got some bread; 

He's bad none since the day before." 

My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 

I felt as though deprived of speech ; 

I silent sat upon the grave. 

And press’d the clay-cold hand of each. 

With looks that told a tale of woe, 

With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 

The shivering boy then nearer drew, 

And *gan his simple tale t* impart. 
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M Before my father went away, 

Enticed by bad men o'er the sea. 

Sister and 1 did naught but play— 

We lived beside yon great ash-tree. 

“ But then poor mother did so cry, 

And looked so changed I cannot tell; 

She told me that she soon would die. 

And bade us lore each other well. 

“ She said, that when the war was o'er, 
Perhaps we might onr father see; 

But if we never saw him more. 

That God onr Father then would be. 

w 8he kissed us both—and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have; 



Here many a day we've sat and cried 
Together on poor mother's grave. 

“ But when my father came not here, 

I thought if we could find the sea. 

We should be sure to meet him there, 

And once again might happy be. 

w We hand in hand went many a mile, 

And asked our way of all we met; 

And some did sigh, and some did smile. 

And we of some did victuals get. 

“ But when we reach'd the sea and found 
’T was one great water round us spread, 

We thought that father must be drown'd. 
And cried, and wished we both were dead. 



“ So we return’d to mother's grave, 

And only long with her to be; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave. 

Said father died beyond the sea. 

“ Then since no parent here we have, 

We'll go and search for Gcd around. 

Lady, pray can you tell me where 

That God, our Father, may be found? 

“ He lives in heaven, mother said. 

And Goody says that mother *s there ; 

So, if she thinks we want his aid, 

1 think perhaps she 'll send Him here.” 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast. 

And said, “ Come both, and live with me; 

I 'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest. 

And will a second mother be. 
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“ And God shall be your Father still; 

*T was He in mercy sent me here. 

To teach yon to obey his will. 

Your steps to guide, your heart to cheer/* 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

M If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be giveu him."—J ames i. 5. 

One day, some eighty-three years ago, a 
little boy sat alone in his chamber. This 
boy, whose name was Stephen, was the son 
of a nobleman in France : his parents were 
rich people, had large estates, and his father 
was an intimate friend and counsellor of the 
king, Louis XVI. But they did not on that 
account bring up their children in idleness. 
Little Stephen, who was between five and 
six years of age, bad, like his brothers and 
sisters, to study hard. This day he had 
been given a long Latin exercise : he could 
not do it, and became quibe disheartened. 
Looking out of his window, he saw the 
beautiful earth spread before him, and very 
fine the view was, doubtless, for he lived in 
one of the loveliest districts of France. He 
remembered who had made the world, and 
all things therein; and the thought arose 
in his heart, “ Cannot the same God give 
me memory also ?” He knelt down at the 
foot of his bed, and prayed very earnestly. 
His petition was immediately answered. On 
reading over his lessoD, he found himself 
master of it, and from that day forth he 
was able to acquire learning with increased 
facility. 

Many of you who read this true account 
are, I have no doubt, very often troubled 
about your lessons: did any of you ever 
think of applying this remedy? Perhaps 
you thought our Heavenly Father was too 
great to be troubled about such a trifling 
thing as a child’s lesson. Do not think so 
any more. Remember that He sees and 
knows every thing; remember that our 
dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
once a child Himself, and that He can un¬ 
derstand and feel for children’s troubles. 


THE LORD HADE THEM ALL. 

All tilings bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small. 

All things wise and wonderful. 

The Lord God made them all. 

Each little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colours, 

He made their tiny wings. 

The purple-lieaded mountain, 

The river, running by, 

The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky; 

The tall trees in the greenwood, 

The pleasant summer sun. 

The ripe fruits in the garden, 

He made them every one. 

He gave us eyes to see them. 

And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 

Who hath made all things well. 

Rev. John Kkble. 


THE MISSIONARY BUSH. 

I have read of a poor old man, who, after 
going to a Missionary meeting, was much 
grieved to think that he had nothing to 
give for the good of the heathen. He 
wished to do more than to pray for them, 
but he was very poor. He lived partly by 
selling fruit and vegetables out of his small 
garden ; so he thought at last of setting 
aside one gooseberry-bush, and giving the 
money he got for his gooseberries to the 
Missionary-box. He net' jd it carefully 
over to keep off the birds, and called it the 
Missionary-tree. I am sure the blessing of 
God would be given with his money. 

Have not you something, like old Jo¬ 
seph, which you can give for the poor hea¬ 
then ? 


The flower of youth never appears more 
beautiful than when it bends towards the 
Sun of Righteousness. 
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HE REDEEMED ME. tlie freedom of your service, have one 

The tears of a slave girl, just going to be answer to give, * He redeemed me! ,M 

put up for sale, drew the notice of a gentle- - 

man, as he passed through the auction-mart THE EYE THAT SEES IN DARKNESS, 
of a southern slave State. The other slaves A little boy, called Jacob, was once alone 
of the same group, standing in the line for in the house with his little sister, who was 
sale like herself, aid not seem to care about called Anna. Jacob said to Anna, “ Come, 
it, while each knock of the hammer made let us go down, and find something to eat, 
her shake. The kind man stopDed to ask and let us enjoy ourselves very much.” 
why she alone wept, and was tola that the Anna replied, “ If you can take me to a 
others were used to such things, and might place where no one will see us, I will go.” 
be glad of a change from the hard, harsh “Well, then,” said Jacob, “come with 
homes they came from; but that she had me into the dairy, and then we car eat up 
been brought up with much care by a good a dishful of sweet cream.” 
owner, and she was terrified to think who Anna replied, “ Our neighbour, who is 
might buy her. cleaving wood, can see us there.” 

“Her price?” the stranger asked. He “Come with me, then, into the kitchen,” 
thought a little when he heard the great said Jacob, “for there is a pot full of 
ransom, but paid it down. Yet no joy came honey, and we will dip our bread into it, 
to the poor slave’s face when he told her and eat it all.” 

she was free. She had been born a slave, Anna said, “Our neighbour, wbo sits 
and knew not what freedom meant. Her spinning at her window, can look in there. ” 
tears fell fast on the signed parchment, “Let us go down in the cellar, then,” 
which her deliverer brought to prove it to replied Jacob, “it is quite dark there, and 
her: she only looked at him with fear. At no one can possibly see us.” 
last he got ready to go his way; and as he Anna replied, “ Oh, my dear brother, do 
told her what she must do when he was you really think that no one sees us there ? 
gone, it did dawn on her what freedom was. I)o you know nothing of that Eye far 
With the first breath, “ I will follow him,” above, which pierces through the walls, 
she said ; “ I will follow him : I will serve an d looks into the darkness ?” 
him all my days;” and to every reason Jacob was frightened, and said, “ You 
against it, she only cried, “He redeemed are right, dear sister, God sees us when no 
me ! he redeemed me ! he redeemed mortal eye can see us ; we must, then, do 
me!” .... . evil nowhere.” 

When strangers used to visit that master’s 
house, and noticed, as all did, the loving, AN 0RI88A B RAH MIN, 

constant service of the glad-hearted *girl, This is a picture of an Orissa Brahmin, 
and asked her why she was so eager with offering his devotion to the sun. These 
unbidden service, night by night and day Brahmins are very proud and bigoted. But 
by day, she had but one answer, and she the Gospel is “mighty through God” In¬ 
loved to give it—“He redeemed me! he stances have occurred of Brahmins, uatu- 
redeemed me ! he redeemed me! ” rally proud and bigoted, under the con- 

“And so,” said the servant of Christ, verting power of the Gospel becoming as 
who spent a night on his journey in a high- little children, exchanging their Brahmin- 
land glen, and told this story in a meeting, ic&l string for the yoke of Christ, and con- 
where every heart was thrilled, “so let it tented to “suffer shame for His name.” 
be with you. Serve Jesus as sinners bought May the Word of the Lord “have free 
back with blood ; and when men take notice course and be glorified ” amongst the mil- 
of the way you serve Him, the joy that is lions of India, 
in your looks, the love that is in your tone, (See next page.} 
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THE BRAHMIN AND HIS WIFE. 

How different is a heathen home to a happy 
English one ! The home of the Hindu, if 
it be a poor man’s dwelling, has nothing 
pleasing in its appearance. Chairs, tables, 
<fcc., are all wanting. A few vessels for 
holding water, and two or three mats, alone 
meet the eye. 

The wife is the husband’s slave. He 
sits ; she stands by to serve : when he has 
eaten, she removes what is left, and this is 
her portion, provided it be eaten somewhere 
else. 

Our engraving represents a Brahmin sit¬ 
ting under the shade of a large tree, as is 
the custom in hot weather, and his wife is 
bringing him his rice upon a young plan- 
t&in-leaf. He will eat it with his right 
hand, without knife, fork, or spoon ; and 
when he has finished he will take a good 
draught of water, taking care not to touch 
his lips with the vessel, but pouring the 
water into his mouth. 


HEAVEN. 

“ What a beautiful place heaven is,” said 
a little boy, not four years old. 

“ Why do you think so ?” said his mo¬ 
ther. 

“Because,” said he, pointing to the stars, 
“the nails of the floor are so beautiful.” 
“ And there shall be no night there.” 


THE DELIVERANCE. 

One bright morning in April Mr. A. took 
his children with him to walk through the 
green meadows and along the beautiful 
stream of the Scioto. Mary and Lizzie, 
and little Harry, made haste to accompany 
their papa, for they loved him well, and a 
walk with him was indeed delightful. Mary 
and Lizzie were two bright-haired girls of 
eight and ten years of age, while little 
Harry was a boy of six. Over him his 
sisters watched with as much care as most 
girls of that age can exercise ; and the three 
children dearly loved each other. Mary 
and Lizzie took each a hand of their father, 
and asked him a thousand questions about 


the trees, and flowers, and birds; but little I 
Harry, impatient to see all at once, could | 
not walk at the sober gait with which bis | 
papa proceeded. He must run ahead, and I 
climb the fences, and stand upon the top¬ 
most rail, and see if he could jump from it. 

The fences were made of rails, put up in 
that peculiar manner which is called worm- 
fence. Harry liked to run in the dry 
leaves, which the last autumn had scattered 
thickly on the ground, and which made a 
great rattling as he tramped along and 
kicked them up with his feet. Sometimes 
he would creep on his hands and knees in, 
the dry leaves, to get through the narrow 
places in the fence. Well, Harry was en¬ 
joying himself finely, while his sisters en¬ 
joyed the fun as much as he. And now he 
is stooping to get under a rail that slanted 
from the top of the fence, when Harry’s 
father saw that his little boy was just about 
to put his hand on a snake that was coiled | 
up among the leaves, basking in the sun. 
Now as the snake was poisonous, Harry ' 
was in great danger; for if he had put his | 
hand on the snake it would probably have 
bitten him, and he might have been killed. i 
But Mr. A. had no time to say any thing | 

then, but just went up and pulled Harry | 

away as fast as he could, and thus saved 
him from the snake. Harry could not think j 
what made his father pull him up from the 
ground; and so he said, “ Father, why did 
you lift me up so fast T y 

Mr. A. could not speak at first, because 
ho was overcome by the thought of the 
narrow escape Harry had from being bit- i 
ten by the snake. In a moment he said, > 
“ Harry, you were just about to put your | 
hand on a snake, and that is the reason I 
i did it so quickly. But it was not I, but 1 
God, my son, that saved you. You ought 
to be very thankful to God.” 

The three children were silent for a few 
moments; and then Mary said, “Father, 
is n’t this an instance of what David mentions 
in the Psalm—‘ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways V ” 

“Yes, my dear, it is,” said her father; 
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“and no doubt these heavenly messengers 
save us from many a threatening danger.” 
They returned from their walk, and told 
. their mamma about Harry’s escape. She, 

! of course, was delighted to hear that her 
! | boy was not hurt, and told her children 
that they must all thank God, through 
Christ, for having taken care of Harry. 

Now, dear readers, I have but one more 
thing to say; and that is, we must re¬ 
member, that when we are saved from 
harm, it is not so much our parents and 
friends, as God, that saves us. We must 
I not forget that it is God who gives us pious 
I i parents, who teach and watch over and pray 
| for us. Let us thank Him, then, for all 
' | His mercies. 

M He gives all we have of good 
| ' Oar books, cur clothing, and our food; 

< 1 Our pleasant fire-side, and dear friends, 

1 And every needfal blessing tends; 

, , Although oar hearts are full of sin, 

1 1 Yet He can make them white and clean; 

| | He washes us in Jesus' blood, 
i And makes our wicked natures good; 
i ( He fits us for His heavenly rest. 

Beyond the grave among the blest. 

| Oh! praise Him, then, with one accord, 

And join to bless our holy Lord." 

THE LOYE OF JESUS. 

There lived in a mining district in Eng- 
i land a poor miner, who bad an only and 

1 loving son. It was generally the custom of 

I this miner, when he went down daily into 

' the bowels of the earth, to quarry out there 

I the valuable metals for his employers, to 

I take with him his child. And then, at 

' evening, after the day’s work was ended, 

they were both drawn up to the surface by 
l a bucket and rope, and returned to their 

I happy home. One evening, as they were 

drawn np from the mine as usual, the father 
heard a crackling noise above them. He 
looked up and saw that the rope was break- 
! ing, and that now only three or four strands 
i of it held him and his darling child from 
| destruction. 

l What was to be done ? Not a moment 
was to be lost; for manifestly the rope was 


not strong enough to bring them both to 
the surface, and therefore either one of 
them, or both, must perish. Immedi¬ 
ately the fond parental instinct of the fa¬ 
ther's heart determined upon what he 
would do. He resolved to sacrifice his own 
I life for that of his dearly-loved son. He 
I placed him in the bottom of the basket, 
i and said to him, “There, my child, there, 
lie quiet for a few moments, and you will 
be safe at the top. And then he threw 
himself over, and was dashed to pieces. 

Oh, how great, how very great was the 
love of that parent for his son ! And yet 
it was even small as compared with the 
love of that blessed Saviour who died for 
us on Calvary, and who said, “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.” 

The above story was told some time since 
to a little girl She was then a Roman 
Catholic. At once she saw its point, and 
felt its power, for her soul was moved 
within her, and she said, as the tears 
trickled down her cheeks, “ Oh, what love ! 
How Jesus must have loved me !” 

Some weeks afterwards this dear girl 
was laid upon a bed of illness : it was her 
death-bed. And just before she died, she 
called her mother to her, and said, “Dear¬ 
est mamma, I am going to leave you!” 
“Leave me, my child ?' “Yes, my dear 
mamma. I love you much, but I love 
Jesus very much too. I am going to Him. 
And you know, mamma, that it is far 
better than to live here, since He is willing 
to take me to Himself. But before I go, 
I want you to do me one thing.” 

“Well, my child,” said the weeping mo¬ 
ther, “ what is it ?” 

“ I want you, mamma, to go there at the 
foot of my bed, and you will find a little 
bag. In it there are eleven shillings. Will 

you take it, dear mamma, to Mr. D-, 

the minister, and ask him to give it to the 
Church Missionary Society? For oh, I 
love Jesus! and I would like that His 
command to go and preach the Gospel to 
every creature should be fulfilled” 
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THE HORNET. 

Great swarms of hornets plagued the 
Israelites in the days of Joshua. This was 
foretold by Moses, Dent. vii. 20 

The hornet is a species of wasp, but it is 
much more formidable than the common 
wasp, and much larger. Its colour is of a 
tawny yellow. 

The hornet selects for its nest the 
cavity of some old decayed tree, or some 
hollow immediately beneath its roots. The 
arrangement of the cells is beautiful, and 
of the most perfect order. The male in¬ 
sect, like the Dee, is destitute of a sting. 

The hornet is extremely voracious It 
preys on almost any kind of fresh animal 
substance which it can obtain, as well as 
honey, fruit, &c. Its sting is much dreaded, 
as it is often productive of serious conse¬ 
quences. 


EARLY PIETY. 

“ I bless thee, O God, for many things,” 
says Beza, in his will and testament; “ but 
especially that I gave up myself to thee at 
the early age of sixteen.” 


The flower, when offered in the bud, 
Is no mean sacrifice. 


THE KITE. 

The kite is a very ravenous ' 
bird. It is a native of almost i 
all the countries of Europe, ! 
and is found in Siberia, Africa, 
and in some of the provinces j i 
of America. The long wing 
and forked tail of the kite 
enable it to fly with great 
rapidity and ease. From its >: 
airy flight, it suddenly darts 
down upon the object of its ' | 
prey, such as rabbits, hares, 
game of all kinds, poultry, and 
birds which cannot fly. 

In ancient times, London 
swarmed with kites, when the 
streets were noted for their 11 
dirty state : indeed, at that | 

- J period they were necessary for 

the public health, and therefore by law it 
was forbidden to kill them. I 



THE KITE. 
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A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 


The scene represented here is explained in 
the following letter, addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary of a Missionary Society in America— 

“ Ogeechee Mission G. 

“Rev. and dear Brother, —I enclose 
you a draft for twenty-one dollars. It is 
the contribution of this Mission to Foreign 
Missions, and is to be applied to Africa. I 
am sorry it is not more, but much of it 
is the gift of the negroes. They have but 
little, but they cheerfully give of that 
little. 

“If you were to enter our small chapel 
on the Sunday of our collection, you could 
scarcely help smiling. You would see 
many of our old mammas (our Southern 
mode of address to the elderly negro wo¬ 
men) place in the plate or basket three, 
four, or more eggs. Thus, at the collection 
for Missions, we counted twenty-five dozen 
eggs. Living here iu the country, they 
cannot always have money, but they al¬ 
ways have eggs. 

“As they never like to come to the 
Lord's table without contributing their 


I mite, they have asked and obtained leave 
to make their offerings in this form. 

“We humbly trust that the Master will 
accept and bless the humble offerings of 
these his lowly children. 

“ Sincerely your brother in the ministry 
of our Lord J esus Christ, 

“W. C. Williams.” 


WHAT ENGLAND MIGHT DO. 

Supposing the Bible Society to continue 
its operations on the same scale as during 
the last two years, it will take upwards of 
six hundred and fifteen years to supply 
the Sacred Scriptures to the whole heathen 
world. The sum annually spent in spirits, 
wine, and malt liquor, would, in one year, 
purchase a two shilling copy of the Bible 
for each of the seven hundred millions of 
poor benighted heathens. 


Jesus said, “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature/’—Mark xvi. 15. 
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THE BIBLE NEGLECTED. 

In the gloomy cell of an Indian gaol a 
number of prisoners were attentively listen¬ 
ing to a gentleman, who was earnestly en¬ 
treating them to study the Scriptures. 
Wishing to ascertain if they possessed the 
precious volume, he put the question, 
“ Have any of you the Bible ?” After a 
considerable pause, a soldier, who was 
imder sentence of death for murdering a 
black man, broke the silence, and, amidst 
sobs and tears, confessed that he once had 
a Bible. “But,” said lie, “I sold it for 
drink. It was the companion of my youth. 
I brought it from my native land. “Oh ! 
if I had listened to my Bible, I should not 
have been here. ” 

David says, “ Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path. The en¬ 
trance of thy words givoth light, it giveth 
understanding unto the simple. My soul 
hath kept thy testimonies, and I love them 
exceedingly.” 

A CHILD'S PRATER. 

Jesus! my Saviour and my King, 

Be with me when I pray. 

Help me to feel my hopeless guilt. 

Then with thy blood for sinners spilt, 

Lord ! wash that guilt away. 

Safe under thy protecting arm. 

Oh keep thy child from ill; 

Beneath thy care I’m safe from barm, 

Nor death nor hell my soul alarm. 

For thou art with me still. 

Oh grant me freely to forgive 
All those that do me wrong; 

Help me my enemies to love. 

Help me in word and deed to prove 
That I to Christ belong. 

And when in death mine eyelids close, 

And life's last struggle’s o’er, 

Lord! on thy bosom let me fly 
To realms of endless joy on high, 

Where tears are wiped from every eye, 
And sorrow is no more. R. D. 


THE TREE THAT NEVER FADES. 

“Mary,” said George, “next summer I 
will not have a garden. Our pretty tree is 
dying, and I won’t love another tree as long 
as I live. I will have a bird next summer, 
and that will stay all summer. 

“George, don’t you remember my beau¬ 
tiful canary bird ? It died in the middle of 
the summer, and we planted bright flowers 
in the ground where we buried it. My 
bird did not live as long as the tree. ” 

“ Well, I don’t see that we can love any 
thing. Dear little brother died before the 
bird, and I loved him better than any bird, 
or tree, or flower. Oh, I wish we could have 
something to love that would not die !” 

The day passed. During the school hours, 
George and Mary had almost forgotten that 
their tree was dying ; but at evening, as 
they drew their chairs to the table where 
their mother was sittiug, and began to ar¬ 
range the seeds that they had been gather¬ 
ing, the remembrance of the tree came upon 
them. 

“Mother,” said Mary, “you may give 
these seeds to cousin John. I never want 
another garden. ” 

“Yes,” added George, pushing the papers, 
in which he had carefully folded them, 
i towards his mother ; “you may give them 
| all away. If I could find some seeds of a 
tree that would never fade, I should like 
then to have a garden. I wonder, mother, 
if there was ever such a garden.” 

“Yes, George, I have read of a garden 
where the trees never die. In the middle 
of it there runs a pure river of water, clear 
as crystal, and on each side of the river is 
the tree of life —a tree that never fades. 
That garden is heaven. There you may 
love, and love for ever. There will be no 
death, no fading there. Let jjour treasure 
be in the tree of life, and you will have 
something to which your young hearts may 
cling, without fear and without disappoint¬ 
ment. Love the Saviour here, and He will 
prepare you to dwell in those green pastures, 
and beside those still waters. ” 
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LITTLE JANE AHD ESB BEOTHEB. 

Near sunset, on a Summer’s eve, on rambling 
op a lane, 

I met a child, who told me that her name was 
“little Jane.” 

I lore to talk with children, so tarrying awhile, 

I thus addressed the maiden, as I sat upon the 
stile— 

“ Dear child,” said I, “ how i^ it that thus lonely 
here you stray? 

Have you no little brother to come out with you 
to play? 

A glance that pierced me through the heart shot 
from her starlike eyes, 

A pearly tear bedewed her cheek; I gazed in 
sad surprise. 

“ I have a little brother. Sir,” (’twas thus the 
maid replied,) 

“He went to heaven—a happy place—but 
mother said he died. 

No, mother, no, he is not dead—he is not dead, 1 ’ 
said I; 

1 “ For Jesus said, * He that believes in me shall 

never die/ 

| William believed his 8avh>ur, and I’ve often 

I beard him say, 

I He’d rather think of Jesus, than he’d pass his 
time at play. 

Can you. Sir, tell me where to go, that I may 
Jesus find: 

I’m sure He’d take me in His arms, He is so 
good and kind. 

With Him my little brother lives —my brother 
is not dead — 

But lives in heaven with Him by whom the little 
lambs are fed. 

Before he went, he gave to me his playthings 
and his books; 

He kissed me, and so happy seemed, I can’t for¬ 
get his looks. 

He was so glad to go away, and said it was no 
pain. 

To leave us for a little while, for we should meet 
again. 


And yet, kind Sir, I often cry, I am so much 
alone, 

I fear he has forgot me quite, so long he has been 
gone. 

I know he’s happy where he is, and do not wish 
him here. 

Please, Sir, is heaven a long way off, or is it 
very near? 

Could I just go and speak to Atm, then back to 
mother come. 

He knows so many pretty hymns, I’m sure he’d 
sing me some. 

In heaven the happy angels sing—in heaven 
they all rejoice; 

And then I know His Saviour hears my little 
brother’s voice. 

I sing his hymns, I love his way, his Saviour 
mine shall be; 

And then he may say, * Suffer little Jane to come 
to me.* 

And when I go. I’ll ask if I-?” " Dear 

child,” said I, “ forbear.” 

I descended from the stile, and I breathed a 
fervent prayer, 

That He who doth all blessings, unto those that 
ask, impart. 

Would be pleased with His grace divine to touch 
this youthful heart. 

So parting from the child, I said, “ God bless 
you, little Jane 

And ’twill be long ere I forget my ramble up the 
lane. 

May all who read this artless tale of simple faith 
and love, 

Be brought to seek the Saviour here, and dwell 
with Him above. 

Southsea. W. A. Morris. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Birds, in their little nests agree. 

And ’tis a shameful sight. 

When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight 

Dr. Watts. 
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! BE NOT DECEIVED; 
God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap, 
rt- Eor he that soweth to his 
I flesh shall of the flesh 
1 reap corruption; hut he 
] that soweth to the Spirit 
| shall of the Spirit reap 
$ LIFE EVERLASTING. 


Galatians vi. 
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1 INGENUITY OF THE EAT. 

I Wk have received an interesting communi- 
| cation from Mr. Bramhall, silversmith, of 
j Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, in which he 
1 states, that for a long time he constantly 
found the oil-bottle attached to his lathe 
emptied of its contents. Various plans were 
devised to find out the thief, but they all 
failed to discover the offender. At last Mr. 
Bramhall determined to watch. Through 
a hole in the door he peeped for some 
'time. At last he heard a gentle noise. 
Something was creeping up the framework of 
the lathe. It was a fine rat! Planting itself 
on the edge of the lathe, the ingenious crea¬ 
ture popped its tail inside the phial, then 
drew it out, and licked off the oil! This it 
continued to do until nearly every drop of 
oil was extracted! We have been at some 
pains to secure as faithful a picture of this 
incident as Mr. Weir’s skill can produce. 


TRUE COURAGE. 

“ Habby, what is the matter ?” said his 
mother, one day, as he ran in from school, 
And, throwing down his satchel, commenced 
crying. “Have you been kept in?” 

“No, mamma, but the boys have been 
laughing at me, and I can’t stand it. Let 
me go to another school.” 

“ What did you do to make them laugh?’ 

“They asked me to go with them and tip 
a poor woman’s apple-stand over, and said 
it was first rate fun.” 

“ What did you say 

“ I said my mother would feel dreadfully 
to have me to do such a thing ; and then 
they laughed, and Robert Bell said, ‘ Does 
your mother know you are out T and 
another boy said I was tied to your apron¬ 
string. They called me a ‘tell-tale,’and 
said I was going to tell the teacher of 
them, and when I said, ‘I have never been 
‘brought up to tell tales, Robert Bell called 
out, ‘There’s his mother again. Three 
•cheers for Harry Reed’s mother !’ I felt 
angry enough to knock him down.” 

, “ Keep cool, my boy,” said Mrs. Reed : 

“come sit down, and let me see whether 
you have any reason to be so excited.’ 


“O mamma, you don’t know how pro¬ 
voking it is to be laughed at, or you 
wouldn’t say so. ” 

“If mother don’t, I do,” said Many’s i 
father, who had come in just in time to hear | 
his story; “and I know a better way than | 
knocking down.” , 

“ What is that, papa ?’ I 

“ Have true courage, my boy, and don’t I 
notice their laughter.” , 

“ I have tried. I cannot bear it, papa.” ! , 
“ What kind of a boy is Robert, Harry ?” [ I 

said Mr. Reed. I 

“ He is a new scholar : his father is rich, | 

and he has plenty of money in his pocket I 

every day.” 

“Is he a good boy in school ?’ 

“No, sir; our teacher told him to-day 
that he was more trouble than all the rest 
put together.” 

“I suppose, if you were a man, you 
would fight a duel with Robert Bell, and 
one kill the other.” 

“Why, papa, you don’t think I’d be so , , 
wicked.” 1 

“ When grown-up people feel as you did • i 
to-day, when you wanted to knock Robert 
down, they sometimes meet and shoot at | 
each other with pistols, because they won’t 
stand being laughed at. It takes more | 

real courage, my dear boy, to do right in | 

spite of ridicule, than to fight. I hope you 1 
will show yourself a truly brave boy.” 

“I will try, papa, but it is very hard.” , 
For a while things went on pretty I 
smoothly with Harry, until one day he 
came home looking flushed and unhappy. 

He sat down to dinner, but just as he had i i 
begun to eat, he laid down his knife and | 
fork, and, leaning back in his chair, said, “ I 
am not hungry, mamma.” 

“ Have you been eating, Harry ?’ 

“No, mamma, but Robert Bell acts worse 
than ever.” 

‘ ‘ What has he done V I 

“To-day we were playing at ball, and a I 
little girl, no bigger than our Matty, came | j 
by with a basket of potatoes as heavy as 
she could carry, and Robert Bell turned it 
upside down, and scattered them into the 
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gutter. The little girl sat down and cried 
out loud; and as 1 started to go and pick 
them up, Robert began to laugh, and said, 
‘Go help your sister, Harry !’ ” 

“ Didn’t you go and help her !' f 

“No, mamma, the boys laughed so that 
I could not do it.” 

“My dear Harry, your fear of ridicule 
has made you <Jo wrong already. You fear 
man more than God. If you begin to sin 
through dread of being laughed at, there is 
no telling where you will stop. I have 
| known young men to leave a Christian 
home with good principles, and, rather than 
, have wicked companions know that they 
are obeying a pious mother’s counsel, they 
yield to temptation and go to ruin.” 

| “I have felt soriy all day, every time I 
| have thought of that poor little girl, 

mamma.” 

“Well, Harry, then take a bold stand on 
the side of right, and make up your mind 
you will not do wrong, even if you are 
laughed at.” 

' “ Mamma, I have not told you half the 

| trouble I have had to-day. My piece 

begun— * My mother, when 1 learned that 
[ thou wast dead.' I found it in the new 
book Uncle Edward gave me. I knew it 
by heart, but as soon as I had said the first 
line, I saw Robert Bell winking and laugh- 
1 ing. It put me all out, and I forgot half of 

! it, and spoke so poorly that Mr. Lee told 

j me to commit my piece perfectly next time. ” 

“ Harry, are you going to let Robert 
I Bell make you ashamed of your mother.” 

| i “No, mamma, but I am tired of tryiug 
| to get along. After school the boys went 

I I off bathing. They begged me to go, and 

( said papa was away from home, and never 

1 would know it, and you wouldn’t care. I 

knew better, and refused a good many 
I times without giving any reason. At last 
Robert came up and said, ‘His mother 
won’t let him,’ and they went off singing, 
Mr mother, when I learned that thou 
wast dead!’ Now, mamma, how can I stay 
| at such a school ?” 

i “Harry, you may find the samo trials at 

i any school, and after you leave school, and 


all through life. Wicked young men will 
seek to lead you astray by laughing at your 
mother’s influence ana instructions. Now, 
my boy, what are you going to do ? Will 
you yield to the fear of ridicule, and com¬ 
mit one sin after another, until you are as 
ba^l, and perhaps worse, than those who 
laugh at you ; or will you rise above it, and 
show a true Christian courage ? If you 
can’t bear it now, you will find it still 
harder when you are a man in size, and 
when your evil passions have strengthened. 
Pray to God to help you; and when you find 
the boys disposed to make fun of you, go 
on in the right way. They will soon see 
your firmness, and let you alone. If 
Christopher Columbus had been like yon, 
he never would have discovered America. ” 

“ >^as he ever laughed at, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, Harry, he had to bear a great deal 
of ridicule before he could persuade people 
that he was any thing but an idle adven¬ 
turer. When he tried to prove the exist¬ 
ence of undiscovered land beyond the sea, 
he was laughed at and persecuted in many 
ways. He did not mind it, but went on 
and accomplished his discovery, and silenced 
his adversaries. He is now a revered and 
honoured man.” 

“Everybody can’t be like Christopher 
Columbus, mamma.” 

“ Well, my dear boy, every one can 
imitate Christ. Wicked men clothed him 
in purple robes, mocked him, and blind¬ 
folded him, and smote him in the face. 
They laughed at him, and wagged their 
heads when he was dyin^ He never be¬ 
came angry, though his slightest wish could 
have destroyed them. He prayed for his 
cruel mockers with his last breath. Now, 
Harry, if you will pray to Christ, He will 
make you a brave Christian, and you will 
be thankful as long as you live, that you 
learned to bear ridicule in your youth.” 

“Dear mother, I will try to remember 
all you have said. ” 

“ Do, my boy, and when you are older; 
you will be able to rdkist the temptations 
which you will meet in every effort to do 
right, and l>e a truly courageous man.” 
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Harry did not forget his mother’s good 
advice. He felt very sorry that he let 
that little girl sit and cry when he might 
have picked up her potatoes. He has never 
shown such sinful cowardice again. If he 


goes on as he has begun, the schoolboys 
will find laughing at Harry Reed is very un¬ 
profitable business, and they will be obliged 
to seek some other means of amusement. 
Boys! never be afraid of doing what is right. 


I 

I 

i 


i 

i 
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TRAVELLING IN THIBET. 

Thibet is a far distant country, to the north 
of India. 

The animals upon which they ride there 
are called Yaks, and are as large as English 
cattle. The body is long, and the head 
droops, while there is a rise or lump on the 
shoulder. The hair is long and full on the 
side, especially near the fore-part of the 
animal. The yak makes a strange noise, 
something like the grunt of a hog, but more 
like a bellow. It is often called the grunt¬ 
ing ox. The milk is good. In colour, the 
yak presents all the varieties of our own 
oxen. The tail is long and bushy. It is 
nsed as a whisk to drive away flies, <kc. 

Thibet is a very cold country. The snow 
never melts on the mountains. The road 
over them, however, leads to regions where 
millions of our fellow-creatures live in 
spiritual darkness. They have never h6ard 
of Christ, the friend of sinners, the Saviour 
who died for the world. Which of our 
young readers will help to send the Mis¬ 
sionaries to teach them ? 


THE HEATHEN'S FRIEND. 

A dear little boy, about four years old, was 
told by his father, that if he would abstain 
from the use of sugar in his coffee and tea 
for one month, he would give him a parti¬ 
cular sum of money. He did so; and, on re¬ 
ceiving the proposed sum, brought it to 
school, to assist in sending the Gospel to 
heathen children. 


LYING. 

In the country of Siam, he who tells a lie is 
punished, according to law, by having his 
mouth sewed up. This may appear dread¬ 
ful, but what severity is too great against one 
who commits so great a sin ? “ Lying lips 

are abomination to the Lord ; but they that 
deal truly are his delight.”—Prov. xii. 22. 


The lip of truth shall be established for 
ever, but a lying tongue is but for a 
moment.—Prov. xii 19. 
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LITTLE BENNY’S DEFINITION. 

“ Children,” I said to a class of little 
ones, “ what is conscience ?” I knew it was 
a hard question for such young minds, but 
I wished to draw out their thoughts. 

They looked at each other, but gave me 
no answer. 

“ I don’t know such a big word as that,” 
said one. 

Then I asked if they had never felt 
something within them, when about to do 
wrong, saying, “Little boy, don’t do so; 
it is not right.” 

Light broke over their faces at once. 
When the question was put into a simpler 
form, to their experience, they understood 
it. “Now,” I repeated, “what is con¬ 
science ?” 

“It’s when Jesus whispers into our 
hearts,” spoke out my good little Benny. 

Was not this a sweet answer ? 


THOUGHTS. 

Ill thoughts (says Sibbes) are as little 
thieves, which, creeping in at the window, 
open the door to greater. Thoughts are 
seeds of actions. These, especially when 
they are helped forward by Satan, make the 
life of many good Christians almost a mar¬ 
tyrdom. 


THE CONFECTIONER’S SABBATH. 

A few years ago, as a little girl, between 
three and four years old, was going with 
her mother to a place of worship in London, 
on a Sabbath morning, seeing several con¬ 
fectioners’ shops open, she said, “ Mother, 
the Jews keep their Sabbath on the Satur¬ 
day, and we keep ours on the Sunday. 
When do confectioners keep their Sab¬ 
bath?” 

Might she not have added, “When do 
many grocers, butchers, greengrocers, fruit¬ 
erers, beersellers, &c., keep their Sabbath ?” 
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A WORD TO THE LITTLE ONES. 

“ Oh, do not be discouraged. 

For Jesus is your friend/’ 

This is one of the many beautiful songs I 
have heard Sabbatli-school children sing. 
Perhaps you have all heard it; and I know 
that many of you have sung it. 

I heard, not long since, of a gentleman 
who had been to the Sabbath school; and, 
when he returned home, he sat down in his 
chair, and was looking very sad and dis¬ 
couraged. He was a Sabbath-school teacher, 
and he had begun to think that he should 
never see any good results from his efforts 
to teach others ; and this troubled him very 
much. Just then his little girl passed through 
the room, singing, in a clear, merry voice— 
“ Oh, do not be discouraged, 

For Jesus is your friend.” 

In a moment his face lighted up, all sad¬ 
ness was gone, and he was happy again. 
What made this great change, all so sud¬ 
denly too ? Just these four words, “ Jesus 
is your friend.” “ Oh, yes !” he thought, 
“ Jesus is my friend, and He will help me. 
I can never fail while his grace is promised. 
Thus w'as the father’s heart cheered by a 
simple Sabbath-school song. 

Have you, my readers, this same Jesus 
as your friend ? Have you given Himyour 
hearts ? Do you all love and trust Him ? 
If so, you are truly happy. Nothing can 
harm you, for He will always take care of 
you. He is the great Shepherd ; and little 
children w ho love Him are his lambs, whom 
He delights to watch over and keep from 
evil. When you are sick, he can make you 
well; when in trouble, He can cheer and 
comfort you; when you have no. earthly 
friend, He can always be near, for He is 
everywhere. And, above all, when you 
come to die, He can take away all fear; 
and, after death, can take you to heaven— 
that happy home—to live for ever with 
Him. How many little children will begin 
to seek Him now, that they may be his 
when He gathers all his lambs to his bosom ? 
May every reader of this little book bo 
amongst that happy number! “ 
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USEFUL REFLECTION. 

A boy, about six years old, was one 

day sitting very thoughtful. Being asked 
what he was thinking about, “ I am think¬ 
ing,” said he, “of the great God of heaven : 
and that I must die.” 


THE OLIVE-TREE. 

The olive-tree grows in many parts of the 
world. There is the natural and the wild 
olive. Our readers will remember what 
St. Paul says concerning them, and to what 
he likens them. The good or natural olive 
is about the height of the willow. The 
colour of its leaves is also much like those 
of that tree. In the month of June it puts 
forth white flowers, which grow in bunches. 

1 There are few who have not seen the fruit 
bottled in the windows of grocers’ shops. It is 
first green, then it turns rather a pale 
colour, and, when ripe, becomes black. The 
wood is yellow. A great deal of it is made 
into pretty and useful ornaments at the 
House of Industry at Jerusalem, and sold 
for the benefit of the institution. The wild 
olive-tree is smaller than the natural olive 
in all its parts. The people of God, like 
the natural olive, ought to bring forth fruit 
to the glory of his name. (See next page.) 


DERVISHES. 

Many of our readers, no doubt, have heard 
of the dervishes of the East. They are re¬ 
ligious devotees; that is, they are persons 
who pretend to give themselves up entirely 
to the observance of their religion. In 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Turkey, there are 
large numbers of them. They go about 
begging. The Mohammedans think they 
| are holy people, and therefore they help 
j them. But it is to be feared that they are 
as bad, and even worse, than the rest of the 
people. 

These dervishes dress in various ways. 
Some wear turbans; others have over 
their heads a large handkerchief, like the 
Bedouins, with a kind of rope coiled round 
the forehead. 


Then there are some who wear the high 
felt cap, as seen in the engraving. Most of 
those who wear this cap are called dancing 
dervishes. It is part of their religion to 
dance and whirl about till they become 
almost mad, and then, tired and exhausted, 
they fall to the ground. 

The derv ishes are very bitter and violent 
if any one does any thing that they think is 
against their false religion. When visitors 
at Jerusalem have gone to the great mosque, 
the Pasha of the city has always been 
obliged to have the dervishes locked up, 
lest they should attack and do harm to any 
of them. (See next page.) 


A CAY ASS. 

A cayass is the chief attendant and guard 
of any person in authority in the East. 
The Pasha of J erusalem has his cavasses; 
the Governor of the city has his; the 
Bishop has his; and so have all the Con¬ 
suls. These men generally go with them 
wherever they go. They are armed, for 
the purpose, if necessary, of protecting their 
employers.' Some of these men are Chris¬ 
tians ; but the greater number are Moham¬ 
medans. They sometimes understand more 
than one language, and are therefore able 
to be interpreters for their masters. 

Our engraving is taken from a photo¬ 
graph of the Austrian Consul’s cavass at 
Jerusalem, and a favourite dog. His tall 
stick is the badge of office; and when the 
Consuls journey abroad, all who meet them 
know who they are. (See next page.) 


THE FIG-TREE 

The fig-tree is very well known in England, 
and it is generally trained against a wall. 
In the East it becomes quite a large tree, 
and its fruit is an article of food. The fruit 
varies in size according to the kind. In 
many parts of the world a very large tree is 
found, under this name, with fine spreading 
branches. Thi$ is the kirid represented in 
the illustration on the next page. The fruit, 
however, is small, and is. generally eaten. 
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THE ORANGE-TREE. as a medicine. What is called a decoction 

Few trees are more beautiful than the of this is made with boiling water, and it is 
orange-tree. When full grown it is about said to be very valuable in curing some 
the size of an apple-tree. The foliage is of kinds of sickness. (See ]*age 121.) 
a dark rich green. It is very wonderful to _ 


see, in the season, ripe fruit, green fruit, 
and blossom, all on the same tree. That is 
the reason why oranges are to be had for so 
many months during the year. 

There is no part of the world where 
oranges grow to greater perfection than in 
Palestine. (Seepage 121.) 

A TUBE AT JERUSALEM. 

This man is quite a character. He is a 
servant in the house of a respectable prose¬ 
lyte in Jerusalem. Solyman, for that is 
his name, has a good character for honesty 
and sobriety. But he is very obstinate and 
self-willed, and this has sometimes led to 
his being sent away. 

But he manages to get back to the service 
and favour of his employers. He goes 
away perhaps for about a week. Another 
man comes to take his place. Solyman 
waits his time. He comes to the door and 
knocks. It is opened by a female servant, 
and, notwithstanding her shouts and en¬ 
treaties, he walks straight forward into the 
courtyard, takes away the broom from his 
successor, who may be in the act of sweep¬ 
ing, and coolly sweeps him out of the house. 
He then goes about his former business, 
just as if nothing had happened, and so he 
is restored to favour. (See page 121.) 

A JEWISH MASON. 

This is the likeness of a Jewish mason who 
did a great deal of work in the building of 
a church at Jerusalem. He is dressed in 
his best clothes. The colours of the robes 
and slippers are very bright and gay, for of 
this the natives are very fond. The man is 
a Mohammedan. (See page 121.) 

THE TAMARISK-TREE. 

The tamarisk-tree affords a grateful shade 
to the weary traveller from the heat of the 
eastern sun. The bark of the tree is used 


THE CHILD WITH FLOWERS. 

A child beside a running stream 
Sat smilingly at play; 

Her hands were filled with pretty flowers. 
Which made her young heart gay. 

She gazed upon them with delight, 

They were so beautiful and bright. 

And ever and anon a flower 
Into the stream she cast; 

Then clapped her hands, and smiled to see 
How swift it glided past. 

And thus she threw them one by one. 

Till all her pretty flowers were gone. 

Then when she found no more were left, 
The little maiden wept; 

And wished, but wished in vain, that she 
Her pretty flowers had kept. 

The stream refused to hear her cry. 

Give back my flowers”—it glided by. 

And yet again her little plaint 
Fell sadly on my ear; 

It pained me much to see her grief. 

Her useless cry to hear. 

For only echo caught the strain, 

“Give back my pretty flowers again.” 

And thus have children of the loss 
Of golden hours to mourn ; 

The opportunities they lose 
Will never more return. 

Dear little ones! seek Christ to-day, 

For days of grace soon pass away. 

The stream of time is flowing fast: 

Oh see that you improve 

The precious season you enjoy, 

To serve the God of love; 

Else soon your bitter cry may be, 

“ Give back, give back my hours to me.” 
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LEARNING THE HARP. 

My little boy Henry once said to me, “Oh, 
mamma, I should not like to die, it must be 
so cold in the churchyard. ” 

“My darling,” I replied, “your little 
body will feel nothing then. If you are good, 
and love Jesus, He will take you to that 
beautiful heaven where He now live3. ” 

“But, mamma,” he said, “1 can’t play 
the harp, and I must learn the harp before 
I can go to heaven.” 

It struck me what a beautiful thing it 
would be for every little one to try and 
learn the harp for heaven. Now, let us 
see how we can do it. Suppose we give 
names to the strings. The first we will call 
love, another peace, then faith, then gentle¬ 
ness, then obedience, then constant prayer, 
and another holy joy. Imagine, if we 
always struck chords on such notes as these, 
what beautiful harmonies we should make; 
how much it would be like the music of 
heaven; the songs would all sound forth— 
All praise to our Maker, all honour to our 
Saviour, and all joy for our redemption. 
Oh! little ones, do try and play on this 
harp, it will add so much to your happiness 
on earth, and you. will soon 

“ catch a hymn of love, 

From the angel-hafps that ring above.” 

Think, when you feel an angry word rifling, 
or .when you feel inclined to be disobedient, 
How will that sound on my harp ? Try on 
all the strings, and not one would sound. 
No, that would make a discord on this hea¬ 
venly harp, and there must be nothing out 
of tune there. Every evening try and re¬ 
member how many notes you have struck 
during the day. Have you given proof of 
love to the Saviour, who loved you more 
than life ? or to your dear parents 1 If so, 
that was a beautiful tune. Or did you, in a 
gentle, kind way, put a stop to some little 
dispute between your brothers and sisters I 
That certainly was striking the harp. And 
did you lift vour little heart in prayer to 
Ood for those many blessings He has pro¬ 
mised to those who ask for them ? and did 
you feel fall of jfty and thankfulness for 


the many blessings He has bestowed on you ? 
Then that was a hymn that Jesus would 
love to listen to. Let us all pray— 

“ Oh, may my heart in tune be found, 

Like David’s harp of solemn sound.” 

r Mamma. 

THE LITTLE LESSON. 

“ Mamma, I little, and I want a little verse 
big as I,” said Eddy, seeing his older sisters 
and brothers studying their Sabbath lessons. 
Mamma called him to her side, and she 
taught him this: “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on mebut when he learned it by 
heart, he said, ‘ ‘ Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on 1.” It is a precious little prayer for 
every child, both small and great. 


HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD 

O Jesus ! let a little child 
Thy invitation plead; 

1 know my soul is full of sin, 

I know my utmost need. 

I cannot save myself at all, . 

My heart ia io defiled, . .. . . 

But suffer me to come to Thee,— 

I am a little child. 

I often try to pray to Thee, . 

But words and wishes fail. 

And Satan whispers in my ear, 

“ Christ cares not for thy tale.” 

Then help me when I come to Thee, 
Show me Tby mercy mild, 

And suffer me to come to thee,—' 

I am a little child. 

Teach me to be a patient child. 

To do Thy utmost will; 

Teach me to feel through all my grief. 
My Saviour loves me still. 

Through every childish grief and woe. 
Through tempests fierce and wild, 
Lord, suffer me to come to Thee,— 

I am a little’child. 
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Who could have supposed that in any part 
of the world children were actually hawked 
about for sale by their parents, had not 
such sad sights been witnessed by some of 
our Missionaries, and by others who have 
visited heathen lands ? The engraving re¬ 
presents this unnatural act. There a fa¬ 
ther and mother are seen with their chil¬ 
dren—two boys, one being in each of the 
panniers over the father's shoulders—en¬ 
deavouring to dispose of them in the way 
of sale. One of the children was about six 
yeira of age, and the other about four. 
They were brought to Dr. Smith, Bishop of 
Victoria, when he was walking, a few years 
ago, in the neighbourhood of Shanghae, in 
China, in company with Mr. Hobson, the 
English chaplain in that town. Both chil¬ 
dren were offered to be sold to the bishop 
for four dollars—about sixteen shillings— 
the pair. The mother stood by with a babe 
in her arms, apparently quite unmoved. 
Extreme poverty had led them thus to offer 
these little ones for Bale. 


Right feelings were stifled by heathen¬ 
ism. Even love itself—a parent’s love- 
soon gives way before it, so that we not only 
hear of the sale, but often of the murder, 
of children by their parents, in countries 
where the light of the Gospel has never 
coma Dear young friends, fail not to pity 
and pray for such, that they may hear and 
know “the truth as it is in Jesus” before 
they die. 

A LITTLE CHILD’S HAHD. 

In olden days there were angels who came 
and took men by the hand, and led them 
away from the city of destruction. We 
see no white-winged angels now. But 
men are led away from threatening 
tion ; a hand is put into theirs, which 
them forth gently toward a calm and 
land, so that they look no more 
and the hand may be a little child’s. 

Silas Mamer , or the Weaver of Ravelor, 

“And a little child shall lead them.* 1 
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“ GOVERN YOUR TEMPERS.” 

“Bertie, dear Bertie, will you not say 
good night to me f ’ pleaded tho sweet voiqc 
of Minnie Hamilton, as she wound her anus 
affectionately around her brother’s neck. 

“No,” he replied angrily, pushing her 
away from him. 

“Come now, Bertie, do forgive me, and 
let us kiss and be friends; will you not, 
Bertie dear V* 

He answered not, but only looked sulkily 
out of the window. Minnie’s blue eyes 
filled with tears. “You know I did not 
spoil your kite on purpose, dear "brother, ” 
she said : “but it is my bed-time; anti, if 
you will not forgive me, I must pray to 
Godand the child left the room. 

Five minutes after, she was kneeling in 
her own little chamber, and pleading at the 
throne of grace on her brother’s behalf. 
Her prayer was simple; but tho Good 
Shepherd did not despise even this little 
one of his flock. “Dear, kind Saviour,” 
she pleaded, in earnest, child-like accents, 
“do, please, make dear Bertie forgive me. 

1 am so sorry 1 made him angry ; but I did 
not mean to do so. Pour into his heart 
thy Holy Spirit, and let him love me again ; 
and may he grow up a great aud good mau, 
and be a comfort to dear mamma. Dear 
Jesus, please hear me, though I am a 
wicked, sinful child, and make us live very 
happily together on earth ; and when thou 
seest fit, grant, most gracious God, that we 
may meet at thy great white throne, where 
all is peace and love, and join dear papa in 
singing, Glory, glory, glory.” And then 
the littlo one, after commending herself to 
her heavenly Father’s keeping, lay down to 
rest. The moon shone in at the window, 
and revealed the lovely child as she trau- i 
quilly slept. One little arm was thrown | 
carelessly on the snowy counterpane, with 
which it vied for whiteness, whilst the long 
golden hair was tossed back from the pale 
brow. The soft, silky eyelashes shaded 
little dimpled cheeks, on which the roseate 
hue of sleep rested. A beautiful revelation 
from the home of light the slumbering child 
appeared. Her little hands clasped tightly 


a small text-book; and ever and anon a , 
sweet smile parted her cherub lips, whilst 
two angels watched around with outspread 
wings. 1 

The sun shone brightly the next morn¬ 
ing; ,flowers of a thousand varied hues 
yielded their delicious perfumes, eiich one a 
reminder in itself of the great and glorious 
Giver of all good things. Bertie, who had 
passed a restless, sleepless night, arose 
early, with tho determination of seeking 
his little sister, and asking her pardon. 

Hastily he dressed himself, and hurried 
down stairs. The breakfast was still un- . 
touched; and neither Mrs. Hamilton nor 
Minnie were there. “ Perhaps my sister is 
iu the schoolroom,” he said to himself : “I 
will go aud see.” He was hastening in that 
direction, when he met his mother, weeping 
bitterly. She heeded not her child’s in¬ 
quiry of what was the matter. “ Where is 
Minnie?” at length Bertie asked anxiously. 
3Irs. Hamilton suppressed her grief, and, 

| holding out her hand, said sadly, “Come 
aud see.” Tremblingly Bertie followed his 
mother. A feeling of dread aud awe crept 
over him, he scarcely knew wherefore. Mrs. 
Hamilton stopped at Minnie’s door, and 
gently opened it. Oh, what a picture was 
i revealed to Bertie’s gaze. There, indeed, 

| lay his sister; but how? Asleep! Ah, 
more than that; for she would never wake 
again—never ask in imploring accents, 

“ Won’t you say good night, dear Bertie.” 

The flush that in sleep had looked so 
lovely was now gone, and her features, 
j though beautiful in death, were pale as 
marble. The pretty flower had been culled 
ere midday had scorched it. No more 
would storms mar its loveliness: trans¬ 
planted to a brighter and happier land, it 
reared its head where it should never fade, 
or droop, or die.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” cried Bertie, in 
a tone of anguish, “ will she never speak to 
me again ? shall I never , never see her 
more?” 

“ I trust so, my boy. Dear Minnie is 
only gone before: will you not try to 
walk in her footsteps ? Then, my child, 
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you will meet again where parting is t no 
more.” 

“ Oh, I can never go to her, mamma : I 
am a naughty, wicked, selfish boy, and she 
was so good and gentle. Mamma, I would 
not say good night to her last evening;” 
and Bertie hid his face on Mrs. Hamilton’s 
shoulder, and wept convulsively. 

“Hush, hush, dear Bertie, and tell me 
what do you mean ?” 

Amidst suffocating sobs, the little boy 
told his mother how he had been playing 
with his sister the previous evening, and 
accidentally Minnie had stepped on his kite, 
and broken it. “And oh, mamma,” he 
said, in conclusion, “I was in such a 
passion, that I would not forgive her, 
though she begged so hard. I little thought, 
when she left the room, I should never see 
her alive again. Minnie, dear Minnie.” 
And again the child’s grief became uncon¬ 
trollable. Mrs. Hamilton was scarcely less 
affected than her boy; but in a few 
minutes, she said gently, “Shall we pray, 
dear Bertie, that God will enable you, for 
the future, to strive to govern your temper V 
And there, by the loved one’s side, they 
knelt—the mother and her boy. Bertie 
never forgot his sister; and, long after, he 
used to look back on that hour as the one 
in which he first really prayed to conquer 
his evil passions. 

Minnie’s prayer was answered, for Bertie 
lived to grow up “a great and good man 
but the remembrance of his last words to 
his little sister never ceased to bring with it 
a pang of reproach. Oh that you, dear 
children, would strive daily, and pray more 
earnestly, to govern your tempers. One 
unkind word may be a source of lasting 
grief to you ; one cruel blow the sorrow of 
a lifetime. Ask God, then, to help you by 
his Holy Spirit to love one another. Then, 
when He shall call you to your eternal 
home, Jesus shall carry you in his bosom ; 
and you shall unite with the little lambs of 
his fold in praising and loving God for 
ever. D. M. T. 


THE BROKEN JUG. 

Mrs. Maitland and. her little daughter 
Fanny were returning home through the 
churchyard, when they were arrested by the 
sound of childish sobs.. On coming to the 
place from which the noise proceeded, they 
found a little girl sitting on a newly-made 
grave, her pinafore up to her eyes, weeping 
bitterly. On the ground, by her side, were 
the remains of a broken jug. 

“ My dear child, what is the cause of all 
this grief ?” asked Mrs. Maitland. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said the little girl, “my 
father will beat me. He sent me to the 
Green Dragon for some beer; and when I 
was coming back, my foot caught on a stone, 
and I fell, and broke the jug, and spilt all 
the beer. Oh, what shall I do ?” 

Mrs. Maitland tried to comfort the poor 
little girl, and the tears stood in Fanny’s 
eyes, she felt so'sorry for her. 

“Where is your mother?” asked Mrs. 
Maitland. 

“She is in heaven, ma’am. She said 
she was going there just before she left us. 

I should very much like to go too. My 
mother said there was no more sorrow, nor 
sickness, nor pain, there; and I feel sorry 
all the day now. This is my mother’s 
grave ; and when my father drinks the beer, 
he is so cross, and beats me, and then L 
come here, and can do nothing but cry.” 

“Poor child,” said Mrs. Maitland. “God 
will be your friend if you ask Him, better 
than any earthly friend; and if you love 
and serve Him here, He will take you at 
last to live with Him in the bright and 
happy land where your mother has gone. 

I will go home with you, and ask your 
father not to punish you for what was only 
an accident.” 

When the father saw his child return 
without the beer, he was very angry, and 
was seizing her roughly by the shoulder to 
beat her, when the lady stepped up, and said 
she would pay for the jug, and that the 
little girl could not help falling. When the 
lady put a shilling in the man’s hand, he 
became calmer, and said lie would forgive' 
the child, as the lady wished it. 
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Mrs. Maitland spoke to 
him kindly of the error of 
his ways, and exhorted him 
to abandon his besetting sin 
—which was the love of 
strong drink—and come to 
the Lord Jesus Christ for 
pardon; and he promised to 
think of what she said. 

“Oh, mamma,” said little 
Fanny, as soon as they had 
left the miserable cottage, 

“ how thankful I am for my 
kind parents. How sad to 
be like poor little Jane. No 
kind mother to love her; 
and her father so cruel too. 

It makes me think of my 
little hymn”— 

‘Not more than others I 
deserve, , 

Yet God has given me more.’ 

“Yes, my darling, you 
ought to be thankful. There j 
are thousands of poor children j 
as neglected anti uncared for 
as little Jane. Let us pray 
for them, and do all we can 
to comfort and help them.” 

“May I give little Jane 
some of my playthings, 
mamma ?” asked Fanny. 

“Yes, my dear, I am quite 
willing. ” 

“And one of my frocks, 

mamma f My blue one will just lit her.” 

“\Ve will see, my Fanny, what can be 
done for her,” said Mrs. Maitland. “I like 
to see my little girl anxious to help those 
who are in distress. But we must hasten 
home now, or dear papa will be waiting for 
his tea.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All tha baek Numbers of the New Series of the 
Children’s Friend ms? be hsd through any Bookseller. 

We shall be obliged if our readers will endeavour to 
extend our eircnlation amongst their friends. House»to» 
House Csnvsssing Bills may be had (gratia) on appliea- 
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binding, nothing illustrative of the Alphabet has, we 
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comparison to it”— Illustrated London News. 
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LITTLE BELLA’S FOUR TEXTS. 


have four texts, one for the morning, and 
one for the middle of the day* and one for 


“ Mamma,” said Bella, a little girl of six 
years old, one evening to her mother, “ I 
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the evening, and one for when I go to bed. 
Shall I say them to you V 9 

“Do, my love,” replied her mother. 

“My morning one,” said Bella, “is, 

1 Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners ;’ and my middle-of-the-day one is, 

* Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you restand 
my evening one is, 4 Him that cometh unto 
me I will in nowise cast out;’ and my one 
for when I go to bed is, 4 God is love.’ ” 

“ And very good and appropriate I think 
they are,” said her mother; “for when you 
say, in the morning, Jesus Christ came to 
save sinners, you may think, Well, I am a 
sinner, so He came to save me. How I 
should love Him for that, and how I must 
try to obey Him all day. Then, by the mid¬ 
dle of the day, perhaps you have been 
naughty, and feel sorry for it, or something 
may have vexed you, and then that verse 
comes sweetly into your mind, 4 Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
aud I will give you rest.’ And in the even¬ 
ing, however naughty or foolish you may 
have been, you can still remember the pro¬ 
mise, ‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in 
nowise cast outaud then, when bed-time 
comas, and you look back on all that has 
happened during the day, aud how kind 
God has beeu to you in many ways, you 
can say, with all your heart, 4 God is love.’” 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Bella, ea¬ 
gerly ; “that’s it. Wheu I say my morn- 
niug text, and think, Jesus came to save ' 
me, I will love and try to obey Him. And 
in the midtile of the day I will say, 4 Come 
unto me,’ and I will goto Jesus, and ask 
Him to wash me in his blood, and then I 
shall feel Him taking me in his arms, and I 
will say, I will do any thing mamma wants 
me to do, and try to be good. And in the 
evening, when I say, ‘Him that cometh 
unto me I will in nowise cast out,’ I will 
think Jesus won’t say, Go away ; I want a 
better little girl than you. And at night, 
when I go to bed, I will remember all these 
things, and I will say, 4 God is love.’ ” 


THE SINNER’S HIDING-PLACE. 

Jesus ! lover of my soul. 

Let me to Thy bosom fly. 

While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high: 

Hide me, 0 my Saviour! hide. 
Till the storm of life is past: 
Safe into the haven guide: 

0, receive my soul at last! 


LITTLE ROSALIE’S SOLILOQUY ON HER 
BIRTHDAY. 

Five years ago, a little speechless babe. 
Helpless aud sad, on nurse’s lap I lay; 

My infant heart to each soft feeling dead. 

My soul unused, my lips untaught, to pray. 

But now, O Lord, that infant heart can prize, 
Those speechless lips delight to sing Thy love; 
And all my young affections learn to rise. 

To seek my Saviour in the courts above. 

0 grant me faith to give each circling year. 
With all its hopes and all its cares, to Thee; 
My breast alike from every slavish fear. 

Alike from pride, and from vain-glory free! 

And grant me strength to choose the humble 
path. 

In which the lowly, mild Redeemer trod. 
When He for sinful man endured the wrath, 
And won the grace of his offended God! 

Like Him may I, with meek and patient mind, 
The way of life, the narrow way, pursue; 

To do, to bear, to wait Thy will, resigned. 

To man as faithful as to Jesus true! 

And when the gloomy shades of death descend, 
And nature shrinks amidst the last alarms, 
Dear Lord, from heaven in smiling mercy bend, 
And snatch my trembling spirit to Thine 
arms! 

Dr. Huie. 


It will cost something to be religious; it 
will cost more not to be so. 
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THE BOY’S DREAM. 

One summer’s evening a little boy was sit¬ 
ting on the threshold of a neat little cottage 
in a country village, and, as the shades of j 
night descended upon him, be fell asleep, 
and dreamed. In his dream he was an old 
man with grey hairs on his head ; and upon 
thinking over his past life, he said to him¬ 
self, “ 1 have lived all these years .and not 
known God, the Great Father. I have 
never thought any thing about religion. 
Oh that I had my time to live over again! 

I I would learn to live for some good pur- 
1 pose. I would strive to make myself useful 
j m the world, and to know the Great Fa- 

! therof which the Bible speaks.” The sun 

had sunk to rest, and darkness covered 
the face of the earth, when this little boy 
awoke, and found himself once more a child 
on the threshold of his father’s cottage. He 
did not forget his dream; but earnestly 
sought Him who said, “I love them that 
, love me, and those who seek me early shall 
j find me.” Nor did he seek in vain. 

THE INDIAN TOY MERCHANT. 

i The love of frolic and fun among children 
"j not affected by either climate or race. 
The young Asiatic, as well as the young 
European, is equally amused by 

f “ Trifles light as air.” 

, The natives of India are very clever at 
toy and model-making. At all their fairs 
and religious assemblies the toy-maker is 
a very important person, and his wares are 
spread out to captivate the attention of 
both young and old. In the great Exliibi- 
tion of 1851 the Indian Court contained a 
large collection of toys. 

The Chinese also make very curious and 
odd-looking toys. They are celebrated kite- 
makers and kite-flyers. Some of their kites 
are so wonderfully made, that, when high i 
in the air, they look like real birds. I 

The ninth day of the ninth month is a | 
grand kite-flying festival in China, which is ! 
not confined to children, but grown-up I 
persons also enjoy the sport. 


I WISH TO KNOW MORE OF JB8TTS. 

A little Jewish boy came to Mr. Gang; 
one of the Missionaries among the Jews, 
and asked him for a book. 

“I have many little books,” said the 
Missionary; “which book do you wish to 
have V 

“I should like to have one in which 
something is said of Christ.” 

“ Have you a New Testament ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I have the whole Bible.” 

“If you read the New Testament you 
will find in it all that we know about the 
| Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“I do so in the school as well as at 
home; but I wish to know something more 
1 of Him than what I read in the New Testa- 
! ment.” 

- “What do you wish to know more of 
| Him V 

“I wish to know what He did while He 
was still a boy. ” 

“You will find this in the New Testa¬ 
ment.” 

Mr. Gans then opened the Bible, and let 
| the boy read the account which is given of 
the Lord Jesus when He was twelve years 
of age. 

After reading this the boy said, “ I know 
all this, but I wish to know something more 
of Jesus.” 

The Missionary then said that this was 
all that we knew of the childhood of Christ, 
except what is related about his birth. He 
then showed him that enough is given in 
the word of God to make certain the salva¬ 
tion of the soul. After exhorting him to 
, seek Jesus, he gave him some tracts. The 
1 little boy began to read them directly he 
, parted from the Missionary, and we hope 
| his search after truth met with a blessing. 

“If thou seekest her as silver, and search- 
est for her as for hid treasures, then shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
find the knowledge of God.” 

A guilty, weak, and helpless worm. 

On Thy kind arms I fall; 

Be thou my strength and righteousness, 

| My Jesus and my all. 
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8T. KARTS RED CLIFF, BRISTOL. 

t. Mary’s, 
liedcliff, is 
one of the 
most celebra¬ 
ted and beau¬ 
tiful of the 
cliurches in 
the West of 
England. It 
was original¬ 
ly built by 
Simon Bur¬ 
ton, Mayor 
of Bristol, in 
1376, and 
was almost 
destroyed by 
one of the 
very terrible 
atorms of 1445. Tim tall and beautiful 
spire, two-thirds of which was blown down, 
has never been rebuilt. Inside the church 
there are fine specimens of English Gothic 
architecture, and also some valuable paint¬ 
ings by the celebrated artist, Hogarth. 

THE PENITENT SON AND THE PIOUS 
FATHER. 

The son of a minister had, by some means, 
excited the displeasure of his father. His 
father thought it right to be reserved for an 
hour or two ; and when asked a question 
about the business of the day, he was very 
short in his answer to his son. An hour or 
two elapsed. The time had nearly arrived 
when the youth was to repeat his lesson. 
He came to his father’s study, and said, 
“Papa, I cannot learn my lesson except 
you are reconciled. I am sorry I have 
offended you. I hope you will forgive me. 

I think I shall never offend you again.” 

His father replied, “All I wish is to make 
you sensible of your fault. When you ac¬ 
knowledge it, you know all is easily recon¬ 
ciled with me.” | 

“Then, papa,” said he, “give me the token j 
of reconciliation, and seal it with a kiss. ” 
The hand was given, and the seal most 
heartily exchanged on each side. 


“ Now.” exclaimed the dear boy, “I will I 
learn Latin and Greek with any boy,” and 
fled to his little study. ! 

“Stop, stop! ’exclaimed his fat her; “have I 

you not a heavenly Father ? If what you 
have done be evil, He is displeased, and 
you must apply to Him for forgiveness.” 

With tears starting in his eyes, he said, 
“Papa, I went to see Him first. I knew 
except He was reconciled, I could do 
nothing. ” And with tears now fast rolling, j 
he said, “ I hope—I hope He has forgiven 
me ; and now I am happy. ” 

His father never had occasion to look at I 
him with a shade of disapprobation from ' 
that time to his death. , 


ADAS LESSON. 

“Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and 
enjoy him for ever.” This was little Ada’s 
lesson in the catechism. “But,” said she, 

‘ c there is nothing here for children to do, 
it is all man’s. I suppose because we are 
not big enough.” 1 

The children are not left out. Oh, no. 

To glorify God is to honour Him. It is 
trying to please God. It is not hard to 
make people happy. That is just what 
little children can do. 

Our doctor advertised for a boy. He was 
hard to suit. One boy after another went 
to live with him, and soon left. At last 
James offered, the son of a pious widow. 
“You won’t stay,” said the other boys, 

“ he is a cross old man. ” James was almost 
sony he was going. He went, however. I 
asked the doctor one day how he liked his 
new hand. “ I would not part with him 
on any account; he does honour to his 
bringing up,” said the doctor. You see 
his good behaviour Wcos a praise to his 
mother. In a like manner the Christian 
conduct of a child may praise God ; in other 
words, glorify Him. 


Grains of dust make up tlie hill. 
Smallest drops the ocean fill. 
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THE CATERPILLAR: A TYPE. 

Mr lot—how lowly and obscure! 

Prone to the dust, I crawl; 

Drag out a dull and dreary life; 

To eat and sleep my all. 

And when life’s brief and gloomy span 
It's dismal course has run, 

I lay me in my lowly |tomb, 

Ere life has well begun. 

But no; it is not death to me, 

Though shut within that tomb; 

Unconsciously I sleep away 
The chill and wintry gloom. 

For when the genial spring returns. 

With warm, life-giving sun. 

New light and joy, new powers burst 
Upon new life begun. 

And now no longer on the earth 
I grovel as before; 

But on my gorgeous wings I mount; 

Up heavenward I soar! 

No longer now my visits leave 
A devastating blight; 

But from each fragrant flower I sip 
Sweet nectar with delight. 

Thus *tis that saints, who now by grace. 
Are pardoned from on high ; 

Tho* once they grovelled on the earth, 

Now mount to yonder sky; 

And when the final trump shall bid 
Their sltimb’ring dust awake, 

In resurrection glory clad. 

Their heavenward flight shall take. 

H. M. 

HOW SHOULD LITTLE CHILDREN PRAY! 

A littlb boy in Jamaica called on tho 
Missionary, and stated that he had lately 
been very ill, and often wished his minister 
liad been present to pray with him. 

“But, Thomas,” said the Missionary, “I 
hope you prayed yourself,” 

“Oh, yes, Sir.” 

“ Well, but how did you pray V 9 


“Why, Sir, I begged.” 

A child of six years old, in a Sunday 
school, said—“ When we kneel down in the 
schoolroom to pray, it seems as if my heart 
talked to God.’ 

A little girl, about four years of age, being 
asked, “ Why do you pray to God V 9 replied, 

‘ ‘ Because I know He hears me, and I love 
to pray to Him.” 

“But how do you know He hears you V 
Putting her little hand to her heart, she 
said, “1 know He does, because there is 
something here that tells me so. 

AFRICAN PALM-WINE. 

Like other and more civilized branches of 
the human family, the Africans are fond 
of strong drinks, and, when they have the 
means, are often very intemperate. The 
only intoxicating drink of their own is the 
palm-wine. This is merely the sap of the 
palm-tree, obtained by tapping it under 
the leaves, and suspending a calabash to 
catch the liquor as it flows. Our engraving 
represents a negro ascending a palm-tree, 
by means of a rope round his waist and 
round the trunk of the tree. This supports 
him as he travels up the branchless stem. 

The palm-wine is usually brought out 
after the principal meal : the large earthen¬ 
ware jar that contains it is placed in the 
midst of the company; the tuft of leaves 
that covers it is removed by the woman of 
the house, who is obliged to take the first 
and last drink, to convince the guests that 
the wine is not poisoned. But often, in¬ 
stead of having it brought to the house, 
large parties go to the woods where the 
wine is obtained, and spend the whole 
afternoon in drinking, often ending in 
quarrelling and fighting. 

There is a text which says, “Be not 
! drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
r filled with the Spirit.” We trust the day 
* will soon arrive when that source of true 
gladness will be known to all the poor 
[ Africans ; when they shall gather together 
around the “Tree of Life,” “the leaves of 
which are for the healing of the nations.” 
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THE GOOD SHEPHEBD. 

Some years ago a friend of mine was in 
Greece, in the month of March. He was 
travelling in the country where the shep¬ 
herds live. They were out in the valleys, 
where the grass grew. Every sheep had 
its own name. It would not come nor go 
if called by any other name ; nor would it 
come or go if called by any but its own 
shepherd. Every shepherd knew all his 
own sheep. He knew their names also. 
If any one was about to go into a wrong 
place he called it, and it turned back. If 
the way was narrow or steep he would go 
before, and they would follow him. This 
is just like what the Bible says about Christ 
and his flock. * ‘ The sheep hear his voice; 
and he calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out. And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep He goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him ; for they know 
his voice. And a stranger they will not 
follow, but will flee from him ; for they 
know not the voice of strangers. I am the 
Good Shepherd, and know my sheep, and 
am known of mine. I lay down my life for 
the sheep. ” 

The day my friend saw the shepherds 
was a cold day. Some of the lambs were 
quite strong and full of play : but some of 
them were very young and tender. The 
cold chilled them, and they could not 
walk. So the shepherds took up the little 
lambs and put them in their bosoms. But 
they did not smother them. They left 
their heads out, so that they could breathe 
well. But they kept them snug and warm. 
It was a pleasing sight to see an old shep¬ 
herd with his long grey beard, and his 
bosom full of lambs. Just so the Bible 
says of Christ “He shall gather the 
lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom.” Many little children have loved 
Christ; and He has never let such perish. 
He is as good to little children as to old 
people. He says, “I love them that love 
me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” 

Among the sheep were some old and 
feeble ones.. They could not walk much. 


If the way was miry or steep, they could ! 
hardly go along. So the shepherds would I 
come and put their crooks under their bo- i 

dies, just behind their fore legs, and help | 

them along. They treated them with great ' I 
gentleness and care. Just so “the Good j I 
Shepherd has pity on the weak, and gently ; ; 

helps them along.” He never leaves nor | j 

forsakes them. “His rod and his staff i| 

comfort them.” He leads all his sheep ! 

into his fold for safety. He leads them j j 

out, that they may find pasture. If little ; 

boys and girls are wise, they will desire ! 

above all things to belong to Christ’s flock. i 

I hope all of you will commit to memory i 

the twenty-third Psalm. It is beautiful. I 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not j 

want.” Dr. Plumbr. I 

THE WORD APPLIED. j 

A little girl between four and five years i 

of age, on her return from hearing a ^ 

preacher whom she much loved, said to her 
mother, 1 

“Mother, lean tell you a little of Mr. ]) 

H-’s sermon. He said, ‘ Touch not the : 

unclean thing.' ” 1 

Her mother, with a view to try if she 
understood the meaning of these words, 
replied, i 

“ Then if Mr. H-said so, I hope you [ 

will take care not to touch things that are | 

dirtv in future. , 

The little girl smiled, and answered, j 

“Oh, mother, I know very well wliat he 
meant.” 1 

“ What did he mean ?’ said her mother. 

“ He means sin, to be sure,” said the 
child, “and it is all the same as if Mr. 

H-had said, ‘You must not tell lies, ( 

nor do what your mother forbids you to do, - 

nor play on Sunday, nor be cross, nor do 
any such things as these,’ mother.” 

The answer was just. And our young 
readers may learn that all sin, of every 
kind, is uncleanness ; that it is the abomi¬ 
nable thing that the Lord hateth ; and 
makes those who live in the practice of it 
utterly unfit to dwell with God, holy 
angels, and good men in heaven. 
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JESUS OUR REFUGE. 

Refuge! the very name is love ! 

Say, have we seen a wearied dove 
Escape the fowler’s snare ? 

Trembling and fluttering seen it rise 
Safe from his toils, in glad surprise, 

And breathe in freedom’s air? 

Faint is that image to express 
The sweetness of the blessedness 
When Christ the soul sets free! 

Safe! safe in Jesus! there no more 
Th’ avenger’s hand has any power. 
Though right bis cause may be. 

The law is the avenger’s hand. 

Guilty to this indeed we stand. 

Justice our blood demands; 

By God’s appointment Christ was made 
A covering—for onr debt lie paid ; 
And now our “ Refuge ” stands. 


LITTLE CHILDREN REST ON JESUS. 

** I will give you rest." 

Rest upon Jesus, rest! 

No teiTor there can take thee ; 

Once laid upon his breast 
He never will forsake thee: . 

Thy soul—a fragile flower. 

The tempter would have shorn it; 

But Christ, through darkest hour. 

In his right hand hath borne it. 

Since heaven thon couldst not win, 
By his pure blood he bought thee ; 

To hate the taint of sin. 

To flee its curse, he taught thee; 

He breathed into thy heart. 

Thy sins by grace forgiven ; 

With Jesus take thy rest. 

And wear thy crown in heaven. 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives awav liis fear. 


THE NAME OF JESUS, 

inds It makes the wounded spirit whole, 

And calms the troubled breast; 
wounds, T is manna to the hungry soul, 

And to the weary rest. 


Better is little with the fear 
of the Lord than great trea¬ 
sure and trouble therewith. Better is 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred there¬ 
with.—Prov. xv. 16, 17. 









THE KEY. SAMUEL CROWTHEB’S HOUSE, 
ABBEOKUTA 

Many of our readers are familiar with the 
name of Samuel Crowther, the coloured 
African clergyman. A few years ago this 
gentleman visited England, and had an in¬ 
terview w r ith Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Prince Consort—Albert the good,—and 
the Royal family. Mr. Crowther, on his 
return to Africa, landed at Lagos, the place 
where he had been brought down as a slave 
thirty years before. 

Let us thank God that the dreadful 


slave-trade is now removed from a large 
portion of the African coast. 

Instead of being a poor miserable slave, 
Mr. Crowther is now r a free man—one whom 
the “ truth has made free,” and he employ» 
all his energies in leading his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen to the Lamb of God. We give a 
sketch of Mr. Crowtlier’s house at Abbeo- 
kuta. 


With willing heart and active hands. 
Lord, I would practise thy commands; 
Improve the moments as they fly. 

Ami live as I would wish to die. 
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THE WORDS OF JESUS 


For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed, 
when he shall come in 
his own glory, and in his 
Father’s, and of the holy 
angels. 
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CHRIST’S LOVE TOWARDS CHILDREN. 

Children! there is none like Jesus, 

Fond and tender, gentle, kind ; 

’Alongst the friends on earth who please us, 
Noue like Jesus you can lind; 

He calls you lambs. 

He marks your names. 

And knows the secrets of your mind. 

Sweet the mother’s fond caressingc, 

Kind the anxious father's care; 

Sweeter much are Jesu’s blessings, 

And He watches every hair; 

He never sleeps, 

But loves and keeps 
His little ones as jewels rare. 

Tend'rest mothers may forsake you, 

Pitying fathers be unkind ; 

Then it is that Christ will take you, 

And to His fond bosom bind. 

He’ll never leave 
His lambs to grieve. 

Forgotten, helpless, weak, and blind. 

When you from His fold are straying 
To the wolf’s or lion's den, 

He is to His Father praying, 

For He loves you even then: 

Goes forth to see 
Where you may be. 

And yearns to bring you back again. 


Fleasing are your smiles and gladness 
In the sight of your best Friend: 

Dread to grieve Him, lest His saduess 
Bring your pleasures to an end: 

But come what will 
Cling to Him still. 

And henceforth to His voice attend. 

If you saw a dear friend weeping 
O’er your foolish sinful ways. 

Would you not resolve on keeping 
From such faults for future days, 

And grieve to see 
His misery? 

So JE8us weeps, when one lamb strays. 

Sin to you must be as hateful 
As it is in Jesu's sight: 

Strive to love Him, and be grateful; 

Try to think and do what’s right, 

And He will give 
You grace to live 
And walk as children of the light. 

Ready thus for Christ’s appearing. 

Lambs He’ll gather to His rest, 

And be seen to heaven bearing 
All His children to His breast. 

No sin, no Sorrow, 

No night, no morrow. 

But day eternal,—joys the best [ 

W. G. B. 


See your gentle Shepherd’s meekness. 
When young children to Him came, 
How He smiled upon their weakness, 
Cast on men’s rebukes his blame. 

Yes, children dear. 

You need not fear. 

Your Saviour’s love is still the same. 

Spake the Lord to those around Him, 

“ Heaven's kingdom is of such 
Men, not children, sold and bound Him ; 
Children lov’d and prais'd Him much ; 
They ran to meet, 

To sing and greet. 

And gain the Sou of David’s touch. 


j THE LITTLE SPARROW. 

Onk evening during the spring of 1862, two 
I children were sitting in their nursery, when, 
i feeling cold, they asked the nurse to light 
I the fire. As soon as it was lighted, a young 
! sparrow fell down the chimney and through 
I the bars of the fireplace, and, in so doing, 

! burnt off its tail. It then hopped out of 
the fender, and went under a bed which 
was near. No inducement could persuade 
the little creature to come out of its retreat, 
and it remained there all night. The next 
morning the nurse heard a great tapping at 
the window, and, looking up, she saw two 
sparrows knocking at the window with 
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their beaks. Thinking they might be the | THE THREE FRIENDS. 

parents of the little captive, she opened the My dear little children, I am going to toll 


window, and they both hopped in without 
showing any signs of fear. As soon as 
they had entered, the two sparrows com¬ 
menced chirping ; the little one under the 
bed answering them. In this way the three 
birds kept up a conversation; after which 
the young one came out from the bed and ] 
hopped upon the table, and from thence to 
the window-sill, the other two sparrows 
following it. Here the nurse again opened 
the window, and the parents managed in 
some way or other to take the little one 
away with them, for, owing to its tail 
having been burnt off, it was not able to fly 
well. 

ALL THINGS SPEAK 07 QOD. 

Father, our Guide, our heavenly Friend, 

We know Thou lov'st to hear 

The hymns of praise that childhood sings 
Jn gratitude sincere. 

The little daisy of the field 
Tells of Thy love and care: 

The stars that gem night’s canopy 
Proclaim Thee everywhere. 

The birds that sing, the flowers that bloom. 
The sunshine warm and bright. 

Tell of Thy beauty, power, and grace, 

And fill us with delight. 

The rainbow’s lovely transient form, 

That arches o’er the sky. 

The restless sea with rolling waves, 

All speak Thy majesty. 

Then for Thy wondrous works and ways, 
Thy goodness, truth, and love. 

We sing our humble, artless lays 
To Thee in heaven above. 


Doctor Doddridge oue day asked his 
little daughter how it was that everybody 
loved her. “ I kuow not,” she said, “un¬ 
less it be that I loye everybody.” 


you about three friends, whom 1 have known 
for some time. I do not think you eau 
easily guess who they are. They live on 
the most friendly terms together in the 

yard of an hotel in the town of L-, and 

attract the attention of all who pass through 
it, whether stranger, or inhabitant, child, 
or grown-up person, by the extreme affec¬ 
tion all three manifest to each other. I 
will tell you what they are—a raven, a goat, 
and a kid. When they walk, they nearly 
always go in company ; or when the two 
latter lie down to rest, the former always 
stands close to them, keeping watch, as if 
it could not bear to quit their side. What 
makes the group still more attractive is this : 
the goat is a very handsome one, with tine, 
laige horns, and long, black, shining hair, 
and was brought from the Crimea by an 
English officer, atd presented by him to the 
landlord, who justly prizes it as a recol¬ 
lection of the bravery of our noble soldiers in 
that dreadful war. By some singular acci¬ 
dent, one Sunday morning, as I was walk¬ 
ing up the aisle of the parish church, with 
my little daughter, what do you think 
obstructed our way but the goat i Oh, it 
looked very strange, and quite out of its 
place. No time was to be lost, as the con¬ 
gregation was assembling, and the organ 
would soon strike up its notes, and no 
doubt bewilder the animal. All 1 could do 
was to take hold of its horns, and quietly 
lead it out. to the great surprise of all who 
met us within the walls of the sacred build¬ 
ing. 

I also once knew a pretty little lamb, 
whose mother had died and left it very 
young, and it was brought up with a family 
1 of children in a beautiful hall, kept clean 
and white, and fed and tended with the 
' greatest care. It wore a blue ribbon on its 
neck, and was allowed to follow the little 
ones into the nursery, or drawing-room, or 
gambol by their sides when at play in the 
lovely gardens or pleasure-grounds of their 
home. No one checked it, or prevented its 
happy enjoyment, until it was too sedate 
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and old to care for the society of its play¬ 
mates. 

Now, what is the lesson conveyed to us, 
my dear children, by these simple but 
truthful histories ? Does not the first warn 
us, that though we may live contentedly, 
and even uuitedly amongst our families and 
neighbours in the world around us, if we 
be the goats mentioned in the Gospel we 
cannot be admitted into that holy heaven 
where Jesus reigns, and where nothing 
eutereth that defileth ; but be placed at the 
left hand of God, and driven from his ever¬ 
lasting presence into outer darkness. And 
does not the picture of the little lamb, in 
its innocence and independence, wandering 
at pleasure where it wished, shielded from 
harm, and enjoying the full happiness of 


its home, invite us to come to the Good 
Shepherd now, that we may be washed and 
made clean in his precious blood, and bo 
the lambs and sheep of his fold, so that we 
may lie down in green pastures by the still 
waters, and at last inherit a kingdom pre¬ 
pared for us from the foundation of the 
world, for ever happy in our Heavenly 
Father's house above ! 

44 Thy lamb dear Jesus may I be, 

Then in Thy fold, from danger free, 

1 shall be safe, without a doubt. 

Nor like the truant goat—cast out.”—E. D. 
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THE DOG AND THE MILK CAN. 

We have received a very interesting letter 
from a correspondent in Bolton, who in¬ 
forms us that his dog is a most useful and 
trusty servant. When the milk is wanted, 
the money is put inside the tin can, and 
then the can is given to the dog. Away he 
then runs to the dairy. He never loiters, 
looking in at shop windows, like some little 
boys whom we could name. Whenever he 
finds the gate shut, he knocks with his paw, 
or barks until it is opened. The milkman 
knows his customer very well, and is very 
attentive to him. When the milk is put 
into the can, away the dog goes back, but 
so steadily does he carry his charge, that he 
seldom wastes any of the milk. 

Little boys and girls ! are you as atten¬ 
tive to orders, and as quick in going errands 
as this dog ? Oh, do not let a dog excel 
you in diligence and duty ! 

KINDNESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 

The sunshine of life is made up of very 
little beams, that are bright all the time. 
In the nursery, on the play-ground, and in 
the schoolroom, there is room all the time 
for little acts of kindness, that cost nothing, 
but that are worth more than gold or silver. 
To give up something, where giving up will 
prevent unhappiness—to yield, when per¬ 
sisting will chafe and fret others—to go a 
little around rather than come against 
another—to take an ill word or a cross 
look quietly, rather than resent or return 
it; these are the ways in which clouds and 
storms are kept off, and pleasant sunshine 
secured qven in the humble home, among 
very poor people, as in families in higher 
stations. 

We know of a very poor family that, j 
last winter, suffered for the comforts of | 
life. Many days passed over their heads 1 
without sufficient food to satisfy their little 
family of five children. A benevolent gen- j 
tleman of our acquaintance was informed 
of the facts, and liberally supplied their j 
necessities from time to time, and it made ] 
his heart glad to embrace the privilege, for I 
it was a worthy family. This summer this I 


| poor family have a fine garden. The frost 
cut down vines in the immediate vicinity, 
but passed by this poor man’s garden. He 
has a good supply of vegetables, and every 
few days one of the older children may be 
seen with a basket filled with fresh green 
lettuce, onions, peas, and even new pota¬ 
toes, going to the house of the benevolent 
gentleman who so kindly assisted them last 
winter. Said the gentleman to the family, 
“ Oh, let me pay you for these good things.” 
“No, indeed,” said the man, ‘‘we have had 
our pay twice over.” Such kindness never 
dies . 

A HYMN. 

I have an evil heart within, 

A heart that’s often prone to sin : 

What can a feeble infant do. 

His naughty tempers to subdue? 

This will I do, when first I find 
An evil thought within my mind, 

I ’ll go to Jesus, and I ’ll say. 

Lord, take this sinful thought away. 

Does not the name of Jesus mean. 

One that has power to save from sin? 

O Lamb of God, take mine away. 

And give me a new heart, I pray. 

A DOG 8AYED FBOM FINE. 

A phasing instance of kindness to a dog 
recentlv occurred at the late explosion and 
fire in Bishopsgate Street, London. A man, 
after getting partly down the ladder raised 
for his rescue, on looking up, saw his poor 
dog on the window-sill. The man retraced 
his steps, and rescued his dumb favourite, 
amid the hearty cheers of the lookers on. 

Bishop Hall says, “Our idle days are 
Satan’s busy days.” 

It is better to see our own faults, than 
other people’s. 

Never trouble others for what you can 
do yourself. 

Think not of doing as you like. Do as 
you ought to do. 
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GOD IS LIGHT. 

Said a little child to me, 

“ If God lives so very far 

Up above the highest heaven. 

Far beyond the brightest star, 

How can He be always near me. 
Caring for me night and day? 

Are you sure that God can hear me 
When I lift my hands and pray?*' 

And I answered, “ God has spoken 
Holy words that we receive ; 

And He gives us many a token, 

To persuade us to believe. 

Like the sun that shines around us. 
Making all things bright and fair, 

By the wayside, in the chamber, 

God is with us everywhere. 

Trust Him, darling, when He tells you 
He is near by day and night; 

Distance cannot part you from Him, 
Darkness hides not—‘ God is light.' ’* 


BEWARE. 

A LITTLE theft, a small deceit. 

Too often leads to more; 

Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet 
As through an open door. 

Just as the broadest rivers run 
From small and distant springs. 

The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things. 


CHINESE XINDNES8. 

The Chinese are a very selfish people. 
There are, however, those amongst them 
whose hearts, having been touched by the 
Spirit of God, are being led to think of, and 
care for, the wants of others. A pleasing 
instance of this occurred to one of our Mis¬ 
sionaries in China not long ago. He had 
been preaching to a small congregation of 
natives : the weather was very hot, and the 
perspiration streamed off his face. A 
Chinese woman, who was present, seeing 
that he was oppressed with the heat, left 


the room, and soon returned with a couple 
of pocket-handkerchiefs, which she had 
just procured, and which, as soon as the ser¬ 
vice was ended, she gave to the Missionary. 

It was a small act of kindness, but it 
showed a thoughtfulness and sympathy 
which could not fail to gratify. 

We know, also, what Christ Himself has 
said, that even a cup of cold water, given 
to a disciple in his name, shall not lose its 
reward. Let our young friends never for¬ 
get to render little acts of kindness to others: 
such little acts often prove great ones, and 
show as much as great acts, that the kind and 
loving spirit of Jesus dwells in the heart. 


| NEGROES LEARNING TO READ WITHOUT 
BOOKS. 

| A few years ago, the rector of a parish in 
the island of Jamaica had a great many 
Testaments sent from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for the negroes 
under his care. He said to some of those 
who could read, that he thought they might 
all be able to read in twelve months, and as 
soon as they could do this, each one should 
receive a copy. The negroes asked how 
this was to be done. The rector replied, 
that if each one who could read would 
teach five others who could not, they would 
all soon be able to read. That evening 
thirty of the negroes offered their services 
as teachers. 

Some months afterwards, the rector, 
meeting one of these men leaving his home 
late in the evening, asked him where he 
was going. The man told him. 

“Why, that place is seven miles off! 
What are you going there for t” said the 
rector. 

The negro, with a smile replied, “ Massa 
knows ! massa knows ! Me go to teach me 
five ; but me has thirty there. ” 

They had no books; but they contrived 
to teach reading without them. They 
assembled their scholars in the graveyards, 
and taught them their letters from the 
tombstones. 

Can you not toach one child or aged person 
who cannot read ? Try. 
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T HR T ARTARS . 


Our readers will wonder who the strange- 
looking figure is in this engraving. He is a 
Tartar in his travelling winter dress, and 
he i3 a trader. His home is amongst the 
grot mountains to the north of India, called 
Himalaya, where the cold is much more 
severe than it ever is in England. The 
winds blow with great violence, beginning 
in October. To defend himself against 


such extreme cold, the native loads himself 
with a quantity of clothes. The sheep 
which he has w ith him is in the same way 
rotected. You see what a heavy fleece 
e has upon him. This shows us how God 
cares for the dumb animals. His tender 
mercies are over all His works. 

It is more particularly in travelling 
through tho high mountain passes that the 
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danger arising from the cold is greatest. 
In these, travellers are often frozen to death. 
Some of them may be crossed with loaded 
sheep and goats; others can scarcely be 
crossed by a man, the path sometimes being 
not more than half a foot broad, and very 
slippery. At one place it runs along the 
edge of a precipice; at another, rocks jut 
out, hanging over the traveller’s head, so 
that he has to stoop, lest he should be 
knocked down. The cold causes the rocks 
higher up to split, and the fragments come 
rolling down from above; or snow-beds 
come in the way, so steep, that steps must 
be cut in them with a hatchet; yet the 
Tartar braves all this. He puts on his 
lapka, a fleecy garment with sleeves. He 
has trowsers of the same material, woollen 
stockings, and boots, the foot part of which 
is stuffed with two inches of wool. He has 
a blanket round his waist, another on his 
shoulders, and a shawl over his cap and part 
of his face. He has laden his sheep with 
various articles to sell—teas and silks from 
China, shawls and blanket wool from Tar¬ 
tary. The sheep are large and hardy, and 
will carry twenty pounds’ weight over very 
bad roads. 

The Tartars are dark idolaters. They do 
not know the true God, but worship a 
dead man, called Buddhu, of whom there 
are many figures in their temples, which are 
very numerous in that country. There is 
much that is pleasing in the Tartars. They 
are very frank and open, hospitable and 
kind to strangers. 

WE ALL HAVE TALENTS. 

God intrusts to all, 

Talents few or many: 

None so young or small 
That they have not any. 

Every little mite, 

Every little measure. 

Helps to spread the light, 

Helps to swell the treasure. 


“As we have opportunity let us do good 
unto all men.” 


TEA AND SUGAR. 

To procure us our breakfast. 
Far over the sea, 

Ten thousand long miles 
We must send tor the Tea; 
Where the Chinese are busy 
To pick the leaves green, 
To roll them, and dry them. 
So neat and so dean. 

And some for the Sugar 
A voyage must go. 

To the burning West Indies, 
Where sugar-canes grow; 
Where the poor naked negro 
Toils all the hot day. 

To prepare the sweet cargo, 
In lands far away. 


WALKING ON THE WATER. 

A little boy, three years of age, belonging 
to an infant school, was one day walking 
out with his mother. They had to cross a 
stream of water, over which was a wooden 
bridge. Little Charlie kept peeping through 
the holes in the boards at the water be¬ 
neath. 

His mother said to him, “Is it not 
strange, Charlie, that we can walk over the 
water and not be drowned V 

“Yes, mother,” said the little fellow, 
“but Jesus walked on the water and was 
not drowned.” 

When asked how Jesus was able to do so, 
he answered, “Because Jesus was the Son 
of God, and could do every thing.” 


A NOBLE REPLY. 

A very poor and aged man, busied in 
planting and grafting an apple-tree, was 
rudely interrupted by this interrogation 
“Why do you plant trees, who cannot hope 
to eat the fruit of them V He raised him¬ 
self up, and leaning upon his spade, re¬ 
plied, “ Some one planted trees before I was 
born, and I have eaten the fruit; I now 
plant for others, that the memorial of my 
.gratitude may exist when I am dead and 
gone.” 
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THE LITTLE 0IJTCA8T. 

“ May n’t I stay, ma’am ? I ’ll work ; 
cut wood, go for water, and do all your 
errands.’’ 

The troubled eyes of the speaker were 
filled with tears. It was a lad that stood, 
one cold day in winter, at the outer door 
of a cottage on a bleak moor in Scotland. 
The snow had been falling fast, and the 
poor boy looked very cold and hungry. 

“You may come in at any rate till my 
husband comes home. There, sit down by 
the fire ; you look perishing with cold 
and she drew a chair up to the warmest 
comer : then, suspiciously glancing at the 
boy from the comers of her eyes, she con¬ 
tinued setting the table for supper. 

Presently came the tramp of heavy boots, 
and the door was swung open with a quick 
jerk, and the husband entered, wearied 
with his day’s work. 

A look of intelligence passed between 
his wife and hilhself. He looked at the 
boy, but did not seem very well pleased: 
he nevertheless made him come to the 
table, and was glad to see how heartily he 
ate his supper. 

Day after day passed, and yet the boy 
begged to be kept “ until to-morrowso 
the good couple, after due consideration, 
concluded that, as long as he was such a 
good boy, and worked so willingly, they 
would keep him. 

One day, in the middle of winter, a ped¬ 
lar, who often traded at the cottage, 
called, and after disposing of several of 
his goods, was preparing to go, when he 
said to the woman, 

“ You have a boy out there, splitting 
wood, I see,” pointing to the yard. 

“ Yes, do you know him V 9 

“ I have seen him,” replied the pedlar. 

“Where ? Who is he 1 What is he V 

“A jail bird and the pedlar swung his 
pack over his shoulder. “ That boy, young 
as he looks, I saw in court myself, and heard 
him sentenced—‘ten months.’ You’d do 
well to look carefully after him.” 

Oh ! there was something so dreadful in 
the word jail: the poor woman trembled as 

she laid away the things she had bought of 
the pedlar ; nor could she be easy till she # 
called the boy in, and assured him that she * 
knew that dark part of his history. 

Ashamed and distressed, the boy hung 
down his head ; his cheeks seemed burst- 
iug with the hot blood, and his lips qui¬ 
vered. “Well,” he muttered, his whole 
frame shaking, “there’s no use in my 
trying to do better; everybody hates and 
despises me ; nobody cares about me.” 

“ Tell me,” said the woman, “ how came 
you to go so young to that dreadful place 1 

Where is your mother ?” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed the boy, with a burst 
of grief that was terrible to behold. “ Oh ! 

I hain’t no mother! I hain’t no mother 
ever since I was a baby. If I’d only had a 
mother,” he continued, while tears gushed 
from his eyes, “I wouldn’t have been 
bound out, and kicked, and cuffed, and 
horsewhipped. I would n’t have been 

saucy, and got knocked down, and run away, 
and then stole, because I was hungry. 

Oh ! if I’d only a mother.” 

The strength was all gone from the poor 
boy, and he sank on his knees, sobbing 
great choking sobs, and rubbing the hot 
tears away with the sleeve of his jacket. 

The woman was a mother, and though 
all her children slept under the cold sod in 
the churchyard, she wis a mo*htr si ill. She 
put her hand kindly on the head of the 
boy, and told him to look up, and said 
from that time he should find in her a 
mother. Yes, she even put her arm round 
the neck of that forsaken, deserted child; 
she poured from her mother’s heart sweet 
kind words, words of counsel and tender¬ 
ness Oh ! how sweet was her sleep that 
night; how soft her pillow! She had 
plucked some thorns from the path of a 
little sinning, but striving mortal. 

That poor boy is now a promising man. 

Hip foster-father is dead, his foster-mother 
aged and sickly, but she knows no want. 

The “poor outcast” is her support. Nobly . 
does he repay the trust reposed in him. J 

“When my father and mother forsake , 
me, then the Lord will take me up. ” i 

L 
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THE THATCHED COTTAGE. 

Old Jerry Jenks was one of the Lord’s 
poor. He lived in a little thatched cot¬ 
ta^, in a lovely village. His wife and 
children had long been lying in the cold 
churchyard, and Jerry was quietly waiting 
until his summons should also come. But 
his hope was bright beyond the grave. He 
knew in whom he had believed, and could 
say with Job, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God.” 

Jerry was very much respected by all in 
the village, ana everybody was ready to 
lend him a helping hand. Nathan Jones, 
the blacksmith s son, would often come in 
and chop some wood for the old man, or 
run his errands, for Jerry was too feeble to 
walk far. Mary Jones, the milkwoman, 
would sometimes bring a drop of sweet new 
milk, and beg “Master Jerry’s” acceptance 
of it, or a few gooseberries from her little 
garden, or a new-laid egg from her chocolate- 
coloured hen. All the inhabitants of the 
village seemed to vie with each other in 
showing him little acts of kindness. 

The cottage in which Jerry lived was very 
old, and, like its inhabitant, fast falling to 
decay. 

One stormy winter the thatch had be¬ 
come so bad that the rain came in in several 
places, and Jerry, who suffered much from 
rheumatism, felt the dampness very uuch. 

One evening, as Willie Jones and Richard 
Brown were returning from their work, 
they stepped in to see Jerry, and when they 
saw how the damp had come into the cottage, 
they resolved to try to mend the thatch. 

Willie remembered that he had a piece 
of old waterproof cloth, which his master 
had given him to cover his little summer¬ 
house with. 

“That,” thought Willie, “will be just 
the thing, and it will keep the poor old 
man dry and comfortable at any rate. It 
will do him more good than it would do 
me, and I can do without it.” 

That is right, Willie. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive and He 


who said, “ Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only, shall not lose his reward,” will 
cause his blessing to rest upon you. 

The next day, during dinner-hour, 
Richard borrowed a ladder, and he and ' 
Willie went to Jerry’s cottage, which they 
soon succeeded in making secure from the | 
wet. 

“You are very kind, my boys,” said 
Jerry : “I cannot reward you, but I know 
who will. ‘ He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he 
hath given will He pay him again.’ God 
bless you, my lads, and reward you a 
hundred-fold.” 


THE LOST LAME. 

A little lamb was bleating, 

As we pass’d the meadow side; 

It had wander’d from its mother. 
And it miss’d its faithful guide. 

Other sheep were near it; 

But it only look’d for one— 

For the nourishment it needed. 
As it wander’d sad and lone. 

The mother heard its bleating. 
And she ran with joyful haste. 

To restore the little wanderer 
To its own sweet place of rest 

Take a lesson, dearest children, 
You know we love you true; 

Keep near the gentle Shepherd* 
Who is ever kind to you. 

Be sorry when yon grieve Him, 
And pray you never may 

Be thoughtless little wanderers. 
From Christ, the Living Way, 


Watch against sin. Its guilt will render 
you unhappy; its power will render you 
useless; its influence will ruin others ; its 
friendship will ruin your soul eternally. 
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THE ORPHAN'S TEXT. 

“ I am glad I went to the Sunday School, 
for there I learned the sweetest verse in 
the Bible,” said a poor little orphan. “It 
was this, ‘When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up 
and I know it is true.” 

The little orphan was right, God does 
care for the forsaken child ; but to enjoy 
that care when trouble comes, every child 
should make God his guide now . “Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me, My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth ]” 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 



SILENCE. 

Xenocrates, an ancient philosopher, used 
to ditide each day of his life into several 
parts, appointing each part to its proper 
engagement; one of which he assigned to 
Silence,—wherein to study what to say. If 
the example of this great man, in this par¬ 
ticular, was followed by every one, what 
happy scenes would many families present! 

And be ye kind one to another, tender¬ 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.— 
Ephesians iv. 32. 


VALUE OF THE BIBLE IN WALES. 

At a small town in Wales, such was the 
anxious desire of the inhabitants to possess 
the word of God, that when they heard the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was send¬ 
ing them copies, they went out of the town 
to meet the waggon, took out the horses, 
and yoking themselves to it, dragged it 
home with triumphant exclamations. In 
no part of the world is the Bible loved more 
than in Wales. 

Do all the good you can in the world, 
and make as little noise about it as 
possible. 



THE REMONSTRANCE. 

A little boy, about seven years of age, 
being allowed one day to dine with company, 
noticed the clergyman’s asking a blessing 
on the good things before them, and thus 
addressed his father :—“Papa, why is grace 
said when the Clergyman dines with us, and 
not on other days ?” 

Go to the ant—consider her ways, and 
be wise. 

A good word for a bad one is worth 
much, and costs little. 
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THE COW. 


Thb cow is one of the most useful animals 
in the world. There is scarcely any part 
of it which is not of use. The skin is 
tanned into leather; the hair, mixed with 
lime, is used in plastering wall*, aud build¬ 
ing houses. The bones are often used in 
lieu of ivory. They are also used by the 
refiners of silver. When the bones are 
ground, aud spread over the fields by the 
farmers, they make a good manure. Combs, 
knife-handles, and many useful articles, are 
made of the horns; candles are made from 
the tallow, and the feet afford an oil which 
is very useful for many purposes Glue is 
made from the gristles and paring3 of the 
bide boiled in waters. The blood and the 
gall are also used in many manufactures. 
The milk is made into butter and cheese, 
and the flesh is considered very good and 


strengthening. It is very sad that an 
animal so useful as the cow should so often 
be treated cruelly by thoughtless men and 
boys. God has mercifully given the cattle 
for the service of man, ana is angry with 
those who treat his creatures with cruelty. 
We hope that all our dear little readers will 
be very careful to avoid all acts of cruelty 
to animals. 


DO THE DT7CK8 CEY! 

u What cry to be washed !” said a happy- 
faced nurse to a child who foolishly cried to ( 
be washed. “The ducks never cry, and i 
they sometimes get washed many times a 
day.” Whilst standing on the banks of a 
river, or near a pond of water, how many 
lessons of usefulness may we learn even 
from ducks and cows. 
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Jesus Christ. He is the true 
bread of life, which giveth life 
unto the world. Of Him, whoso¬ 
ever eateth shall hunger no more. 


THE SHEW-BREAD. 


THE SHEW-BREAD. 

The meaning of shew-bread is ‘‘bread of 
faces,” or “bread of the face.” This was 
the name given to loaves of bread which, 
as God commanded, the priests were to 
place every Sabbath-day upon the 
golden table, which was in the 
holy place before the Lord. It 
may have thus been called, be¬ 
cause it was placed before the 
face of the Lord. 

The loaves were twelve in 
number : they were for the twelve 
tribes of Israel. They must have 
been very large, for each of them 
contained two tenth deals of flour, 
which was about six pints (Lev. 
xxiv). Every Sabbath-day they 
were to be served up hot. Then 
the old ones were taken away. 

Of these old ones, none but the 
priests were allowed to eat. It 
was only the great need of his 
case that led David to eat of 
the shew-bread without its being 
thought a sin against God. But 
the bread was a type of the Lord 


ALTAR OF INCENSE. 

The altar of incense was one of 
the things which was made by 

Moses at the command of God, 
to put within the tabernacle. It 
was of pure gold. On this altar 
was placed the incense 'which was 
burnt before the Lord, and the 
smoke of which rose up before 
the mercy-seat. 

That altar was a beautiful type 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
on Him that we must lay the 
incense of our prayers. The fire 
of his love will give acceptance 
to those prayers, and they shall 
ascend up to heaven, and find 
access to the throne and pre¬ 
sence of God. On that altar we must offer 
our petitions, and, thus offering them, we 
shall feel the power and the truthfulness 
of his most blessed promise, “ Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 


THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 
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“THANK YOU.” 

“Mother,” said a little girl, “I gave a 
poor beggar child a drink of water; and she 
said “Thank you” to me so beautifully; 
and it made me so glad, I shall never 
forget it. 

Now, children can do a great many 
things worth a “thank you.” Kind offices 
are everywhere and at all times needed ; 
for there are always sick ones, sorrowful 
ones, poor ones, besides dear ones, to make 
happy by kindness; and it goes further 
toward making home happy than almost 
anything else. Kind offices also are within 
everybody’s reach, like air and sunshine; 
and if anybody feels fretful, or discontented, 
or repining, or unthankful, and wants a 
medicine to cure it, I would say, Do a 
“thank you’s” worth of kind offices every 
hour you live, and you will be cured. It is 
a wonderful sweetener of life. Try it.” 


THE OBEDIENT AS8. 

An old man who, a few years ago, sold 
vegetables in London, had a well fed. ass, 
which carried his baskets from door to door. 
Very often he gave the poor industrious 
creature a handful of hay, or some pieces of 
bread, or greens, for a reward. The old 
man had no need of a whip , and seldom, 
indeed, had he to lift up his hand to drive 
it on. His kind treatment was one day ic- 
marked to him, and he was asked whether 
the ass was ever stubborn. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said the man, “ it is no use to 
he cruel. I cannot complain of his stub- 
borness, for he is ready to do any thing, or 
to go anywhere : he is sometimes very 
playful and rather tiresomo, and once he 
ran away from me. You will hardly believe 
it, Sir, but there were more than fifty 
people after him, trying in vain to stop him, 
yet he turned back of himself, and never 
stopped till he ran his head kindly into my 
bosom. ” 

We hope that all our readers will take an 
interest in promoting kindness to the poor 
ill used donkeys. It is sad to see the poor 
animals so often overladen and cruelly beaten 
at our watering-places. 


THE FLORAL ALPHABET. 

A is the Arum, 

The children all seek, 

When they scamper about 
In the holiday week. 

B is the Buttercup, 

Coming in May, 

The joy and delight 
Of a fine sunny day. 

c >« the Celandine, 

Golden and starry ; 

We must gather a bunch, 

And take home to Harry. 

D is the Daisy, 

The pearl among flowers. 

As it lifts its meek head 
To the soft-falling showers. 

E i» the Eglantine, 

Just .by the bower; 

How sweetly it smells 
In the cool evening hour. 

F the Forget-me-not, 

Simple and true, 

Attired in a robe 
Of beautiful blue. 

G is the Golden Rod, 

Looking so cheery. 

When the dark days of autumn 
Are chilly and dreary. 

H is the Hawthorn, 

To children so dear. 

In happy old England, 

The queen of the year. 

J is the Ivy, 

To the old tower clinging, 

As if it had climbed there 
To hoar the bells ringing. 

J is the Jessamine, 

Sweet starry flower. 

How in childhood I lov’d it 
Beside the old bower. 


i 

i 
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X is the King-cup. 

Whose beauties we praise, 
When cares are unknown. 

In our bright early days. 

I, is the Lily, 

So modest and pale. 

Content with her lot 

At her home in the vale. 

n is the Myrtle 

And Mignionette sweet. 

And bright morning glory 
You really must greet. 

the Nasturtium, 

That climbs up the fence ; 

But to sweet-smelling odour 
It makes no pretence. 

0 is the Orchis, 

The belle of the field; 

To the palm of its beauty 
All others must yield. 

p is the Pink, 

Of so many hues. 

It is really a puzzle 

To know which to choose. 

As for Q it's so queer 
That there is no flower, 

With ft for its name. 

In bed or in bower. 

Ifc for the Red Rose, 

The White Rose and Pink, 
Buff, Damask, and China, 

And others I think. 

g for Snowdrop and Speedwell, 
Starwort and Sweet-pea. 
Snapdragon and Sorrell, 

And Strawberry-tree. 

T Tulip and Thistle, 

And Trumpet-flower too. 
And Thyme on the mountain, 
Bespangled with dew. 


V for Violet sweet. 

Retired and unseen. 

Meekly hiding its head 
’Mid its leaflets df green. 

The Woodbine comes last, 

And binds all together, 

A bouquet so sweet 
In all sorts of weather. 

St. Mary Church . Maby Eugenia. 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

Little Davie, when four years old, went to 
visit Aunt Mary. She asked some questions 
about his baby sister, two years younger 
than himself, and was much pleased with 
his answers. 

ii Aunt Mary,” said he, earnestly, “ Lottie 
is so dear! I play with her every day; 
u and I play with her when I do n’t want 
to.” 

I am glad you do,” said Aunt Mary ; 
and I hope you will always love her as well 
as you do now.” Then she looked at his 
bright, smiling face, as he turned again to 
his play, and thought how much greater 
the happiness of every home circle would 
be if all brothers and sisters were as ready 
to give up their own wishes to please one 
another. 

Imitate little Davie, children, and you 
will also be copying the higher example of 
our Saviour, who pleased not Himself. 

ONE DROP AT A TIME. 

Have you ever watched an icicle as it 
formed l You noticed how it froze one 
drop at a time until it was a foot or more 
in length. If the water was clean, the 
icicle remained clear, and sparkled brightly 
in the sun ; but if the water was but slightly 
muddy, the icicle looked foul, and its beauty 
was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
forming. One little thought or feeling at 
a time adds its influence. If each thought 
be pure and right, the soul will be lovely, 
and will sparkle with happiness ; but if im¬ 
pure and wrong, there will be final de¬ 
formity and wretchedness. 
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and not one of them 
is forgotten before 
God? But even the 
very hairs of your 
head are all num¬ 
bered. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE COBBLERS. 

JL merchant in the East Indies Lad an I its habits, was permitted to go at large, 
elephant, which, being exceedingly tame in | This huge animal used to walk about the 
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streets in the most quiet and orderly man¬ 
ner, and paid many visits through the city 
to people who were kind to him. 

Two cobblers took an ill-will to this in¬ 
offensive creature, and several times pricked 
his trunk with their awls. 

The noble animal did not chastise them 
in the manner he might have done, but 
seemed to think they were too contemptible 
to be angry with them. 

At length, however, he adopted a novel 
mode of punishing them for their cruelty. 
Filling his trunk with dirty muddy water, 
he walked very quietly towards the shoe¬ 
makers, and suddenly spouted the whole of 
the puddle over them! The punishment 
was highly applauded by those who witnessed 
it. The poor drenched cobblers were well 
laughed at. They were, however, quite 
cured of their cruelty, and never ventured 
to hurt the poor elephant again. 


GOD EVERYWHERE. 

God reigns in glory, and on high 
Sits on His throne of majesty ; 

Yet from that glorias throne He bends, 
Aud even to a child attends. 

Asleep, awake; by night, by day; 
Where'er I go, whate’er I say; 

Although the Lord I cannot sec, 

His eye is always fixed on me. 

He hears me when I pray or praise: 

He also ponders all my ways; 

May I so live as God approves. 

May I be one whom Jesus loves. 

God never will forsake his own. 

He will not leave me all alone: 

When not another friend is near, 

May I remember God is here. 

Oh, may I try to praise Him still. 

To know, and love, and do his will; 

Then will my Joy and gladness be, 

That God’s own eye is fixed on me. 


I must not be angry, when things do not suit, 
Or peevish, or cry, or sulky, or mute. 


the shepherd boy and his dog. 

One Saturday evening, Halbert’s mother 
was taken very ill. The cottage they lived 
in was far away among the mountains, far 
away fr 9 m any path. The snow fell in 
large heavy hakes ; and Malcolm (that was 
I the shepherd’s name) took down his long 
| pole, with the intention of setting out to 
the village to procure some medicine for 
I his wife. 

1 “Father,” said little Halbert, “I know 
I the sheep-path better than you, and, with 
Shag, who will walk before roe, I am quite 
| safe; let me go for the doctor, and do you stay j j 
| and comfort my mother.” Malcolm con- | 
sented. i 

I Halbert had been accustomed to the ' | 

| mountains from his early infancy; aud 1 1 

| Shag set out with his young master, wag- j i 
| ging his tail, and making many jumps and j | 
| grimaces. They went safely on. Halbert 
| arrived at the village, saw the doctor, re¬ 
ceived some medicine for his mother, and 
I then commenced his return with a cheerful ( | 
heart. 

Shag went ou before to ascertain that all I 
was right. Suddenly, however, he stopped, , 
and began snuffing and smelling about. 

“ Go on, Shag,” said Halbert. Shag would 
not stir. “8hag, go on, sir,” repeated the 
boy, 44 we are nearly at the top of the glen.” I 
Shag appeared obstinate for the first time I 
in his life ; and at last Halbert advanced 
alone, heedless of the warning growl of his 
companion. He had proceeded but a few I 
steps, when he fell over a precipice, which I 
had been concealed by a snow-wreath, 
i Malcolm was waiting patiently for his 
son ; but no son came. At last he heard { 
i the bark of his faithful dog Shag. “ My | 

| son, my son !” cried both parents at the : 

j same moment. The cottage door opeoed, ; j 
and Shag entered without his master. 4 4 My 
brave boy has perished in the snow !” ex- • 
| claimed the mother. At the same moment 
the father saw a small packet round the | 
dog’s neck, who was lying panting on the i 
floor. “Our boy lives,” said the shep- | 
herd. Here is tiie medicine tied with his 
• handkerchief; he has fallen into some of ' 
i ■ . ! 
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the pits, but he is safe : trust in God. I 
will go out, and Sliag will conduct me 
safely to the rescue of my child. ” In an 
instant Shag was again on his feet, and tes¬ 
tified the most unbounded joy, as they both 
issued from the cottage. You may imagine 
the misery the poor mother suffered while 
her husband was absent. She felt that 
both their lives depended on the sagacity of 
a poor dog; but she knew that God could 
guide the dumb creature’s steps to the 
saving of both. 

Shag went on straight and steadily for 
some yards, and then suddenly turned 
down a path, which led to the bottom of 
tho crag over which Halbert had fallen. 
At last Malcolm stood at the lower edge 
of the pit into which his son had fallen. 
He hallooed ; he strained his eyes ; but | 
could not see or hear any thing. At last j 
Malcolm succeeded in getting to the bottom, 
and Shag scrambled to a projecting ledge 
of rock, which was nearly embedded in 
snow, and commenced whining and scratch¬ 
ing in a violent manner. Malcolm fol¬ 
lowed ; and, after a long search, found 
what appeared to be the dead body of his 
soil He hastily tore off the jacket, which 
was soaked with blood and snow, and 
wrapping Halbert in his plaid, strapped 
him across his shoulders, and with much 
toil and difficulty reascended. Halbert was 
placed in a bed, and, with great exertion, 
roused from his dangerous sleep. He was * 
much bruised, and his ancle dislocated, but | 
he had no other hurt; and when he re¬ 
covered his senses, he fixed his eyes on his 
mother, and his first words were, “Thank 
God ; but did you get the medicine mother V 
When he fell, Shag had descended after i 
him; and the affectionate son used what j 
little strength he had left, tied the medicine 
round the dog’s neck, and directed him ' 
home with it I 


Little children, pray that your influence 
may be for good ; try every day to make 
some one happier through your being in 
the world. 


LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 

“Mamma,” said little Annie,” please will 
you give me two apples for my lunch to-day ? 
I want to give one to Jane Woods.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, but why do you 
want to give Jane one particularly V said 
j her mother. 

\ “ Because she took oue out of my basket 

| yesterday, and I want her not to be tempted 
any more; for our teacher told us last 
Sunday that if we were sincere in praying, 
‘Lead us not into temptation , 9 we should 
not only keep out of the way of evil our¬ 
selves, but try to keep others from being 
tempted ; and I think if I give Jane an 
apple she will not want to take any more.” 

The apple was given, and a little while 
after, Jane came to Annie, looking very sad, 
and said— • 

“Won’t you please take this apple back 
again ; I suppose it is mine now, as you 
gave it to me, and I want to pay back the 
one I stole from you yesterday. ” 

Jane never stole again. Annie’s kindness 
saved her. 

■wwwmLwam 

THE NAME OF JESUS. 

** And thou sbalt call His name Jems."—Matt i. 21. 

Twas God who gave the precious name 
Of Jesus to his Son, 

Because He knew his gracious work. 

By Him would well be done. 

The name of Jesus, Saviour means, 

And such He is, indeed, 

To all who feel the weight of sin, 

And peace and pardon need. 

His name was Jesus when on earth* 

His name is Jesus now. 

And G< d declares, that to that name, 

All heaven and earth shall bow. 

And truly happy is that child. 

Who loves that precious name. 

He soon shall Him in glory see, 

Who once in mercy came. 

The fear of God, and sweet content, 

Yield riches that will ne’er be spent. 
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KASHMIRIAN WOMAN. 


from Calcutta, some from Bombay. There 
were twenty-four of them living together, 
who professed to have left the world for the 
service of God. But they would not hear 
a word about religion; so much so, that one 
surly old man, wrapped in his piece of cloth, 
called out, “We don’t want to hear you, 
Sir; we want neither you nor your books.” 

Let us pray that these poor deluded men 
may be led to the true light , and know and 
worship the true God . 


Kashmir is a district of Northern Hindu¬ 
stan. The Kashmirians are distinguished 
by their mode of wearing the turban. 

The women wear “ a red gown with large 
loose sleeves, a red fillet on the forehead, 
over which is thrown a white mantilla. 
The hair is collected in separate plaits, then 
gathered together, and a long tassel of black 
cotton is hung from it, almost down to the 
ankles. 

At Sirinagur, the capital of Kashmir, a 
Missionary found a number of fakirs, some 
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THE GROUP OF DEER. COMING TO THE SAVIOUR. 

Herb you have a group of pretty deer. Here is the prayer that a poor little boy, 
Some have horns, and some have not. The alone in his chamber, prayed—“ O Lord, I 
male deer, or stag, has horns, and the fe- am a sinful child ; I do want to be holy, 
male deer, or hind, has none. The young Teach me to love and serve Tbee for 
are called fawns. I dare say some of our Christ’s sake.” His mother heard him, and 
readers have had pet fawns, and know what came to see what was the matter. The little 
pretty loving ways they have. boy raised his weeping eyes to her face. 

There are many kinds of deer. The elk, or “O mother!” he cried, “I do want to 
moose-deer, is the largest; and the smallest be good, and love Christ. I’ve been read- 
is said to live in Ceylon. It is only ten ing about His dying for me.” Be read the 
inches high, fourteen inches long, and weighs chapter about the crucifixion to his mother; 
but five pounds. Now go and measure and when he came to the place where Jesus 
little Carlo, or Fido, or the great black cat, prayed that His murderers might be for- 
and see if they are not as tall as such a little given—“ O mother, think what a good 
deer would be. These deer in the picture Saviour He was!” exclaimed the boy, a 
are fallow or spotted deer, which are kept bright light breaking out through the tears, 
in many gentlemen’s parks. In the winter “It does seem so easy to love Him. Dear 
they have sheds to shelter them, and in the mother, I want you to love Him too.” 
summer they gambol about at will among Will not all the readers of the “Children’s 
the fine old trees. Friend ” offer the prayer of this little boy, 

The flesh of the fallow-deer, which is and, like him, come to this dear Saviour, 
called venison, is considered a dainty. and light and peace will break in upon all 

The fallow-deer is mentioned by Moses I your minds? 
in Dent. xiv. 5. -- 
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THAT BIRD WILL FEVER SING AGAIN. 

A gentleman riding with his family in the 
country, saw a very beautiful bird. His 
little son, about four years old, watched it 
with great interest. The father, thinking 
it would give him still more pleasuro to 
examine its plumage, thoughtlessly raised 
his gun and shot it. The little boy burst 
into tears as his father put the dead bird 
into his hands, and exclaimed, “Father, 
that bird will never sing again.” That 
father said, some time afterwards, that lie 
could never shoot another bird. Do not 
hurt or destroy any of God’s creatures, or 
hush one song which is praise to its Maker. 

11 BBT THIS WAS TOMMY’S, AND HE’S 
DEAD.” 

As we passed along the street one day, we 
saw a little boy sitting upon the curbstone. 
He looked about five or six years of age, 
and his well-combed hair, clean hands and 
face, and tidy, but well-patched, pinafore, 
showed that ho was the child of a loving, 
but poor, mother. 

As we looked at him closely, we were 
struck with the heart-broken expression of 
Ids countenance, and the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. We stopped, and putting a 
hand on his head, asked what was the 
matter. He replied by holding up in his 
open hand the fragments of a broken tin 
toy—a figure of a cow. 

“Oh, is that all ? Well, never mind it. 
Step into the toy-shop here, and buy 
another”—and we dropped a four-pence 
into the little fellow’s hand. “That will 
buy you one, will it noc ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said he, in a flood of grief; 
but t/iis was Tommy's and he's dead." 


A PLACE IN HEAVEN. 

A little girl lost her brother play-fellow, 
when she was just three 3 r ears’ old ; and 
ohee when she was very ill, soon after his 
death, she sail—“Ma, God is making 
me a little place in heaven close to dear 
Basil” 


GOD COUNTS. 

Charley and Ida were playing in the 
dining-room, when their mother set a bas¬ 
ket of biscuits on the table, and went out. 

“ How nice they look,” said Charley, 
putting out his hand to take one. “Mother 
did not count them, so she will never miss 
one. ” 

“Perhaps God did, Charley,” answered 
his sister. 

Ida was right. God does count , for the 
Bible says that “the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. ” 

A CHILD’S IDEA. 

O for the warm and simple faith, 

An infant’s breast pervading. 

When all that charms or pains it here. 

Is from its eyesight fading ! 

Familiar with the Saviour's name. 

And with His life’s sad story, 

No doubts or fears it knows, to cloud 
Its hopes of future glory. 

“ My bonnet V* cried a little maid, 

Upon her death-bed lying: 

“ Why ask for it ?” her mother said, 

4i My darling, you are dying.” 

“ Do bring it me,” the child replied. 

With look and accents steady; 

“ Christ Jesus comes to take me home, 

Aud I shall not be ready!” 

Dr. Huie. 

LINES FOR A CHILD’S BIBLE. 

Oh Thou who once, when in this wilderness. 
Didst little children take and kindly bless. 

Deign from Thy lofty throne to lend an ear. 

And listen to a mother’s anient prayer. 

Not the world’s treasures for my child I crave. 
But an inheritance beyond the grave. 

Spirit of light and truth, Thy rays impart. 
Impress these sacred pages on his heart; 

Teach him to live according to Thy word. 

Lest his young footsteps wander from the Lord; 
And may his soul, by Thy abounding grace. 

At last, in righteousness, behold Thy face. 

M. Brown. 
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| THE DAT OF LOVE. 

J “Oh, I’m so glad to-morrow is Sunday,” 
i said a young child to her mother, as she 
! laid her little head down on her pillow one 
I Saturday night. 

I “Why, my dear ?” said her mother. 

“Because Sunday is the day of love. 

I Father’s at home then, and has time to 
take us to church. Oh yes ! mother, it’s 
the day of love.” 

And so it is. God’s love gave us that 
| sweet day of rest. 

A Saviour’s love consecrated that holy 
day afresh, when He rose from the dead on 
the first day of the week. 

I Family love makes the holy day delight¬ 
ful iu many a working man’s home; for 
ffien parents who are busy all the six work¬ 
ing-days of the week, are able on the Sab- 
1 bath-day to speak, and hear words of love 
in their home, as they gather the little 
, i ones round them, aud they can fulfil the 
j words of Scripture by taking sweet counsel 
', together, and walking to the house of God 
, in company. 

Yes, it is, as the dear child said, “ a day 
' of love,” and blessed is every house where 
I love dw’ells, and the Sabbath is honoured. 

I B. 


ONE ORANGE OR TWO. 

From sucklings’ mouths, the Psalmist said, 
The Lord has strength ordained; 

An*! every day by children’s lips 
We hear the text explained. 

The simple heart of infancy 
Implicitly receives 

The truth, which manhood’s boasted power 
Of reason disbelieves. 

A clergyman once told a child 
He met upon the road, 

“ This orange shall be yours, if you 
Will tell me where is God.” 

And I," replied the little one. 

Without a moment's thought, 

“Will give you two, if you will name 
The place where He is not !” 

Dr. Huie. 


CHILDHOOD'S YEARS. 

Childhood’s years are passing o'er us. 
Youthful days will soon be done; 
Cares and sorrows lie before us, 
Hidden dangers, snares unknown. 

0 may He, who, meek and lowly. 

Trod Himself this vale of woe, 

Make us His, and make us holy. 
Guard and guide us while we go. 

Hark ! it is the Saviour calling, 

“ Little children, follow me !*’ 

Jesus, keep our feet from falling. 
Teach us all to follow Thee. 


USEFUL BOYS. 

' The boys in this picture are doing a deed 
of mercy. They have found a good old 
man in their neighbourhood who had no 
firewood with which to keep himself warm. 
He is too infirm to work much. He has 
only just sufficient money to buy food. So 
these boys, having got permission from the 
owner, have been gathering up the fallen 
branches of the trees which were scattered 
over a farmer’s fields. 

They have loaded # a cart with their spoils, 
and are on their way with them to the old 
man’s cottage. 

How happy they look ! Their faces are 
full of sunshine, and their hearts, I doubt 
not, are full of pleasant feelings. Kind 
deeds are sure to make sweet music in the * 
hearts of those who do them. 

And won’t that poor old man feel glad 
when they pile all that wood up for his 
use ? How he will bless those noble boys 
for their thoughtful love ! And, being a 
Christian, he will thank his heavenly Father 
for putting such a loving thought into their 
hearts. If you admire the conduct of these 
boys, deal* children, I hope you will imitate 
it by trying to make somebody happy every 
day you live. Be kind, cheerful, and loving, 
at home, and at school. Have a smile and 
a pleasant word for everybody you know, 
and do all the kind acts you can for the 
poor who are around you. Imitate the 
blessed Saviour, who went about doinq 
good .” 
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ADA MAY ON HER PONY SNOWDROP. 
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CONSIDERING THE POOH j 

Ada May was the only child of wealthy 
parents, who trained her from her earliest 
infancy in the way she should go. 

Very frequently an only child is so much 
indulged that she becomes selfish, and takes 
no thought for the happiness or comfort of 
others. But it was not so with Ada. 

With God’s blessing ou the instructions 
of her parents, she was taught that we 
should not live for ourselves alone, but do 
all the good we can to those around us. 
Ada w r as delighted to visit the poor people 
in the village where she lived, and many a 
widow’s heart was made to sing for joy 
after receiving a call from this kind young 
lady. 

One bright summer’s morning, Ada 
mounted Snowdrop, her pretty white pony, j 
and, acoompanied by a servant, went to 
call on a poor woman, whose husband had 
shortly before been killed by a fall from 
some scaffoldiug. 

“Good morning, Man',” said Ada, as the 
poor woman came to the door; “lam so 
sorry to hear of your trouble, and I have 
come to see if I can do any thing for you.” 

“ You are very kind, Miss,” said the poor . 
widow, bursting into tears : “ I felt as if I I 
had not a friend left now that poor John ( 
has gone. It’s very hard to be left to toil 
all alone for these poor children.” 

“But you know, Mary, God has pro* 
mised to be a ‘husband to the widow, and 
a father to the fatherless.’ You must 
try to trust in Him, and He will help you.” 
She then put a sum of money into the 
woman’s hand, and promised to call again 
soon, and see about the children being sent 
to school. 

Ada left a blessing behind her. Her 
sympathy, gentle words, and kind gift, had | 
gone like balm to the sufferer’s heart, and 
comforted her. Can we not find some sor¬ 
rowful one whom a kind word or a kind 
act would cheer and bless ? 


All creatures share 
Their Maker's care. 


SCRIPTURE PICTURES FOR MY CLASS. 

A man of meek demeanour, 

Is sitting on a well, 
lie looks both faint and weary, 

Who is it, can you tell ? 

A woman, too, is coming, 

To get some water there, 

She has a pitcher with her. 

She's neither young nor fair. 

She draws the cooling liquid. 

From the crystal depths below, 

And straightway to the city, 

She now prepares to go. 

The gentle stranger stops her— 

“ Give me to drink,” he said ; 

She put, with kindly feeling, 

I The pitcher from her head. 

What city did she come from ? 

Who was the weary man ? 

And where were those who loved him ? 
Come tell me, if you can. 

Yes. this poor dusty traveller. 

Was our Immanuel ; 

The God-man clothed in human flesh, 

] To save our souls from hell. 

What joyful news he tells her. 

Come listen to his word. 

For never spake a man like this. 

Our loved and honoured Lord. 

Believe me, if thou knewest 
Who 'tis that talks with thee. 

Thou would'st have asked salvation* 
Which is like water free. 

We come, oh loving Saviour, 

A little lowly band, 

To ask that blessed heavenly gift. 

From Thy all gracious hand 

Torquay. M. B. 

The sands are many, and the stars are 
many, and the leaves of the trees are many, 
and the drops of the sea are many ; but our 
sins are more than all these together. 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. I 


young 


See Isaiah xi. 6. 


JCSfr* Will our young readers try to read this Hieroglyphical Text without help; and at the same 
time ask their Parents or Teachers to refer to the Bible so as to make sure that it is done correctly. 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. II 


neither 


which neither have 


and God feedeth them: how much more are ye better 
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THE BEST WAT OF BEING REVENGED. 

“ I hate George Manvers, that I do, and 
I ’ll never speak to him again exclaimed 
Willie Devereux, passionately, as he burst 
into the room where his mother was 
sitting. 

“Willie, Willie, so soon forgotten this 
morning’s resolution V’ said Mrs. Devereux, 
in a sad voice. 

“ I do n’t care, he shall not do bo.” And 
the quivering lips and flashing eyes showed 
but too plainly that passion had gained the 
mastery. 

“ Calm yourself, my boy, and sit down 
quietly, and tell me what has happened. 
1 thought you and George were such good 
friends.” 

“And so we were, mother; but I shall 
never, like him again.” 

“Do not say never, Willie ; I am afraid 
you have forgotten that prayer, ‘Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ ” 

Willie hung down his head, and was 
silent for a few minutes. At length he 
said, 

“ Well but, mother, it was very provok¬ 
ing. I ’ll just tell you the whole tale, and 
then you can judge for yourself whether it 
was not enough to make any boy angry. 
M i. Harcourt told us boys, when he dis¬ 
missed the school this morning, that wo 
might have a game at cricket in the large 
field adjoining the playground, but were 
not to go near a walnut-tree that was in 
one corner of it. We had not been there 
long before one of the boys proposed that 
we should gather some walnuts, and have a 
feast; and very soon several of them had 
filled their pockets, George amongst the 
number. They invited me to join them, 
but of course I would not, and then they 
called me a coward. Well, mother, sud¬ 
denly we saw Mr. Harcourt coming. Those 
boys who had climbed the tree were quick 
enough in getting down; but we soon 
found, by the master’s manner, that some¬ 
thing was wrong. However, he said nothing 
then ; but when our class was called up this 
afternoon, he turned to me : ‘ Devereux, I 


hopo you were not one to disobey my 
orders this morning.’ I said, ‘No,’ in a 
mimite. ‘Nor Manvers either,’he asked. 
George was up with the French class, so he 
addressed himself to me. I felt every eye 
fixed upon me; but you know, mother, I 
amid not tell a lie , and so I was obliged to 
confess that he was amongst the number. ; 
I was very sorry, but what could I do. I 
went up to George after school, and told 
him I hoped lie would uot think me unkind 
blit my conscience would not let me tell 
a lie. All the boys began at once. I was I 
a tell-tale, a coward, a sneak. And George 
too, mother—George, whom I had always 
considered my friend; I heard him tell one 
boy that he always knew what I was, and I 
should ever be the same whilst I was tied 
to my mother’s apron-strings. I could bear 
it no longer, so left them. ” 

‘ ‘ I agree with you, my boy, it was very 
trying ; but you should have thought of 
Him who, when He was reviled, reviled 
not again.” 

“Yes, mother, I know, and I will endea¬ 
vour to forgive George ; but I can never 
trust him more.” 

“Shall I toll you a noble way of being 
revenged ?” 

“ Revenged!” 

“Yes, but not in the way you imagiue. 

If George is angry to-morrow, take no no- | 
tice of it, but endeavour, by showing him 
every little attention in your power, to 
prove that you bear him no ill-will.” 

“ I will try, but it will he very hard.” 

“The more difficult the task, the more 
pleasure we receive when we have sur¬ 
mounted its difficulties.” 

Later in the evening Mrs. Devereux 
gently opened the door of Willie’s room. 

“God bless thee, and make thee meet 
for the kingdom of heaven,” was the mo¬ 
ther’s fervent prayer, as &he softly stroked 
back the auburn locks. 

I Willie was up with the lark the next 
j morning, and, with a light heart and merry 
countenance, started off for school. It was 
a beautiful May morning; flowers of a thou¬ 
sand varied hues adorned the hedge-rows, 
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sweet reminders of Him who taketh care of 

I I even the smallest of his creatures. Pre- 

I I sently, as Willie was getting over the last 
style, he saw George Manvers and several 
other boys on just before him. “I’ll let 
them get in school first,” he thought. It 
soon appeared, however, that they had no 
intention of doing so, for they were evidently 

' waiting for him to come up. 

I “Here is the tell-tale,” they cried out, 
as Willie approached. 

“ And may I ask, Mr. Consequence, how 
your mother is this morning V 

Willie tried hard not to let them see how 
I annoyed he felt. But his troubles had 
only just begun. When Mr. Harcourt 
called his class up for geography, Willie’s 
i book was gone, though he was quite cer¬ 
tain he had lain it on his desk a few mi- 
j nutes before. Mr. Harcourt was angry, 

I and the poor boy, in his confusion, repeated 
i bis lesson but imperfectly. Then his exer- 
| cise-book was blotted and torn, though his 
I was generally the neatest in the school; 
and it ended with his getting a long impo¬ 
sition. It was late that night when Willie 
I returned home, dispirited and weary. 

“Mother,” he said, throwing himself into 
a chair, “ I cannot endure this longer.” 

! “Don’t lose courage, Willie: be assured 
■ it will all turn out right at last. Return 
George good for evil, and you will soon 
find that he will be ashamed of his conduct 
to you,” said Mrs. Devereux, cheerfully. 

For several days Willie continued to 
undergo a series of petty annoyances with¬ 
out his ever having the opportunity of ren¬ 
dering a kind action in return, until once, 
when some of the boys were playing at 
cricket, they lost their ball. Willie, w r ho 
bad not joined in the game, remembered 
that he had a new one, which his father 
bad given him, iU his desk, and ran and 
tyuught it to George. The boys looked at 
one another, but said nothing. Some little 
time afterwards, Willie saw young Manvers 
poring over an exercise. “ I can’t do the 
thing,” at last he said, angrily. 

“ Will you let me help you ? I have done 
it before,” said Willie’s voice beside him. 


George started. “ You !” he muttered, 
looking very confused. 

“ Yes, if you will kindly allow me.” 

And so the two boys sat down together, 
and very soon the exercise was neatly 
written, and placed on the master’s table. 

That evening, as Willie was returning 
home, he heard some one call after him to 
stop ; and, directly after, George Manvers 
ran breathlessly up. “I am quite ashamed 
for having treated you so shamefully. Dear 
Willie, will you forget, and forgive V 

The 'two boys shook hands, and ever after 
were firm friends. Willie had returned good 
for evil: he had had his revenge; and years 
after he looked back on that moment as 
one of the happiest in his life. 

Dear little ones, you who read this simple 
tale, when you have been behaved unkindly 
to, return good for evil ; it is the noblest 
and sweetest revenge; for the Bible tells us 
to “bless them that curse us.” And one of 
our Saviour’s commands is, to love one an¬ 
other ; and He looks down from his throue 
on high, and smiles approvingly on those 
who strive to do his will. D. M. T. 


SAGACITY OF FOWLS. 

The following interesting fact, which oc¬ 
curred at Redruth in Cornwall, has been 
communicated by an eyewitness. 

A hen having sat on Guinea fowls’ eggs 
forsook them when hatched. They were 
adopted by a fine Dorking cock, who watched 
over them with fatherly care. I have fre¬ 
quently seen them, unable to mount alone to 
the roosting place, patiently wait until little 
Chanty made his appearance, when he would 
stand whilst, one at a time, they mounted on 
his back, and he would fly to the perch, settle 
the little orphan, and descend for the others. 
When the fowls were fully growm they were 
given away, and for some days were so un¬ 
happy as to refuse all food, pining for their 
kind friend. 

This pretty instance of animal love is 
worth recording for the benefit of our little 
friends. We trust they will try to show the 
same love to one another as the noble bird 
showed to his foundlings. F. L. S. 
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POHIPOHT OP MATAMATA. 


Matamata is a New-Zealand village. Mis¬ 
sionary work commenced here in 1839 ; but 
the savage disposition of the natives, and 
the breaking forth of a war between them 
and some of the neighbouring tribes, soon 
interrupted the work of the Missionaries. 
When one of them reproved an old chief for 
his wicked wayB, he replied, “If you are 
angry with me, I will kill and eat you and 
all the Missionaries. ” 

Owing to the preaching of the Gospel, 
Matamata is now au altered place. Cannibal 
practices are no longer known in New Zea¬ 


land. One Sunday, in 1849, Archdeacon 
Brown baptized forty-live persons, some of 
them very aged. Pohipohi, the principal 
chief, had to be carried on a litter, by the 
young men of his tribe, a distance of more 
than twenty miles, to be baptized. 

Alluding to his former life in the dark 
days of heathenism, he struck his foot on 
the ground, and said, “Ithought then only 
of this earth: my thoughts are now fixed on 
an heavenly inheritance.” 

We give an engraving of Pohipohi, such 
as he was in the dark days of New Zealand. 
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POOR LITTLE TIHY 

Hot only children, but also grown up I lessons from dogs and other animals. It 
people, may sometimes learn very useful | would be well if every little boy and girl 
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behaved at prayers as well as poor little 
Tiny, whose picture is now given to the 
readers of the “Children’s Friend.” Tiny 
was a favourite dog, belonging to our 
friend Mr. Statham, of Stone House, Forest 
Row, in Sussex. Tiny’s usual place was 
in front of the kitchen fire. Every morn¬ 
ing and evening when the bell was rung for 
prayers, up jumped Tiny. He then looked 
at the servants, and on their rising to pro¬ 
ceed to the parlour or drawing-room, little 
Tiny always led the way. On arriving at i 
the room door it was most interesting to 
watch the pretty little creature. Without i 
taking any notice whatever of auy one he J 
marched light across the room and mounted 
the hassock by the fireside. There he sat 
as “still as a mouse,” during the reading | 
of the Scriptures and prayer. The moment, 
however, that the word “Amen” was pro¬ 
nounced, down jumped Tiny, and before 
his master could even rise from his knees, 
the faithful little animal was at his feet 
waiting for his usual caress. He then went 
through sundry pretty performances, sucli 
as sittirg on Ills hind legs, shaking “hands” 
with his master, mistress, and guests, much 
to the amusement of all present. Imme¬ 
diately, however, that the words “Go to the 
kitchen, Tiny,” were heard, off the dog 
scampered to his mat,—an example for .all 
those disobedient children who have to be 
told a thing twice. One morning, sad to 
tell, we saw poor Tiny come creeping in to 
the parlour very slowly. When he got to 
the fireside his strength failed him. It 
was evident that he was in great pain, and 
he had to be lifted upon his hassock. It was 
the last time Tiny came in to “prayers.” 
The veterinary surgeon was sent for, and 
every thing that affection and money could 
do was done, to restore the interesting 
little creature, but in a few hours he died. 

By the aid of Mr. Harrison Weir’s able 
pencil we have secured a picture of the 
little dog. If any of our readers are restless 
or ill behaved during “prayers,” we hope 
that they will take a lesson from “Little 
Tiny.” 


THE STOLEN SHILLING. 

Ernest Maltravers was sitting in his 
father’s study one summer’s evening pre¬ 
paring his lessons for the morrow. Pre¬ 
sently he heard the sound of footsteps on 
the walk. He started up, and hastening to 
the library door, which opened into the 
garden, was accosted by a man. 

“ Do you want any rabbits to-day, Sir?” 

“Rabbits! let me look at them. Oh, 
what beauties !” 

‘ ‘ Will you buy a couple, Sir ?” 

“ Yes, by all means : these two, I think;” 
and Ernest pointed to the ones he liked 
best. So delighted was he with his rabbits, 
that he was almost forgetting to inquire the 
price. 

“A shilling, Sir, only a shilling.” 

Ernest felt in his pockets, but found them 
empty. “I must ask mamma to lend me 
one,” he said to himself; and bidding the 
man to wait a minute, he ran in doors. He 
had, however, only taken a few steps, when 
ho paused, for he remembered that that 
very morning Mr. Maltravers enjoined him 
never to borrow money. Ernest was in 
despair. “My weekly allowance is due to- 
I morrow, but that will be too late, and I 
I shall lose these beautiful rabbits,” he mut- 
I tered; “and it is only a paltry shilling I 
! want.” He went back thoroughly dis- 
I heartened. “I can’t buy the rabbits, much 
as I should like,” he said sorrowfully ; and 
I stooping again to caress his favourites. 

| “ They are such fine ones, and so cheap,” 

said the man, temptingly displaying them. 
It was too much. 

“ Stay a moment, I have it,” said Ernest 
quickly. In a minute he returned, holding 
the shilling in his hand. He gave it to the 
man; and then, with trembling eagerness, 
hastened to deposit his prize in a place of 
safety. Later in the evening, when the 
family were assembled in the drawing-room, 
a poor woman came begging. 

“You will find a shilling on the library 
mantelpiece, give it to her,” said Mr. Mal¬ 
travers, turning to the servant. But the 
maid came back without it; it was not to be 
found.- 


i 
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“Run, Ernest, and look, you saw me put 
it there the day before yesterday.” 

Ernest obeyed, glad to escape from his 
fathers’ presence ; but he, too, returned 
with the assurance that it was not there. 

1 ‘ Very strange, ” re marked Mr. Maltravers, 
and then nothing more was said about it. 

The next morning Ernest arose early, 
that he might feed his rabbits. He went 
into the garden, and got a quantity of let¬ 
tuces, and was busy bestowing them on his 
pets, when he was startled to find a hand 
laid on his shoulder, and to hear his father’s 
voice. “Ernest!” 

“Yes, papa,” he replied, not without a 
vague consciousness of what was about to 
follow. 

“ Where did these rabbits come from ?” 

“ I—I bought them.” 

“And the money, whose was that 7” was 
the next question sternly asked. Ernest 
hesitated. “ Follow me.” Mr. Maltravers 
led the way to his study. “ Now, Ernest, 
tell me,* did you take the shilling from 
here V There was a dead silence until the 
question was repeated. Then Ernest, amidst 
smothered sobs, answered in the affirmative. 
“ Ernest, Ernest!” exclaimed his father 
sadly, “if any one had told me that I had 
a son who could act thus, I would not have 
believed it possible. Alas! that I have 
been thus deceived. I little thought I should 
live to see a child of mine become a thief .” 


“No, no, father, not that, do not call me 
that,” said Ernest, throwing himself at Mr. 
Maltraver’s feet, whilst his slight frame 
shook with suppressed emotion. 

“ You can be nothing less, since you 
appropriated money that was not your 
own.” 

“ But, papa, you don’t know; I have 
not told you how I came to take it. I only 
intended borrowing it; for I knew I should 
receive my weekly allowance to-day, and so 
I thought to replace it without any one 
knowing about it.” 

“But, my boy, did you never reflect that 
in doing so you were committing a double 
sin. First, by deceiving your parents; and 
secondly, by taking what wits not your own; 
besides, too, did you not remember that 
there was One watching over you. Even if 
I had never discovered the deceit of which 
you had been guilty, it would not have 
escaped the notico of an all-seeing eye, who 
marks what is done amiss. But I believe 
you to be sincere in your repentance, so 
arise, my boy, and seek your own room, 
that you may there pray earnestly for par¬ 
don to your Father in heaven.” 

Ernest left the room, weeping bitterly. 
Years have not sufficed to obliterate the 
lesson taught that day; and often now a 
group of merry children cluster round him 
to listen to the oft-repeated story of the 
Stolen Shilling. D. M. T. 
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HAPPY AXD RICH. 

44 Oh ! Christmas Day—it is Christmas Day— 
How merry wo all shall be; 

With plenty of toys for girls and boys, 

And a beautiful Chfistmas Tree. 

44 Kind Uncle John will bring me a doll. 

That opens and shuts its eyes; 

And Aunt has bought me a baby-house, 

And books for a Christmas prize. 

44 And dear Mamma has a beautiful thing, 

She has'nt yet told me what; 

But I got a j-eep at a little teacup, 

And the lid of a small teapot. 

44 I know what it is—and they are for me— 
And cousins will soon be here. 

And I shall make tea for them all to day, 
And again, on the good New Year. 

44 And Harry—oh ! he has some charming 
things! 

A top, and a waggon and ball, 

And he has a large new rocking-horse. 

And that is the finest of all. 


44 And dear little baby has got a cart. 

And a white pussy cat that mews. 

And a nice soft ball, and a barking dog, i 

And a dolly with scarlet shoes. 

44 Oh! Christmas Day - it is Christmas Day— | 

The happiest day in the year; I 

With presents and toys for girls and boys, ; 
And many kind people here.** " < 


THE LITTLE WORKHOUSE GIRL. 

11 Oh ! don't go back to work, mother. 
But 8top and talk to me ; 

They say to-day is Christmas D.iy, 

I think it cannot be. 

44 Last year we were at home, mother. 
Poor father he was there; 

He sat beside the bright fireside. 
Propp'd in an easy chair. 

44 1 wish we were at home again, 

To spend our Christmas Day ; 

We were so happy there, mother, 

We had such merry play. 
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11 And you gave me a little doll— 

Where can my dolly be ? 

I wish I bad my doll again* 

To nurse upon my knee. 

“ And on last Christmas Day, mother. 
Poor Tommy had a ball. 

And father smiled, when Tommy threw 
It np against the wall. 

“ And Tommy went up to the wood. 

And climbed a holly tree. 

And as he cut the berries off, 

He threw them down to uie. 

“ We stuck them in the window panes 
To make a pretty show— 

I wonder where poor Tommy is, 

I never see him now. 

“ How dull it Is to-day, mother. 
Although 'tis Christmas Day; 

I thought it was a happy time, 

1 wish *twas passed away. 

“ But if I had a little doll. 

Then, Kate should play with me; 

I think 'twouid make her smile again, 
To nurse it on her kuee. 

“ Her mother's dead, and she’s alone, 
That makes her cry and fret. 

But if she had a pretty doll. 

Perhaps she would forget. 

M But in the workhouse here, mother. 
There ar? no toys at all, 

Not even a pretty doll, mother, 

Nor yet a little ball. 


“ But if we had some cakes and nuts. 

And pretty toys—oh dear! 

We still might have a happy day. 

Though in the workhouse here." 

A CH HI STM AS PETITION TO HAPPY AND BICH. 

Kind children of merry England, 

Before your pleasure aud play. 

Remember the workhouse dwellers. 

And make them a happy day. 

Turn out your old toys and treasures. 
Consider what you can spare. 

The poor little workhouse children 
Have no pretty playthings there. 

All! there's an old doll and waggon, 

A whistle, a top and ball; 

Send some to the workhouse children. 

They 'll thank you for any, for all. 

And look up some patchwork pieces. 

Scraps, pictures, send every one; 

Remember the workhouse children— 

The poor workhouse children have none. 

And have you no apples or raisins. 

Nuts, toffy, or something to spare? 

Oh ! hasten with these to the workhouse. 
There’s many a little mouth there. 

And when you have witnessed their pleasure, 
Then shut to your drawing-room door, 

Enjoy your own bountiful measure. 

With pleasure untasted before. 

The dear Lord, who came down at Christmas 
Is waiting to sweeten your share, 

When the poor, and the widow, and orphan, 
Have tasted your pity and care. 
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T HF. C HE I8TMA8 CAKE. 

The little daughter of a poor sewing woman 
went to a lady’s house one Christmas to 
take a bundle of work. As she stood at ! 
the entry, the lady brought her money to | 
pay* for the work : her purse was in one 
hand^tond a plate in the other. 

Jessie no doubt looked first and longest I 
at the frtfcte, for it held a fine little Christmas 
cake, coated with frosting, and dotted with j 
all sorts of sugar-pflmis. 1 V' *’* v / I 

“Here, my little girl, I have brought 
this Christmas cake for you,’’ said the / kind 
lady. | 

Jessie was too astonished to speak. She 
looked and looked at the frosted cake with 
wondering and eager eyes, then said timidly, I 
“Oh, ma’am, and if I might only carry it | 
to Mercy : she’s my poor lame cousin that 
never moves from her chair, and her legs 
pain her so.” 

“Would you rather Mercy have it than 
yourself ?” asked the lady smiling: i ‘ see 
the sugar-pi urns.” 

“I should like it very much,” replied 
the‘t||&le girl modestly, “but Mercy is 
sick, it would please her so : I had 

rather sh,e would have it.” j 

“ WbH,” said the lady, “you can give it 
to Mercy. The Loyd Jesus says it is more 1 
blessed to give than to receive : perhaps 
you have found it so.” I 

Jessie looked up to the lady’s face with | 
a quiet sweet smile, as she took the cake 
and thanked her for it. This lady had 
read a great many books, and heard a great j 
man y sermons, but, somehow or other, 
nothing ever made a deeper impression on 
her heart than this little interview with 
Jessie. It was that sweet lesson of loving 
self-sacrifice, old, yet ever new ; old, yet 
never faded ; old, yet never growing weak ; 
old, yet never wearing out. And the lady 
humbly took the lesson from the child. 
She treasured it up in her heart, and tried 
to pattern after it her own life. Our 
blessed Lord, the Son of God, from the 
time He left the bosom of the Father to his 
death on the cross, made his whole way 
shining with its blessedness. 


KINDNESS. 

Be kind to the creatures, for God made them 
all, 

And places them under your care; 

And Ho says in his word not a sparrow can 
falb • 

Who lias not in his notice a share. * i 

t 

Be kind to poor Carlo, or Juno, or Dash, 

See bow he is waiting ibr.you^. 

How he gambols and frisks at your side as you 
walk: 

Love your dog, he is faithful and true. 

' Be kind to poor pussy, and give-her a placet 
On the mat, or the hearthrug so neat; 

And do not let any one harass or tease, 

Or shackle her soft velvet feet. 

Be kind to your pony, who carries you safe 
All over the hills far away ; 

If possible spare him the use of the whip, 

And teach him in love to obey. 

Be kind to your pets, those innocent things, 
For many from home are exiled— 

Java sparrows, macaws, and the gay cockatoo, 
Who oft a sad hour have beguiled. 

| Do these things, they are right, but never 
| forget 

1 There are duties more binding than these: 

| Bestow not on them what the poor of the llock 
May want for their comfort or ease. 

Be kind to the poor, for your Mpster and Lord 
Chose their lowly estate for his own; 
i And many among them will, at the lost day, 

! Be exalted to share in His throne. 

! Mary Eugenia. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAH. 

This year is just going away, 

The moments are finishing fast; 
Look down, Lord, in mercy, 1 pray, 
To pardon the sins of the past. 

And, as soon as another begins. 

So help me to walk in Thy fear. 
That I inay not with folly and sins, 
Or idleness, waste the new year. 
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GOLD-APPLE WORDS. 


THE LAST WORDS OF NT DARLING BOT. 

A week before his death he called his 
brothers to him, and told them what they 
ought to do to keep them from sin ; and 
seeing them very much affected, I sent them 
down stairs, and said, “I trust, darling, they 
will not forget what you have told them.” 
“ I hope not,” he replied. “Now let us be 
alone, mamma.” He then repeated a por¬ 
tion of the 14th chapter of St. Johu. On 
the Sunday, he requested his papa, grandma, 
and myself, to be with him. He turned to 
me, seeing me weeping, and said, “Don't 
weep, mamma, for I am going to Jesus, I 
am going to heaven : you wont be long, 
and I’ll come and fetch you. He then 
repeated, in a loud clear voice— 

“ Take comfort, Christians, when your friends, 

In Jesus fall asleep ; 

Their better being never ends : 

Why then, dejected, weep ? 

“ A few short years of evil past, 

We reach that happy shore, 

Where death-divided friends at last 

Shall meet to part no more.'* 

I asked him, “If it is God’s will to spare 
you, would you like to live?” He replied, 
‘ ‘ Oh no, mamma: I want to be with Christ.” 
He seemed to be getting much worse, 
and was suffering great pain. He askea 
bis papa to pray, and when he had finished, 
he said “Papa, when you pray again will you 
ask God to take me soon out of this pain V 
He requested his brothers and the servants 
to be called; and, it being in the middle of 
the night, they were long in coming. He 
said, “If they don’t come quick, I shall not be 
able to speak and tell them of my Jesus.” 
When they were all assembled, his papa en¬ 
gaged in prayer. He could only look his 
farewell; but his face seemed then the face 
of an angel. To his brothers he could only 
say * 1 Be good, oh ! be good. ” He wished to 
be alone with me. He said, “Oh, such pain! 
I must just bear it,” which he did, without 
one murmuring word. Five minutes before 
he died, he got out of bed, asked to see the 
sky, took my hand, held up his month for 
me to kiss, looked into my eyes, and died. 


M A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold In picture* 
of silver.’— Proverb* xi. 25. 

There are some words, the Bible says. 

Like apples of pure gold, 

In silver baskets set secure. 

Of wealth and price untold. 

A word that's “fitly spoken" 

Is this gold-apple word; 

It is a word that fits the case, 

Where’er its sound is heard. 

It is a word in season given, 

And of all price above; 

A word of hope, of counsel, 

Of comfort, or of love. 

The little Jewish captive maid 
Spoke golden words like these. 

When Naaman, her master. 

Was ill with foul disease. 

“ Would God my lord was with the man 
Of God, for he would cure." 

These were the “ fitly spoken ” words. 

And brought a blessing sure. 

How many kinds of words there are 
A little child can speak ; 

Cross words, and angry words, as well 
As words of sad deceit. 

• 

And words untrue, and wicked words. 

And words of angry tone. 

And cruel words, and jealous words, 

In naughty temper shown. 

But precious words of truthfulness, 

A little child may say; 

And sweet and gentle loving ones. 

How beautiful are they! 

And solemn words a child may learn. 

Of prayer to God to raise; 

Using the words the angels do, 

In songs of holy praise. 

A wicked man, a murderer. 

To prison had been sent; 

His doctor came, for he was sick. 

And urged him to repent. 
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H<$ tried to make him see his guilt, 

And to confess his crime ; 

44 Oh, wretched man,’* said he, “ repent. 
While God has given you time.’* 

He spoke, too, of the wrath of God, 

Of judgment, death, and hell: 

At length, a pious clergyman 
Was shown into the cell. 

He sat beside that wretched man, 

And whispered tenderly 

Into his ear, “ Oh, think of Him, 

Who died for you and me.** 

That little word—that little me — 

Sank in the sinner's heart; 

That such a holy man as this 
With him should bear a part! 

That snch a holy man should class 
Himself with such as he ! 

This was the “fitly-spoken" word. 

The simple little me. 

A widow poor, with little son. 

Was fretting sore and sad, 

In case they should be pinched with want: 
Thus spake the little lad— 

“Our heavenly Father is not dead, 

To Ilim, dear mother, pray: 

The widow and the fatherless 
Are in his care alway." 

Oh. these were “fitly-spoken” words, 

To this poor widow’s ear ; 

Her little son's “ gold-apple" words 
Had filled her heart with cheer. 

Those 44 gracious" words our Saviour spoke 
Were of this precious kind ; 

Sweeter than honey from the comb. 

Or gold three times refined. 

They need not drop from rich or great. 

The noble, wise, or clever ; 

From little lip«, and lisping tongues, 

They sweeter sound than ever. 

Hear Christian child, tlie words of truth 
And love fit everywhere: 

That they may 44 fitly spoken" be. 

Ask God in daily prayer. 


THE VOLUME FOE 1862. 

The Volume of the “Coildren’j Friend” for 1862 mny 
now be had. With stiff wrappers, printed in colours, 
price Is. 6d.; plain cloth. 2s.; cilt edges, 2s. Gd. The 
Volume for 1801 may still be had. 

THE DISTRESS IK LANCASHIRE. 

Our readers have heard of the distress in 
Lancashire. Many thousands of poor men 
in that county are out of work. Their 
families are now starving for want of food 
and clothing. We have heard of dear little 
children, who, a few months ago, were merry 
and happy, who are now pale and feeble for 
want of bread. One lady informed us— 
“The poor little children of our school, who 
were once so bright-eyed, now look so sad 
and dejected. Often do they come w T ithout 
having had any thing for breakfast. Oh, 
how I wish that I had a supply of rice, so 
that I might give them a meal." Now are 
there not many of our young friends who 
will rejoice to do something this Christmas 
for the little sufferers in Lancashire ? 

A lady at Hastings writes to the editor of 
the “British Workman”— 

“ An appeal to the working classes in the 
* British Workman,' by the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, being noticed by my little boy, drew 
j forth the following suggestion— 

I “ 4 Mamma, suppose we get a money-box 
I for the poor manufacturers, place it on our 
table at mealtimes, and put a penny in it 
at each meal .' The suggestion was adopted, 
and we send you our first collection of five 
shillings gathered in this way. A similar 
| plan adopted in families might furnish an 
i increased fund, and meet the wants of the 
poor sufferers during the winter. The 
poorer classes, according to their ability, 

I might thus contribute. A half-penny or 
1 farthing would be in tlie power of many, 
and the constant remembrance of the suffer¬ 
ing and afflicted children of want, while we 
daily enjoy the bounties of our Heavenly 
Father, may, with the Divine blessing, ex¬ 
cite in us a deeper sense of gratitude to the 
gracious Giver.” 

Will not some of our readers go and do 
likewise ? 

A collecting taper is enclosed in every 
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THE DYING GIEL AND HER TEACHER. 

Little Sarah was the only daughter of a I five years of Sarah's early life were spent 
poor widow; so poor, indeed, that about | with her mother and little brother in a 
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country workhouse. Happily, in this work- 
house there was a good school, and the 
little fatherless girl was well taught and 
kindly treated. When she was eight years 
old her mother left the house, and rented 
a cottage in a small country town. Here 
Sarah attended the girls’ free-school, which 
was watched over by a pious mistress. She 
was also admitted into the Sunday-school, 
and for four years she rarely failed to take 
her place in her class. It must have 
been a wet day iudeed that could keep her 
away from her school and teacher. Here 
she showed the greatest attention to all 
that was taught, and always repeated her 
Scripture lessons and hymns remarkably 
well. As Sarah advanced in years, she 
showed a growing desire to profit by her 
Sunday lessons, aud to turn the instruction 
given her to a practical account. Having 
learnt that we should “ owe no man any 
thing, but to love one another,” she re¬ 
solved not only to obey this precept her¬ 
self, but to assist others to do so also. One 
day she heard that her mother owed a 
very small sum at the grocer’s. Now Sarah 
had one highly-prized shilling of her own, 
but she could not rest till she had changed 
it, and then, joyfully returning from the 
grocer’s, she told her mother that she had 
paid the debt for her. 

One Sunday her teacher gave a lesson on 
doing the will of God, as well as knowing it 
in the heart. The children found in their 
Bibles, “Not every one thatsaitb unto me, j 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom , 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my | 
Father which is in heaven,” and many simi- J 
lar passages. 

The following Sunday, when the lesson 
was referred to, Sarah said to her teacher, 
in her quiet, simple manuer, “Yesterday 
my mother told me to sweep up the house, 
but I did u’t wish, so I began to do it very 
slowly; but when I took up the Bible to 
dust it, I thought of what you said about 
doing our duty as well as knowing it, and 
then I did the house up quite quickly.” 
From this time Sarah improved rapidly in 
the knowledge and love of divine thiDgs. 


But her happy schooldays soon came to an 
end. 

When she was twelve years old, a place 
of service was found for her at some dis¬ 
tance from home ; and she went to it, 
full of bright and cheerful hopes of future 
usefulness. But, alas! a sad change 
awaited the gentle Sunday-school girl. 
Unhappily her mistress proved to be 
one who cared nothing for the day of 
rest herself, and so she was not likely to 
think it necessary for her little maid-of-all 
work. 

Only once during the summer did she 
allow Sarah to go to a place of worship, nor 
would she ever allow her to read & few 
verses from the new Reference Bible which 
she had brought with her from the Sunday- 
school, as a reward for her excellent con¬ 
duct. Even ou Sunday, when the baby 
was asleep, her godless mistress would take 
away the poor girl’s greatest treasure, say¬ 
ing, with liardi and rough reproaches, that 
“she paid girls to work for her and not to 
read their Bibles.” This was a time of sad 
trial; but Sarah resolved not to complain 
to her mother, but to gaiu, if possible, one 
year’s good character, lest she should be 
sent home, and become a burden on one 
she so dearly loved. 

Stdl she could not be content without 
reading God’s own yvord ; so she bought a 
candle, from time to time, scanty as were 
her wages, in order that she might refresh 
her weary spirit with a few verses, secretly, 
at night in her little garret. 

The window of the little garret where 
Sarah slept would not close by some inches, 
and, as winter drew near, a severe cold was 
added to her other trials ; but when her 
appetite failed, her hardhearted mistress 
only taunted her with being “ too dainty 
to care for her food.” Patiently the little 
Sunday scholar toiled on, never dreaming 
how near at hand was the mighty arm of 
the Deliverer. Every night her prayer 
was raised— 

“ Saviour, the sinner's only trust, 

To Thee with trembling hope I call 
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and that Saviour heard the cry, and an¬ 
swered the prayer. He did indeed 

“ Raise the feeble from the dust 

yes, even to exalting the trembling little 
one to sit at his own right hand in hea¬ 
venly places. 

Early in last November, Sarah came home 
to die in a rapid decline. She was racked 
with cough, and suffered violently from 
pain in the chest. Her first thought, on 
reaching home, was to send for her teacher. 
Truly it was not in yam that the good 
seed had been sown in this young heart. 
During her few remaining weeks on earth 
it was her greatest delight to pray for her¬ 
self, and for those around her, and to io- 
peat the hymns and Scripture she had 
learned at school. Amongst her greatest I 
favourites were, “ Jesus, refuge of my j 
soul,” and the hymn she had used, for her ( 
nightly prayer, beginning, “Oh grant me, 
Lord, myself to see.” Her sufferings to , 
the last were very great, but she enjoyed 
the greatest peace and happiness of mind, ( 
saying that she thought of the sufferings of | 
Christ for us, and that helped her to bear , 
her own patiently. j 

Two days before she died she repeated, 
“Just as I am, without one plea,” <fcc. ; 
and when her mind was wandering, and she 
wanted to leave her bed to go to the 
Sunday-school, she was recalled by her j 
teacher beginning the 23d Psalm. It was 
indeed touching to hear the young and 
early-tried disciple repeating with her dying 
lips, while a bright smile lighted up her 
pale face, “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will 
fear no evil, for thou art near me, thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” It was on 
new-year’s day (when she was just thirteen 

years old), Sarah F-was carried to her 

last earthly resting-place. Her weeping 
friends could confidently commit her wasted 
body to the ground, in the sure and certain 
hoD6 of a ioyful resurrection to eternal life. 
^ E. M. 


LITTLE THINGS. 

Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 

And the beauteous land. 

And the little moments, 

Humble though they be. 

Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

So the little errors, 

Lead the soul away, 

From the paths of virtue. 

Oft in sin to stray.. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 

Make the earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above. 

Little seeds of mercy, 

Sown by youthful hands, 

Grow to bless the nations, ' 

Far in heathen lands. 

afraid of the dark. 

A DEAR little girl, about four years old, 
was, a short time since, on a visit to some 
friends with her mamma. One night, after 
she was in bed, she awoke, as it was sup¬ 
posed, from a dream, much frightened. 
Her mamma, hearing her cry, went to her, 
and tried to soothe her. When she was 
quiet again, and appeared happy, her mamma 
took the candle, and Was preparing to go 
down stairs, when Annie said, 
mamma, please not to take the candle , but 
don't you be afraid to go down stairs in 
the dark, Jesus will take care of you. He 
can see in the dark as well as the light; 
and He will take care of you.” 

Now, I think it would have been better 
if Annie had tried not to be afraid in the 
dark; for if she knew that Jesus could take 
care of her mamma, He would have taken 
care of her just as well; but she had not 
faith enough to trust Him. I hope God 
has taught her better by this time. 

M. B. 


A. 
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He that giveth unto i 
the poor shall not \ 
lack: but he that 
hideth his eyes shall 
have many a curse. ; 
The liberal soul shall 
be made fat: and he |j 
that watereth shall 
be watered also him¬ 
self. i 


Proverbs xxviii. 27 ; xi. 25, 
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TJISTBES8 nr LANCASHIRE. 


It gives us great pleasure to find that 
“ Family Collections” on behalf of our 
distressed countrymen in Lancashire are so 
numerous* The “ Weekly Offerings” have 
produced large sums. The sulferings of tens 
of thousands of families in the cotton dis¬ 
trict are beyond description. No sacrifice, 
or self-denial, is too great to be made for 
the patient sufferers. 

We rejoice to find that so many dear 
children have “given up” some little 
luxury, such as sugar, butter, &c. in order 
that the money saved might be sent to buy 
bread and clothes for the starving children 
in Lancashire. In one of the schools for 
soldiers’ orphans at Barnet, the children 
sent a message to good Mrs. Pennefather, 
asking if they might go without their dinner 
one day a week, so that the money thus 
saved might be sent to Lancashire ! 

Lord Shaftesbury stated, at a great meet- ! 


ing in London, that even the shoeblacks 
have sent upwards of 7/., given out of their 
41 coppers! ” Sad as the effects of the cotton 
famine have been to this country, it is pro¬ 
ducing tokens of Christian sympathy and 
liberality which makes us thank God that 
we live in “Old England.” 

UTTlijOHNNY. 

The season of bright fires, and candles, and 
gas has come again, dear little children. 
When I got up this morning,^ the ground 
was covered with hoar frost, and soon the 
snow was falling like white feathers. Now 
I want you to attend to your dear papa and 
mamma, and nurse, when they tell you not 
to play with fire, or meddle with the candles, 
and therefore I am going to tell you a story 
about little Johnny. 

I was staying at a large old country house 
in Scotland when 1 used to see him and his 
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sister Maggie, going about with their kind 
mother, who lived at Bemersyde Lodge. 
One day their mother went to fetch water, 
and left Johnny and Maggie by themselves 
in the house. It was very cold, and there 
was a large wood fire burning in the grate. 
Johnny, in his play, went rather too near 
it, for wood sparks out more than coal, and 
one spark lighted on his cotton pinafore. 
He began to scream sadly, but he was only 
six years old, and he did not know that he 
should have wrapped himself in the bit of 
carpet by the bea, and lain down on the 
floor. His screams brought in a neighbour 
who was passing, and soon his mother came, 
and found her boy still burning. She was 
not very wise, for she ran with him to the | 
door, and that made the fire burn still 
more ; but at last it was extinguished, and 
Johnny said— 

“Dinna greet, mother; I’m ga’en to 
Jesus.” 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny,” said his poor 
mother, “ will ye no bide wi’ me a bit ?” 

“I canna, mother. I’ll soon be put in 
the cauld grave ; but I’m ga’en to heaven.” 

When the friends with whom 1 was stay¬ 
ing heard of this sad accident, they lost no 
time in taking cotton and other things to 
the cottage, and the doctor came ere long, 
but all too late : the little sufferer was, as 
he said, “ going to Jesus.” 

We found the small room already filled 
with neighbours, wishing to comfort the 
mother, and “ wae,” as we say in Scotland, 
for the fine boy who had gone in and out 
among them, and who would soon be seen 
no more. 

“Ye’ll come up aside me yet, Johnny, I 
my wee man,” said the old village cobbler, | 
who had been a special ally of poor Johnny’s. 

“Na, na, William ; I’ll no be up wi’ you 
again. See to the bonny sun shining; I ’ll 
soon be where the sun is.” 

“D'ye ken the mistress the day, Johnny ?” 
said the weeping mother. “Here she’s 
come frae the big house to see poor wee 
Johnny.” 

Johnny replied not. His feverish eye 
rested on Mrs. T., while she engaged in 


prayer, but he was evidenly becoming | 
weary ; and the child who, in the morning, 
had risen fresh as the day, to “ help mother” 
i —always his great ambition—lay, ere the 
short winter’s day was over, stiff and cold. 

No wonder the mother wept and wailed 
greatly, as she looked at those scorched and 
blackened limbs. | 

! “Ah, neebour,” said one of her friends, 

“ is there no mony a widowed mother the 
noo wud gie her all to hae her bairn to lay i 
i’ the tomb, while the saut see or the battle¬ 
field is his resting-place ?’ 

Very true, was old Peggy’s reinark ; for 
the great Crimean war was going on at 
that time, and our brave soldiers and sailors 
were being killed in numbers far away from 
dear old Scotland and England. But 
Johnny’s mother had a better comfort than 
having his body to put in a little grave, 
which she might sometimes visit. She 
said, “My boy’s in glory.” Together she ; 
and Johnny had prayed a few days previous, 1 
when the new year began, that God would 
teach them, by his Holy Spirit, to love and 
trust in Jesus ; and often aid Johnny speak 
to little Maggie of the Saviour who died for 
him. Try, dear little children, to love 
Johnny’s Saviour, who loves you, aud will 
save you, if you ask Him ; and may He 
cheer your death-bed, whether it comes 
slowly, or suddenly, like Johnny’s. 

Sootia. 


CROSS WORDS. | 

“ Oh,” said a little girl, bursting into tears ■ 
upon hearing of the death of a playmate, 

“ I did not know that was the last time I j 
had to speak kindly to Amy.” | 

The last time they were together, she had 
spoken crassly to her, and she thought of i 
that last cross word, which now lay heavy | 
on her heart. ! 

Speak kindly to your brothers and sisters 
and schoolfellows, when you are speaking 
to them, lest it may be the last time you 
| may have the opportunity. Cross words 
are very sorrowful to think of. “Little 
children, love one another.” 
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THE LABBADOB MIS8ION FLAG. 

On the dreary coast of Labrador waves a 
huge flag, seen distinctly by homeward- 
bound vesssels. It was sent there with the 
silver given by children’s hands for the sake 
of God’s dear Son. It flutters on a bleak 
shore in the icy wind. You would not like 
to live where no roses grow, no fruit-trees 
blossom. The people of Labrador are ac¬ 
customed to see snow and ice many months 
in the year. Beautiful flowers would be to 
them a strange sight. If you should send 
them papers of flower-seeds, or plants, they 
could not grow there; it is too cold. 

What can you do, then, to help the La- 
brador children ? The poor half-frozen 
people there do not know about our Lord. 
They have no idea of your Saviour. Would 
you not like to send them some tiny hymn- 
books like your own, or little Bibles suit¬ 
able for childish hands ? 

Some kind people have sent a Christian 
man to tell them about these heavenly 
things, and a Christian woman has gone to 
that desolate place to teach mothers the 
love of Jesus. On their house a flag is 
fastened—the flag that was given by Sun¬ 
day-school children. 

You cannot imagine how astonished the 
sailors were who first saw there a real 
bouse. There are no white houses on the 
shore shaded by green trees; no rows of 
handsome buildings. The people live in 
dirty huts half under the ground ; and this 
house, which contains a church also, seems 
like a palace in their eyes. Under that 
kind roof some little orphans live, and they 
are learning, 

“ While here below, how sweet to know 
That wondrous love and story ; 

And then, through grace, to see his face, 
And dwell with him in glory.” 

During eight long months in the year no 
tidings can reach the Missionaries ; boats 
cannot go among the fearful icebergs, and 
the sound of the railway has never been 
heard on that barren shore. How tnuch 
we miss papers and letters if they are de¬ 


tained one day! Then think of that lonely 
house to which they cannot come for weeks 
and months. What can they read ? When 
they grow home-sick, and long for home 
news, they open God’s letters to them in 
his word, and these delight their souls. 
They know that their heavenly Father re¬ 
members them, and loves them with an 
everlasting love, and that Christ is pre¬ 
paring for them mansions not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. The good 
Missionary cannot drive about in a car¬ 
riage, or ride on horseback to visit his poor 
parishioners, for he lives on an island ; and 
as he must visit the mainland, some ladies 
have sent him a nice boat, in which he can 
row to the neighbouring shores, carrying 
1 with him Tracts, Bibles, and the story of 
I the Cross. When these Missionaries were 
going to Labrador, they were exposed t& 

1 great perils from icebergs drifting very near 
the ship; but God took care of them, 
i Sometimes the bay is full of fisliiug-boats, 

1 and these fishermen need to be told of a 
heavenly Pilot, who will guide them into a 
harbour of rest. When you are sitting in 
your nice church; when you are standing 
by your teacher’s side in the pleasant Sun¬ 
day-school room ; when you are reading by 
( the bright grate, think of perishing souls 
I in Labrador and other frozen or sultry 
climes, and you will not regret that you 
I have helped to scatter the words of Jesus 
in lands where Sabbath bells do not ring. 


KIN SHAN, OB GOLDEN ISLAND, IN THE 
YANG-TZE-KEANG. 

Our engraving presents a glimpse of the 
great river of Cluna, the Yang-tze-keang, 
at one of its points of greatest beauty, 
where the Golden and Silver Islands appear 
like gems on the bosom of the waters. It 
is near the point where it is intersected by 
the Grand Canal, called by the Chinese, 
Yun Ho, or Transport River. We are 
desirous that all our young friends should 
be active collectors for Missions to China 
and other parts of the heathen world. We 
enjoy the good tea sent us by the Chinese, 
let us send them the Gospel ip return. 
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W00-E-8HAN, OB BOHEA HILLS, FOKEEN. 

W00-E-8HAN is considered by the Chinese 
one of the most wonderful, as well as one 
of the most sacred spots in the empire. 

It is a collection of hills, which have a 
singular appearance. Their faces are nearly 
all perpendicular rocks. 

Of all the mountains of Fokien, those of 
Woo-e are the finest, and its water the best. 
They are very high and rugged, and sur¬ 
rounded by water. 

This locality is full of monasteries. The 
Buddhist priesthood seem always to have 
selected the most beautiful spots for their 
temples and dwellings. 

The tea shrub is grown in every suitable 
spot; indeed, the priests seem to pay more 
attention to the cultivation of tea than to 
the rites of their peculiar faith. 

HOW BIO WAS ALEXANDER 1 

“ How big was Alexander, pa l 
The people call him jrent • 

Was he like old Goliah, tall, 
llis spear a hundredweight * 

** Was he so large that he could stand 
lake some tall staple high, 

And while his lWt were 011 the ground 
His hands could touch the sky?” 

“ Oh no, ray child, about as large 
As I, or uncle James ; 

*T was not his stature made him great, 

Hut greatness of his name.” 

“ His name so great ! I know *tis long, 

But easy quite to spell; 

And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well.” 

“ I mean, my child, his actions were 
So great he got a name, 

That everybody speaks his praise, 

And tells about his fame.” 

“ Well, what great actions did he do ? 

1 want to know it all ?” 

“Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 

And leveil’d down her wall, 


“ And thousands of her people slew, 

And then to Persia went; 

And tire and sword on every side 
Through many a region sent. 

“ A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red ; 

And, strew’d o’er many a battle-ground, 

A thousand soldiers bled. ” 

“ Did KILLING PEOPLE make him great ? 

Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his brother t* other day, 

Put into jail and hung ? 

“ T never heard them call him great.” 

“ Why no, ’twas not in war : 

And he that kills a single man 
His neighbours all abhor.” 

“ Well, then, if I should kill a man, 

1 ’d kill a hundred more ; 

I should BE GREAT, and not be hung, 
Like Abdel Young before.” 

“ so, my child, 'twill never do ; 

The Gospel bids he kind.” 

“ Then they that kill and they that praise 
Do not the Gospel mind.” 

“You kn^w, my child, the Bible says, 
That you must always do 
To other people as you w ish 
To have them do to you.” 

“ But, pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men would come. 

And bum his house, and kill him too, 

And do as he had done ? 

“ And every body called him great* 

For killing people so ! 

Well now what right had he to kill, 

“ I should be glad to know ? 

“ H one should bum the buildings here, 
And kill the folks within, 

Would anybody call him great, 

For doing such a thing ?” 
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“ You’re right, you’re right, indeed, my child, 
To kill makes no one great; 

Tis HE WHO SAVES, NOT HE WHO KILLS, 

Deserves the name of great.” 


WHAT THE WIND SAYS. 

“Do you know what the cold wind says, 
grandpa?” asked a little child at an old 
merchant’s knee. , 

“No, puss ; what does it i he answered, 

stroking her fair hair. 

“ ‘ Remember the poor !’ grandpa ; when 
it comes down the chimney, it roars, ‘ Re¬ 
member the poor;’ when it puts its great 
mouth to the keyhole, it whistles , ‘ Remem¬ 
ber the poor;’ when it strides through a 
crack in the door, it whispers it; and, grand¬ 
pa, when it blows your beautiful silver hair 
about in the street, and you shiver and 
button up your coat, does it not get at your 
ear and say so too, in a still small voice, 
grandpa?” 

“ Why, what does the child mean ? cned 
grandpa, who, I am afraid, had been used 
to shut his heart against such words. 
“ You want a new muff and tippet, I 
reckon. A pretty way to get them out of 

your old grandfather.” 

“No, grandpa,” said the child earnestly, 
s hakin g her head, “no ; its the no-muff- 
and-tippet children I’m thinking of ; my 
mother always remembers them, and so do 
I try to.” 

After the next storm, the old merchant 
sent pounds to the treasurer of a Relief 
Society, and said, “ Call for more when you 
want it” The treasurer stared with sur¬ 
prise, for it was the first time he had ever 
collected more than a pound from him, and 
that, he thought, came grudgingly. 

“Why” said the rich merchant after¬ 
wards, “1 could never get rid of that child’s 
words ; they stuck to me like glue.” 

“And a little child shall lead them, 
says the Scripture.” How many a cold 
heart has melted, and a close heart opened, 
by the simple earnestness and suggestive 
words of a child. 


MY OWN BIBLE. 

Do you know, my dear children, the plea¬ 
sure of having a Bible all your own \ All 
the treasures of the workl are not worth so 
; much as this precious book. There ai*e 
some people who would give a great deal 
i to have a Bible. I have lately heard a 
! story of a little girl who contrived a singu¬ 
lar way to procure one. She lived in a 
little village in the mountains of Abeyron, 
and there they have not the happiness to 
see Colporteurs, who bring Bibles to the 
inhabitants. She was told that at Nimes 
j one could be bought for three francs. 

This poor little girl had no money; but 
| she had tw'o rabbits of her own. She resolved 
to go on foot to Nimes, which is twenty - 
five leagues from her village, and she car¬ 
ried her two rabbits with her. Arrived at 
the city, she went to a bookseller, and pro¬ 
posed to him to exchange her two rabbits 
for a Bible, to which he consented. Re¬ 
joiced with her bargain, she returned to her 
mountains, happy to have in her possession 
the precious book she had desired so long, 
and she made a good use of it: she learnt a 
verse every day, and how often they came 
j into her mind many days after! Applied by 
the Spirit of God, they were a comfort to 
herself, and to others whom she visited, for 
she often told them some of the precious 
words of the Lord Jesus. I wish all the 
little readers of the “ Children’s Friend” 
would learn a text of Scripture every day, 
and say it to dear papa and mamma the 
next morning at the breakfast-table : often 
a text of his dear little ones might be 
brought to papa’s mind in his busy dares in 
the course of the day, or into dear mamma’s 
j thoughts when engaged with her many 
household duties. 


W H BRR THEBE’S A WILL THEBE’S A WAY. 

Dear children, do not say, 

“ I would, but then I can’t 
For where there’s a will 
There ’s always a way, 

And ’tis only the will that you want. 
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the riches of the people; and as one gathereth 


left, have 
I gathered 


and there was none that moved the 


See Isaiah x. 14 
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ANECDOTE OF A BOO. 

I know a dear little boy of four year3 old, 
who often says to me, “Tell me a story 
about a dog, or a bear, or any living crea¬ 
ture;” and as he was delighted with the 
following “anecdote, I think perhaps some 
other little boys and girls may like to hear 
it also. 

A poor dog having been severely hurt, 
was taken to a surgeon, who dressed his 
wounds ; and after his master had carried 
him there once or twice, he actually went 
of his own accord, until perfectly cured. 
After this, whenever he met the surgeon in 
the street he ran to him, wagged his tail, 
licked the gentleman’s hand, and showed 
his love and gratitude in every possible 
way. But the sagacious animal did more 
than this, for on finding another dog, in¬ 
jured in a similar manner, he led him to 
the house of the kind surgeon, and, in all 
but words, made him understand that he 
wished to place his suffering companion 
under his care, that he might benefit as he 
himself had done. 

Dear children, what an example this poor 
dog sets us ! Do we not owe a far greater 
debt of gratitude than he did to our Father 
in heaven, who sent his dear Son, that we 
might be saved from sin? and if we know 
any thing of the love of Jesus, should we 
not bring others to him, that they may be 
made as happy as we ourselves are ? Do 
not forget this short story ; and if any dear 
child does know the great Physician, may 
he show his gratitude by speaking his praise, 
and leading his young companions to know 
him too. C. E. W. 


CHILDREN’S WORE. 

Fibst you have a work within yourselves 
to do. Yo'i must embrace Jesus, and pray 
for the Holy Ghost. Secondly, you have a 
work for God and Jesus in your own fami¬ 
lies. Thirdly, you have a work for God 
and Jesus iu vour school. And Fourthly, 
you have a work for God and Jesus in your 
neighbourhood. 


THE EVIL OF DISOBEDIENCE. j 

William and Henry B— were brothers, | 
the children of kind and pious parents. 
William, the eldest son, was a sharp, in¬ 
telligent lad, while Henry, on the other 
hand, though not so quick as William, was 
far from being a stu'pid boy. Although 
William was clever, yet he was a bad boy 
He was very disobedient, and you will hear 
how he was punished. 

One morning, after school, Mrs. B— 
said, “Now, boys, you can go and play 
till dinner-time.” 

“Mamma,” said William, “ what is there 
in that box on the high shelf in the cellar f* 
“Nothing, my dear, that is in any way i 
useful to yourself,” replied Mrs. B—, “and 
be sure you do not touch it.” I 

“Oh no, mamma, we will not,” said 
William; and then both boys immediately 
scampered off to the garden. Marbles, 
hoop, and ball, amused them for some time i, 
in the garden; but, getting tired of these, I 
they wandered forth from the garden. j j 

Suddenly a thought struck William, and 
he said, “Let us go and jump in the cellar.” 

This proposal met with consent from 
Henry, aud in a few moments the boys 
were engaged pulling off their coats pre¬ 
vious to jumping. 

“ Look !” said William, “that is the box 
I was asking mamma a tout. Here goes,” 
said he, at the same time placing a high 
stool under the shelf. 

“Don’t Willie, don’t,” said Henry, “you I ! 
know mamma told us not to touch it.” i 

“ Well, I dare say there is no harm in it: 
we shall soon see.” With this he got upon 
the stool, and soon his eyes were scanning 
the contents of the forbidden box. 

“There is nothing here to be afraid of,” I, 
he replied, “only some rusty nails, and a | i 
few empty bottles. Oh! here are one or 
two bottles labelled poison, bat surely ! 
mamma doesn’t think I’m going to take | 
poison, does she ? As to this bottle, it is | 
only full of water. I have a mind to break 1 
it,” said he, carelessly tossing it up and 
catching it. Again and again the bottle 
was tossed up, sometimes narrowly escaping 
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falling. Suddenly William uttered a pierc- j A CHILD’S WISH. 

ing shriek, and jumped to the ground, A group of children were talking together, 

scratching and tearing himself like a mad- when the question was asked, “What is 

man, and then, rolling on the ground, he the thing you wish for most V* Several of 

cried most piteously. Henry soon per- the children said they would like to have 

ceived that the cork had fallen from the nice or pretty thiugs. But when it came * 

bottle, and the contents had been thrown to the turn of a little boy, ten years old, to 

over the disobedient Willie. His shrieks speak, he said, “ I wish to live without 

soon attracted his mother to the spot. Mrs. sinning” These were not idle words, for 

B— was nearly frantic to see her son in the child showed by his conduct that his 

such a state, and to think it was all owing wish was sincere. 

to his disobedience. A doctor was soon on - ^ 

the spot. The bottle contained “oil of A COLLECTING DOG AND THE LANCASHIRE 
vitriol.” Poor Willie was burnt nearly all 
over, the vitriol having run in the opening 
1 of his shirt at his breast, and thus over 
his body, bringing up bladders wherever 
it went. The doctor quickly bandaged up 
his wounds, and placed him in a bed ; but 

judge of the mother’s grief, when she heard little dog belonging to Mr. W. Edwards, 
that it was impossible for her son to live ! oil and colourman, 13 Back Road, Kings- 
more than two days. The poor bey lingered land. This dog is very fond of getting 
' on in agonizing torture. Towards the end j money given ; and he has a very curious 
I of the second day & great change came ! way of obtaining it. He lias been in the 
j over him, and it was plain to every one habit, for a long time, whenever he sees a 
1 that death was fast approaching. respectably-dressed geutleniau, to jump up, 

1 A few minutes before lie died he cast a and begin pawing at his pockets, and say- 
glance o% all the persons assembled in the ing, in effect, “ Give me a ha’penny, please, 
room, and then fixing them upon his Sir!” He continues coaxing in this manner 
mother, he said, “Mamma, forgiye me.” until he succeeds in getting something for 
A few minutes afterwards he faintly pro- his trouble. The mono}’ thus procured he 
Bounced the word “disobedience.” Then has always immediately run away with to a 
followed a brief interval of silenco, during shop close by, where he has received in ex- 
which nothing could be heard but the hard change a cake, or bun, for himsqlf. 
breathing of the dying boy : a few minutes Rover distinguishes the rich from the 
more, and William B-— ceased to exist. poor, and never troubles the latter, sup- 
Three days after, his body was com- posing he will not get any thing from them, 
mitted to the earth, and never, never shall Now the owner of Rover .thought he 
I forget that funeral. How solemnly the might turn this trick of the dog to some 
words “In the midst of lif3 we are in good account, and that the money thus 
death,” and “Earth to earth, dust to dust, obtained might as well go to Lancashire, to 
ashes to ashes ” sounded on my ear ! help the distressed. So he had a card 

Dear children, learn a lesson from poor printed, with the words, “For the distressed 
Willie’s sad end, and ask God to help you operatives in Lancashire,” which he tied 
| always to honour and obey your kind round the dog’s neck (as you will see in the 
parents and teachers. picture). The money he gets is sent to one 

“Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, of the Relief Committees. About twenty 
' and to hearken than the fat of rams.” shillings have already been received as the 

I produce of Rover’s efforts! 

I - * One day Rover came to his master with 



j DISTRESS. 

! Our young readers will be much interested 
! by the following fact, which shows that 
| there is something, even in a dumb animul 
| like a dog, almost approaching to reason. 

| “Rover” is the name of an active 
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“ ROVER” COLLECTING FOR THE LANCASHIRE DISTRESS. 


three halfpence in his mouth ; but, instead Probably he was very hungry, and thought 
of dropping all of it, he retained a half- that he was fairly entitled to a share of the 
penny, with which he immediately went to collection. We expect that Rover’s collec- 
the shop, and got some food for himself! tions for Lancashire will soon be doubled. 
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14 LIKE BOO AND CAT.” 

A friend of ours, wlio is fond of animals, I very best terms with each other, and with 
had a fine dog and a cat, which were on the | the children. They were both most kindly 
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treated; but, on one occasion, the cat trans¬ 
gressed, by helping herself to some tish, 
which was placed before the kitchen fire. 
“Discipline must be maintained,” and pussy 
was chastised. t 

The dog, seeing her friend in danger and ; 
trouble, went across the kitchen to her, laid 
her jpawB round her neck, embraced her, j 
and finally licked her all over, showing, by * 
every means, the tenderest sympathy and. 
affection. j 

It is often remarked of people who quarrel 
with their neighbours, that they are like 
‘ 4 dog and cat. ” Cruel and tlio ughtless men 
and boys are apt to urge dogs to rim after 
and frighten poor cats. The dogs think 
that they are, therefore, following “orders” 
in hurting the cats. If they were, when 
young, better trained, cats and dogs would 
probably live in peace together, like those 
in our picture. 

KITTY AND “ PLEASE.” 

Kitty had of late got a bad tone to her 
voice. It was f* tone of command, very un¬ 
becoming a little girl. Instead of saying, 
“ Will you be kind enough to do this, or 
that f* or, “Please do this?” or, “Will 
you?” in a gentle tone, she said, “Do 
this,” or “ Do that,” like a little tyrant. 
Her mother, as you may well think, was 
very sorry, and talked with her little girl 
about this new fault. 

One day her shoe came oft’ "while she was 
playing. When it was near dinner-time 
she called Bridget to put it on. 

“Bridget,” she said, 44 1 w’ant my shoe 
on. Put it on quick, for iny pa will come 
soon.” 

Bridget was doing something in the closet, 
and did not immediately come out. 

“Bridget,” she called again, “don't you 
hear me ? Come and put my shoe on.” 

Her mother was in the next room; and 
overhearing her little daughter, said— 

44 Say ‘please,' Kitty, and Bridget shall 
put your shoe on.” 

Kitty pouted, but did not speak. She 
took her shoe, sat down on the floor, and 
tried to put it on herself, which was all very 


well, had she not done it angrily, for chil¬ 
dren ought always to help themselves. 
Kitty tugged and tugged at her shoe ; but 
her little fat foot having grown fatter since 
the shoe was bought, it fitted very tight; in 
fact, Kitty could not get the shoe on. 

Soon she heard her papa's step in the 
entry, and began to cry. 

44 Bridget w ill help you, Kitty,” said her 
mother, looking into the chamber; “ask 
her, my child.” 

But Kitty looked “ No, I shan't,” though 
she did not say so in so many words. The 
dinner-bell rang. 

“You stay here, Kitty, until you can 
ask Bridget properly to put on your shoe 
I and her mother went down stairs. 

! Kitty turned very red, and burst out into 
, a hard, angry fit of crying. Then she got 
! up, ran into a little dressing-room, and shut 
! the door. Oh, naughty, foolish Kitty ! How 
much trouble she was making herself, and 
: how grieved her parents were to see lio dear 
little Kitty in her ow r n high chair at the 
I table, and for such a reasou too; that was 
| the worst of it. 

By and-by her papa came up stairs, and 
not finding her in her mother's room, went 
to the little room. 

“Where is my Kitty?” he asked, in a 
sad, sorrv tone. 

The little girl jumped up from the corner, 
and, going towards him, said— 

44 O papa, 4 please' would not come out of 
my throat: it staid there; it almost choked 
me ; but it will now.” 

She took her father's hand, and, taking 
up the shoe, went to find Bridget; and 
when she found Bridget, Bhe said— 

44 Please, Bridget, put my shoe on a 
naughty little girl’s foot.'' 

Bridget did it very willingly. Then 
she ran down stairs, and, throwing her'anus 
round her mother’s neck, said, with a tear 
in her eye— 

4 4 Mamma, ‘ please' did stay in my throat 
I so long that it felt big, and almost choked 
me; but, mamma, it’s out , and I think it 
will come out quick next time. Please kife 
me, mamma. I’m very sorry.” 
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Kitty did not get choked so again. She 
found it easy to say “ please ” afterwards; 
and “please” made the little girl a great 
many friends. 

THE SHADOWS. 

My little boy, with pale round cheeks, 

And large brown dreamy eyes, 

Not often little wise-head speaks, 

But yet will make replies. 

His sister, always glad to show 
Her knowdedge for its praise, 

Said yesterday, “God’s here, you know, 

He’s everywhere always. 

‘‘ He’s in this room.” His large brown eyes 
Went wandering round for God ; 

In vain he looks, in vain lie tries, 

His looks are all abroad. 

“He is not here, mamma ! No, no; 

I don’t see Him at all; 

He’s not the shadows, is He ?” So 
His doubtful accents fall; 

fall on my heart like precious seed, 

Grew* up to flowers of love ; 

For as my child, in love and need, 

Am 1 to Him above. 

How oft before the vapours break, 

And day begins to be, 

In our dimrlighted rooms we take 
The shadows, Lord, for Thee. 

While every’ shadow lyiug there, 

Slow remnant to the night, 

Is but an aching, longing prayer, 

To Thee, O Lord, the Light. 

George Mac Doxai.d. 


FOE CHRISTS SAKE. 

If the sweet love of Jerius has come to your 

C ag heart, it will often say there, “Jesus 
gone to heaven: I would like to give 
him all, but my little hand cannot carry 
any thing to the foot of that bright throne. 
I* there no one I can show love to for His 
**ke V And then you will think of some 


poor one in her small room at the top of 
' a long stair, or some sick one in a wayside 
cottage, and you will run with a gift of 
love; not to be seen of men, nor to get 
their thanks, but, looking up all the way to 
Jesus, learn to say, “I do it unto thee.” 
Look past the sick one on the bed, to Jeans 
on the throne, and his own smite will come 
down into your heart, and fill it with 
heaven’s sunshine. 

You may not have much to give, but you 
have love to give, at least. A wild flower 
costs nothing. The very daisy, set in grass, 
will be flowers to one who has not seen 
green fields for years. 

If you are on the watch to do the will of 
the Lord Jesus, He will give you -work. 
Ask him. Keep your heart open, and your 
hand ready, and they shall take gifts from 
the king to some of his poor subjects, whose 
cup is all but dry. And while your small 
gift fills the cup, joy will fill the empty 
heart that gives it, and the visit of a little 
child may raise in that sad breast the song, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” “When the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with Him, then shall He sit on the throne 
of His glory.” 

Study and copy out Matthew xxv. 31—46. 

BAD TEMPER. 

Two little sisters had been taught to play 
pleasantly together, and never to quarrel. 
Some schoolfellows, who had not learned 
the same lesson, came to visit them one 
afternoon. 

There was ill-feeling and snatching, and 
loud cross words. One of the sisters looked 
on in silent wonder. At last she said with 
1 tenderness, “ It is written in God’s book, 
‘Little children, love one another.’” Her 
sweet words ahd gentle voice put an end 
to the quarrel. 

Dear children, fight hard against a hasty 
temper. A spark may set a house on fire, 
and a fit of passion may give you cause to 
mourn all the days of your life. 

A very sad thing happened the other. 
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“ I did, I did it on purpose, the 
hateful old boot!” she cried, the 
veins of her forehead swelling with 
anger. 

Breakfast was ready, and her 
mother, well knowing that was not 
the moment to correct her, left 
Bessie alone. Bessie did not ap¬ 
pear at breakfast. After break- 
fast came morning worship. 

| “ Where is Bessie V asked uncle 

ijjV Charles. 

Uncle Charles, learning what 
the difficulty w’as, went to bring 
Bessie ; for he hoped by this time 
jfcgjfte the little girl had come to herself. 

She rece i vec ^ kint with a frown. 
Uncle Charles was so surprised. 
Was this his pretty little Bessie \ 
Il H was—and it wasn’t. Oh, if she 

ji\ V T i had only yielded. 

(/ j mw He left her, for the family were 
|| ; \ ± waiting, and they knelt around 
u 1 ® the family altar without her. 
AV ^1' Bessie walked out of the back 
; door. Her sister Mary came after 
Up ! her. 

“ Oh, Bessie,” she cried, “how 
can you behave so? You grieve 
mother, and make us all uu- 

Bessie’s eyes flashed. Quick as 
1 lightning, she gave Mary a push, 

- - 1 and down she fell. 

“ Oh!” she screamed, and then a scene of 
confusion and distress followed. 

The bad temper of a child hardly ever 
did a worse morning’s work than that. Yet 
it is just what bad temper leads to. It 
makes a child undutiful to the best of pa¬ 
rents, unkind to brothers and sisters, selfish, 
cruel, and destructive. 

1 hope none of the readers of the “ Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend” give way to bad tempers at 
home, at school, or in the play-ground. Pray 
dear little ones that you may be like the 
meek and blessed Jesus. 

“He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. 


day. A little girl got angry with her boot¬ 
string. When she went to put on her boot, 
she found a hard knot, which she jerked 
and pulled until it became a great deal 
harder. 

“ No matter,” said her mother, “put on 
your shoes’* 

“I hate my shoes,” she answered angrily, 
“ I shall wear my bootsand aw ay she 
tugged at the knot. As knots never yield 
to violent treatment, the child made no 
progress. She then caught the scissors, 
cut the string, and cut a great gash in the 
boot too. 

“ Oh, my child, you did not do that on 
purpose, did you V 9 said her mother. 
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When you have done 
wrong confess your 
fault, and do not try 
to hide it. I want you 
all to learn this verse, 

‘Lyii^f lips are an • 
abomination to the Lord, but they that 
deal truly are his delight.’” 

“ Please, mamma, may I say my little 
hymn about the boy who never told a lie,” 
asked Alfred ? 

“Yes, my darling, and then you may all 
have a run in the gardeiwbefore dinner.” 


“ Oh, thank you, dear mamma!” 
“Now, Alfie, begin—” 

Once there was a little boy, 

With curly hair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always told the truth, 
And never, never told a lie. 


AHAHIAS AND 
8APPHIBA. 

“ What would my dear 
children like to read 
about this morning ?” 
asked mamma, as she 
entered the schoolroom. 

“ Oh, please mamma, 
about Ananias and 
Sapphira,” said Afred; 
“I should like that 
very much.” 

“And so should I,” 
cried Emily. 

“And I,” echoed 
little Minnie. 

“Very well, my dears. 
You will find it in the 
6th chapter of Acts.” 

When the chapter was 
finished, Mrs. Wilson 
spoke to the children 
solemnly and earnestly 
about the sin of deceit 
and falsehood. 

“Ask God to help 
you, my dear children,” 
she said, “always to 
speak the truth. A 
truthful child is always 
loved and trusted, 


“ But lists we can never 
trust 

Though they should speak 
the thing that’s true. ” 
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And when he trotted off to school, 

Hie children all about would cry, 

“ There goes the curly-headed boy, 

The boy who never tells a lie.” 

And everybody loved him so, 

Because he always told the truth ; 

That every day, as he grew up, 

’Twas said, ‘ There goes the honest youth. ’ 

And when the people that stood near 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 

The answer would be always this, 

“ Because he never telb a lie.” 

CHILDREN’S EVENING HYMN. 

Our Father, God, we pray Thee keep 
Us through the night in kindly sleep; 

And while Thy weary children rest, 

Oh guard us, that no foe molest. 

Thou Source of every good below, 

From Thee what countless mercies How ! 
Accept the song of grateful praise 
Our feeble lips attempt to raise. 

We would Thy loving children he, 

Glad members of Thy family ; 

Secure, if we can claim a part, 

Father, in Thine unchanging heart. 

LANDS WITHOUT A BIBLE. 

And are there countries far away. 

Where Bibles never go ? 

Fruitful and beautiful and gay, 

But lost in sin and woe. 

“ Go, preach my Gospel,” Jesus said ; 

“To every creature bear 
The stream of life, the living bread, 

And I will bless you there.” 

Lord, let us go, or let us send 
The word of truth abroad. 

Gladly our little help we’ll lend, 

That men may know the Lord. 

Some childish pleasures we resign, 

And this one pleasure choose. 

To teach the heathen they are Thine, 

And send the Gospel news. 

Jane Taylor. 


ARTHUR’S CONSCIENCE AND THE OLD 
CLOCK. 

One Sabbath-day Arthur was left at home 
alone, while all the rest of the family at¬ 
tended church. Instead of regarding the 
day as he should, in the quiet perusal of 
the Bible and other good books, he made it 
a day of self-amusement. As soon as all 
were gone, Arthur began to search all the 
curious nooks and corners of the time- 
honoured dwelling. The garret was ex¬ 
plored, and many rare curiosities exhumed. 
Ancient desks and drawers were examined, 
revealing their curious contents to his im¬ 
pertinent and childish curiosity. 

An old clock stood in the corner, with a 
tall, gaunt, brown case. Within the dark 
liollow r closet Arthur had often peered; but 
he had not been allowed to examine very 
closely the mysteries of the clock-case. 
Now was a line opportunity. He opeiW 
the narrow door. The long pendulum was 
swinging back and forth at regular intervals 
with a loud tick, tick, tick, tick. Two long, 
cylindrical, tin weights, and two very little 
lead weights, were hanging by small cords. 

Arthur had seen his father “wind up 
the clock,” and he knew it was done by 
pulling down the little weights. “It must 
be rare sport,” he thought, “to wind up 
the clock. ” He would make the attempt, 
at any rate. So, taking hold of the small 
weight, he tugged away right manfully. 
The wheels purred, and the great weight 
began to rise. 

“Faster,” said Arthur, “go up fasterf 
and, giving a sudden pull, the cord broke, 
and down came the heavy weight with a 
loud noise. Then there was a terrible 
whirring among the clock wheels for a 
moment, and then it stopped. The ticking 
ceased, and then the pendulum stood still. 

“ Oh! what have I done now f 9 cried 
Arthur, in distress ; “ oh ! what will father 
say to me when he sees what I have done?’ 
Arthur closed the clock door, and, for the 
remainder of the day, until his parents re¬ 
turned, was a very humble, quiet boy. 

When his father returned, on looking at 
the old clock, he perceived that it had 
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stopped. Opening the clock door, he saw did the helpless child do? She shut her 
that the cord .of one of the weights had eyes, knelt down, and prayed—prayed 
broken, and that the weight had fallen to calmly on; and when, after some time, she 
the bottom of the case. opened her eyes again, the wolves were all 

“ How is this, Arthur ? did you know gone, and the child went happily home 
that the clock is stopped V’ again. Now if the true Saviour thus grants 

“ Yes, father,” replied Arthur ; “I heard children's prayers in earthly and bodily need, 
a great noise in tliq clock-case, and, when I do you think He would grant less when you, 
went and looked in, it was-silent!” dear children, pray for your salvation ? If 

Mr. Milton made no more inquiries, sup- He can save the body from hungry wolves, 
posing that it was an accidental occurrence, do you think He would not save the souls 
Night*came, and little Arthur went to bed of his lambs, for whom He, the good shep- 
as usual. f Hi3 father had tied the cord, and herd, laid down his life, from those who 
the clock was now ticking loudly as ever, would take eternal life from them ? Read 
To Arthur it ticked louder than ever. It what He himself has promised to his sheep 


seemed to say, in the silence of the night— in 

“ Boy ! f boy! boy !” “ A lie! a lie! a I 

lie!” “ Own it! own it! own it!” 

Arthur did not sleep muoh. Conscience 
whispered to him, and, with the words of 
the old clock, said, “Arthur you have told 
a he.” 

Early in the morning he arose, and gazed 
up into the face of the old clock. It looked 
very sternly at him. “Quick! quick! quick! 
quick!” said the clock. The poor boy went 
to his father, and told all, with a very sor¬ 
rowful heart. His father freely forgave 
him. And he prayed that God would for¬ 
give him, and never suffer him to tell a lie 
again. 

Dear children, never tell an untruth. 
Lying is a low, mean vice, and very wicked. 

CHILDREN'S PRAYERS. 

A good many years ago, there was a great 
lire in a village in Germany. Many houses 
were burnt, but, to the wonder of all, a 
little cottage, in the, middle of the village, 
remained unharmed. How was that l In 
this little cottage were two children, who, 
when they saw that their dwelling also was 
in danger, went quietly into the garden 
near, and prayed to the Saviour on their 
knees to save their cottage; aud so He did. 

Also, in another land, where there are 
still a great many wolves, in the year 1821 
a poor little girl was going through a wood 
late in the evening, and, all at once, saw 
herself surrounded by live wolves. What 


John x. 11—15. 

Rev. J. A. La Trobe. 

HYMN 

Would you find the Saviour f 
Seek Him while ’tis day. 

Would you have liis favour ? 

Take it, while you may. 

Seek Him in the manger, 

Lowly, meek, and mild : 

What should make a stranger 
Of a simple child ! 

Seek Him in lone places, 

In the crowded press ; 

'Seek Him in all traces 
Of his sore distress : 

In each dark temptation, 

When the storms abound, 

Him, and liis salvation, 

Seek, and He is found. 

Seek, where seraph legions 
Loud thanksgivings roll; 

Seek Him "in fall’n regions, 

Throned in the soul : 

In air, earth, and ocean, 

In each sight aud sound, 

In earth’s bust commotion, 

Seek, and He is found. 

Rev. J. A. La Trobe. 

Children! never forget that time is a 
talent for which you will have to render an 
account to God. Redeem precious time. 
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Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you: For 
every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. 
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FREDERICK BPXT OH ABBBOA AJP JAMES down to work by her mother’s side one 
HENBY DOBRUGU. fine summer’s afternoon. 

Frederick Buxton Abbeua, and James “Why, my love 1 I do not think it would 
Henry Dorugu, whose portraits are here increase your happiness.” 
given* were two negro young men, natives “Not, mamma! Think how many nice 
of a town named Sokotu, in the far interior things I might buy—dolls and sweets, and 
of Western Africa. They were brought a beautiful little pony like Miss Grey’s to 
to England some years ago by Dr. Barth, ride upon. Oh ! it would be so delightful” 
and were introduced to the Missionary, “Is that all for which you wish to be 
Mr. Sehon, who was probably the only rich V’ said Mrs. Vernon, smiling at her 
person in our country who could speak little daughter. ” 

their language, and were invited to reside “Oh no, not half— I forgot— I could 
in hiii n«»..se at Chatham. W ith their assist- make presents to the poor, and send Bibles 
ance he translated the Gospels of St. Mat- to the heathen.” 

thew and St John, and the Book of Acts, “Yes, that would be doing some good, 
into Hausa, the most widely-spoken lan- But do you not remember the text you 
guage in Africa. While thus engaged they learned this morning — 4 Godliness with 
were led by the Holy Spirit to feel them- contentment is great gain V ” 

! selves sinners, and then to trust in Jesus, “Yes,” said Lucie, thoughtfully ; “but 
| the sinner’s friend. then, mamma, if I had a great deal of 

| Dorugu, the younger negro, remained in money, I should make a good use of it ” 
i England to assist the Missionary in further “l u buying dolls and sweets,” said her 
translations, while Abbega returned to mother smilin*'.” 

J Africa. He was, however, resolved not to “No, no, mamma, I was not thinking 

I go without that precious volume to which when I said that. But it would be pleasant 
he oweil so much, and copied with his own to be rich, and have plenty of money.” 
hand tue whole Gospel of St. Matthew, so as “ Listen to me, love,” said Mrs. Vernon, 

! lna Ke sure of having it with him when stroking with a mother’s alfectionate hand 

j ance agam m Ins own land He said, “The til0 S()ft h . lir from Lucie’s brow. “You 
Bible is the only book which can do Africa know Squire Nobbs : he is very rich, richer 
I an y good, and the peoplo of Africa know almost than any one else I know : would 
that their help must come from England. you Jiko to be in his place.” 

, Oh that all the poor natives, who so “No, mamma; everyone dislikes him, 

| , often sutler cold and hunger and ill-treat- mK { I „h ou ld always like to be loved.” 

| * meut m our streets, carried back with them “ i think I must remind you of another 
as pleasant recollections of Christiau Eng- text— 4 A little that a righteous mau hath 
land as Abbegajlid._ i* better than the riches of many wicked.’ 

WISDOM* I am sure, dear Lucie, as you grow older 

That wisdom which we read of in the Pro- y° u are 11 ‘ >t a *} 

I verbs of Solomon, is said, by a minister of i ou F b a PP mess - . oor 

) Christ, to consist of—“first, a knowbdqe of ^ illiam Clarke is far more enviable than 
divine things; and, secondly, a love of S ( um; } obbs ’ b ^ause his riches cannot 
divine things.” Mauy possess a knoicledqe to themselves wings and fly. Can you 

j of the truths contained in the Bible, but ? n V’ Lucie, where the only lasting 

how few of us delight in practising what Wca “ b lf J *° b ^ found, 
we are taught. In the Bible, mamma.’ 

- -*- “ Yes, dear child, we need, only seek lor 

LUCIE VERNON’S WI8H. the unsearchable riches of Christ to bo 

“Oh, mamma, how I wish I w'ere rich,” truly happy. Let us, then, be careful to lav 
exclaimed little Lucie Vernon, as she sat up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where 
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neither Aoth nor rust doth corrupt, and i 
where thieves do not break through, nor 
steal.’” 

Months passed on. Mrs. Vernon had 
quite forgotton the above conversation. 
Little Lucie had not been well for some ( 
time. One night, as was her custom, Mrs. 
Vernon went into Lucie’s room before re¬ 
tiring to rest. As she stood gazing on the 
happy placid countenance of her child, 
Lucie suddenly opened her eyes. 

“ Dear mamma, I have had such a sweet 
dream. It is quite, quite true what you 
told me.” 

“ About what, my love ?” said Mrs. 
Vernon, stooping to kiss her cheek. 

“ The riches, mamma. I feel I am not 
long for t his world, and oh ! I do so long 
to go to Jesus. I feel now that my heart 
is where my treasure is.” 

Mrs. Vernon could not speak. A keen 
pang shot through the mother’s heart as 
she gazed at her darling. The little at¬ 
tenuate* 1 frame and pale colourless cheeks 
said, as well as Lucie’s words, that she was 
lading away. ■ 

“Do not weep, mamma,” said the child, 
throwing her thin white arms around Mrs. 
Vernon’s neck. “ I know your treasure 
is in the same place as mine. Oh ! what ( 
would the world’s riches avail me now ?” ] 

Little Lucie was right. A few short 
weeks, and earth saw her no more. She 
had passed away, but only to form another 
bright jem in the Saviour’s crown. 

D. M. S. 

LITTLE WILLIE. 

Little Willie was a child who, I believe, 
really loved Jesus, and tried to do what was 
right to please Him. One day a lady met 
him in the street, as he was coming from 
school. He had a copybook in his hand. 

The lady said, “Will you let me look at 
your book, Willie?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” . „ 

“How very neat it is; not one blot, 
the lady said, as she turned over the 
leaves. 


“Oh,” Willie meekly remarked, “my 
governess scratched out all the blote.” He 
did not wish the lady to think better of him 
than he deserved. 

Children do not always remember, that 
leading others to believe what is not true is 
as wrong in the sight of God as telling a 
direct falsehood. If Willie had not men¬ 
tioned that his teacher took the blots out of 
his book, he would have allowed the lady to 
believe what was not true. Some time I 
may tell you more about my little friend 
! Willie. C. B. 

ALL BIGHT. 

** Bow-wow ! bow-bow ! bow-wow !” 

Said little dog Fido to Fred; 

“ What is the matter now, 

Preying your hand to your head ? 

“ Is it you’re ill, or you’re cross ? 

Is it you ’re thoughtful, or tired ? 

I’m sure you’re sustaining a loss, 

If thinking ere play-time’s expired.” 

So said little Fido to Fred, 

Or, at least, Freddy fancied he did. 

As he nibbed at his side with his head, 

And a paw into Freddy’s hand slid. 

Then might you have heard Freddy say, 

“ I’m silent and thoughtful, 'tis tme ; 

You may play, if you like, all the day, 

But lam made different from you. 

I’ve an undying soul, that is worth 
My earnest attention and thought; 

’Tis dearer than all things on earth, 

For with Jcsu’s own blood it was bought. 

Then dear little Fred raised his eyes, 

Which were beaming with faith and with love, 
And saw past the white-elouded skies, 

| And spake to his Father above ; 

And said, “ Oh, my God, let it be 
The greatest delight to me given, 

To talk with my spirit of Thee, 

| Till I see Thee and know Thee in heaven. 

Annie Clegg. 
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THE BOBIN AND HIS FBIENDS. 

During the winter of 1859 I was staying at 
a friend’s house in the country. The large 
bow window of the pleasant breakfast-room 
looked out on a well-kept garden now 
covered with snow, and beyond that, and 
separated from it by a wooden fence, was a 
lawn which sloped down to the little ivy- 
covered church that nestled among the 
trees at its foot. On the first morning of 
my arrival I was introduced to the pet of the 
whole house—a tamo robin—who lived 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, but came 
every morning to breakfast on the window¬ 
sill, and very indignant he was if the 
crumbs that were his daily portion were 
not ready on his first visit; at least so I 
judged, for he would fly backwards and 
forwards between the fenco and the win¬ 
dow, in a state of great impatience. But 
every one is familiar with the pretty liber¬ 
ties taken by our 11 little English robin.” 
I should not have written a story of him, 
had it not been for one little incident which 
I myself witnessed. It was a bitterly cold 
morning, and robin came as usual to the 
window ; but we noticed that, instead of 
staying, to eat his breakfast, he merely 
alighted for an instant, and then flew otf 
with a large crumb. We watched, and saw 
him fly up to a blackcap, perched on the 
railings opposite, and who was probably 
too shy to come himself to the feast. 
Having bestowed the crumb on his friend, 
he flew back again to make his own break¬ 
fast ; tills continued for two or three days, 
until blackcap, emboldened by Robin’s ex¬ 
ample, came himself to the w indow*, and I 
doubt not that though the termination of 
my visit prevented me from watching the 
pair any further, they continued to break¬ 
fast there until the return of spring invited 
them again to the woods and the fields. 

E. P. 

DON’T SPEAK! I AM TOO GLAD. 

A pleasing instance of African sympathy 
and kindness was shown during, the illness 
of Mr. Hinderer, Missionary at Ibadan, by 
a young heathen war-chief. Indeed the 


kindness of many of the natives on that 
occasion was very great: they were conti¬ 
nually coming to Mrs. Hinderer, treading 
with a light step, and asking her in a whis¬ 
per, “ Is father better?” The young war¬ 
rior, Olomloya, cam© every day, almost 
brokenhearted. Mr. Hinderer suffered 
much from thirst, and had a strong desire 
for some oranges, but there was not one to 
be had, the season being past. This was 
mentioned to Olomloya, who immediately 
sent his servants out into the country to 
see if they could procure any ; but in vain. 
The chief was very sorry. He said, how¬ 
ever, that lie must have some; and he there¬ 
fore set oft* himself on horseback, galloping 
to several farms in search ; and at night he 
returned with no small delight, and brought 
back eleven. He took them immediately 
to the sick Missionary, and waited until he 
saw him devour one -almost greedily. The 
young chief was so glad that tears filled 
his eyes. 

The Missionary tried to thank him for 
his kindness. Olomloya, however, lifted 
up his hand, and said, “Don’t speak, I am 
too glad.” 

Who could have expected such sympa¬ 
thy from an unconverted war-chief i Surely 
there is much reason to hope for the suc¬ 
cess of the Gospel among such characters. 

EVIL THOUGHTS. 

Beware of evil thoughts. They have done 
great mischief in the world. Bad thoughts 
come first: bad words follow; and bad 
deeds finish the progress. Watch against 
them. Strive against them. Pray against 
them. They prepare the way for the 
enemy. 

Bad thought’s a thief: he acts his part; 

Creeps through the window of the heart; 

And if he owe his way can win, 

He lets a hundred robbers in. 

Family worship is a family duly. 

Slighted convictions are death-bed com¬ 
panions. 

Slander always leaves a slur. 
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LITTLE BESSIE. 

“Hand me some water, Buddy, won’t you, 
please f’ 

“In a minute, Bessie.” And Bessie’s 
feverish cheeks were pressed again to her 
pillow ; and little Harry’s hand went on as 
busily as ever with the trap he was making, 
and at length he entirely forgot her request. 

“ Please get it now, Buddy,” he at last 
heard, and scattering knife, triggers, and 
strings in his haste, he was soon holding a 
cup to her crimson lips. Bat she turned 
her head languidly away. 

“ Not this, please, but some fresh and 
cold from the well,” she said. 

“ Oh, don’t be so particular, Bessie, this is 
fresh, and i am so busy now ; won’t this do 1” 
She no longer refused, but quietly took 
the cup which he offered ; and it was the 
last, last time she ever called upon her 
brother for an act of kindness. Ere another 
day had passed, she stood beside the river 
of life, and drank of its real waters, never 
to thirst again. And of all who wept over 
that little brown coffin, there were none 
who shed more bitter tears than the little 
boy who could not forget that he had re¬ 
fused the last request of his little sister. 

Little children, are you kind to brothers 
and sisters, or are you cross,selfish, and fret¬ 
ful ) Remember, the time may come when 
they will be beyond your reach ; and then, 
oh, how gladly you would give all you 
possess to have them back again. Henry 
was a kind-hearted boy, and dearly loved 
his little sister, and she had only been sick 
a little while, so that he did not consider 
her dangerously ill. But this was no com¬ 
fort to him when she was gone. 

“Oh, mother,” he would say, “if I had 
caily brought that water for her, I could 
bear it; but now she is where I can never, 
never wait on her again.” 

Think of this when you are tempted to 
quarrel, to be selfish, or unkind. For, do 
you know, if one of you should die, the 
rest would remember every act of unkind¬ 
ness, every bitter word which had fallen 
from your lips. But then it would be too 
late to ask forgiveness. 


HYMN FOE A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

Though I am but a little child, 

I love the house of prayer ; 

On little children Jesus smiled, 

And loves to see them there. 

And when without those happy walls 
I tread life’s thorny way, 

Whene’er my God or duty calls, 

I’ll cheerfully obey. 

Whatever path He bids me tread, 
This shall my beacon be— 

Though clouds may gather over head. 
My Saviour died lor me, 

His gentle, patient, loving face, 

On earth I cannot see ; 

But I can, at the throne of grace. 

See Him who died for me. 

And when my pilgrimage is done. 
And life’s last day is o’er, 

The course of life will then be won. 
And sorrow be no more. 

For in his kingdom, face to face. 

My Saviour 1 shall see ; 

And in his glorious visage trace, 
Jesus, who died for me. 


ONE THOUSAND SABBATHS 

For every twenty years of our lives, we 
enjoy upwards of one thousand Sabbaths : 
these all must be accounted for in the day 
of judgment How important then, to 
“ Remember the Sabbath to keep it holy 
and to seek on that day especially all the 
improvement it is calculated to afford. 


EARL Y PIETY. 

Early piety is peculiarly pleasing in the 
sight of God. How lovely does the snow ¬ 
drop, the primrose, and the daisy, appear 
in our sight, because. they are the first 
flowers of the year ! And what is thus 
pleasing to us, in the field of nature, is 
equally delightful to God in the garden of 
piety. 
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THE PBIHCE CONSORT AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. ' 


The late Prince Consort was one of the 
most skilful agriculturists in the kingdom. 
His beautiful cattle gained many prizes 
at the great agricultural show*. He was 
very careful to have animals well treated, 
and would not allow any unnecessary 
cruelty to be practised upon them. 

A friend has favoured us with a drawing 
of two of the Prince’s fine bullocks which 
were used for farming purposes. Instead 
of the heavy yokes which are still com¬ 
monly placed on the necks of the oxen, the 
Prince contrived a most excellent set of 
harness, which enabled the bullocks to do 
their work with comfort. 

We hope that many farmers will follow 
the example of “Albert the Good.” 

4 “ GOD KNOWS EVERT THING.” 

The father of a little boy belonging to a 
Sunday-school in Devonshire, requested him 
to go for some money owing to him, and 


told the boy to say (untruly), he wanted to , 
pay for something he had purchased. The 
boy said, “ Oh, father, I cannot tell a lie; it 
would be very wrong; for my teacher says, 
God knows every thing we say.” Astnct 
regard to truth is a moral duty of the first 
importance in society. To make an asser¬ 
tion, or to say any tning with an intention 
to deceive, is a deliberate falsehood, and 
positively forbidden in the ninth command¬ 
ment. What an awful responsibility, there¬ 
fore, attaches to those parents who, as 
soon as their offspring can lisp, teach them 
to speak lies, and to practice those little 
arts which have a tendency to deceive. Oh 
that every youth, with this boy, may say, 

“/ cannot tell a lie: I must speak the truth, 
and leave the event to God.” 
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horses making a very unusual noise in his 
fields; they pranced about and neighed in 
such a manner as roused him to inquire, 
“Whatever is the matter V The farmer 
ran towards the deep ditch at the side of 
the field, and there he found one of the 
horses had fallen down topsy-turvy, and 
could not get up. With the help of a few 
men, the poor animal was soon got out, 
and away he galloped about the field with 
the other horses as merrily as boys on the 
holiday afternoon. 

THE TWO DOGS. 

In the extensive spinning and dye-works iu 
a town where I was at school, two dogs 
were kept. One of them was of a rather 
large size, the other quite small. The name 
of the largest one was Jowler, and the other 
Spot. Spot Wiis a pretty dog, and seemed 
so proud of being taken notice of, anti 
allowed to rest himself on the office hearth¬ 
rug beside his master, and to sit in the par¬ 
lour, and take scraps of the little children’s 
bread or cake, that one would suppose he 
felt at liberty to behave rudely to Jowler, 
for he would snarl and bark when Jowler 
came near him, and seemed to want to keep 
their master’s love all to himself. Jowler 
was the yard watch-dog. One day, when 
Spot was rambling about the yard, he care¬ 
lessly missed his footing on a narrow path 
between the dye-pits, and fell into one of 
them. No person was near at the time, so 
poor Spot had to keep swimming from side 
to side, vainly trying to climb out. Alas ! 
the sides were steep and smooth; there was 
no hold for even a little dog’s paw ; and he 
went round and round, and across, again 
again, and began to feel quito tired of the 
cold water. But no help came, though he 
cried out as loudly as he could in his dog- 
talk, yejping and barking in a manner that 
told of his distress. Now, the largo dog 
was not far away, and no doubt he had been 
listening all the while ; but Spot had never 
been kind to him, why should he be kind to 
Spot? Jowler never had been taught the 
“golden rule;” never had been bid to 
“love" his “enemies;” and poor Spot still 


I " - ' 

shouted on, though now in a weaker voice. 
Just then, their master, who was a kind, 
nice gentleman, entered the pit-yard, having 
heard Spot’s voice, and wondered what ailed 
him ; and there he saw Jowler quietly walk 
; to the edge of the pit, stretch himself at 
full length along the narrow edge, bend over 
, the side of the pit—the water was so high 
that it brought Spot just within his reach— 
catch the little dog by the back of the neck, 
and gently carry the poor dripping thing 
into a broad, safe place. Was not this 
good in Jowler ? And Jowler’s kind master 
aid not forget it ; but always after this took 
more notice of the faithful watch-dog, and 
saw that he got many a nice bone to pick, 
for the sensible way he saved the little one. 

Afterwards Spot and Jowler were the 
best friends possible. They used to walk 
and run about, and sleep together ; and 
Spot quite left off the rude habit of snarling 
at his good friend, so that Jowler found he 
had not merely lost an enemy, but had also 
gained a friend. 

We sometimes find that little kindnesses 
can be shown by children, as well as 
dogs, and very often they lead to great 
benefits. But then we must not always 
look to the results ; but do right simply 
i because it is right , and because God has 
, commanded us to do all the good we can. 
When dear mamma is at liberty to ,get the 
New Testament, ask her to show you the 
text which says, “ To him that knoweth to 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

E. B. 

THE PIOUS WI8H. 

j “ Father,” said a little boy, “what is the 
meaning of the words cherubim and sera - 
: phim. ” 

I “Cherubim,” replied the father, “is a 
Hebrew word, signifying knowledge; sera¬ 
phim signifies flame. Hence it is supposed 
| that the cherubim are angels who excel in 
knowledge, and that the seraphim, are 
I angels who excel in loving God. ” 
j “ I hope then,” said the little boy, “that 
when I die, I shall be a seraph, for I would 
rather love God, than knmo all things” 
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THE CHILD’S TAPES. 

The son’s last beams had faded, 
The night began to fall, 

As a little cottage maiden 
Lit up a taper small. 

And all within the dwelling 
Enjoyed its kindly light, 

Which glimmered like a star-beam 
Amid the gloom of night. 

And, shining as a beacon 
Across the lonely moor, 

It showed a wandering traveller 
The pathway to the door. 

There, safe within its shelter. 

He blessed the little light. 

That shone amid the darkness. 
And led his steps aright. 

And so, my Heavenly Father, 
Whate’er I have to do, 

Thy glory I would always 
Keep fully in my view. 

And though a little taper 
My light may seem to be. 

Yet, kindled at Thine altar, 

It still may shine for Thee. 

I may, if Thou wilt help me 
My little lamp to trim, 

Show some the way to Jesus, 

And find their rest in Him. 

I may, if Thou wilt bless me, 

And teach me how to shine. 
Reflect upon my pathway 
A ray of light divine. 

And others may behold it, 

A bright, though tiny flame. 
And seeing whence it kindled. 

Give gloiy to Thy name. 

And while my lamp is burning 
With brightness from above. 
My life shall be a witness 
To all my Saviour’s love ; 


And shine, ’mid earthly darkness. 
With calm and constant ray, 
Till lost amid the radiance 
Of everlasting day! 

Then shall I sing with wonder, 
When I Thy glory see, 

That such a little taper 

Could e’er have shone for Thee 1 


OTTB FATHER* 

A good woman, searching out the children 
of want one cold day last winter, tried to 
open a door in the third story of a wretched 
house, when she heard a little voice say, 
“ Pull the string up high ; pull the string 
up high." She looked up and saw a string, 
which, on being pulled, lifted a latch, and 
she opened the door upon two little half- 
naked children, all alone. Very cold and 
pitiful they looked. 

“Do you take care of yourselves, little 
ones V asked the good woman. 

“God takes care of us,” said the oldest. 

“.And are not you very cold I no fire on a 
day like this!" 

“Oh, when we are very cold, we creep 
under the qnilt, and I put my arm round 
Tommy, ana Tommy puts his arms round 
me, and we say, ‘Now I lay me then we 
get warm," said the little girL 

“And what have you to eat, pray V 

“When grandmother comes home, she 
fetches us something. She says God has 
got enough. She calls us God’s sparrows ; 
and we say, ‘Our Father' and ‘daily bread’ 
every day. God is our Father." 

Tears came in the good woman's eyes. 
She had a mistrusting spirit herself ; but 
those two little “sparrows,” perched in that 
cold upper chamber, taught her a sweet 
lesson of faith and trust she will never 
forget 

And have you, children, who have almost 
every thing else, this sweet spirit of content 
and thankfulness ? 


Fear not therefore ; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.— Luke xii. 6. 
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HOW LOVING 18 JESUS! 

How loving is Jesus, who came from the sky, 

In tenderest pity, for sinners to die ; 

His hands and his feet were nailed to the tree, 
And all this He suffered for you and for me. 

How freely does Jesus full pardon impart, 

To all who receive Him by faith in their heart; 
No evil betides them, their home is above, 

And Jesus throws round them the arms of his 
love. 

How precious is Jesus to all who believe, 

And, out of his fulness, what grace they receive; 
When weak He supports them, when erring, 
He guides, 

And every thing needful He kindly provides. 

Oh ! give then to Jesus your earliest days ; 
They only are blessed, who walk in his ways ; 
In life, and in death, He will still be your friend, 
For whom Jesus loves, He loves to the end. 


A SOFT ANSWER. 

We have a merry-hearted little friend of 
five summers, with a smile like sunshine, 
and we call her by the pet name of Birdie. 
Her little heart loves all things bright and 
pure, and many are the questions she asks 
about God and heaven. 

One day Birdie got vexed about some¬ 
thing, ana spoke very unkindly to her baby 
brother. Her mamma told her how much 
better soft words sounded ; and to make her 
remember this, she taught her the text, 
“ A soft answer tumeth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.” 

Birdie was pleased with this beautiful 
text, and learned it very quickly. When¬ 
ever she is inclined to be cross, the words, 
“A soft answer,” are sure to win back 
smiles. One day she was visiting a family 
who loved her very much, when one, with 
whom she was an especial favourite, spoke 
rather hastily. Clinging close to his side, 
Birdie, in her simple, earnest way, whis¬ 
pered—“A soft answer—a soft answer.” 
The little pleader’s words could not be 
disregarded. Though a child, her influence 
for pood was powerful. 


“ CHRISTMAS nr HEAVEN.” 

It was a dreary December afternoon. The 
wind howled mournfully through the leaf¬ 
less trees, and even seemed to penetrate the 
| walls of Mrs. Wilson’s cottage, snug and 
warm as it was. On a couch, drawn close 
j to the fire in the comfortable parlour, lay a 
j little girl of about eleven years old. There 
i was a bright scarlet flush on her thin cheek, 

| her small figure was wasted almost to & 

I shadow, and her short, hard breathing was 
I every now and then interrupted by a dry, 

! hacking cough. 

Mrs. Wilson sat anxiously watching the 
I little sufferer. She was a widow, and Lilly 
I her only child. Presently the blue eyes un- 
| closed, and her name was faintly articulated. 

I “Yes, my love, I am here ; you have 
| had a nice sleep. ” 

! “ Yes, mamma, and such a happy dream, 

! and now I feel so glad myself. Do you 
). know I heard Dr. Seymour tell you I was 
worse this morning, and that I should never 
1 be well any more.” 

“ But he may be wrong,” replied Mrs. 

! Wilson, eagerly: “ he said so, and I am sure 
your cough is better.” 

I “Ido not think it is, mamma, and I feel 
I very weak, as though my strength would 
i soon be quite gone : how long is it to Christ- 
i mas Day V 

j * “A fortnight to-day, my darling.” 

| “I do not think I shall live so long as 
| that, dear mamma; and if I die, I shall 
keep Christmas with the Lord Jesus and 
i the holy angels this year, for I am sure 
God will take me to heaven for his sake.” 
And clasping her thin little hands, she re¬ 
peated— 

“ In that beautiful place He is gone to prepare, 
Where sins are all washed and forgiven, 

And many dear children are gathering there. 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Christmas Day came bright and clear, 
but little Lilly’s happy spirit had fled. 
Dear reader, if it should please God that 
you should die in this year just commencing, 
can you feel like her that your next Christ¬ 
mas would be spent in heaven \ 

H. I. H. 
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DON'T ACT A LIE 

When I was quite young I once acted a lie, 
and my heart is sad whenever I think of it. 
One day, when my mother had company, 
she took the china sugar-bowl to the kitchen 
to fill it. I stood beside her while she was 
cutting up the large pieces. For a moment 
she left her work. I knew I ought not to 
do it, but I thought I would try to cut a 
little ; but as I brought down the knife to 
strike, I hit the handle of the sugar-bowl, 
and down it fell; and in a moment I put 
the handle in its place, and pushed it against 
the wall, so that it need not fall off. I had 
hardly done so when mother came back. 
Oh, if I had only told her the truth then ; 
but soinetiling whispered, Don't tell yet ; 
wait a little. 

Mother went on with her work ; but soon 
a heavy blow jarred the bowl, and down 
fell the handle. If mother had looked into 
niy face, she would not have said, “ Why, 
can it be that such a jar should break the 
handle ? But I see I was careless in setting 
it against the wall.” 

I was on the point of saying, “ No, mo¬ 
ther, it was I that was careless : I did it 
but something said, Don't tell at all now ; 
it cau’t be helped : so I kept still, and acted 
a lie. I did not say I did not do it; but by 
saying nothing, I made believe I did not, 
and I let my mother be deceived. I meant 
a lie, and it is the thought we have in the 
heart that God looks at. 

Not many months after that my mother 
was taken sick. I was sent away from home 
to stay most of the time. When father came 
for me, and told me that she would never 
get well—that she must soon die—that lie 
came up before me, and I felt as though my 
heart would break. Now, I thought, I will \ 
tell her. But when I reached home she 
was so sick and weak she could only see me 
for a few moments, and they hurried me 
away before I could tell her. She died that 
night. Oh what bitter tears I shed as I 
looked upon that sweet, cold face, and re¬ 
membered how I had deceived her. 

Many years have passed since then ; but 
when I go home and see that sugar-bowl 


still without a handle, my sin comes up 
before me. I never think of it but my 
heart is heavy. I hope God has forgiven 
me, though I can never forgive myself. 
And when I see a child trying to deceive, 
even in sport, only “ making believe,” I 
always want to beg him never to deceive, 
never to make believe a lie. H. 


HINDUS SCOFFING. 

When the Missionaries first went to India, 
they were often obliged to give up preach¬ 
ing^ in consequence of the ridicule and 
abuse which was heaped upon them. It is 
very pleasing to know that these things are 
fast passing away. Instead of the grimace, 
and scowl, and savage looks of the people 
(as in the picture), there are now to be seen 
the steady and attentive gaze upon the 
preacher, the look of earnest interest and 
inquiry. Now there is often the eager in¬ 
quiry for a Christian tract, or portions of 
the Scriptures, and a look of real pleasure 
when hearing the great truths of the Gospel 
explained to them. Let us not forget, when* 
w’e pray to God for the poor heathen, to 
praise Him for what He has done. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 

A little girl, about nine years old, was- 
brought by the police to Mrs. Sandys, in 
Calcutta. She was very dirty, and her hair 
was hanging about her shoulders, so that 
her face could hardly be seen. On being 
asked where she came from, she said her 
mother was dead, and her father had brought, 
her from Bliagulpore to sell her in Calcutta, 
which he did for five rupees (ten shillings). 
Happily for her, poor child, the magistrate 
heard of it, and rescued her from a life of 
slavery. She was placed in the orphan 
school, where she was kindly treated, and 
soon became, as she said, “burra khushi” 
(“very happy.”) Wo must pray that the good 
seed sown in her heart, and in the hearts of 
all the little orphan children, may spring 
up and bear fruit to the glory of God. 
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THE KING OF KETU, AND THE PATCHWORK ROBE. 
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OPENING A BOX OF PRESENTS AT IBADAN. 

Mrs. Hinderer, wife of a Missionary at 
Ibadan, thus describes the interesting scene 
which the engraving represents-r- 

On the 5th of October, a real treat was 
given us on the arrival of a beautiful box 
of presents from Lady B. It was such a 
feast, that the children were wild with de¬ 
light, while I myself was not much less so. 
The children were greatly pleased with the 
playthings. When my letters arrive they 
give a loud shout, and go singing about— 
4< Aya gets book from her father and 
mother, sisters and brothers, and friends, 
far, far away. Oh, it is good!” followed 
by more shouts, and then they creep up for 
the empty envelopes, which is their share 
of the feast. 

The beautiful Scripture puzzle, and 
Scripture pictures, I hid until Sunday 
evening; and how I wish our friends in 
England could have seen the children’s 
interest when I explained them. I gave 
each of the girls one of the nice little 
handkerchiefs, and a pretty pin to fasten 
it, and they looked very tidy and neat the 
next Sunday at church. The boys had 
their share of toys, Arc., but a pencil, and a 
piece of paper is what delighted them the 
most. 

Be always more ready to forgive than to 
return an injury. 

Every hour is worth at least a good 
thought, a good wish, or a good endeavour. 

PINE CLOTHES. 

Fine clothes may be useful in their way, 
not, however, upon tfye backs of well-taught 
English children, whose adorning should be 
that of the heart, but amongst the poor 
heathen Africans, who, by means of their 
attractions, may be won over to receive our 
Missionaries into their country, where they 
may preach the Gospel. 

Our native Missionary at Abbeokuta, the 
Rev. S. Crowther, once made a visit to an 
African king in another part of the Yoruba 
country, who he had heard was willing to 
receive Missionaries to teach his people, and 


was kindly received, because he had some 
time before sent him a pair of red canvas 
slippers, which he had taken from England 
with him, and which were a very great 
curiosity at Ketu. No second present was 
expected by' the king, and therefore he was 
greatly astonished and delighted when Mr. 
Crowther gave him a beautiful silk patch- 
work robe, and two silk and velvet caps 
with feathers, made by a lady in England. 
The King of Ketu appeared to be a kind 
man, willing that his people should be 
taught the right way, and allowing no 
slavery in his dominions. Still he died a 
heathen, before we were able to send one of 
the Missionaries whom he was so willing to 
receive. — Church Missionary Imtrtictor. 

HYMN POE A LITTLE CHILD. 

Hrsu! little Christian child ! 

Speak not that holy name, 

Not with a laughing lip, 

Not in thy playful game ; 

For the great God of all 
Heareth each word we say; 

He will remember it 

In the great judgment day. 

Hush ! for his hosts unseen 
Arc watching over thee ; 

His angels spread their wings, 

Thy keepers kind to be. 

Wilt thou with words profane. 

Rash and undutiful, 

Scatter thine angel-guards, 

Glorious and beautiful ? 

Honour God’s holy name ; 

Speak it with thought sincere; 

Sing to it holy hvmns ; 

Breathe it in earnest prayer : 

But not with sudden cry. 

In thy light joy or pain : 

“ God will hold guilty all 
That take His name in vain. ” 


Never give your tongue its full liberty; 
let it be your servant, never your master. 
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THE MUDDY PENHY. 

When I was a very little boy, a circum¬ 
stance happened in my history which I 
never shall forget, not even if I should live , 
to be a hundred years old. 

As I was playing in the streets of a large 
city, I met a little boy, younger than my¬ 
self, who seemed to be in great distress. 
His eyes were much swollen by crying, and 
his loud sobs first attracted my attention. 

“What*8 the matter, Eddie ?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“ Why—why, I ’ve lost my nenny, and 
mother will whip me,” he rephea, and then 
burst anew into tears. 

“ Where did you lose it ?” 

“ It dropped out of my hand, and rolled 
right there into the gutter.” 

“Poor little fellow!” I thought, as I 
really sympathized with him, and offered to 
help him to find the lost treasure. 

Eddie brushed away the tears with his 
inn, and his countenance brightened with 
hope, as he saw me roll up my coat-sleeve 
And thrust my hand into the gutter. How 
intently did ho watch each handful, as it 
came out freighted with the mud and peb¬ 
bles, and pieces of rusty iron! Perhaps 
the next would bring out his penny. At 
last I found it. 

“Oh, I ’in so glad!” I hear the little 
reader say. “Ana how glad you must have 
been too. Kow you could dry up little 
Eddie’s tears, and make his face bright and 
bis heart happy. Now he could skip and 
run all the way home without the fear of his 
mother’s displeasure.” 

But, dear children, listen to the end; and 
while I know it will make you sad, and per¬ 
haps bring a tear to your eyes, it may do 
you good for a lifetime. I kept little Eddie’s 
penny. 

As soon as I felt its round disc in iny 
hand, all covered with mud as it w-as, I 
forgot all the lessons I had learned at home 
and in the Sabbath-school. I forgot about 
God, that his eyes were looking right down 
on me. The wicked one entered into me, 
as you know he once did into Judas, when 
for money he betrayed the blessed Saviour. 


I-sold my honour, my good feelings, and 
my truthfulness, all for a penny. 

I searched a little longer, after I had 
washed it and contrived to hide it, and 
then, putting on a sad face, told little Eddie 
that 1 could not find it—that there was no 
use in looking any longer for it. 

Oh, how the big tears swelled his eyes, 
as, with disappointed look, he turned away ! 
How mean I felt! I felt guilty, and well 
I might, for I had already broken three of 
God’s commandments. I had coveted; that 
led me to steal; and then canto in regular 
order the lie to cover up all. Alas ! what 
one sin leads to ! 

Many years have gone bv since that wicked 
act. Since then I have asked God to pardon 
me for that and a good many other sins I 
have committed ; and though I love iny 
Saviour, and hope that in his mercy the 
sins of nty youth and of my riper years will 
not bo remembered against me, yet I can 
never blot out of memory’s pages the dark 
spot w hich that muddy penny has imprinted 
upon it. W. N, 


Laziness grows on people. It begins in 
cobwebs, and ends in iron oh&ins. 

A WISE BIRD. 

A captain of a vessel bad a canary, which 
w as much attached to him, and which would 
perch pn his hand or head. One day the cap¬ 
tain had several friends to dine with him; the 
cage door was open, and the bird, after 
flying round the room, perched on the head 
of the captain. 

The party were then drinking wrine, and 
he held up his glass, when the bird hopped 
upon the edge of it, and drank some wrine. 
The little creature soon felt the effects, and 
returned to his cage completely intoxicated. 

Soon after, at another party, tjie captain 
attempted the same ; but the bird, remem¬ 
bering what he had suffered before, would 
not taste, but flew back to his cage. 

Would that all were as wise as this bird ! 
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THE LITTLE SHOES 


Off* winter evening, a shoemaker’s boy was 
*®*t with an assortment of children’s shoes 
h>the “Fox and Geese.” The landlady 
tegan calling to a little nurse girl to bring 
Adelaide to have her new shoes tried on. 
I could 86e the little creature, who was 
sitting under the gaslight in the bar, and 
kicking and screaming as the shoes were 
placed on her feet. At last a pair fitted, and 
the spoiled pet was lifted up triumphantly 
w her mother’s arms. “Here, do look at 
her: the darling has let nie get a pair of 
the very best ones on; look, father, do,” 


said the mother, calling to her husband. 
Just then a tall man, very thinly clad, 
came out of the tap-room, passed the bar, 
and saw the child stretching out her feet 
for her father to see. Now, a poor woman 
had been hovering about in the corner, 
peeping now and then timidly into the bar 
window, and then creeping to the door : 
she had a child in her arms, and looked 
ready to drop with cold and weariness. I 
had seen that woman on many a Saturday- 
night, waiting and watching thus for her 
husband to come out. Ah, there he is ! 
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rivetted for a moment, looking at the child 
showing her new shoes : with a start he 
roused himself, and rushed out. 

“What, Bill, going so soon V* sail the 
landlady. 

Bill pulled his hat down over his eyes 
with one hand, clutched his old jacket tight 
over his chest, and answered the words with 
a sort of a grunt. He went outside; there 
was his wife and little one. For a moment 
the woman looked at him timorously, and 
half swerved aside, as if she was afraid. 

Something in Bill's look reassured her, and you the truth, the little shoes did it. I was 1 

she went up close to him, feebly but yet a poor drunkard, strong drink had almost 

coaxingly ; he took the child from her tired ruined me. I suffered, I deserved to suffer, 

arms—the little creature gave a short quick but I didn't suffer alone ; no man does who 

cry of fright—and as he lifted it I saw that has a wife and child, for the woman gets , 

its little feet were bare ; it drew them the worst share. But I'm no speaker to 

swiftly up under its poor frock, but not enlarge on that, I'll stick to the little shoes, 

before the father saw them. I wished his I saw, one night, when I was all but done i 

hat had been off that I might have seen his for, the publican's child holding out her I 

face as those two little blue chilled feet met feet for her father to see her fine new shoes: 1 

his eyes. I noticed that he put them in it was a simple thing, but, friends, no fist 

his bosom, and buttoned his jacket over ever struck me such a blow as those little 
them, and held the child close, and went shoes. They kicked reason into me. ^What 
on his way with a heavy stamp, as if he business have I to clothe others, and let 
beat his feet down on the ground ; his wife, my own go bare ?' said I, and there outside 
slip-shod and tottering, had hard work to wtls my wife and child, in a bitter night 
keep up with him. I took hold of my little one with a grip, ( 1 

I had a faint impression of what was a^d I saw her chilled feet. Men ! fathers ! j 
passing in the man’s mind. From that if the shoes smote me, what did the feet 1 1 
night I was glad that I saw him no more do l I put them, cold as ice, to my breast; I 
among the frequenters of the “Fox and they pierced me through and through. I 
Geese." had a trifle of money left; I bought a loaf, 1 

Some months after, there was a meeting and a pair of little shoes. I never tasted I 
at the Temperance Hall of the district, and any thing but a bit of that bread all the 
many working men were present, and gave Sabbath-day, and I went to work on Mon- 
their testimony to the good effects of perfect day, and from that day I have spent no 
sobriety ; now and then they told little bits more money at the public-house ; that’s all 
of their history about the reasons that led I Ve got to say: it was the little shoes that 
them to give up the public house. One did it." C. L. B. 

tall, well-dressed, respectable looking man, 

listened earnestly, until one who sat near Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
him said, “Say a word, William Turner; and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
you've knowm as much as any one here or wise.—Prov. xx. 1. 

anywhere ; come, tell us, for I never heard Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
now it was that you changed so much." red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 

The young man, thus urged, rose and when it movetli itself aright. At the last 
looked for a moment quite confused ; all he it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
could say was “The little shoes, they did an adder.—Prov. xxiiL 31, 32. 


it." With a thick voice, as if his heart 
was in his throat, he kept repeating this. 
There was a stare of perplexity on every 
face, and at length some thoughtless young 
people began to titter. The man, in all his 
embarrassment, heard this sound and rallied 
at once. The light came into his eyes with 
a flash, he drew himself up, and, looking at 
the audience, the choking went from his 
throat. “Yes, friends,'' he said in a voice 
that cut its way clear as a deep-toned bell, 

I “ whatever you may think of it, I’ve told 
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A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

“ He loved me, and gave Himself for me." 

“There lived in a mining district in 
England, a poor miner, who had an only 
and loving son. It was generally the cus¬ 
tom of this miner, when he went down 
daily into the bowels of the earth, to quarry 
out there the valuable metals for his em¬ 
ployers, to take with him his child. And 
then at evening, after the day’s work was 
ended, they were both drawn up to the sur¬ 
face by a bucket and rope, and then returned 
to their happy home. 

“One evening, as they were drawn up 
from the mine as usual, the father heard a 
crackling noise above them. He looked up, 
and saw that the rope was breaking, and 
that now only three or four strands of it 
held him and his darling child from destruc¬ 
tion. 

“What was to be done ? Not a moment 
was to be lost; for manifestly the rope was 
not strong enough to bring them both to 
the surface, and therefore either one of 
them, or both, must perish. Immediately 
the fond parental instincts of the father’s 
heart determined upon what he would do. 

“He resolved to sacrifice his own life for 
that of his dearly-beloved son ; he placed 
him in the bottom of the basket, and said 
to him—‘There, my child, there, lie quiet 
for a few moments, and you will be safe at 
the top.’ And then he threw himself over, 
and was dashed to pieces. 

“ 0 how great, how very great was the 
love of that parent for his son! And yet it 
was even small as compared with the love 
of that blessed Saviour who died for us on 
Calvary, and who said, 4 Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.’ 

“The above story was told some time 
Rince to a little girl. At once she saw its 
point and felt its power, for her soul was 
moved within her, and she said, as the tears 
trickled down her cheeks— 

“‘Owbat love! How Jesus must have 
loved me!’ 

“Some weeks afterward this dear little 
girl was laid upon a bed of illness ; it was 


her death-bed. And just before she died 
she called her mother to her and said— 

“ ‘ Dear mother, I am going to leave you.’ 
“ ‘Leave me, my child V 
‘ ‘ ‘ Yes, dear mother. I love you much, 

I but I love Jesus very much too, and I am 
going to Him. And you know, mother, 

! that it is far better than to live here, since 
l He is willing to take me to Himself. But 
| before I go, I want you to do one thing.’ 

“ ‘ Weil, my child,’ said the weeping 
mother, ‘ what is it V 

“ ‘ I want you, mother, to go there at the 
foot of my bed, and you will find a little 
bag. In it there are eleven shillings. Will 

you take it, dear mother, to Mr. D-, 

! and ask him to give it to the Church 
Missionary Society / For oh, I love Jesus, 
who so loved me that He died for me ; 
and I would like that his command to go 
and preach the Gospel to every creature 
I Should be fulfilled.’ ” 


! THE ORPHAN BOY. 

“Mother,” said the little boy, anxiously 
gazing on her face, “are you ill ?—you look 
so pale!” 

“I am tired, Henry; very tired,” she 
replied. “Let us rest awhile on this bank ; 
perhaps I shall soon be better.” 

They sat together on the cold, damp 
; grass, for about ten minutes, without utter- 
! ing a word. “ Are you better now V ’ Henry 
| at length inquired, while the tears were 
I moistening his cheeks. 

“No, my dear,” was the reply, “I feel 
ill; and we are yet five miles from home.” 

| At this moment the moon, which had 
I already climbed high in the heavens, 

; emerged from behind a dark cloud, and 
threw its mellow light on the face of the 
| widow, disclosing a deathly paleness. 

! Henry sickened at the sight; his little 
heart began to beat; his lips quivered; and 
fearing his only parent was about to be 
taken from him, he involuntarily sunk on 
his knees, and breathed, amidst the si¬ 
lence of the night, a hasty fervent prayer 
to heaven for Ins mother’s recovery. For 
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Henry had been taught from a child the 
importance of prayer, and had been early 
instructed in the principles of religion.”— 
(From the interesting “ Story of the Two 
Apprenticesby Pev. J. T Barr , Published 
by S. W. Partridge , price 6c/., post free.) 
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JACK AND THE BIRDS. 


A British tar, who long had been 
In foreign prison pent, 

Now, peace restored, retained again, 
Brimful of merriment. 


A man ha 1 got some birds for sale 
Where Jack was passing by, 

Who glanced at the poor flattering things 
With pitying, angry eye. 
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Jack paused amid the gaping throng 
Before the seller's stall: 

“ Now, harkye, friend, just name your price 
For birds, and cage, and all.” 

The price was named, the sum was paid, 

The sailor seized the prize, 

And, gaily opening wide the door, 

Out a young linnet flies. 

“ Stop,” cried the bird-seller, amazed, 

“ They’re all escaping fast.” 

“ That s right,” said Jack, and held the door 
Till all were gone at last. 

“ Had you,” said Jack, “been doomed, like me, 
In prison long to lie, 

You’d better understand, my friend, 

The sweets of Liberty." S. W. P. 

From Uncle John's Illustrated Songs and Hymns. 


AMY LE8LLE, OB THE VIOLET. 

I have met with all kinds of people in my 
youth and in my age, but I never remember 
to have met with one who was not fond of 
flowers. 

“Let me see,” said Amy Leslie, “which 
of the spring-flowers shall I be like ? The 
daisy is pretty, and the daffodil is very 
fine, but the violet, that hides itself in the 
hedge is the sweetest of all Oh, I will be 
a violet!” 

“And if you are a violet, and hide your¬ 
self in the hedge,” cried out her sister Lucy, 
who was sitting on the other side of the old 
oak tree, and heard her, “then I will come 
and find you.” 

As the two sisters walked home, laughing 
together, it was quite settled that Amy 
should in future be a violet, to render home 
pleasant, and to make herself agreeable to 
everybody. If all children were like the 
meek and holy Jesus, what happy homes 
we should have. H. 


When pride cometh, then cometh shame, 
but with the lovrty is wisdom,— Pror\ xi. 2. 


A SUNBEAM. 

It were well to be a sunbeam 
In this fair world of ours, 

Calling forth the skylark’s note, 
And wakening up the flowers. 

Creeping down the mountain aide, 
And up the wooded hills ; 

Flinging wreaths of diamonds 
On the little surging rills. 

Peeping through the cottage doors. 
And on the whitewashed walls. 

Spreading richer drapery 
Than festoons palace halls. 

Breathing thoughts of gladness 
Round the aged and the worn, 

As it bringeth blessed tidings 
Of the land where it was born. 

Joining, oh, how merrily ! * 

In the play it lovcth well, 

As it peeps, with laughing children, 
In the lily’s shining bell. 

Giving life and gladness 

To a thousand dancing things ; 

Gentle, bright, and smiling, 

As the gift an angel brings. 


Were it well to be a sunbeam 
In this fair world of ours ? 

Then, little one, rejoice that 
The same sweet work is yours. 

Go forth into thy quiet home 
A little beam of light, 

And with thy loving ministry 
Make many memories bright. 

Do deeds of winning kindness 

To the dear ones round thy hearth ; 

But think, amidst thy home-love, 

Of the lonely ones on earth. 

Waken in some sad heart, 

By the touch of thy soft hand, 

The harp-notes of rejoicing, 

In the hopes of a better land. 


i 


f 


i 
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I Let thy light tread be heard 

| On bare and cheerless doors, 

And enter, like a sunbeam, 

I The lowly cottage doors. 

And in thy loving mission 
I Let none forgotten be— 

* Let insect, bird, and flower, 

| Be cared for tenderly. 

i And bo thou shalt be called 

j A little sunbeam bright, 

j One day to gleam and glisten 

In thy Saviour’s crown of light. 

A GOOD TRICK. 

One afternoon, a young man, who was 
ft studying in college, walked out with 
one of his instructors. They saw an old 
pair of shoes lying by the side of the path, 
which appeared to belong to a poor old man 
at work close by. “Let us have a little 
amusement at his expense,” said the stu- 
I dent. * c Suppose we hide these shoes, and 
conceal ourselves in the bushes to watch his 
perplexity when he cannot find them.” 

“I can think of a better trick than that,” 
said the instructor. “You are rich; and 
suppose you put half-a-crown in the toe of 
each shod, and then we will hide.” 

The young man did so. The poor man 
, finished his work soon, and went to put on 
his shoes. You can imagine his surprise 
! when he Btooped down to take out a pebble, 
as he supposed, from the toe, and found it 
i to be half-a-crown; and then his absolute 
I perplexity and astonishment when he found 
still another in the other shoe. His feelings 
I overcame him. fie fell upon his knees, 
looked xxp to heaven, and uttered aloud a 
| fervent thanksgiving, in which he thanked 
a kind Providence for pending some unknown 
hand to save from perishing his sick and 
helpless wife, and his children without 
bread. Do you wonder that the young man 
stood in his hiding-place deeply affected, 
and his eyes filled witn tears ? 

H* that hath mercy on the poor, happy is 
he.— Prov. xiv. 21. 


THE EFFECTS OF DISOBZDIEHCE. 

It was a bright June afternoon when Ed¬ 
ward Layton entered the room where hiS 
mother was sitting. “Dear mamma, may 
I go with cousin Henry to fish in the 
pond ?” he a?ked, coming round to the back 
of her chair. 

“ No, my dear boy ; not this afternoon. 
You know the grass will be much too damp 
after yesterday’s rain.” 

“ But it is so fine-” began Edward. 

“Not another word Eddie. I cannot 
allow you to go with that bad cold.” 

The little boy stood for a few minuted 
irresolute, and then turned and left the 
room. Edward was not naturally a dis¬ 
obedient boy ; but on this particular after¬ 
noon he had set his heart on fishing, ind 
he determined that his project should be 
carried out. He had felt so certain of Ills 
mother’s permission, that,to be refused 
was more than he could bear. 

“ Oh !” thought lie, “I will go by myself' 
and then there will be no one to tell talefi.” 

Accordingly, he went out the back way, 
so that his mother might not see him froih 
the drawing-room windows. He had been 
fishing for some time, when liis line became 
entangled in a bush, and, in attempting to 
disengage it, he took, a false step and slipped 
into the pond. He could not swim, but, 
shrieking with terror, sank to the bottom. 
His cries of distress were heard by sohie 
workmen whb were in a field at some little 
distance. They hastened to the spot and 
succeeded in rescuing the little boy, wbohl 
they bore senseless^ and dripping with weto 
home. Great was Mrs Layton’s surprise 
to hear of her son’s disobedience. The long 
and dangerous illness that followed was 
sufficient punishment. And many arid 
earnest were the resolutions Eddie made on 
his bed of suffering never again to disobey. 
Dear little readers, take a lesson from this 
simple story. Remember, that should yotit 
mother fail even to discover your disobe¬ 
dience, the eyes of God are in every place 
beholding the evil and the good, and one ttf 
his commands is that children should obey 
their parents. D. M. T. 
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Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not 
thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing 
before God: for God 
is in heaven and thou 
upon earth: therefore 
let thy words be few. 


Ecclesiastes, t. 2. 
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BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CHINA. 


Buddhism id the most widely-spread of all 
false religions. It prevails in Ceylon, 
Thibet, Siam, and Burmah. The Buddhists 
do not believe in and worship the true and 
living God, but they worship a dead man, 
Gaudama Buddliu. 

The priests live in monasteries, where 
they profess to renounce the world. As a 
token of purity’, they shave the entire head. 
They get their livelihood by begging, by 
the alms of worshippers, by cultivating the 


ground of the temples, and by the sale of 
incense sticks, gilt paper, candles, aud 
charms. Some go about the streets, ard 
collect in baskets the scraps of written or 
printed paper, and carefully burn them, 
lest the sacred names of Confucius and 
Buddhu should be dishonoured. Others 
earn a penny or two by writing inscriptions 
on doors; and not a few are thieves. Some 
of these employments are represented in 
the engraving. 
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SOMETHING GOOD TO SLEEP ON. 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN. ! 

Little Anna was but seven years old, and, j 
like all children, I suppose, was sometimes 
naughty, so that her parents, wishing to 
train her up in the way she should go, were 
obliged to punish her, as God has com¬ 
manded. Her eyes were black and spark¬ 
ling, her cheeks like the sunny side of a 
peach, her lips like a rose bud, and her 
ways loving and winning. But her heart 
was deceitful, as are all of yours, dear chil¬ 
dren, and did not always keep its doors 
closed to the bad spirit that tempts us to 
do wrong. So, one afternoon, little Anna 
got angry, and told a lie. She knew it was 
wrong, and, as night came on, she could not 
feel happy. She suffered the punishment 
of her kind mother, but that could not 
wash the lie from her tongue. With tear- 
dimmed eyes, pale cheeks, and lips that 
would quiver, she said her evening prayer, 
and was laid in her warm bed. But she 
could not rest. She had learned at Sabbath- 
school many sweet hymns, which she always 
sung at night, until she fell asleep. Now 
she began one, and then another, low, and 
with a sob. But for a long time she could 
find nothing to suit her, saying to herself 
after each trial, “ That isn’t it ; that won’t 
do to go to sleep on,” until she thought of, 

“ I want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand.” 

Slowly and softly she sung on to the verse, 

“ I know I’m weak and sinful, 

But Jesus will forgive, 

For many little children 

Have gone to heaven to live. 

She stopped with a ioyful cry, “ Oh, now 
J’ve found it! Something really good to go 
to sleep on. Jesus will forgive me.” Again 
she sung the verse, and again, many times, 
louder and louder, only pausing to take 
j>reath, and say, “ Yes, that’s good,” until 
I»rearines8 overcame her, the sweet voice 
lotted, and little Anna slept. 

Dear children, if you want something 
pleasant to think of, and make you happy 


when night comes, some verse of a hymn, 
or from the Bible, which you have learned 
at the Sabbath school, is the best thing. 

A story for children, said I 1 Would that 
children of a larger growth, who have not ! 
this habit, might take a lesson from little ! 
Anna. j 

My little body’s made by God, 

Of soft warm flesh and crimson blood; i 

The slender bones are placed within. 

And over all is laid the skin. 

My little body’s very weak ; 

A fall or blow my bones might break. 

The water soon might stop my breath. 

The fire might close my eyes in death. 

But God can keep me by His care; 

To Him I’ll say this little pray’r: 

“ O God ! from harm my body keep. 

Both when I wake and when I sleep.” 


“ONLY ONE GOD.” | 

A little boy, upon asking his mother how ( 
many Gods there were, was instantly an- i 
swered by his younger brother, “Why, 
one, to bo sure.” ' 

“ But how do you know that ?” inquired 
the other. 

“Because,” he replied, “God fills every I 
place, so there is no room for any more.” I 


WHAT 8HALL I BUY WITH MY PENNY! 

W hat shall I buy with my penny, Papa T 
What shall 1 buy with my penny ’ 

A bun or a tart, 

A waggon or cart, 

Some marbles, a top, 

Some nice lollipop— 

What shall I buy with my penny ? 

But no, I won’t thus spend my money, Papa: 
No, no, I won’t thus spend my money; 

Tli at beggar-hoy there. 

So hungry and bare, 

I ’ll buy him, instead, 

A good slice of bread, 

And that’s what I’ll do with my penny. 

‘ 8. w! F. 
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WHAT THE BEE SAID. J 

Do you ask, little bee, why the people all love 1 
you, 

And wish you “ Good speed" on your honey- 8 
bound way ? * 

It is that the humming-song floating above you, ] 

Says, “ Work, and be useful and happy to- 1 

day-" j 

All the cells that you make are constructed 1 
compactly, J 

For whatever you do, you do with your might; . 

And no room is wasted, they fit so exactly, < 

You might have a compass to measure them 
right. 

And then you so carefully place your deposit 
Of honey within your firm, tidy-made cell; 

It was not so easy, dear honey-bee, was it, 

To find out the sweets that the children love 
well? 

“Ah, no, I remember, when forth I went 
humming, « _ 

And dived in the first pretty flower that 1 
saw,' 

I thought that success was a long time in 
coming, 

For in that and the next there were no sweets 
to draw. 

“ But on I kept trying, and trying, and trying, 
Till I found goodly store in a garden so gay ; 

And then I went homeward, so happily flying, 
Because I had gathered some honey that 
day." 

Many thanks, little bee, now we find you’ve 
done speaking: 

Not in vain do you live, for you try to do 
good; , 

And by patience and industry more might be 
seeking 

To be useful, and happy, and blest, if they 
would. 

Annie Clego. 


I LOVE JESUS, TOO. 

A DKAB little girl, about five years of age, 
waa on© day, in the commencement of the 


present year, quietly sitting on the carpet, 
playing with a favourite toy, when a relative 
in the room, in conversing with a friend, 
spoke of the love of Jesus and the happiness 
of those who possessed it; the dear child, 
who was not supposed to take any interest 
in what was said, put aside her toy, and 
stealing softly by the speaker’s side, waited 
for a pause in the conversation, and then, 
lifting her earnest eyes to her face, lisped 
(for she could not speak very plainly) “ I 
love Jesus, too.” Darling Edith, living or 
dying, may she always be able to say from 
her heart, “ I love Jesus.” 

Yes, I love Jesus, for He came 
To earth from heaven above ; 

And all He did, and all He taught. 

Was full of holy love. 

Yes I love Jesus, for He said 
The little ones may come; 

And in His arms I think they felt 
As happy as at home. 

Yes, I love Jesus, for He healed 
The ruler’s little girl; 

And made so many people glad, 

How many none can tell. 

Yes, I love Jesus, for He hears 
My little infant prayer; 

And all who come to Him, He takes 
Under His watchful care. 

Yes, I love Jesus, for He says 
. His lambs shall one day be 

With Him in heaven, and there I know 
, He ’ll keep a place for me. 

M. Brown. 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

f As we have to go to press a month in ad¬ 
vance, we are compelled to defer the notice 
of the Royal Marriage until the May Num¬ 
ber. In the mean time, we have pleasure 
in presenting our readers with a portrait 
h of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the 
e Princess Alexandra, his illustrious bride. 
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KATE AND THE GOAT. 

Little Kate bad many friends, and was 
generally a cheerful, good-natured child; 
but she had a great fault, which sometimes 
got her into trouble—she was very stub¬ 
born. One day she had to cross a stream 
of water, on a plank which served as a 
foot-bridge; but just as she got on one end, 
a goat stepped on the other. Now, Kate 
resolved that she would not give up to a 
goat; so they met on the middle of the 

I dank, and stood still for a few minutes, 
ooking at each other. The goat could not 
turn back; so, as Kate wouhl not , he ended 
the dispute by pushing her into the water, 

. and walking quickly over. She soon screamed 
for help, and was taken out dripping wet, 
and quite mortified. Though we should be 
firm m matters of duty and principle, lot 
us not be stubborn about trifles, nor too 
proud to yield when we ought to do so. 

ANECDOTE OF A CHILD. 

On* day a mother called her youngest child 
to her, and read the chapter descriptive of 
our Saviour walking upon the water. After 
the mother had finished reading, she left 
her child, and went into the kitchen to give 
some orders. There was a large pool not 
far from the kitchen window, and the 
mother, happening to look out, perceived 
her child taking off her shoes and stockings 
by the pool. She flew out, and was soon 
down by little Harriet. 

“What are you doing, my child V 9 said 
the mother. 

“01i! M replied Harriet, “I thought I 
would take my stockings off, and walk upon 
the water, as Jesus did." 

The mother, hardly refraining a smile, 
told her little girl the impossibility of the 
thing, and then led her away. It is to be 
hoped that Harriet, who had wished to 
follow her Saviour’s steps upon the water, 
would try and follow them in every act of 
her daily life, and give her heart to Him in 
the days of her youth. Daisy. 


IT 18 KOBE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN 10 
RECEIVE 

It was new year’s morn—such a morning 
too, clear and frosty, and so bright, it 
seemed to promise well for the future. The 
great clock of St. Paul’s had just proclaimed 
the hour of nine, when little Meta Mack- 
harold awoke : she was scarcely awake, 
though, yet, for she sat up in bed and 
rubbed her eyes, vainly endeavouring to 
keep them open. But once thoroughly 
aroused, she sprang out of bed and began 
to dress herself with tremulous eagerness, 
anxious to be the first to wish dear mamma 
“A happy new year.” Mrs. Maokharold 
soon distinguished the pattering of little 
feet on the casement, and opened her door 
just in time to reoeive Meta into her arms. 
“Up so soon, my love," was the mother’s 
surprised greeting, as she stooped to kiss 
the rosy cheek of her child. 

“I wanted to be the first in wishing you 
a happy new year, and see, I am only just 
in time," she added, as her youngest sister 
Louise approached them. 

Mrs. Mackharold returned the embrace 
of both children, and then, taking a hand 
of each, led the way to the breakfast-room. 
There they found their papa already waiting 
to receive them. After the usual family- 
worship, the two little girls’ wistful glances 
fell on a parcel which lay on the plate of 
each. They were quickly opened and the 
contents examined. In Meta’s was a beau¬ 
tiful Bible, bound in purple morocco, the 
leaves edged with gold : inside was written 
“Meta Mackharold, a new-year’s gift from 
her affectionate;fatber then followed that 
touching text, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid themPnot, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." There 
was a present, too, from mamma in the 
shape of a desk already fitted up; and, 
lastly, ten shillings from, grandpapa, to be 
spent in the manner Meta liked best. The 
little girl was half wild with delight, and 
she thanked her kind parents again and 
again. As for Louise, she was equally 
pleased with her box of trains and new wax 
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doll, and capered about the room to the 
imminent danger of breaking both. 

“And what shall I buy with my half 
sovereign,” at length inquired Meta. 

“Any thing you like, my love : grand¬ 
papa said so in a note to me. ” 

“Oh, then I will have a cage with a 
canary in it.” 

“Shall we go out and see if we can pur¬ 
chase one after breakfast V J 

“Thank you, mamma, if you will be so 
kind.” 

And so it was decided. A few hours 
later saw Mrs. Mackkarold and her child 
set out on their expedition. Meta had 
just called her mother’s attention to some 
canaries that hung in a shop-window, 
when a poor woman came down the street 
bearing a basket full of paper flowers. As 
she turned hopelessly away from one after 
another who refused to make any pur¬ 
chases, Mrs. Markharold did not fail to 
notice the sad desponding glance which fell 
on them. 

“You seem badly off, my poor woman,” 
she said, in gentle accents, as the latter 
paused against her. 

“You may say that, ma’am, but it’s of 
my child I’m thinking.” 

“ Is she ill!” asked the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am, she is a cripple, and ain’t 
get about, poor thing : she makes these 
flowers, but it’s hard work to get them 
■old.” 

“Here is a shilling,” said Mrs. Mack- 
harold, “ and if you will tell me where you 
live we will call on you to-morrow.” 

“God bless you, my lady ; it’s the second 
house in West Street, up Tottenham Court. ” 

“Now, Meta, we will attend to your 
bird,” said her mother, as the woman 
passed on. “Why, what is the matter,” 
she added, as the little girl did not offer to 
enter the shop. 

“Mamma,” she almost whispered, draw¬ 
ing closer to her. 

“Well, my love?” 

“Don’t you think I ought to give the 
child my money V 

“ What child, my dear V 


‘ ‘ That poor woman’s : she said she was a 
cripple and Meta’s blue eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘ ‘ But you know, Meta, if you give your 
half sovereign away, you cannot have a 
bird.” 

“Oh, never mind about that now.” 

Meta’s face was lighted up with innocent 
joy,. Already had she begun to experience 
the blessedness of doing good to others ; and 
when, on the morrow, she visited Jane, in 
company with her mother, and heard her 
grateful thanks, she was more than re¬ 
paid for the little act of self-denial she 
had performed. She felt indeed the truth 
of its being far more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor, 
the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble.” D. M. T. 


TRUST AND TRY. 

“ Cannot,” Edward, did you say ? 

Chase the lazy thought away ; 

Never let that idle word 
From your lips again bo heard. 

Take your book from off the shelf, 

God helps him who helps himself, 

O’er your lesson do not sigh. 

Trust and try—trust and try. 

“ Cannot,” Edward, say not so ; 

All are weak, full well 1 know ; 

But if you will seek the Lord, 

He will needful strength afford. 

Teach you how to conquer sin, 

Purify your heart within : 

On your Saviour’s help rely, 

Trust and try—trust and try. 

“Cannot,” Edward? scorn the thought; 
You can do whate’er you ought, 

Ever duty’s call obey, 

Strive to walk in wisdom’s way ; 

IiCt the sluggard, if he will, 

Use the lazy “cannot” still : 

On yourself and God rely, 

Trust and try—trust and try. 
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for mine house shall be called a 


house of prayer for all people 

IftATAW 


lvi 7. 


their 


and their 


shall be 
accepted 
upon mine 


HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. XI. 

Even them will I bring to my holy 


and make 
them joyful 
in my 
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which he hath planted; where the 


are her house 


The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats; and the 


Psalms civ. 16, 17, 18. 
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“JUST GOING TO.* | 

“Now, mother, isn’t Hal too provoking? 
He promised to take me straw berrying 
with him, and now he’s gone and left me,” 
cried Jessie, winking back her tears. 

“Our Hal broken his promise!” Her 
mother looked as if she could hardly be¬ 
lieve it. 

“ Why no, mother, I suppose not exactly. 
You see, he said I might go, if I would be 
ready at two o’clock, and I was just going 
to put on my things, when he started off 
as hard as he could run. There he is now, 
a long way down the other side of the 
common,” she added, with a little sob. 

“And it is a quarter past two. Why 
didn’t you get ready in time ?’’ 

“ I didn’t think it was so late ; besides, 
I was going as soon as I finished dolly’s 
apron. But Hal said the rest were waiting, 
and he could not stop another minute.” 

“ And you don’t blame him, Jessie ? He 
had no right to keep the other children 
waiting, any more than you had to keep 
him. I am sorry you have lost your after¬ 
noon’s pleasure just because you were be¬ 
hind the time, but you can do nothing now 
but make the best of it, and learn that 
while you are ‘just going,’ your chance 
may be just gone.” 

Jessie drew a deep sigh, and sat down to 
console herself with a book. 

By-and-by her mother put down her 
work-basket, and went out of the room, 
saying, “ Jessie, dear, look after the baby, 
and don’t let him go out of your sight.” 

“Yes, mother, I’ll watch him. Here, 
Birdie, come and see what Jessie has got.” 

Baby took the china doll she gave him, 
tasted of its head, pounded the floor with 
it, shook it as a cat would a mouse, and 
then crept off on an exploring expedition. 
Presently Jessie heard a crash and a cry 
that made her heart beat fast. She rushed 
into the next room, and there sat baby 
Dick on the floor, covered with bits of 
broken glass, and a little stream of blood 
running down his white forehead. He had 
pulled over and broken a vase on his own 
head. His screams soon brought their 


mother, and while she was bathing the 
wound, Jessie stood by, Baying, “I had 
missed him, and was just going after him, 
when I heard him cry. Poor little Dick!” 

“If you had only gone, Jessie, instead 
of meaning to go,” was the sober answer, 
“he would have been saved this sad 
wound.” 

When Jessie’s mother went up to bed 
with her that night, she asked, “Has this 
been a pleasant day to my little girl ? ’ 

“No, mother, it has been the worst kind 
of a day. In the first place, I was late at 
school this morning, and that put me out 
of humour for the whole forenoon ; then I 
couldn’t go with Hal; and, worst of all, 
poor baby got hurt. Hasn’t it been a day 
of misfortunes ?” 

“And every one of them has happened 
because you were ‘ just going to ’ do, instead 
of doing it.” 

Jessie unlaced her boots in silence. At 
last she said, “But I never mean to be 
late.” 

“Of course you don’t. But the mischief 
is, my dear child, that you feel as if it were 
all well enough as long as you are just going 
to do your duty. That is a great mistake: 
‘ j ust going to ’ amounts to nothing. Do it; 
don’t stop to mean to do it f and Mia 
Richmond spoke so earnestly that Jessie 
looked up in her face and said, 

“ Why, mother, what makes you care so 
much about it? Do you think I am so 
very bad ?” 

Her mother took her in her arms, and 
answered, “I am sick at heart, Jessie, be¬ 
cause I am afraid ‘just going’ will spoil 
your whole life. It cheats you of your 
pleasures, and hinders you from your 
duties ; and sometimes, Jessie, I am dread¬ 
fully afraid when my darling comes to 
heaven’s gate at last, and her Father asks, 
4 My child, did you give your heart to me 
down on the earth f my poor child will 
have to say, ‘ O Lord, I always meant it; 
I was just going to when the angel of death 
took me away. Then He would have to 
say, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not. .. depart.’” 

The last words sank to a- whisper, and 
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Jessie felt hot tears dropping on her head. 
She sank on her knees ana prayed earnestly, 
“0 Lord Jesus, please cure me of my 
naughty faults. Make me do right the first 
minute, without waiting to be just going to. 
Dear Heavenly Father, take my heart now, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


A CHILD’S HYMN. 

Though I am but a little child, 

I love the house of prayer: 

On little children Jesus smiled, 

And loves to see them there. 

And when without those happy walls 
I tread life’s thorny way, 

Where’er my God or duty calls, 

I ’ll cheerfully obey. 

Whatever path He bids me tread, 
This shall my beacon be— 

Though clouds may gather over head, 
My Saviour died for me. 

His gentle, patient, loving face, 

On earth I cannot see; 

But I can, at the throne of grace, 
Seek Him who died for me. 

And when my pilgrimage is done, 
And life’s, last day is o’er, 

The course of life will then be won, 
And sorrow be no more. 

For in his kingdom, face to face, 

My Saviour 1 shall see; 

Ami in his glorious visage trace, 
Jesus, who died for me. 


A LITTLE WORD. 

A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
, And made a friend sincere. 

A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour.' 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear—the thoughts you bring— 
A heart may heal or break. 


DO NOT TELL A LIE. 

Oh, Henry, do not tell a lie, 

*Tis a mean thing to do, 

A noble boy would rather die 
Than say what is not true. 

No person trusts a lying youth; 

If once you have deceived, 

'When, afterwards, you speak the truth, 
You will not be believed. 

Ask for the Holy Spirit’s aid. 

God loves to help the weak. 

He will not let you be afraid 
The honest truth to speak. 

J. 8. \V. 


HOLY BIBLE. 

Oh how sweet’s the heartfelt pleasure 
Thy blest word, my God, inspires ! 

’Tis a rich, exhaustless treasure, 
Found to suit my large desires. 

Here I find, when condemnation 
For my sins against me stood, 

Jesus bought for me salvation, 
Though it cost his precious blood. 

Blessed book ! best gift of heaven, 
May I prize it more and more 1 

May enlightening grace be given 
When I read its pages o’er I 


THE LITTLE BIRDS. 

Who taught the little birds to build their 
pretty nests ? Who taught them to lay the 
twigs across so beautifully, and line the 
nest so warmly ? Who taught them to 
sing so sweetly? It was God. And He 
who taught them the wonderful art of nest- 
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THE LION AND HIS KEEPER. 


There was, in the menagerie at Brussels, whose den happened to require some re- 
some years ago, a large lion, called Danco, pairs. The keeper brought a carpenter to 
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mend it, but when the workman saw the 
lion, he started back with terror. The 
keeper entered the animal’s cage, and led 
him to the upper part of it, while the lower 
part was refitting. The keeper then amused 
himself for some time playing with the lion, 
and, being wearied, he soon fell into a sound 
sleep. The carpenter having full reliance 
on the vigilance of the keeper, pursued his 
work with rapidity, and, when he had 
finished it, he called liim to* see that the 
repair was properly done. The keeper 
made no answer. Having repeatedly called 
in vain, he began to feel alarm for his 
situation, and he resolved to go to the 
upper part of the cage, where, looking 
through the railing, he saw the lion and 
the keeper sleeping side by Bide. From 
the impulse of the moment, the astonished 
carpenter uttered a loud cry. The lion, 
awakened, and, surprised by the sudden 
yell, started on his feet, and stared at the 
mechanic with an eye of fury, and then, 
placing his paw on the breast of his keeper, 
lay down to repose again. At length the 
keeper was awakened by some of the atten¬ 
dants, but did not appear the least appre¬ 
hensive for his own safety, but shook the 
lion by his paw, and then quietly led him 
to his former residence. 

THE TRUANT.. 

The many-hued dewdrops were gemming the 
sod, 

And the daisy looked trustingly upward to God, 
When a dear little butterfly went on its way, 

To joy in the sunshine one morning in May. 

It broke from its chrysalis fearless and glad, 
And dreamt not of aught that could e’er make 
it sad; 

It spread out its wings, which were lovely and 
bright, 

And, feeling their freedom, they shook with 
delight. 

Well, on it went, kissing the dew of the flower, 
And making the best of its life’s little hour, 

Till—ah I that that joyous one ever should know 
A portion of sorrow, a fragment of woe !— 


A truant, that hated the way to be taught,' 
And loved all the way9 except those that ha 
ought, 

Was tempted, at sight of its glorious rays, 
Which should have excited his spirit to praise 

The God who all beauties had called into birth, 
And scatter’d them over this sinner-trod earth, 
Was tempted to chase down this creature of God, 
O’er common and hillock, and brooklet and sod. 

But when it was his at the end of the race, 

If you’d look’d, you’d have seen a sad shade 
on his face, 

For lo ! he had crumpled each beautiful wing. 
And nothing was left him but conscience* sharp 
sting. 

For, selfishly seeking to have our own way 
Is pleasure that quickly will vanish away. 

Annie Clegg. 

KITTY AND “ALMOST.” 

Kitty had a birthday present which pleased 
her very much indeed. What do you think 
it was i A work-box from Uncle Curtis, 
with scissors, tbimble, needles, and every 
thing it was proper for a complete work-box 
to have. 

It gave a great spur to Kitty’s love of 
sewing. She did not like a needle and 
thread before ; now she did. And Kitty 
undertook to hem a dozen towels. A dozen 
towels w ere a great many, to be sure; but 
she well knew it was only a stitch at a time, 
and a stitch at a time a small child can da 
Kitty was on the first towel, doing it all 
herself, even to turning down the hem, and 
had hemmed half of one end, when she took 
it- to her papa. 

“Papa,” she asked, “is not that hem 
even ?” 

Papa took his eyes from his newspaper, 
put them on the hem, then looked at his 
little Kitty, as much as to say, “Do you 
think it is, Kitty ?” 

_ “ Don’t you think it almost even ?” asked 
Kitty, guessing his meaning, and blushing. 

“What is almost even?” asked papa, 
stroking his little girl’s hair. 
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li Almost even ?” repeated Kitty, with a 
little look of surprise in her blue eyes. 

“Yes,” answered he. 

Kitty thought a moment, and her father 
waited for the thought. 

“It is uneve n,” replied Kitty. 

“Yes,” said papa, u almost even is uneven. 
The hem is uneven.” 

“Then it must be picked out and done 
over,” said Kitty with a disappointed look. 

“I want to do it right.” 

“Of course,” replied her father. 

Kitty went back to the window-seat, 
picked out her stitches, which nobody 
allows to be pleasant work, and carefully 
began the second time. She did not dare 
to go beyond two inches before coming to 
show it. 

Her father took the towel in his hand 
and examined the hem. “This is even,” 
he said; 44 the stitches are in a straight line; 
the work is done rightand Kitty, I am 
sure, was more pleased than if she had 1 
succeeded at first, much more than if her \ 
father had thoughtlessly said, “Very well,” I 
when it yraa done ill. 

“Kitty,” said papa, taking her small ! 
hand in his, “ there is a straight line run- I 
ning through life, and one side of it is the I 
wrong side, on the other is the right side, ; 
and every thing is on one side or the other. 
There is no such thing as almost right . j 
Almost right is always wrong; almost good 
is bad; almost true i3 an untruth, a lie; as 
almost even is uneven .” 

“ Yes, papa,” added Kitty quickly, “ and 
an almost perfect lesson is an i/nperfect 
lesson. I told the girls so. Because, if 
you miss once, you lose your place. ” 

“Exactly so,” said papa; “and as God 
is a truth-loving God, he like3 to have 
things called by their right names. He 
wants us to see the truth, and to speak the 
truth; and in order to do so we must be 
exact in our words and expressions.” 

“And be always afraid of 4 almost,’” said 
Kitty thoughtfully, 44 who tries to deceive 
us by pretending things are better than 
they truly are.” 

Kitty went back to her work, allowing 


that her father knew a great deal about 
44 hemsand if his good words inform any 
of Kitty’s little friends, as they did Kitty 
herself, good se?d is sown. 


THE ORPHAN DUCK. 

A duck’s egg unfortunately got into a nest 
of hen’s eggs. The hen kept them all warm 
under her motherly feathers, when in due 
time the chickens were hatched. Two or 
three days after, duckling broke its egg, 
and waddled out. The chickens soon per¬ 
ceived he was none of them, and what did 
they do—cherish the poor little orphan, 
give it a wann side of the nest, and a 
hearty embrace under their mother’s wing ? 
I am sorry to say those thoughtless chickens 
did not treat the little motherless stranger 
so. On the contrary, they flew at him, 
cruelly drove him from the nest, and al¬ 
most pecked him to death. In vain he 
tried to come back to his adopted home, 
and the old hen, I daresay, would have 
been willing to have him; but what could 
she do, since her ten foolish chickens were 
against it ? 

Well, what became of poor duckling ? A 
cat saw this ill-usage, and she, being a 
feeling cat, with much knowledge, quite 
likely, of the distresses with which this 
world abounds, befriended the little duck. 
She took it by the neck—not to wring its 
neck, ah, no!—but she took it with the same 
motherly care with which she takes her own 
little ones, carried it to her nursery, laid it 
down beside the kittens, and there took as 
much care of it as a cat could. As for the 
kittens, they behaved in the sweetest 
manner; and it was a curious sight to see 
them all curled up together, fast asleep, 
duck and all, as happy as could be. 

Try to recollect continually that God is 
always present, hearing every word you 
speak, and observing every thing you do. 
Prov. xv. 3 ; Ps. cxxxix. 2—4, 12; Ezek. 
xi. 5 ; Heb. iv. 13. 
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THE JEW BOT AND HIS GENTILE BROTHER. 

The Jews mostly live in the east of London, 
where it is not uncommon to see the little 
Jew boys in the ragged schools learning 
lessons with Christian children. They 
learn lessons of redemption by the death 
and resurrection of the Jewish Messiah 
and the Christian Saviour. These children 
not only learn together, but play together, 
and are often found doing acts of kindness 
for each other. 

Not long since, an act of this kind was 
noticed by a teacher. One of his scholars 
was a boy of about ten years of age, whose 
father was in prison, and whose mother 
gained a scanty living by selling old um¬ 
brellas in the streets. He was confined at 


home through illness; but as even- , 
ing approached, nothing could pre- ' << 
vent him from attempting to at- i 
tend his school. To quiet him, , 
his mother sent a little Jew boy 
(his mate as he termed him) to 
the master, requesting him to 
return a message, forbidding the , 
boy to come to school, which was 
done. Very shortly the young 
Jew returned, and, with down¬ 
cast looks, informed the master 
that George would come, nothing 
could prevent him. At the same 
moment George entered; and to 
the inquiry how he dared to dis¬ 
obey his mother, he replied, “ Ob, 
please, Sir, I’m all right when I’m 
up; it’s only when I’m in bed 
that I’m bad ; and, besides, I must 
come to school.” A few days 
after this he was unable to walk, 
owing to an abscess having formed 
in his thigh, and which would 
have completely prevented a less 
earnest-hearted scholar from at¬ 
tempting to reach school. He 
called to his assistance his little 
Jew mate, and, to the master’s 
great surprise, who should walk 
into the school but the Jew boy, 
with his Gentile brother on his 
back. 

When the faithful friend had deposited 
the sick boy in his place, it was difficult to 
say which of the two, Jew or Gentile, were 
more gratified with the performance. This 
was repeated until George was able to walk 
without assistance. 

Well done, little Jew boy ! May thy 
Gentile brothers imitate thy example! 

We all may do good 
Whether lowly or great, 

For the deed is not guaged 
By the purse or estate ; 

If it be but a cup 
Of cold water that’s given, 
like the widow’s two mites, 

It is something for Heaven. 
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built on purpose, on the 
top of a mountain, near 
Interlachen, in Switzer¬ 
land. There men and 
women, as well as chil¬ 
dren, are gathered to¬ 
gether, to be under the 
kind doctor’s care. Some 
appear to have no mind 
at all; others seem to be 
more rational everyday; 
while it is very delightful 
to see others whose minds 
have been quite restored 
by the blessiDg of God, 
upon the treatment they 
have received. 

Amongst the nurses 
and teachers in this In¬ 
stitution one of the best 

____and kindest is a negro, 

A 8CENE IN SWITZERLAND. | a pious young man, who takes true plea- 

This picture gives us a peep into a kind of sure in this work of love. You see him 
hospital on a mountain of Switzerland, in the woodcut, with the doctor and some 
where a very good man, Dr. Guggenbuhl, of his pupils gathered round him, engaged 
U trying to do good both to the bodies and in singing a hymn. 

souls of numbers of poor Cretins. How plainly does this little narrative 

These people are greatly to be pitied, show' us, that, in doing good, we never 
They are a kind of idiots, i— 
only much more helpless | 
and pitiable than idiots i 
usually are. As you 
travel through that 
country you often see 
them exposed by the 
wayside, in a kind of 
wooden cradle, begging 
for alms in a sort of 
moaning way. At the 
same time, they are al¬ 
ways the subjects of dis¬ 
ease, and live a very mise¬ 
rable life in every respect. 

Dr. Guggenbuhl, believ¬ 
ing that something might 
be done to improve their 
health, and also to benefit 1 
their souls, has got a num¬ 
ber of them together in a . 

hospital, which has been I lara’s letter. (See next page.) 
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know where the good may stop. We raise 
money to send Bibles and teachers to the 
negroes in Africa; and we find one of these 
negroes, thus taught, comforting and train¬ 
ing up for God some of the most wretched 
of the human race on the mountains of 
Switzerland. 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 

IAEA’S LETTER. 

The art of writing has often excited much 
astonishment among people who have never 
known or understood the use of that common 
accomplishment. One of our Missionaries 
in Abbeokuta once took a letter to a chief 
named Lara. His astonishment was great 
when he was told that it had been written 
and directed to him by some relatives of his 
at Sierra Leone. The Missionary was 
anxious at that time to procure land for a 
station at Owu, about which there had been 
some difficulties. The Missionary says, 
“The old chief wanted me to show on the 
address how I could find out his name, 
Lara. I moved close to him, and pointed 
to Lara, his name, Owu, the town of which 
he was chief, and Abbeokuta, of which Owu 
was a part.” 

“Now I begin to learn white man’s 
book,” said he; and putting his trembling 
finger upon Abbeokuta, he showed it to his 
brother chief, and said, “This is Lara; 
and, with his finger upon Lara, “This is 
Owu;” and, touching Owu, he said, “This 
is Abbeokuta. ” 

His friends, as may be expected, admired 
his quickness in learning the white man’s 
book; and the object which the Missionary 
had in view was much helped forward by 
the pleasure the old chief experienced. 


Onb day, from a little circumstance which 
occurred when I was about four years old, 
I received such a conviction that God 
heareth prayer, that it often administered 
much oomfort to me in seasons of trial and 
danger.”— Mrs. Fletcher , Madeley Vicarage. 


OTO LOST KITTEN; OR, HOME THE 8AFE8I 
PLACE. 

Flora, Daisy’s little kitten, 

Having tiled herself with play. 

By the kitchen fire was sitting, 

Very prim, the other day. 

One eye opening, one eye closing, 

J ust as sleepy pussies do; 

Sometimes waking, sometimes dozing, 

Thus her thoughts at random Hew: 

“ "What a tedious life I ’in leading ! 

Crabbie is my only toy : 

Nothing to be done but feeding, 

Very little fun or joy. 

“If the birdcage were hung lower, 

Dickey soon should feel my nail; 

If that mousy had run slower, 

I had caught him by the taiL 

“A delicious world is yonder, 

Farther than the garden door; 

Are there birds to chase, I wonder ? 

There are crowds of mice I ’m sure. 

1 ‘ Who can ever guess the reason 

Why the gardener shuts the gate ? 

But I mean to watch my season, 

And slip out some evening late. 

“Then what fun, and what enjoyment, 
Threads and bobbins, balls and strings; 

Chasing mice my chief employment, 
'Mongst a thousand glittering things. 

“True, the sounds from thence are rougher, * 
And men’s voices seem more rude; 

And the dogs do bark there gruffer 
Than our Crabbie ever could. 

* * But^ I ’ll try. Good morning, Daisy, 

You may stay at home and doze; 

You arc getting old and lazy; 

But your little daughter goes. 

“ Now you need not fuss and flurry, 

I’ll be back in two short hours; 

None so soft as you, and furry, 

And no bed so warm as oars. ” 
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Flora then stole out, and, watching 
Till the cook came homo at night, 

A6 the garden door was latching 
She departed out of sight. 

Whether birds were found for chasing, 

Ready waiting in her way; 

Whether there were mico for racing, 

I have never heard them say. 

But I know, though long we sought her, 
’Midst the boys, and dogs, and men, 

Little Flora, Daisy’s daughter, 

Never more was found again. 

Youth’s Penny Gazette. 

LITTLE WORDS. 

“Come on Sunday,” said an elderly gentle¬ 
man to a little boy throe aud a half years 
old; “come on Sunday, for I am home all 
day, and want to see you.” 

“Why, do you stay at home all day on 
Sunday 1” said little R-obert. 

“ Yes,” said tho old man ; “don’t you ?” 

“No, I go to church twice, and so dees 
papa. It is wicked not to go to church if 
you are well.” 

It was only a little word, only a little 
voice that uttered it; but it went home to 
that man so old in sin, and it told him how 
wrong he was, and what a great sinner ho 
was. Sunday came, and how astonished 
his wife and children were to hear him say 
he was going to church; and ever afterwards 
he was seen at the head of his pew. 

Remember little Robert, aud that you 
are never too young to speak a word for 
God, never too small to help others to love 
Christ. _ __ 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

On the 10th of March last, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales (our beloved 
Queen’s eldest son) was married to the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Great 
joy was manifested throughout the Queen’s 
dominions, and many prayers were offered 
for the happiness of the royal pair. As the 
Prince ana Princess of Wales are the heirs 
to the throne of England, let us ask God 


to bless them and graciously prepare them 
for the solemn and responsible position 
which they are expected to fulfil. The 
Rev. J. H. 'Wilson, who wrote the inter¬ 
esting book about the late Prince Consort,* 
has just written another about the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, f which the parents 
of our young friends will find a most valu¬ 
able little work for “Family Readings.” 

THE ROYAL PAIR. 

8UNO BY THE HACKFORD AND WHITWELL NA¬ 
TIONAL SCHOOL CHILDREN ON THE MARRIAGE 
OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

10 MARCH 1863. 

God bless the Prince of Wales! 

Long live the Prince of Wales! 

God bless the Prince! 

Like her$ whose praise is won, 

Like him§ whose course is run. 

Grant such may be the son, 

God bless the Prince! 

God bless his Danish bride! 

The nation’s hope and pride, 

God bless his bride ! 

May love feel no decay, 

But still retain its sway, 

As on this wedding-day, 

God bless his bride! 


A SUNDAY HYMN. 

This is God’s most holy day, 

We must neither work nor play; 

But we ’ll try to pray and sing, 

And to serve our heavenly King. 

Oh, ’tis pleasant now to go 
To our Saviour’s house below ; 

And we hope to sing and love 
In our Saviour's house above. 

Mrs. Parson. 

* “ The Prince Consort, with Reminiscences of his 
Life.” by the Rev. J. H. Wilson. With Illustrations, 
price One Shilling. Post free. S. W. Partridge. 

* u The Royal Marriage, with Reminiscences of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.” With Portraits. 
Price Sixpence. Post free. 

* Queen Victoria. 

§ The late Prince Consort-'* Albert the Good.” 
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THE COW. TRUST. 


Thank you, pretty cow, that ni.vl* 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread; 

Every day and every night, 

Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 

Growing on the weedy bank; 

But the yellow cowslips eat, 

They will make it very sweet. 

Where the purple violet grows, 

Where the bubbling water flows, 

Where the grass is fresh and fine, 

Pretty cow, go there and dine. 

THE NEGRO BOYS. 

The following anecdote is reported by the 
Bishop of Jamaica:— 

“A poor little negro was employed to 
carry salt fish from the sea coast to the 
interior, and to meet half-way another boy, 
who brought in return yams and other 
produce. After having exchanged their 
loads, the boy from the coast, who enjoyed 
the advantages of instruction, used to devote 
the night to teaching his less favoured com¬ 
panion. 

GOOD EIGHT. 

Good night, little Alice, good night, 

Lay on the soft pillow your head, 

And safo from tho wind and the storm, 

Go to rest in your nice little bed. 

Good night, little Alice, good night, 

You won’t be afraid of the dark; 

Oh, no, sleep as fast as you can, 

And to-morrow get up with the lark. 

Good night, little Alice, good night, 

The kind Shepherd Jesus is near; 

And that eye never slumbers or sleeps, 

So my darling lias nothing to fear. 

Good night, little Alice, good night, 
Remember your evening prayer; 

And let it be solemn and slow, 

For God tho All-seeing is there. 

M. B. 


I saw a little boy one day, who got into 
sad trouble through not trusting. He was 
standing on a low rock upon the sands : 
when the tide was coming in. For a time j 
the rock was quite dry, and the little 
fellow kept jumping up and down with 
great glee. ! 

At last the waters came rolling very | 
near, and a gentleman who was standing 
by thought it was time for the child to get | 
down and go further up the beach. But, 
no! he did not believe there was any 
danger, until a great wave came dashing 
up and surrounded the rock, turning it j 
into a little island. 1 

For a moment then he looked pale; but 
the wave rolled back again, and the little j 
boy laughed merrily at his own fears. But 
the water came nearer and nearer, until tho 
rock stood quite in the middle of a pooL 
The gentleman then stepped into the water, 
and held out his arms : “Come,” said be, 
“my brave little fellow, trust to me —quick! j 
before the next wave comes.” But the |j 
child began to cry: he would not let the 
gentleman take him; perhaps from not 
knowing him, or not tliiuking that his arms 
were strong enough. I do not know the 
reason. 

At that moment a great roaring wave j 
came billowing up, and the poor boy, to \ 
save himself, jumped—not into the gentle¬ 
man’s arms, but quite the other way—and i 
fell down into the water, where, if he had j 
not been snatched up directly, he must 
have been drowned. As it was, he was 
thoroughly wet, covered with sand and 
•dirt, and very much ashamed that he had 
been so foolish as not to trust the strong 
arms held out to save him. 

My dear’ children, there are greater 
dangers all around us. If left to ourselves, 
sin and hell will swallow us up for ever, i 
But there is a mighty arm held out to us. 
Jesus says, “Trust in me; I will save you 
from your sins, and make you blessed for 
ever.” If we will not obey Him, there is 
no other way. We must perish. Unbelief 
will be our ruin. | 
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THE CONQUEST. 

“ Mb. Brown’s favour’d son has just scampered 

by, 

He’s no more to think of than that little fly, 
While I at this horrid old shm-book must stay, 
It’s a shame to be cooped up this beautiful 
day!” 

This murmur was spoken by young Arthur , 
Jones, | 

With no pleasant face, and in no gentle tones; ] 
Yet he knew it was wrong, and his colour rose » 
high, I 

As he noticed a tear in his dear mother’s eye. 

“ And does my son really envy that boy, 

And think that the idle ones only have joy ? 

I did wish and hope that he sought with his 
might, 

To tread in the path that he knows to be right, 

“ To get as much learning as ever he can, 
Which, though hard for the boy, is so good for 
the man. 

Yes, his widowed mamma did trust she could 
see 

A wish in her boy of some service to be. 

“ But what must she think when from duty he 
flees, 

Consulting his wishes, and seeking his ease ?” 

4 ‘ I am very sorry, I really am now 
So sorry , that ever I clouded your brow. 

44 I’ll set to at once, and you shall not again, 
Have reason of idleness once to complain.” 

A kiss he received, and a dear loving word, 

And a little while after were joyf ul tones heard. 

“There, mamma, it is right; the hard sum is 
done! 

Yet it was not my master, I’m glad I have 
won; 

If it had been, mamma, should I not have been 
vexed ? 

But conquering this makes more easy the rest.” 

“Yes, Arthur, and ever you’ll find it come true, 
Satisfaction attends, when our duty wc do : 
Though hard at the present, yet time will 
record, 

That patience in labour will bring its reward. 


All life i3 a trial , and not as we please, 

Its horn's may be passed or in folly or case; 

But so let us act that when it shall end, 

We may hear the ‘well done’ of our Maker 
and Friend.” Annie Clegg. 


THE LORD’S PEAYEE. 

Mrs. Brown was a poor woman, the mother 
of two young children, named Willy and 
Jane, whom she loved very much, and 
tried, while their hearts were tender, to 
lead to the Saviour. 

Having occasion one day to go a loDg 
distance from home, she left them in the 
charge of a very old woman, who, unfor¬ 
tunately, was not much used to children, 
and allowed them to eat some food which 
had not been properly prepared, the result 
of which was, that a pieco stuck in Jane’s 
throat, and caused her great agony. Willy 
was terribly alarmed at seeing his dear sister 
in such a state, but he recollected that his 
mother went in all her troubles to tell 
Jesus, and had told him to do likewise. 
He therefore ran up stairs to the bedroom, 
and kneeling down, repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer as fast as he could, for he thought 
no time was to be lost. He knew not how 
1 to express his want; but Jesus knew how to 
I hear and answer the prayer of a little child, 

| for before Willy got to the end of the 
! prayer, he heard the person calling out that 
Iris sister was all right again. 

Years rolled on, and Willy and Jane 
were separated by the wide, wide sea; but 
still Willy loved his sister, and did not 
forget to help her in all her difficulties: he 
early sought and found Jesus, and then he 
loved his sister more, and prayed earnestly 
for her salvation, and the God of his youth 
heard his prayers and drew Jane to Him¬ 
self. Aleph. 


God bends His ear to all I say, 
Ha hears an infant’s praise; 

0 may He teach my heart to love 
And serve Him all my days. 
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0TO FAITHFUL OLD DOG. 

It wa3 Harry’s birthday, a bright April 
morning, and we were all out playing in 
the garden, that is, Nelly, Arthur, Harry, 
and I, and very often peeping through the 
gate to see if any one was coming. Uncle 
Jasper had promised to send Harry n, little 
dog, which, as he said in his letter, “ would 
some day be a very large one.” At last 
Arthur, who had left our game of hide- 
and-seek, came running and saying that a 
man was coming along the road with some¬ 
thing in a basket, and he really thought 
that he had got Trusty—the name we had 
chosen for our new dog. Presently the man 
made his appearance at the gate. We 
rushed towards him, seized the basket, 
opened it, and out jumped a dear little 
dog. I shall never forget how frightened 
it looked at being caressed by us all; and 
we took the poor little trembling thing in 
for papa and mamma to see. They thought 
him very pretty, and told us not to tire 
him too much, which I am afraid we did 
not think of, as we had quite worn him 
out, for we took him to see all our little 
friends. So we put poor little Trusty to 
bed, patted him, and wished him good 
night. I have no doubt that wo all dreamed 
about him, and that our first waking thought 
was how he was, and whether he would be 
a great wonder. 

A year and some months had passed 
away, and Trusty had grown up, and quite 
deserved his name,* for you could not find 
a more faithful dog. We could leavo any 
thing in his care, and woe be to the person 
who ventured to touch it. It had been a 
very hard frost, and Arthur and Harry 
thought they would have one moro skate 
on the river before it thawed. They had, 
as usual, taken Trusty with them, and were 
on the middle of the river, when tLo ice 
began to crack, and Harry, who had not 
time to reach the edge, sank beneath it. 
Arthur tried to save him, but in doing so 
slipped and fell backwards on the ice 
Trusty, who saw them in trouble, bounded 
to the spot, began to scratch the ice (as wo 
had taught him to do in fun) with his great 


paws, and succeeded in breaking it suffi¬ 
ciently to allow him to rush in in search of 
Harry. Arthur had run for help, and, as 
he was returning with some one, he saw 
Trusty carrying his young master across 
the ice. Happily Harry was not much the 
worse for his bath, as Trusty had been 
successful in finding him soon. The faith¬ 
ful old dog helped to take him home to his 
parents, and would always after that cry 
and whine when he saw any of us going on 
the ice. 

From that time we all respected faithful 
Trusty more than ever; ana he lived to a 
good old age, and, when he died, we buried 
him, and planted a weeping-willow over 
him, and Harry wrote his wonderful deeds 
on a wooden tablet, and placed it at the 
head of his grave. 

Perhaps, dear reader, you may learn a 
lesson from poor Trusty if you try—a 
lesson of loving cbodience to those who 
care for and watch over you. 

Mary. 


LITTLE MAST AND WHAT SHE DID WITH 
HER SHOES. 

“ Why, Mary, my darling, pray what havo yo Q 
done, 

Left your sho* 5 ; in the lobby or garden for 
fun ? 

You sad little pu^sy, why tease mamma so, 

Sit down on the rug whilo I fetch them for 
you/’ 

“ Oh, mamma,” said the child, climbing np on 
her knee, 

“ Please to promise you will not be angry with 

me: 

You told me to-day to be kind to the poor, 

So I Ve given my shoes to a girl at the door. 

“She was shivering with cold, and hungry she 
said, 

And her mother is ill, and her father is dead; 

She had sweet loving eyes and pretty brown 
hair, 

B»it her poor little feet were naked and bare. 
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“She told me her mother he worked at the 
mill; 

But now, as you know, the machines are all 
still : 

So I gave her my sixpence along with the shoes, 

And she ran off so fast to tell the good news. 

I( I think it’s all true, dear mamma; for the 
cook, 

Who, hearing me talk to her, just came to 
look ; 

And she said, * Why, Miss Mary, 'tis that little 
thing 

Who brought you so many white violets last 
spring. ’ 

“ I should like so to give her my old lindsey 
frock : 

Will you let me, dear mamma, for I have 
such a stock ?” 

“I am thinking, my child, that to-morrow we’ll 
g°» 

And see for ourselves if these things are so : 

They are out of our district, but if in distress, 

I shall havo no objection to give her the 
dress. 

( ‘J am glad my dear Mary remembers the poor, 

Though all are not worthy who come to the 
door; 

So if any one asks you to give things away, 

Just come to mamma first, and ask if you 
may.” Mary Eugenie. 


DOFT! DOFT! 

bob that poor sparrow’s nest! Think of 
the weary toil, day after day, dragging 
long straws and bundles of wool; and the 
long, long time the patient mother sat 
upon her eggs. See how tenderly and inces¬ 
santly the parents labour to provide food for 
their helpless little chirpers ! how anxiously 
they fly to and fro, and scream with terror 
if we approach the tree ! Don’t rob them ! 
What though the sparrow plunders the 
garden of a little fruit, and the field of a 
few grains of corn in the autumn : he con¬ 
sumes an immense number of destructive 
grubs and insects throughout the summer. 


Why, it has been calculated that a pair of 
sparrows destroy every week, whilst feed¬ 
ing their young, four thousand caterpillars. 
And yet there are Associations all over 
England on purpose for killing these useful 
birds. In one year, three thousand Jive 
hundred sparrows were trapped, phot, and 
destroyed, and nearly fifteen pounds were 
paid for their destruction. Had all these 
poor sparrows lived till the next spring, 
they, and their young, during only three 
months of the year, would have destroyed 
the enormous multitude of twenty-eight 
million and sixty-eight thousand caterpillars , 
and prevented an immense amount of 
damage to the gardener and farmer. 

Then do all you can to protect these poor 
birds, and never rob a sparrow’s nest. 

F. 

THE DEAD ROBIH. 

TIIE POOR LITTLE CREATURE WAS FOUND DEAD 
WITH OUTSTRETCHED WINGS OVER HER LIFELESS 
YOUNCJ ONES AFTER A COLD AND RAINY NJGIIT, 

APRIL 1059. 

A TRUE TALE. 

On ivy bank, by garden gate, 

A robin’s nest 1 found; 

Five pretty young ones gaping sat, 

With leaves and moss around. 

The night was cold, and heavy show’r 
In torrents wash’d the plain; 

And the next morn, at early hour, 

I saw tho nest again. 

The old bird there lay stiff and dead, 

Her lifeless young beneath; 

The outstretch’d wings, and drooping head, 
Told how she met her death. 

To keep her callow brood from harm 
Her life she freely gave, 

Bore cold and rain, and pelting storm, 

Her little ones to save. 

This artless lay for child was penn’d, 

That she, in simple veree, 

Might tell the tale of robin’s end— 

A nobU deed rehearse. 

E. G., Chelsea, 
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FAITH—AN ANECDOTE. 

A little boy onoe sailed down the waters 
of the St. Lawrence. He was but six years 
old, and images of beauty floated for him on 
every distant cloud. 

The day wore on; the islands were 
passed, and now the boat began to descend 
the rapids. A head wind lifted the break¬ 
ers, the sky was darkened, but the child 
and mother felt the excitement of the scene. 
Like a living human creature the strong 
boat kept its way. It took a manly pride, 
it seemed, in mastering the obstacles to its 
course, and as it rose and fell with heavy 
swing, a sense of power filled the hearts and 
bouIs of the passengers. 

The boy stood still. Tighter and tighter 
he grasped his mother's hand, and, with 
blue eyes darkened with earnest thought, 
looked upon the face- of the water. Soon 
the rain began to fall heavily, the water 
was still more agitated, and the mother felt 
that when the keel of the boat grated 
against the rocks, visions of storm and 
wreck passed through the little one’s mind. 

She saw that he was frightened, and be¬ 
gan to question whether it would not be 
best to carry him to the cabin, and by song 
and story beguile his excited mind. Just 
at this moment he gently pressed her hand, 
and, looking down upon him, she saw the 
expression of serious thought give way : a 
sweet smile dawned on his lips as he said 
softly to himself, rather than to her, the 
following lines— 

“Then the captain’s little daughter 
Took her father by the hand, 

And said, 4 Is God not on the water, 
Just the same as on the land?’ ” 

The mother felt thankful for this pleas¬ 
ing proof of her little son’s confidence in 
his Heavenly Father's love and tender care, 
and prayed that the same sweet trusting 
spirit might cling to him through life. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee : because he trusteth 
in Thee.—Isaiah xxvi. 3. 


THE IVY. 

A child’s fancy* 

I love the clinging ivy, 

With its robe of dark-green leaves; 

I love it more than bright-hued flowers, 
And graceful forest trees. 

I know that summer giveth 
No gladness to its brow, 

That the music of its rustling leaves 
Is ever sad and low; 

That the bright-winged butterflies 
Love not to nestle there, 

But that they hastily flit by 
To a resting-place more fair ; 

That it loveth not to dwell 
With the beautiful and gay, 

But its favourite haunt is ever 
With sadness and decay : 

Yet still I love the ivy, 

With its robe of dark-green leaves; 

I love it more than summer flowers, 

And waving forest trees. 

Oh ! chide not, you that turn away 
To buds of brighter hue, 

The graceful rose and lily, 

And e'en the violet blue. 

These speak not as the ivy, 

Of sweet and clinging trust; 

In the loved support that raiseth it, 

In its weakness frpm the dust. 

How there it clings unwaveringly 
Through winter, storm, and rain, 

Whilst summer light and summer flowers 
But leave it still the same. 

Even so when coming years 
Shall cloud and sorrow bring. 

May my young heart as trustingly 
To the blessed Saviour cling. 

Nothing shall tempt me thence. 

Sunlight nor summer flowers; 

His love my sweetest happiness 
In bright or clouded hours. 
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And thus we two together 
In our feebleness are blest; 

The ivy on its dear support, 

I on my Saviour’s breast. 

So I love the clinging ivy, 

With its robe of dark-green leaves ; 

I love it more than bright-liued flowers, 

And graceful forest trees. 

THE LITTLE ONES AT PEAYEE. 

A little child knelt near the broken lattice. 
Casting a glance at the sleeping form of 
her father, she clasped her wan hands and 
murmured: 

“O God, make father leave his evil 
ways :—make him my own dear father ! 
again! Make mother’s sad looks go away, i 
and her old smile coine back : but ‘Thy 
will be done.’” j 

Just then the mother entered the room, j 
and, taking her husband by the arm, she 
said, “ Hearken to Minnie ; she is praying.” 

“ O God, make father love me as once he 
did ; and make him forsake his bad ways ! ” 
murmured the little one again. 

“O, Paul—husband!” cried the mother 
“by our past joys and sorrow, by our 
marriage vows, our wedded love, blight 
not the life of our little one ! Oh, let us all 
be happy again !” 

The conscience-stricken man bowed his 
head and wept. Then, clasping his hands, 
he said, 

‘‘With God’s help, you will never be 
made to sorrow on my account again.” 

And he kept his vow. 

CONTENTMENT. 

I wish I had yon golden star, 

I’d wreath it in my hair ; 

Look, sister, how it shines afar, 

’Tis like a jewel rare! 

Yes, love; but see! you might have had 
A treasure far more meet; 

In gazing on that star you’ve crushed 
The heart’s-ease at your feet 


AN EPITAPH FOB AN INFANT. 

Beneath this stone, in soft repose, 

Is laid a mother’s dearest pride ; 

A flower that scarce had waked to life 
And light and beauty, ere it died. 

God, in his wisdom, has recalled 
The precious boon his love had given, 

And though the casket’s mouldering here, 
The gem is sparkling now in heaven. 

THE FKIEND YOU NEED. 

Children, do you want a friend, 

Ever faithful, ever true, 

One whose kindness knows no end, 

One whose love can shelter you ? 

Jesus is the friend you need, 

Jesus is a friend indeed. 

THE GIANT ILL-TEMPER. 

This giant may generally be found hanging 
round the nursery, the dining or sitting- 
room, ready to pounce upon the children, 
and make them prisoners ; and, when he 
gets hold of them, makes them so ugly and 
disagreeable, that no one cares to have any 
thing to do with them. 

Now let me give you some signs by which 
you may know when this giant is getting 
hold of a boy or girl. He generally waits 
and watches till he hears them asked to do 
something which he knows they don’t like. 
Then he is ready, in a moment, to begin 
his attack. He makes the eye begin to 
frown ; he pinches up the mouth ; he 
makes the lips to pout, and swell out 
to twice their usual size. The fingers 
begin to wriggle about, like a set of 
worms; or sometimes one of the fingers 
goes into the corner of the mouth. The 
shoulders are seen to twist about, first one 
way and then the other. If the boy has a 
book in his hand, down it drops on the 
floor ; or else it is flung across the room. If 
he is walking, he stamps with his foot, as if 
he were trying to get a tight shoe on. If he 
is sitting, his feet begin to swing back¬ 
wards and forwards, and make a great noise 
by striking against the chair. Sometimes 
he seems to become deaf and dumb. He 
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ou you, and then you will be spoiled. 
How ARE WE TO FIGHT AGAINST THIS GlANT? 

I answer, By trying to be like Jesus.— 

From The Giants, and how to Fight them. 
With eight Illustrations by John Gilbert 
Price One Shilling. S. W. Partridge. 


hears nothing and says nothing. At other 
times he speaks, but it is just like a dog 
when snarling over a bone. Whenever you 
see these signs, you may know that this 
ugly giant is about, and is busy making 
prisoners. And if you don’t fight bravely 
against him, he will fasten his chains 
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ONE WAT OF CROSSING A BIYEB. 

To ride an ox would not be very easy, or 
pleasant, but to swim him over a deep river 
must be rough work indeed. The zealous 
Missionary traveller, Dr. Livingstone, was, 
however, in the habit of doing this. He 
did not use an ox because he liked to ride 
it better than a horse, but because there 
were no horses in that part of the country. 

The natives had never seen a horse ; and 
one of the wonders which he procured from 
the Portuguese at Loando, on the west 
coast of Africa, and which he intended for 
his friend, the great chief, was a horse. 
It died, however, on the road. 

And here we see the good Missionary on 
his ox, swimming away. How wet he must 
have got, and how easily he might have 
slipped I off into the water. Let us pray to 
God that the lives of the Missionaries who 
have gone to heathen lands may be pre¬ 
served .—Church Missionary Token. 

When we devote our youth to God, 

Tis pleasing in his eyes : 

A flower, when offered in the bud, 

Is no mean sacrifice. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

An old schoolmaster said one day to a mi¬ 
nister, who had come to examine his school, 
“I believe the children know the Catechism 
word for word.” 

“ But do they understand it ? that is the 
question,” said the minister. 

The schoolmaster only bowed respect¬ 
fully, and the examination began. 

A little boy had repeated the fifth com¬ 
mandment, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” and he was desired to explain its 
meaning. 

Instead of trying to do so, the little boy, 
with his face covered with blushes, said, 
almost in a whisper, “ Yesterday I showed 
some strange gentlemen over the mountain. 
The sharp stones cut my feet, and the 
gentlemen saw they were bleeding, and 
they gave me some money to buy me shoes. 
I gave it to my mother, for she had no 
shoes, and I thought I could go barefoot 
better than she could.” 

What a beautiful answer! The little boy 
did indeed love and honour his poor mother, 
and would have God’s blessing for so doing. 
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FAITH. | 

Do you know what faith is ? I think you j 
do; and although it is very common to hear 
persons say they cannot believe, I fear it is 
because they will not. You know what 
faith in your father or your mother means. 
A very young child can have faith in a 
parent. 

A little girl, whose mother had always 
told her the truth, and in whom she trusted, 
went with her one day to a large town. 
The child had been used to live in the quiet 
country, and the bustle and the noise were 
alarming to her, for she was not strong ; , 
and her head ached, and her limbs grew j 
weary, as they entered the town. A great 
crowd was gathered together to see some 
show in the street, and Lucy pressed her 
mother's hand, for her heart beat^ and she : 
was frightened. “ Do not be afraid, Lucy,” j 
said her mamma, “I will not take you into ! 
danger ; you are quite safe ; keep my hand, j 
nothing shall hurt you.” And the child j 
believed her mother, and was happy. Well, I 
this is faith in a mother whom sho could 1 
see. It would be harder to trust in one 1 
she could not see. | 

Clouds had been gathering for some time, ! 
and soon the rain fell. The mother looked 
at her little delicate girl, and said, “Lucy, 
dear, I dare not take you any further; I 
must go, for I have business to do else- j 
where. I must leave you in this shop : I 
don't you go away from it, and I will bo 
back as soon as I can ; but my errands will 
take me some time.” 

The child looked into her mother's eyes, 
and said, “You won't forget me, I know.” 

And, after a kiss and a blessing, the 
mother left her under the care of the master 
of the shop. 

At first she was amused by seeing the 
gay ribbons measured, and the ladies coming 
in to do their shopping; but after a while, 
she began to long to see her mamma, and 
to hope that she would come before dark, 
for it was winter time. She had a bun to 
eat, and was not hungry; but she was tired. 
A little girl, older than herself, now came 
into the shop, and they began to talk. 


Lucy told her how she was to wait there 
for her mamma, and how glad she should 
be when she came. 

“Perhaps she will forget you,” said the 
little girl. 

“I am sure she will not do that,” replied 
Lucy. 

“ How can you be sure ? She may, you 
know.” 

“She promised,” was the child’s reply: 
“ she never broke her promise yet.” 

Another hour passed away. It seemed 
like a day to the weary little one. The gay 
customers had gone home, and the shopmen 
were putting away the goods; the gas lamps 
were lighted, and still the mother had not 
returned. A woman came into the shop at 
this moment whom Lucy knew. She lived 
near her father's house, and, seeing the little 
girl, offered to take her back in her pony 
gig. “No, thank you,” replied the child; 
“ mamma will come for me ; I must wait" 

At length the mother came; and oh, 
what love was there in her kiss to the 
trusting, patient child ! Tho confidence of 
faith sho had shown pleased her ; and when 
they were once more by their fireside at 
home, and Lucy was nestling in her bosom, 
her mamma told her that this was the very 
kind of trust which God required of Ins 
children—to try no means to save them¬ 
selves but according to his word ; to believe 
alone on the Lord Jesus for salvation, and 
to trust his promise, which says that, “Who¬ 
soever believeth shall not perish, but shall 
have everlasting life.” Without such faith 
it is impossible to please God. 


THE BIBLE. 

This single Book I'd rather own 
Than all the gold and gems 
That e’er in monarch’s palace shone, 
Or on their diadems. 

Nay, were the seas one chrysolite. 
The earth a golden ball, 

And diamonds all the stars of night, 
This Book were worth them aU. 
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INFANTS HYMN. 

Jesus loves the little children ! 

Once He took them on his knee, 
Gently put his arm around them, 

And said, “ Let them come to me.” 
Once He gave his life to buy them 
Back again from Satan’s ways, 

And at last bright angels make them, 

In his heaven of joy and praise. 

Oh, He loves to see them kneeling, 

And, with hands together, pray; 

Loves to hear them call Him “ Saviour,” 
If they think of what they say. 
lie would have them love each other, 
And be truthful, meek, and mild, 

And do what their parents bid them. 

As Ho did, when once a child. 

He will give his Holy Spirit, 

Who will make their bad hearts clean, 
Who will shew them, if they ask Him, 
What their Bible verses mean. 

Gentle Jesus, now thy mercy 
On ua little children shew, 

That wc may believe and love Thee, 

As wc of Thy goodness know ! 

Annie Clegg. 


OUR LOVING REFUGE. 

Dear Saviour, I am very sure 
Thy heart is kind to me, 

And that Thou would’st my soul receive, 
If I would come to Thee. 

But draw me to Thy loving side, 

And be my guide, I pray, 

Or else my weak and sinful heart 
Will miss Thy heavenly way. 

For oft I feel the strength of sin, 

When I would holy be, 

And Satan, with his dreadful arts, 

Would keep my soul from Thee. 

Lord, what can such a weak one do, 
When conflicts sore betide, 

But seek the refuge of Thy love, 

And in Thy strength confide ? 

Annie Clegg. 


JESUS. 

Let us sing ' to Jesus, 

Let us bless his name ; 

For to seek and save us, 

To our world He came. 

Let us pray to Jesus, 

He will hear our cry, 

And will send to help us, 

From his throne on high. 

Let us all love Jesus, 

For He loved us so, 

That He died to save us, 

From our sin and woe. 

Let us trust in Jesus, 

He alone can save, 

And He waits to give us 
Life beyond the grave. 

Let us follow Jesus, 

In the path He trod ; 

This will upward lead us, 

To the throne of God. 

There we shall see Jesus, 

Sitting on his throne ; 

He will smile upon us, 

Calling us his own. J. Shillito. 

“ SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN.” 

“ Suffer them to come to me,” 

Said the Lord in tones of love, 

(And his smile I think I see) 

“ For of such is heaven above.” 

“ And forbid them not,” said He, 
Therefore need I not withhold ; 

For the Lord will welcome me, 

Welcome me into his fold. 

Though He is in heaven above, 

He looks down on children still, 

Takes them in his arms of love. 

Keeps them safely from all ill. 

Teach me, Lord, to look to Thee, 

Let Thy smile to me be given, 

W r hilc on earth, that I may be 
Meet to dwell with thee in heaven. 

H. P. J. 
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Are written words, which, rightly read, 
'Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 

Allan Cunningham. 


There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower : 
On every herb on which you tread 



















THE WORDS OF JESUS. 

Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 


Matt. vi. 28 . 
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LITTLE HAEETS FIRST YI8IT TO LONDON. 

Little Harry was as bright a looking boy 
as you would see in a long day’s journey— 
1 mean, of course, when he was good ; for 
as surely as black clouds darken the sun¬ 
shine of a summer’s day, so surely will bad 
feelings dim the fairest face. 

His parents were not rich : they worked 
hard for their living ; but they cheerfully 
made many self-sacrifices that their little 
son might be taught, for they coveted for 
him a better education than they had them¬ 
selves received, and they felt they should 
be well rewarded if he grew up into a good 
and useful man. Harry loved his parents 
dearly, and tried to help them in many 
ways : ho was diligent and attentive at 
school, could read nicely, and even write a 
little, which was pretty well for a little boy 
of seven years old. But we all have our 
faults, both old and young, aud you will 
see by-aud-bye how a little act of disobe¬ 
dience on Harry’s part spoiled what might 
have been a very happy day. 

One day Harry’s parents told him they 
were going to Xondon to see the Crystal 
Palace, and ho was overjoyed when they 
added that Mrs. Nutt had asked them to 
allow him to accompany them. How he 
counted the hours till it was time to start ; 
it was the longest day he ever remembered. 
But the time came at last. Harry kissed 
his grandmother and little sisters, and was 
Boon seated in the railway train whirling 
away to town. The noise and bustle of 
London astonished him not a little ; but 
nothing .amused him so much as the patent 
safety cabs, where the driver sits behind. 
He thought them very funny things. 

It would take too long to tell all about 
his visit to the Crystal Palace; it will suffice 
to say, it was a very pleasant day, and so 
much did he see that his bright eyes had 
hard work to keep open till night; and I 
believe he was fairly beaten in the struggle 
before his head reached the pillow. Harry 
could not remember his dreams in the morn¬ 
ing, or doubtless they would have been 
strange ones. 

His parents went to visit some relations, 


and Mrs. Nutt, who was going to take 
some little nieces to the Zoological Gardens, 
invited Harry to go w.ith them. There was 
little fear of his saying no to a proposal 
like that. He had read of lions and tigers, 
and other wild animals, and had seen pic* 
tures of them ; but that was nothing to 
seeing them alive. So off they all started 
in high glee. There was a long ride in the 
omnibus. But Harry liked it; he saw those 
funny cabs again, and every time one passed 
he laughed heartily. 

It was a beautiful day; and when they 
reached the Gardens the sun was shining 
on the upturned faces of the flowers, and 
all nature seemed to smile, and the light 
hearts of the children, as they looked upon 
the flowers, made them smile too; and Mrs. 
Nutt could not help smiling to see them 
all so happy. They went to see every 
thing ; the lions and tigers, and the wolves 
and the bears. They saw the polar bear 
go into the water after some meat, which 
the keeper had thrown in for it; and they 
saw the brown bear climb up his pole and 
take some bun off the end of a sticks They 
were amused at the odd tricks of the mon¬ 
keys, and felt quite sorry for a little one 
that was tyrannized over by the larger ones, 
who would not allow him to’diave any share 
of the nice things that were thrown. It 
teas sad ; but they wore only monkeys, and 
knew no better. They talked to parrots 
and cockatoos, and found some of them 
quite chatty; they laughed at the laughing 
hyena; they patted the patient catnel and 
the handsome zebras; they visited the snake- 
house, the tall graceful giraffes, the huge 
hippopotamus, and the soft-eyed gazelles; 
and they did not omit to take especial 
notice of the house where so many of the 
hidden treasures of the deep are collected 
together and brought to light, to give some 
idea of the beautiful world the Ashes live 
in, and what lovely pleaure-grounds they 
have to sport about. Harry’s home was 
by the sea, but he had never seen such 
wonders as theso before. Much more 
they saw, but were I to tell you all you 
would be tired and so should I, and you 
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can easily believe that they were tired 
themselves, and were not sorry to sit down 
on the grassy bank and eat some buns. 
Presently they moved to a tent in front of 
the bun-house, there to await the coming 
out of the elephant; for Mrs. Nutt had 
promised the children a ride on its back 
before leaving the gardens. And now, out 
of a mere trifle, arose the incident which 
will always be remembered as a dark spot 
on an otherwise happy day. Harry’s spirits, 
elated with enjoyment, began to exceed 
due bounds; he climbed up and placed 
himself on the arm of the seat, and was 
becoming a rather troublesome neighbour 
to his young companions, when Mrs. Nutt 
desired him to jump down and sit quietly 
beside them. Harry took no notice of 
what she said. His companions, who were 
accustomed to yield a ready obedience, 
looked at him in mute surprise, and Mrs. 
Nutt, having twice repeated her com¬ 
mand in vain, quietly lifted him down. 
Harry’8 face clouded over, a naughty feel¬ 
ing took possession of him, and no sooner 
had the lady turned away than he re¬ 
mounted the form. Mrs. Nutt was very 
sorry, but she knew that the indulgence of 
disobedience would never make little chil¬ 
dren happy: she therefore again lifted him 
down, and told himf if the offence was re¬ 
peated he would not be allowed to ride on 
the elephant. There was a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation—a moment’s conflict between the 
good and evil within him. Ho had been 
taught to say his prayers, and every night 
and morning he asked God to bless his 
parents and make him a good child, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake; but it is to be feared 
that they were too often repeated as a mere 
form, without thinking of their true mean¬ 
ing, and without which they must ever 
prove as unavailing as the poor speech of 
the parrot. Had Harry at this moment 
askea God to help him to subdue the bad 
f eelings that were rising within him, he would 
have gained the victory. But, alas ! the 
look of hesitation yielded to one of defiance, 
and once more he gained the forbidden seat. 

The sun shone as brightly as ever, but 


the sunshine in Harry’s heart was all gone ; 
his little heart was heaving and swelling 
now with anger, and tears streamed down 
his face, but they were not tears of sorrow 
for his fault. He got down now and ran 
away, and when the lady followed, fearing 
he might get into danger, he only ran the 
faster. The elephant came out, and, poor 
dumb brute though it was, it knelt aud 
rose obedient to its keeper’s command. 
The little girls had their ride, and Mrs. 
Nutt, feeling the pleasure of the day was 
over, sent them after the truant boy. They 
overtook him with difficulty, and when 
Mrs. Nutt took him by the baud to go 
he struggled violently to escape again. 
Passers-by looked grave, and asked what 
was the matter. The lady led him to a 
grassy bank and talked kindly and seriously 
to him. His heart softened a little as she 
told him how grieved his father and mother 
would be could they see how their eon was 
acting, and reminded him of the Father in 
heaven whose ever watchful eye could see, 
not only what he did, but penetrate even 
to his most secret thoughts. Harry listened 
in silence, and though the pride of his heart 
was not yet sufficiently humbled to allow 
him to ask forgiveness for his fault, his 
conscience told him he had done wrong, 
and his reflections during his ride home 
made him so thoroughly ashamed of his 
conduct, that, instead of meeting his parents 
on his return with a beaming smile, he 
scarcely dared to raise his eyes to them, 
and he inwardly rejoiced that the bustle of 
their almost immediate departure prevented 
any questions being asked as to his be¬ 
haviour. But young as Harry was, he had 
learnt from this day’s experience, that every 
sinful act carries with it its own sting, and 
that even when wo escape from the outward 
punishment that our faults deserve, the 
smarts of a conscience ill at ease are worse 
to bear than mere bodily chastisement; and 
though now he is older and, we hope, wiser 
grown, yet whenever ho thinks of his first 
visit to London, feelings of shame mingle 
with the more pleasant recollections of the 
day spent at the Zoological Gardens. W. 
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THE YOUNG COUSIN’S 

One evening, when the sun was setting in 
a beautiful western sky, Herbert Jones was 
requested by his mother to go to a neigh¬ 
bouring village for some medicine for his 
little dying sister. Herbert, ever willing 
and ready, prepared at once to obey his 
mother’s orders. He loved little Emma 
very much, and that evening, as he gazed 
on the departing splendour of the glorious 
sun, he thought of that world far beyond 
it, where his little suffering sister would 
soon be singing with the angels. 

On Herbert’s way to the village he met 
his cousin Fred, who accosted him thus— 
‘‘Hallo, cousin, are you running for a 
wager ?” 

“No,” replied Herbert, “lam hastening to 
the village for medicine. Emma is very ill. ” 

“Then you won’t stand a minute,” said 
Fred, as he sullenly moved off. “ I should 
like to know who would catch me running 
for medicine for any one.” 

Now the character of Fred Morris was 
opposed to all that was good and amiable. 
He was wilful and disobliging at home, 
and, among his companions, ever rude and 
quarrelsome. 

On the day following, the friends of 
Emma Jones were gathered round her 
couch, when Fred Morris happened to come 
in. Herbert took hold of his arm affec¬ 
tionately, and led him to the chamber 
where the patient little sufferer lay dying. 

When he approached her couch, she ex¬ 
tended her wasted hand to him, saying, 
“You never came to see me while I was 
ill, Fred; but I did not forget you. I have 
often prayed to God to make you good and 
kind. You know I am about to leave you 
all, but I hope I am going to be with Jesus 
for ever. I may not live to see you again, 
but I hope to meet you in heaven.” 

Fred withdrew from the sick chamber 
deeply touched with the words of his dying 
cousin, and, for the first time in his life, 
impressed with a sense of the folly of his 
past conduct. 

When Fred went to bed that night he 
gave vent to a flood of penitent tears. 


Morning came, and the bright sun shone 
through his bedroom-window, and the glad 
birds were sweetly singing among the 
trees; but poor Fred’s heart was filled with 
sorrow. He wished he could see little Emma 
once more to tell her how wicked he had 
been, and how he desired to have a new 
heart. But he saw her again no more. 

Ere another sun had set* the happy spirit 
of the gentle Emma had been borne on 
angels’ wings to the brighter world, to dwell 
for ever with that Saviour whom she loved 
and served so humbly while on earth. 

And now, my dear young readers, I hope 
you will pray more for one another than 
you have ever done before. Ask God that 
your companions on earth may be your 
companions in heaven. You read in the 
above simple story that God made a little 
praying girl the instrument of softening 
and humbling the heart of Fred Morris. 
And ever remember, when you kneel at a 
throne of grace, that you are addressing 
a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering 
God, who loves his children to approach 
Him with humble and believing hearts. 

C. 


HYMN. 

Father unto Thee we raise 
Simple strains of earnest praise ; 

Praise for blessings kindly given, 

Health and strength, and hope of heaven ; 
Hear, 0 Father ! hear our strain ; 

Bless our youthful hearts again. 

May we strive to look to Thee ; 

Make us what we ought to be ; 

Cleanse us from the sins of youth; 

Grant the spirit of Thy truth ; 

Iiead us in the narrow way 
To Thyself, O Lord, we pray. 

Father* high in heaven above, 

Thou wilt smile in sweetest love* 

Even on a child who prays, 

Asking Thee to guide its ways. 

Father, bless us now we pray, 

Guide us in the narrow way. H. P. J. 
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UTILE MABY AND THE OLD WOMAN. 

A happy, bright little girl is Mary Peek, 
and, I believe, it is because she is always 
trying to do some one a kindness. I went 
one day to see a poor woman eighty-six years 
old, who lives in a dark basement room, 
and who depends entirely upon charity for 
support. On my return, I was relating an 
account of my visit to Mary’s mother. The 
little girl listened with great interest, and 
then said, “ Oh, mother, please let me carry 
her over some breakfast and dinner every 
day; we have so much left, much more 
than she could eat.” The child had the 
matter so much at heart, that her mother 
consented. And now you can see this little 
girl, after breakfast and after dinner each 
day, filling a basket with good and whole¬ 
some food for old Mrs. G-. Many a 

fine apple, peach, plum, and pear, are 
slipped into the basket to refresh the poor 
woman’s feeble appetite. 

No matter how eager her little sisters are 
for Mary to play with them—no matter how 
hot the sun, or how heavily the rain pour3 
down—she never forgets to provide the 
breakfast and dinner for the poor woman. 
Sometimes she takes the Bible, and reads 
her some beautiful chapters; for the poor 
woman is almost blind, and it comforts her 
much to hear the blessed word of life. 
Sometimes Mary takes her doll’s frocks, 
and sits down by her side and sews awhile, 
and chats away merrily to amuse her. 
“She brings a ray of sunshine in with her 
every time she comes,” said the poor woman, 
with tears in her eyes, “which brightens 
up my dark room long after she has gone. 
She is one of Christ’s own flock, I am sure. ” 
Mary is but eight years old. Some of you 
have perhaps thought that you were not 
old enough yet to do any thing for Jesus 
and his poor. Is there no poor woman or 
hungry child to whom you can take some 
food from your plentiful store, if you have 
your parents’ permission to do so ? 

The inhabitant shall not say, I am sick : 
the people that dwell therein shall be for¬ 
given their iniquity.—Isaiah xxxiii. 24. 


THE SABBATH A LOVING DAY. 

“ Mother, I suppose one reason why they 
call the Sabbath a holy#day is because it’s 
such a loving day,” said a little boy as he 
stood by his father’s side, and looked up to 
his mother’s face. 

“Why, is not every day a loving day?” 
asked his mother. “I love father, and 
father loves me, and we both love you and 
baby every day as well as Sunday.” 

“ Well, but you’ve no time to tell us so 
on week-days,” said the little boy. “You 
have to work, and father has to go off early 
to his work, and he is so tired when he 
comes home; but Sunday he takes me on 
his knee and tells me Bible stories, and we 
go to God’s house together, and oh, it is 
such a loving day.” 

“Yes, my child,” said the father, “it is 
a holy, loving day. God gave it to us in 
love, that tired men might rest from their 
hard work, and fathers, who see but littlo 
of their children on other days, might teach 
them and enjoy them that day. God is 
love, and Jesus Christ is love, and the Sab¬ 
bath is a gift of love. 

WE SHALL SEE JESUS. 

I think I should like to have been at the place 
Where dear little children were brought; 

And then to have look’d at the Saviour’s kind 
face, 

When blessings upon them were sought 

How He placed liis kind hand on each little 
head, 

And smiled when His blessing .ras given, 
And speaking of all the dear children He said, 
“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Yet, though I was absent from that lovely sight. 
And did not his blessing obtain, 

If I go to the Saviour and ask him aright, 

I cannot go to Him in vain. 

Then, saved by his love, and blessed by his 
grace, 

I shall see Him in heaven some day; 

And then I may look at his glory-brigbt face, 
And no one shall send me away. 
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LITTLE JEW-BOYS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Those of our readers who are subscribers 
to the cause of Christian Missions to the 
Jews, will be glad to see the above engraving.. 
It represents the very interesting scene of 
thirty-six of the boys of the school amorist 
the German Jews at Constantinople sing¬ 
ing that sweet melody f 

“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.’* 

The Rev. H. A. Stern and Mr. Cohen, who 
were present, state “ Nothing could exceed 
their devout and solemn manner, as they 
sang in perfect harmony” Let us hojpMS 
that these little Jew-boys will become suc¬ 
cessful Missionaries of the blessed Gospel 
to many of the sons of Israel who at pre¬ 
sent despise the blessed Saviour. 

Those of our young friends who would like 
to know more about the Missions to Jews 
should read The Children's Jewish Advocate. 
It is an interesting little monthly Magazine, 
published by Messrs. Wertheim and Co. 
Price One Halfpenny. 


- DON’T WASTE THE CBTTHBS.” 

“O Charlotte,” said a little child, on 
seeing the nursemaid shake the table-cloth 
into the fire place, “don’t you know that 
God takes care for sparrows ? The Bible 
says so. And will not He be displeased at vour 
wasting bo many crumbs, which would have 
served the sparrows for breakfast V 9 
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quired for Waterloo Bridge, London, was 
drawn by him. He was a most sensible 
animal, and a great favourite with all the 
workmen employed in building the bridge. 
His driver was, generally speaking, a steady 
and trustworthy man, though rather too 
fond of a glass of ale. As the railway along 
which the stone was drawn passed in front 
of the public-house door, the horse and 
truck were usually pulled up while Tom 
entered for his glass. On one occasion he 
stayed so long that “Old Jack,” becoming 
impatient, poked his head into the open 
door, and, taking his master’s coat collar 
between his teeth, though in a gentle sort 
of manner, pulled him out from the midst 
of his companions, and thus forced him to 
resume his day’s work. Did ho not teach 
his master a good lesson ? 


THE STRAY LAMB. 

UroN a nigged mountain, whoso top v/as white 
with snow, 

And over which the storm-clouds hung, very 
black and low, 

A little lamb had wandered, and knew not 
where to go. 

The ground was hard and stony, and hurt its 
tender feet; 

The grass was very scanty, and scarcely tit to 
eat; 

Nor was there any water, that tasted good and 
sweet. , . 

The shepherd heard its bleating, and pitied its 
distress; 

Ho could not bear to leave it in all its loneli¬ 
ness, 

And so ho went to find it, and thus its woes 
redress. 

But oh ! would you believo it ? the little foolish 
thing 

Refused tho kindly succour the shepherd came 
to bring, 

And to that dreary mountain perversely chose 
to cling. 


The shepherd would have carried it rejoicing to , j 
his fold; I 

Ho would have fed it daily, and have sheltered I 
it from cold ; I 

He would have kept it safely from lions fierce 11 
and bold. i 

i 

How strange to be unwilling with such a friend ' 
to go! , 

And yet, dear little children, have you not , 
acted so ? j 

When Christ lias gently called you, your heart 
has answered “No.” | 

He left his throne of glory to seek such lambs 
as you; 

For that you far had wandered from him the 
Saviour knew: , 

And, oh ! He longed to save you, and make yon 
happy too. 

Then do not grievo that Saviour, nor from Him 
turn away; 

Why should you any longer in sin or folly stray? 1 

Let the Good Shepherd bring you within his 
fold to-day. 

How full of joy and gladness the little lambs 
are there ! 

No foe can over harm them while in their 
Saviour’s care; 

And Jesus gently leads them in pastures green 
and fair. 


THE FRUITFUL TREE. 

I The Christian is compared to a tree 
(Psalm i.), and those trees flourish most, 
and bear the sweetest fruit, which stand 
most in the sun. Is it not thus with the 
Christian ? He stands nigh unto God, and 
hath God nigh unto him, in all that he 
calls upon Him for; you may therefore 
expect his fruit -to be sweet and ripe. 


Y oung people should reverence their parents 
when at home, and attend to the instruc¬ 
tions of their teachers when at school. 
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THE BROKEN SWING. 

“ Papa, may I liave a swing to-day V said 
a little boy to his father, who was just 
going out. 

“Not to-day, my dear boy,” the father 
replied ; “ but you shall to-morrow.” 

To-morrow seemed a long time to the 
little boy, who was not willing to wait so 
long. 

A little time after his father was gone 
out, the child stood at the parlour window: 
the swing hung between two trees at the 
bottom of the garden. 

“Nobody will know,” thought he to 
himself: “I’ll have just one swing.” 

He ran down into the garden, and got 
up into the swing; and, as he flew back¬ 
wards and forwards through the air, was 
saying, “How unkind of papa not to let 
me swing,” when the rope broke, and he 
fell to the ground. His mamma and the 
servants heard liis cry, and ran to help him ; 
and when he was carried into the house, it 
was found he had broken his arm. 

When the little boy saw how grieved his 
kind mamma was, he felt very sorry that 
he had done wrong. Then the doctor gave 
him so much pain in putting the bone 
right. But even this was not so bad as 
when his father came home in the evening, 
with a new rope in his hand for the swing, 
that the boy he loved so well should have 
the promised treat without danger. 

My dear children, your parents will often 
refuse you things which you may wish for 
very much, because they are not good or 
safe for you. Don’t ask the reason “Why V 
but trust them; and when you grow older, 
you will find your Heavenly Father, who 
is the “great giver of all good,” will some¬ 
times not give all you ask, or keep back 
something you would wish to have. He, 
too, knows what is best: trust in Him. In 
the end it will be all for good. There are 
many things we want, which, if God gave 
them, would be like the little boy’s broken 
swing. 

He who serves God hath the best master in 
the world. 


“I HAVE GOT THE BIBLE.” 

“ I rejoico at thy word, as one that fiiulcth 
great spoil”—Psa. cxix. 162. 

Have you a Bible that you can call your own ? 
If you have, I hope you love it, and take 
care of it. I know a class of Sunday 
scholars, who, each Sunday, before they 
say the texts they have learned, repeat to 
their teacher this pretty little verse in 
praise of the Bible :— 

“Precious Bible ! What a treasure 
Does the word of God aflbrd ! 

All I need for life or pleasure, 

Food and medicine, shield and sword.” 

Many have been taught by God to love 
the Bible while they were still very young. 
Let me tell you a story of one who did. 

There was a little boy, a Sunday scholar, 
who was one day sent by his mother to a 
shop to buy some soap. In the shop to 
which he went, the shopwoman, when she 
had weighed the soap, took a leaf from a 
Bible that was laid near her to be used as 
waste paper. The little boy was much 
surprised, and cried aloud, “Why, mistress, 
that is the Bible !” 

“Well, what if it be ?” said the woman. 

“It is the Bible,” again said the boy; 
“ and what are you going to do with it V\ 

“ To wrap up tho soap,” was the answer. 

“But, mistress, you should not tear up 
that book, for it is the Bible! ” cried the 
boy, with an earnest voice. 

“ What does that matter ?” said the 
woman, sharply, “I bought it for waste 
paper, to use in the shop.” 

The boy grew still more earnest, and 
cried aloud, “What! the Bible ! I wish it 
was mine: I would not tear it up in that 
way.” 

“Well,” said tho woman, “if you will 
pay me what I gave for it, you shall have 
it.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy; “ I will go 
home, and ask my mother for some money.” 

Away he went, and said, “Mother, 
mother, please to give me some money !” 

“What for?” said his mother. 
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the Bible; for my teachers 

S have told me that it is the 
word of God!” 

The woman saw how sad 
the little boy was, and said, 
“Well, don't cry, for you 
shall have the Bible, if you 
will go and get for me its 
weight in waste paper.” 

How glad the little boy 
was when he heard this: he 
dried up his tears, and said, 
“That I will, mistress, and 
thank you too.” Away he ran 
to his mother, and asked her 
for some paper. She gave him 
all she had ; and then he went 
- to all the houses near him, 

and begged for more. When 
thought he had got enough, 
he ran to the shop with the 
bundle under his arm. He 
went in, saying, “Now, mis- 
, tress, I have the paper.” 
ijP| “Very well,” said the wo* 

H* ' man, “let me weigh it.” 

The paper was put in one 
I K | scale, and the Bible in the 

JI i other. The side in which 
1 I the paper was put was the 

j heaviest; and the little boy, 

with tears of joy, cried out, 

fc “ The Bible is mine !” I have 
got it! ” And away he ran to 
‘ ; his mother, crying as he went, 

- “I have got the Bible! I 

have got the Bible i ” 

Are you not glad that he got it ? How 
happy he must have been, when he sat by 
his mother, and read to her from his own 
Bible. He knew it was a great prize, for 


“To buy a Bible,” said the boy; “for 
tbe woman at the shop was tearing up the 
Bible, and I told her she should not ao it; 
then she said she would sell it to me. Oh ! 
mother, give me some money to buy it, 
that it may not be torn up.” 

His mother said, “I cannot, my dear 
boy ; I have none.” 

The child cried : ho still begged for some 
money, but could not get it. Then he went 
back to the shop, and sobbed as he went 
along; and he said to the woman, “ My 
mother is poor, and cannot give me any 
money; but oh! mistress, don’t tear up 


There may we learn what Christ has done. 
To save our souls from hell; 

Not all the books on earth besides, 

Such heavenly wonders telL" 
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THE SKY-LARK. 

I 8A.W from my window a beautiful lark 
rise from the grassy field. As it rose it 
poured forth its lovely notes. It seemed to 
be chanting a song of praise to its Creator. 
1 hurried out of the house, anxious not to 
lose sight of the little warbler. At length 
it became like a speck in the sky, and soon 
vanished out of sight. But the song of the 
lovely bird still faintly fell on my ears. 
Sweet bird of the air ! thou teachest me a 
lesson. May I soar above this earth—its 
cares, its conflicts—singing the praises of 
my Divine Creator! May I rise higher 
and higher, nearer and nearer, to the like¬ 
ness of my Divine Redeemer ! 


EARLY RISING. 

Ark the flowers awake 

That were sweetly sleeping ? 
Yes, they lift their heads. 

Dewy tear-drops weeping. 

Have the bees come forth ? 

At their "work they’re singing, 
To the busy liivc 

Honey’d treasures bringing. 

Is my birdliug up ? 

Hark ! his song he raises ; 

Let me join him too, 

"With my morning praises. 


MY FIRST PRAYER. 

When I was a little girl, I was invited to 
accompany my father and mother one even¬ 
ing to play with the children of the lady 
and gentleman they were going to visit. 
My cousin Caroline, a girl many years 
older than myself, who was to go with us, 
arrived that day to join our early dinner; 
and as she was a great talker, and I full of 
health and fun, I was induced very fre¬ 
quently to violate the old advice of its being 
roper for little children to be seen and not 
eard, and to chatter incessantly. My dear 
mother reproved me many times; but I 
disobediently continued to talk, until she 


said, if I spoke again, I should not be al¬ 
lowed to go out in the evening. This threat , 
silenced me for a time, when, soon for¬ 
getting it, I began to laugh and talk again. 
After dinner, when my mother and cousin 
began to dress, and I was taken no notice 
of, I began to realize that I really was not 
to go; and when the chaise drew up to the 
door to take them off, and leave me, I re¬ 
member I rushed to the top of the house, 
to my brother’s little bedroom, and threw 
myself on a large oak chest, in an agony of 
tears, which I shed, partly from mortifica¬ 
tion at my punishment, and partly from 
grief at my having done wrong. 

My misery was really intense, and after 
continuing in this wretched state for a long 
time, I dropped on my knees and cried out, 
“Oh God, make me happy! make me 
happy! do forgive me !” How I besought 
the Lord, and He heard me ! It was really 
my first earnest petition at the throne of 
grace ; and although I knew nothing at I 
that time of Jesus as my pitying Saviour ' 
and Mediator, I am quite sure God, for 
Jesus’ sake, heard my prayer, for I dis¬ 
tinctly recollect the peaceful feeling and 
sense of being forgiven which gradually 
came over me. I left the little room, and 
walked down stairs quite comforted, and i 
spent a happy evening. In the morning 
my dear mother was very kind to me : she 
had been much grieved to leave me at , 

home, and told me I had not missed much I 

pleasure in not going. I dare say not; but I 
had gained much, and had learnt a lesson I 
I never forgot. I 

Now, dear young friends, are you ever 
in trouble ? I believe the youngest have 
their sorrows. Go to God, and tell Him all 
about them. The Saviour who called little 
children to come to Him will listen to you. 

No matter what the subject, if you be but 
earnest and need his help: if you have a 
difficult lesson to learn, an unkind word 
to bear, a hasty temper to subdue, a proud 
spirit to humble, an indolent disposition to 
rouse,, whatever your difficulty, tell it to 
God, in the name of Jesus, and He will 
hear you and help you. 
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THE EARNEST SCHOLAR. j 

The wife of a Missionary formed a class for 
adults, in the Island of Antigua, among the , 
blacks. One of the ago of seventy-two 1 
applying, she seemed discouraged to admit j 
her. The aged negress said, “Yes, missy, j 
I know my head is tick ” (striking it) ; “but 
I asked the great Massa to help me read, 
and to put it into your heart to teach me.” 

Mrs. Jones still tried her, and said, 
“ What do you wish to read for V’ 

“Oh, I wish to learn,” she replied, “that 
I may be able to read the great Word. I 
tink, missy, that I may be sick, and have 
the fever; and you know, Massa Missio¬ 
nary have plenty to do: it will tell of Jesus, 
and comfort me.” 

The poor woman did not know a single 
letter. Her instructre33 directed her to 
come twice a week, gave her a book, told 
her she must ask somo one to name the 
letters to her, and must get to know so 
many by the time she came again. This she 
did with the utmost regularity; and her 
task was always ready, and she advanced 
rapidly. One morning she was teaching 
this aged woman in her.study, when her 
pupil joined the letters together so as to 
spell Lord. 

“Missy,” she said, “that is the great 
Massa’s name. ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

She let go the book, and rose from her 
seat. She stood up, with hands uplifted 
and clasped together, and said, “ Lord !” 

“ And oh,” adds her kind teacher, I 
never can forget the eloquence with which 
she addressed the Almighty. With tears 
she said, “Massa ! Massa ! Great Massa ! I 
can read your namo.” 

She thanked Him for giving her ability 
to learn, and broke out into praises, that 
He had put it into the hearts of good people 
in England to send out the Missionaries. 
She wept, and prayed, and praised, and left 
traces of her tears on the floor. 

Do our dear young readers ever feel thus 
thankful that they have been taught the 
name of Jesus, and do they love it as this 
poor woman did ! 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S GOD. 

A great and learned atheist once met a 
plain countryman going to church. He 
asked him, “ Where are you going ?” 

“ To church, Sir.” 

“ What to do there V’ 

“ To worship God.” 

“ Pray whether is your God a great or a 
little God ?” 

“ He is both, Sir.” 

“ How can he be both ?” 

“ He is so great , Sir, that the heaven of 
j heavens cannot contain Him, aud so UUle 
[ that He can dwell in my poor heart.” 

| The atheist declared that this simple 
| answer of the countryman had more effect 
j upon his miud than all the volumes the 
learned doctors had written upon the 
subject. 

THE SEA 8H0RE. 

W hat music there is in the sea’s wild roar; 

The threatening waves, how grand, 

As they break into foam on the rocky shore, 

Or dash on the yielding sand. 

How lonely it looks, and how far away, 

The place where it meets the sky : 

I I think I could stand a whole summer’s day 
As the beautiful waves roll by. 

I J 

| On the sands, aud the rocks, and the pebbly 
j beach, 

j Wliat delicate shells I see ; 

As far as the tide can come they reach, 

Washed up by the tide for me. 

All these, though so small and so finely made, 
i Are the work of God’s mighty hand, 

Who the depths of the sea in order laid, 

| And stretched out the pathless sand. 

{ There is nothing too small for His gracious care, 
, And nothing beyond His might; 

, Ilis wonderful works with one voice declare 
i How great is the Lord of light. 

j And this is the Lord who so gently,calls 
Poor children to love His name 
Dear Lord! 1 would low at Thy footstool fall, 
And Thy power and grace proclaim. 

From Illustrated Songs and Hymns, F. P. 
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BE KIND TO THE P00B. 

We should always help the poor, 

Gladly, freely, when we can, 

And should never shut the door 
’Gainst a needy aged man. 

See the dust upon his feet, 

Tells of many a weary mile : 

Here, good father, come and eat, 

Sit you down and rest awliile. 

Hasten not, the day is young; 

Eat, and drink, and rest, your fill, 

Presently you’ll he more strong, 

For tli’ ascent of yonder hill. 

So you ’re up and off once more, 

God, then, speed you on your way; 

And when next you pass our door, 

Mind you call and sav good day. 

S. W. P. 

Extracted from “ Illustrated Songs ami Hymns .” 
Compiled by Uncle, John . Sold in (3d. Numbers 
by S. W. Partridge. 


TEXTS AND HYMNS. 

It wa 9 the custom of a dear child to walk 
up and down the room, while learning, and 
repeating her hymns and Scripture texts. 
Her grandfather was an old man, but, alas! 
he did not believe in Jesus. He loved, 
nevertheless, to hear the child’s cheerful 
voice, and to have her continually with 
him. After a time, ho grew so feeble that 
he was obliged to take to his bed; and 
would often ask Clara, for that was the 
little girl’s name, to come and tell him 
something about the Saviour, of whom she 
was always talking and singing; ahd thus 
lie was gradually brought, by the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, to the knowledge of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” and to placo his 
whole trust and confidence in the merits of 
his Divine Redeemer. So dear little Clara 
was the instrument used in bringing her 
aged grandfather to Jesus. How much 
influence, then, has every little child ! All 
may do something for Jesus. 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO DID NOT KNOW A 

PBAYEB. I 

Dear children, do you know what it is to 
pray, really to lift up your hearts to God | 

and ask Him for what you want ? Ah! I | 

am afraid there are many, many children 
who can indeed say the words of prayer, 
but whose thoughts are mean time only of 
their play or of their companions, and not | 
of the gTeat God to whom they are speak- i j; 
iLg. Little Tommy was in the habit of ! | 
coming to my class on Saturday afternoon, j l 
At first he w r as fidgetty and restless, but 
afterwards he grew more attentive, and I | 
began to hope that he was listening to what 
I said. One day I gave the children a ! 
lesson on prayer. I spoke to them of the 
goodness of God in sending his dear Son I 
to die for sinners, and in preserving them ] 
from danger, and giving them food, and 1 1 
health, and clothing. I then asked them j 
if they remembered to pray to God to for- I 
give them their sins for the sake of Jesus | 
Christ, and to thank Him for all his mer- i. 
ties. Presently Tommy looked very thought- | 
fill, and then the poor little fellow gazed I 
at me with a most sorrowful face, saying, 

“ Please ma’am, I don’t know a prayer.” | 
Well, I tried to comfort him by telling him 
that God would hear a very few words if . 

they came from the heart; and I taught I 

the children a short prayer, which they 
might say— t; O Lord! give me a new heart, 1 
and take mo to heaven when I die, for 1 j 
Jesus Christ’s sake.” Then Tommy’s face 
brightened up, and I hope some day he I 
will know what it is really to pray to God. 

Now, dear children, if you have kind 
parents and friends, who tell you about the 
great God, and teach you to pray to Him, 
ought you not to be very thankful! for 
remember how many there are who, like j 
poor Tommy, have never even been taught | 
the words of prayer, and ask God himself 
to help you to pray, and to give you his 
Holy Spirit. Then you will be truly happy 
here, and at last you will be numbered 
among God’s dear children in heaven, who I 
are for ever singing the praises of the I 
Lamb. C. E. 
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ALICE AND HER BIRTHDAY. 

When will my birthday be, mamma, 

That I may ask to tea 

My cousins, and the little girls 
Who sometimes play with me ? 

And may I have my China set, 

And pour the tea, mamma; 

And will you come, and Aunty, too, 

And also dear papa ? 

And dearest Winny, she must sit 
Beside me at the table ; 

But you wall watch her, dear mamma, 

As I shall not be able. 

And baby, too, the darling boy, 

He must not be away, 

For he would laugh and crow, I’m sure, 

To sec us all at play. 

And I should like a cake and cream, 
Almonds aud raisins, too; 

I love you so, you dear mamma, 

Please may I have a few ? 

I will be very, very good. 

And try to help you so, 

Aud all you tell me I will do, 

And never say no, no. 

For that is naughty, deaf mamma, 

Not like the Holy Child 

You often talk to me about, 

So gentle, meek, and mild. 

Jesus, I mean, who once became 
A little cliild like me ; 

Not like me, as I am sometimes, 

For that He could not be. 

For He had not a wicked heart, 

As other children have, 

Aud never did a naughty thing, 

But died our souls to save. 

I wish that He would take away 
My naughty heart from me, 

And give a new one in its place, 

How happy I should be. 

And that would make you happy, too, 
And dear papa, and all: 

I ll ask Him, for I’m very sure 
He hears when children call M. B. 


ANECDOTE OF A PERSIAN PRINCE88. 

Children, more especially those of the 
higher and wealthier classes, are but too 
apt to be indifferent te, or at least forgetful 
of, the feelings and sufferings of those be¬ 
neath them, and to consider them as formed 
for their use and comfort alone. This, I 
am afraid, is not confined to the children 
of worldly parents, but is too often met 
with amoDg those of Christian families, 
who are taught that we are all equal in the 
eyes of God. We ought to strive to bo 
like Him who not only provides us with 
many blessings, and shelters from evil, but, 
for our sakes, left his throne of glory, 
“and, though he was rich, became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might be 
rich.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) 

May the following instance of native 
kindness in a little Persian Princess lead 
every Christian child who reads it to be 
kind and considerate to those who serve 
them. 

A soldier related to me a touching anec¬ 
dote of a very young member of the late 
Prince Royal’s (Abbas Meerza) family, “I 
was sentinel,” said he, “one bitter winter’s 
night at his liighness’s quarters, before the 
harem, -where there were many of the 
women and children, when a little girl, his 
royal highness's daughter, put her head out 
between the serperdahs (canvas walls), and 
said to me, ‘Serbaz (soldier), are you not 
cold V 4 Very cold,’ said I. ‘And are you 
not hungry, too V asked the little princess. 
‘Very hungry, your highness,’ said I, ‘but 
I am so cold I could not even hold a bit 
of bread, nor eat it, if I had it.’ ‘Have 
patience, wait/ said the little girl, and, 
disappearing from the serperdahs, she ran 
to the nazir, or steward, and would not 
let him have rest till she got food of all 
sorts, and a good jibbek, or great coat, 
which she made them give me, with a 
golden ducat, saying, ‘here, serbaz, here 
is a ducat for you, and a great coat to keep 
you from the cold.’ Oh!” added the 
man, “it went to my very heart; I can 
never forget it.” 
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TOMMY AND HIS SHILLING. 

Little Tommy found a shilling 
As he came from school one day ; 

“ Now,” said he, “ I ’ll have a fortune, 

For I ’ll plant it right away. 

“ Nurse once told me, I remember, 

When a penny I had found. 

It would grow’ and bear new pennies, 

If I put it in the ground. 

“I'll not say a word to mother, 

For I know* she would bo willing ; 

Homo I ’ll run, and in my garden 

Plant my precious bright new shilling. 

“ Every day I’ll give it water, 

And I ’ll weed it with great care ; 

And I guess before the winter 
It will many shillings bear. 

“ Then I’ll buy a horse and carriage, 

And a lot of splendid toys ; 

And I ’ll give a hundred shillings 
To poor little girls and boys.” 

Thus deluded, little Tommy 
Laid full many a splendid plan, 

As the little coin he planted, 

Wishing he were grown a man. 

Day by day lie nursed and watched it, 
Thought of nothing else beside ; 

Day by day was disappointed, 

For no signs of growth he spied. 

Tired, at last, of hopeless waiting, 

More than any child could bear, 

Littlo Tommy told his secret 
To liis mother in despair. 

Never was a kinder mother : 

But when his sad talc she heard, 

’Twas so funny, she, from laughing, 
Could not speak a single word. 

This was worse than all, for Tommy 
Thought his sorrow too severe, 

And in spite of every effort 

Down his cheek there roll’d a tear. 


This liis tender mother spying, 

Kiss’d it off before it fell; 

u Where to plant your bright new shilling.” 
Said she to him, “let me tell. 

“ Peter Brown’s two little children 
Long have wished to learn to read. 

But their father is not able 

To procure the books they need. 

“ To this use if you will spend it, 

Precious seed you then may sow, 

And ere mauy months are ended, 

Trust me, you will see it grow.” 

A HfTflTgftAHT.TC DAY. 

What is the matter with my little Edith V 
said Mrs. Lindsay to her daughter, who 
was standing disconsolately at the window 
one fine summer’s evening: “ come here, 
and tell me what makes you look so un¬ 
happy my love.” 

“ 0 mamma, I have been so miserable all 
day,” replied the little girl; “everything 
has gone wrong with me.” 

“ There must be some reason for that, I 
think,” said Mrs. Lindsay: “our troubles 
are very often of our own making; but let 
me hear what your’s have been. ” 

Edith came to her side, and, seating her¬ 
self on her low chair, began as follows— 
“ It has been a regular day of misfortunes, 
mamma, like Rosamond’s in the story-book. 
First of all, I happened to sleep too long 
this morning, and I had not time to learn 
my lessons perfectly ; that made Miss 
Merton angry, and although papa said I 
might go for a drive with him at twelve 
o’clock, she kept me in to learn them: so 
he went without me. When I did get out 
at last, Harry was rough and disagreeable, 
and teased me until we had quite a quarrel. 
Miss Merton heard us and gave me a bad 
mark for getting out of temper. Of course 
that vexed me still more *. and then she said 
I was impertinent, and set me an imposi¬ 
tion, which, you know, prevented me going 
for a walk with you this afternoon. Indeed, 
I had only just finished my lessons by tea- 
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time. So now, mamma, have I not had 
cause to be miserable V’ 

“I think you have, my dear ; but I fear 
you will consider me very unkind when I 
say all has been your own fault,” replied 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

“Oh mamma, I thought you would pity 
me,” said Edith, reproachfully. 

“ So I do, my child, for being cross ; but 
now tell me truthfully, did you try hard to 
learn your imperfect lessons as soon as you 
could V’ Edith was silent, and her mother 
continued, “Did you feel in good humour 
when you were playing with Harry, or were 
you cross, and determined to think him 
rough and disagreeable ?” 

“I am afraid I was rather, mamma,” said 
Edith, sorrowfully. 

“ And if you had said nothing when Miss 
Merton gave you the bad mark, could we 
not have taken our walk together.” 

“Yes, mamma, because I should not 
have had the imposition. ” I 

“ Then, my dear, have you not confessed 
that all your misfortunes were caused by j 
yourself ? But I will go back a little further. I 
After sleeping so late, had you time to ask I 
God’s blessing this morning, without whose 
assistance you could not hope to do right 
during the day ?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Edith; “I was 
very naughty, and foigot my prayers alto¬ 
gether.” 

“Then can you wonder, my child, that a 
day, without God’s blessing attending it, 
has been badly spent ? I see you are veiy 
sorry, and need no further reproof. It is 
your bedtime now: do not forget to ask 
your heavenly Father’s forgiveness before 
you sleep, and be sure, my dear Edith, 

* That day alone can profitably end, 

Which God with His great blessing doth 
attend.’ ” 

H. I. H. 


Learning is wealth to the poor, honour to 
the rich, and a support and comfort to all 
classes in old age. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The Children’s Friend. 

The Yearly Volumes for 1861 and 1862, 
with about 100 Illustrations in each, engraved 
from Designs by John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, 
Foster, Anelay, &c., may be had, in illustrated 
cover, Is. 6d. ; plain cloth, 2 s .; gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. each; cases for binding, 6cl. and lOd. 

The Mother’s Picture Alphabet. 

Dedicated by permission of the ^ucen to 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 

Sumptuoujly illujlrated . In illujlratcd boards , 5s. In 

cloth plain , 7s. 6d. Cloth extra , ] 0j. 6 d. 

“ This Mother’s Picture Alphabet is the 
handsomest book of its kind offered to the general 
public.”— Athencsum. 

The Giants; and how to fight them. 
By Dr. Newton. With Eight Engravings by 
John Gilbert, and a Preface by the Editors 
of the “Children’s Friend.” Cloth, is. 

“ In which the sins of selfishness, ill-humour, 
covetousness, and intemperance are held up for 
opprobrium, and their evils depicted, by a multi¬ 
tude of striking anecdotal illustrations ”— Dial . 

A Mother’s Lessons on Kindness 

to Animals. Second Edition. With Forty 
Engravings. Cloth, is. 

Dick and his Donkey; or. How to 
Pay the Rent. With Two Engravings. 
Cloth, 6d. 

A Peep out of Window; and 

What Came of it. With Ten Engravings. 
Cloth, 6d. 

t Packets by Post.—Four copies of 
the “Childrens Friend” may be had, 
post free, for twelvemonths, in any part 
of the United Kingdom, by remitting 
four shillings in stamps, to Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54 
Fleet Street, London; or to S. W. 
Partridge, No. 9 Paternoster Row, 
London. 

Letters for the Editors to be addressed to the 
care of the Publishers. Literary communications 
are thankfully received; but the Editors cannot 
undertake to return rejected MSS. 
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resides at the HazelLs Farm, near Sandy. 
It appears that, owing to the foxes being 
“preserved,” sad havoc was made a year or 
two ago amongst the poor liens and their 
eggs. One hen seemed determined to se¬ 
cure her eggs from molestation by the foxes, 
and actually marched into the dog’s kennel, 
and, after depositing an egg in a corner, camo 
out and annouucea, with the usual loud 
cackle, the useful deed she had done. The 
dog was not affronted by this liberty taken 
with his house, but, on the contrary, seemed 
to understand all about the matter. Day 
by day the hen continued to lay her eggs, 
and tne dog regularly brought them out 
very carefully’, so as not to break or crack 
them, depositing them as near the house 
as his chain would allow him to go ; the 
housekeeper as regularly rewarding the dog 
for his nonqpty and attention. I was 
curious enough to call upon tho house¬ 
keeper, and I was glad to hear from her 
own lips, in good “broad Scotch,” that the 
fact had been correctly reported to me. 

J. K. 


“ A SHAKE IN THE CONCERN.” 

One evening, as a little sweep was running 
along the street, a big sweep met him, and 
shouted to the little fellow, “ Halloa, Jack, 
where are you going in such a hurry?” 
Little Jack said, “lam going to the Mis¬ 
sionary meeting. I have got a share in tho 
concern, and I want to go and see how 
things go on.” This little sweep was in a 
Sabbath school, and was a subscriber to the 
Missionary Society; hence he said he had 
a share in the concern, and was going to 
see how things went on. Are there not 
many boys of respectable families who have 
no share in this concern ? Let such learn 
from the little sweep their duty, and im¬ 
mediately enjoy the privilege of becoming 
shareholders in this honourable concern. 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly 
in all wisdom. (Col. iii. 16.) 


“THE CAPTAIN.” -j 

I’m going to tell you a true story about a | 
horse which belonged to a very dear friend i! 
of mine, who lived in a grand house in the 
country, and kept many beautiful horses; 
but this one was his pet, and presently I’ll 
tell you why. One day he ordered Captain 
(for such was the pretty creature’s name) to 
be brought to the hall door, ready saddled 
for a loug ride; and directly Captain caught 
sight of his master, he gave a gentle neigh, 
shook his chesnut mane, arched his glossy 
neck, and turned his full bright eye with a 
look that seemed to say, “I’m ready,” and 
stood impatiently pawing the gravel, till 
with one bound his rider was seated ; then 
off went the noble pair through the sweet 
country lanes, over the breezy downs, miles, 
miles away. At length they reached a 
rustic bridge, and paused to rest awhile. 
Evening was coming on ; but the scene j 
around was lovely. A clear stream flowed 
gently by : so transparent was it, that you 
might watch the little trout playing at bo- 
eep, with their speckled skin, among the 
lue forget-me-nots, that grew in plenty on 
its swampy margin. Captain looked wist- | 
fully at the cool water, as if he w ould have 1 
liked a draught. So down his master got, 
took the bit from his favourite’s mouth, and 
let him drink, thus letting time slip by, for¬ 
getting they were twelve miles from home. 

The suu had set, and night was fast closing 
in, and Captain and his rider had a wild 
moor to cross; but on they went in the 
darkness, now picking their way through 
the furze bushes, now leaping the banra 
and hillocks in their path, till, suddenly, 
Captain made a false step, slipping Ins 
master gently over his head into one of the i 
little dells or valleys which made the down 
so dangerous a road by night. Frightened 
to find himself riderless in the darkness, he 
galloped off at full speed. All was silent, 
Captain’s retreating footsteps sounding 
fainter and fainter in the distance. Un- j i 
hurt, but shaken by the fall, his master 
rose, and, after whistling long and loud, he 1 
called, “ Captain, old boy, are you going to i 
leave me hero ? Come back.” Instantly, i 
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he heard the noble horse stop, neigh, and, 
guided only by the old familiar voice, trot 
gently back, and soon was standing close by 
him, rubbing his soft nose against his 
master's hand, who, returning the mute 
caress, sprung to the saddle, and, trusting 
to the instinct of the faithful creature, he 
threw the reins loose on his neck, and, with¬ 
out further accident, they soon arrived at the 
well-known stables, where you may be sure 
Captain was well taken care of. He lived 
many years after that, and when he died 
his master had him buried under a beautiful 
tree in a small enclosure in the park, where 
many other faithful favourites were laid, 
and which goes by the name of “The 
Graveyard of the Pets.” Some day, per¬ 
haps, I may tell you about Pilgrim, Star¬ 
light, and Ponto. And now, dear chil¬ 
dren, shall I tell you why Captain loved 
his master so, and came at his call ? Why, 
because his master loved him, and never 
allowed his pet to be ill-used or beaten, 
but always well and kindly treated him. 
So you must follow his good example, and 
never tease or hurt your pets, and then 
they will love and be fond of you; and it’s 
very nice to be loved even by Pussy or 
Dash. Marabel. 


THE DYING CHILD. 

Why do you weep ? 

I am falling asleep, 

And Jesus, my Shepherd, 

Is watching his sheep; 

His arm is beneath me, 

His eye is alx>vc; 

His Spirit within me 
Says, “ Best in my love : 

“ With blood I have bought thee, 
And washed thee from sin; 
With care I have brought thee 
My fold to be in ; 

Refreshed by still waters, 

In green pastures fed, 

Thy day has gone by; 

I am making thy bod.” 


THE TALENTS. 

(addressed to a child.) 

Have you read of the servant who hid in the 
earth 

The talent his master bad given, 

'When, by diligent use, to redouble its worth, 
He ought to have faithfully striven? 

My child, you have talents: God gave them to 
you, 

And will surely require them again. 

Take care not to waste them: if ever so few, 

Let them not have been given in vain. 

You have speech; then remember to watch your 
w;ords well, 

And let them be constant and kind: 

It may seem a small matter, but no one can tell 
The comfort a word leaves behind. 

You have time. Every minute and hour of the 

day, 

Is lent by your Father in Heaven. 

Make haste to improve, ere it passes away, 

The talent so giaciously given. 

You have influence, too, though it seems very 
small; 

Yet, in greater or lesser degree, 

You atfeet the improvement and comfort of all 
With whom you may happen to be. 

And the child who in earnest endeavours to live 
As an heir of eternity ought, 

By his silent example a lesson may give, 

Which by words he could never have taught. 

Then consider the talents entrusted to ypu, 

And may they be duly improved: 

Let your service be hearty and free, as is due 
From children so greatly beloved. 


CONTENTMENT. 

One, who had experienced a change of for¬ 
tune, said, “When I was rich I possessed 
God in all things, and now J ai£ poor I 
possess all things in God.” Contentment 
depends more on the disposition of the 
mind, than on the circumstances of our 
life. 
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We remember the 


which we did eat 


Numbers xi. 5. 
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THE POWER OP KINDNESS. in the street drop his stick, and fear to 

My little friends have all heard of the stoop to pick it up, lest he should fall? 
rhinoceros, a large animal with a skin so Have you run to help him? Then you have 
thick that nothing can penetrate it. This exerted the power of kindness. 
creature is said to be vicious, and uncertain Many a little child's love, and many an ; 
in temper, incapable of affection, and insen- old man's blessing, is lost by those who do 
sible to kindness; for though it obeys, it not see how to be kind. If you only knew 
never seems to love its keepers. A little how delightful it is to make others love 
girl was one day told this. She said, after a you, you would be glad to find an opportu- 
short pause, “ I think I know why the nity to do some service to those around 
rhinoceros does not love its keepers." Hef you. There was once a little girl standing | 

teacher asked her reason, when she said, at a window, watching the market people j 

“Because its skin is so thick that it pass her mother's house. One woman, who 
cannot feel them stroke it.” Now, my dear seemed in a hurry, had no sooner gone by 1 1 
children, that little girl was very wise : she than she fell on the footpath, which was 1 
had learned a great lesson, one that many not smoothly paved, but covered with large 11 
persons are a whole life in learning, one ' stones, fitting closely together. The little 
that many persons never learn at all. She girl did not laugh, as many children would | 
knew the power of kindness , and I want you have done: in less time than you will have 1 1 

all to know it too. I want you to be kind spent in reading this, she had told her ' | 

to all, and you will soon see the power you mother, who sat by, had run out, had 1j 
have. Meu, women, and children have not helped the poor woman to rise, and had 
thick skins, like the rhinoceros: they can spoken kindly to her. After having leaned 11 
be made to feel, when people wish to please on the child's shoulder for a short time, the j 
them. Perhaps you do not know how to woman recovered from the shock the fall j 
be kind; then I will tell you. Did you ever had given her, and thanking her for her 
see a schoolfellow out of temper, and in- help, she said, “God bless you, you will be 
dined to be vexed with every thing and a comfort to whoever you belong to.” That 
every one ? Have you ever spoken cheer- little girl is now a woman, but she has 
fully to him, and tried to make him forget never forgotten the thrill of delight that 
his anger? If you have, you have been those words produced. That child and that , ( 
exerting the power of kindness. Have you woman made each other happy. Many other 
over seen a little child weeping over a diffi- instances I could tell of the pleasure of j j 
cult lesson, or a cut finger ? Have you kindness; but I hope mv little friends will , 
given it a warm kiss, or spoken a word of find out some for themselves. Jesus Christ 
comfort ? Then you have exerted the power went about being kind: we should try to do | 

of kindness. Have you seen a little child, 1 ^o too. _ 

with bright eyes and dancing feet, hold up I _ i 

a new doll to your eyes, that you might | “I WILL,” AND 4 I WON’T.” 

know how happy she is ? Have you smiled, j Children owe respect to the aged, and 
with that little girl, and praised her doll ? . submission to those in authority over them. 
Then you have exerted tne power of kind- | “ I will” and “ I won't” are favourite ex- 
ness. Have you seen a little child, trying pressions with naughty boys and girls, and , 
in vain to reach a book from a high shelf, are the spring of those obstinate and per- ! 
or standing on her toes straining after a bell- verse tempers which shew themselves after¬ 
handle or a door-knocker which she could wards in the more positive and powerful 
not reach? Have you given her the book, I “you shall " and “you shan't .” These lead 
or rung the bell, or knocked at the door for to many varied evils ; till, instead of being 
her ? Then you have exerted the power of ornaments , not a few young people become , 
fondness. Have you ever seen an old man pests to society. 
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HONOUR TOUR PARENTS. 

How sad my mother seems to-day ! 

I ’ve caused her pain I fear, 

Or else she would not turn away 
With such a look severe. 

Perhaps at play I made a noise, 

When bidden to refrain, 

Or quarrelled o’er my childish toys 
With little sister Jane. 

T is very wrong indeed, I know, 

So troublesome to be, 

The more to one w ho loves me so, 

And is so kind to me. 

When I was sick, how close she kept 
Beside my little bed, 

And smoothed the pillow while I slept 
To ease my aching head. 

Her constant kindness and her care 
I never can repay, 

How can 1 grieve her then, or dare 
Her word to disobey ? 

I ’ll go at ouce, my faults confess, 

And pardon too implore, 

I’ll mind in future what she say s 
And never vex her more. 

C.F. 


COME! 

There’ s a voice that sweetly calletli, 
Little children come away. 

While your life is bright and sunny, 
In the morning of your day. 

Come to Jesus; He will fold you 
Closely to his tender breast, 

In the hour of danger hold you, 

Give you happiness and rest. 

When at night you shut your eyelids, 
Tightly o’er the sleepy eyes, 

Angel watchers round your pillow' 

He will send you from the skies. 
When the night of pain and sickness, 
Or the clouds of death draw near, 
He will save your heart from sadness, 
And your parting soul from fear. 


PLEASE SIR, STOP.” 

In many parts of France men are employed 
about the country selling Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments to all who are willing to buy them. 
They carry them in a box, which is sup¬ 
ported by a strap going over the neck. 
These men are called Colporteurs. It is a 
French word, which means, to carry from 
the neck. In England and Ireland, when 
such persons are employed, they are called 
by the French name. There is one who 
goes about near Dublin. One day he went 
into a house where there was a woman 
sitting. He explained to her what he had 
to sell, and repeated for her some of the 
verses out of the Testament. The woman 
did not care to listen, but, as be talked, a 
little boy came and stood beside him. 

“I wish I might have one of these good 
books,” he said : “how much are they I” 

“The cheapest Testament is twopence,” 
said the Colporteur. 

The little fellow turned away with a sigh. 
He had not so much as a halfpenny. 

The Colporteur was out one day. He had 
not gone far when lie heard the sound of 
little feet running after him, and a cry of 
“Please, Sir, stop.” It was the little hoy. 
When he came up his face beamed with joy. 

“ I prayed to God for one of those boots,” 
he said; “and I’ve found a shilling on the 
road, and no one owns it, so now, please, 
give me a Bible. ” 

“I'bave a Bible for sixpence,” said the 
Colporteur. 

“ No,” said little Dennick, “God gave me 
ihe shilling for it, and you must keep it 
all.” And away ho ran with his precious 
treasure. 

I suppose all the dear children who read 
the “Children’s Friend” possess a Bible; 
but does each one feel it is indeed a precious 
treasure ? 

FRUITS FOR FOOD. 

We present our readers with engravings of 
the principal fruits found in Europe and 
Asia. In our next, Africa and America 
will be duly represented. 
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THE ENGLISH CHILD AND THE IRISH 
BIBLE. 

There was a little English girl 
Who, as soon as she could speak, 

Had learnt to pray to Jesus, 

The lowly One and meek. 

And pardon through his blood alone, 

And grace and peace to seek. 

An ancient Irish serving-man 
Was ever at her side, 

Watching with anxious, jealous care, 

Lest evil should betide: 

For he loved the fair and gentle child 
Better than aught beside. 

And often Edith rea l to him, 

As they two sat apart, 

From that pure and blessed word, whoso light 
And love shone in her heart : 

But the English book seemed not to him 
Aught in which he had part. 

The child was grieved, until one thought 
Kindled her hopes again ; 

Cormae his native language loved, 

Could she not learn it then, 

And in the Irish Bible read 
God’s love to sinning men ? 

Full well was she repaid : the sound 
Of his own native tongue 
Was music to tho old man’s car«, 

As if an angel sung: 

With wandering, breathless eagerness 
On every word lie hung. 

God blcss’d the efforts of a child, 

His mighty grace was given; 

And, wash’d in Christ’s all-cleansing blood, 
Much loving, much forgiven, 

The aged man trod joyfully 
The narrow path to heaven. 

KING ALFRED’S DYING WORDS TO HIS 
SON. 

“My dear son, sit thee down beside me, 
and I will deliver thee true instruction. I 
feel that my hour is coming : my coun¬ 
tenance is wan. My days are almost done. 
I shall go to another world, and thou shalt 
be left alone in all my wealth. I pray 


thee, strive to be a father and a lord to thy 
people. Be thou a father to the children, 
and a friend to the widow. Comfort thou 
the poor, shelter the weak, and with all thy 
might, right that which is wrong. Govern 
thyself by law ; then shall the Lord love 
thee, and God above all things shall be thy 
reward. Call upon him to advise thee in 
all thy need, and he shall help thee in all 
thou undertakest.” 

TRYING AND FRAYING. 

“I’m sure I never can be good. 

And so there’s no use trying ; 

When Peter calls me naughty names, 

I cannot help replying. 

“ I *ve tried and tried—how oft I ’vo tried 
I’m sure I can’t remember; 

Since my birthday I’ve tried, I know, 

And that was in December. 

44 I’m sure I don’t kuow what to do”— 

44 What is my darling saying? 

How can a little child be good. 

Who never thinks of praying ? 

44 How could dear baby brother walk 
If I were not beside him ? 

He might be trying, but, you know, 

He needs a hand to guide him. 

44 Kneel down, dear child, kneel humbly down, 
Bow thy young head in meekness 
To Him, who with a Father’s heart, 

Can pity all thy weakness. 

44 Ask for his spirit in thy heart, 

To help each weak endeavour; 

Ask him ’mid snares and sins and fears, 

To be thy strength for ever.” 

TIME. 

Time is compared to a post, a ship, an 
eagle, Job ix. 25. Too many appear as 
careless as if this post had lost his speed 
and ceased to run, as if this ship were in a 
calm without motion, as if this eagle had 
leaden feet instead of wings. No time is 
yours but the present. Tho time gone 
comes no more ; the time to come may find 
you gone when it comes. 
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THE THREE SIEVES. 

“Oh mamma!” cried little Blanche Phil- J 

S >tt, “I heard such a tale about Edith 
oward. I did not think she could have 
been so naughty. One day—” 

“My dear,” interrupted Mrs. Philpott, 
“before you continue we will see if your | 
story will pass the three sieves.” 

“What does that mean, mamma?” said 
Blanche. 

“I will explain it, dear. In the first 
place, is it true ? 

“ I suppose so, mamma. I heard it from 
Miss Parry, who said a friend of Miss 
White’s told her the story; and Miss White 
is a great friend of Edith’s. ” 

“And does she show her friendship by 
telling tales of her ? In the next place, though 
you cannot prove it is true, is it kind?” 

“ I did not mean to be unkind, mamma, 
but I am afraid I was. I should not like 
Edith to speak of me as I have spoken of 
her.” 

“ And is it necessary ?” 

“No, of course, mamma; there was no 
need for me to mention it at all.” 

“Then, dear Blanche, pray that your 
tongue may be governed, aud that you may 
not indulge in evil speaking, and strive more 
and more to imitate the meekness of your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” E. W. 

THE WHEAT-FIELD. 

The Word of God says, “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand, for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.” But the heart of the la¬ 
bourer sometimes grows faint. He looks to 
see fruit before the time. 

A juvenile convert was working in Alsace 
as a Colporteur, and often his labours seemed 
to be all in vain. 

The father of this Colporteur was much 
troubled about this. ‘ 1 How my son toils 
and works,” said he; “and the hearts of 
the Jews seem to be as hard as ever.” Our 
good friend was a small farmer. The time 
of harvest had come, and he went out to 


reap his corn. The wheat looked beautiful. 
He had toiled and sown, and now he was 
about to reap a rich harvest. 

As the Jewish farmer looked at his wheat, 
the thought came into his mind—I never 
expected to see such a crop. This field 
looked as if nothing would grow in it. One 
of my neighbours said, “Ah, you will never 
get wheat to grow there.” But I went on 
ploughing, and I sowed my seed, and I 
waited with patience, and now I see what 
God has done. 

These thoughts cheered the good man. 
Was not God’s work like this wheat-field ? 
Has not the Lord promised to bless ? And 
may we not look for fruit in the Lord’s own 
good time] We are to plant and water; 
God alone can give the increase. There 
must be first the time of ploughing and 
sowing, and afterwards will come the time 
: of harvest. (See next page.) 

THAHKSGIVIHG AND PRATER. 

Mr. Cans, a Missionary at Berlin, gives 
an account of a visit he paid to a Jewish 
house when he was travelling. 

The Jew, his wife, and two children, sat 
round the table at dinner. When they had 
finished, they rose up from the table with¬ 
out saying any prayer, or thanking God for 
what they had received. The Missionary 
asked the boy if he would like to learn a 
shoit prayer, and he taught him this— 
“God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, bless this food to us.” 

The Missionary then said, “This prayer 
you ought to say before dinner. Now I 
shall give you one which you may repeat 
after dinner—‘ Let us give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good, for His mercy endureth 
for ever.’” The boy repeated this verse 
j several times. Mi*. Gans then spoke to the 
father, and told him of the blessed Lamb of 
God, and what He had done to save and 
redeem sinners. 

The Jew made no objection to all this, 
but only replied that he was not learned 
enough to understand these things. 

The Mission ary then departed, after giving 
, them some good tracts. (See next page.) 
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HOW I LOST XT FDTOEB. 

‘Be sure you don’t play with the crane,” 
said my mother to us one Christmas-day, 
after myself and my brothers had eaten our 
roast beef aud plum-pudding, and were 
going to have a game out of doors. A 
crane is a machine used at wharfs for 
raising goods from boats, and is composed 
of a large chain passing over pulleys fixed 
in a beam, and moved up and down by 
means of two cogged-wheels and a winch. 
We were spending our Christmas at my 
uncle’s. The crane was fixed in the yard 
where we were playing ; and my mother’s 
injunction was very appropriate, as it would 
be exceedingly dangerous for children to 
meddle with such a machine. But, after 
one or two games were played, we remem¬ 
bered the crane, and began to think there 
would be no harm in just winding each 
other up and down with the chain. We 
disobeyed our mother, aud having fastened 
my elder brother to the large hook at the 
end of the chain, we began to wind him up. 
I took hold of the largo wheel, and began 
to pull it round with all my strength, 
when my hand was entangled in the cogs, 
and was crushed between the cold iron 
wheels. Oh what a sight to show my 
mother ! A hand mangled in the most 
shocking manner, and covered with blood. 
The pain I suffered for weeks after, until 
my little finger was amputated, was indeed a 
just punishment for my disobedience. Even 
now, although it is nineteen years since it 
occurred, I feel the inconvenience of that 
accident. Let all boys and girls who read 
this learn to obey their parents. And if 
they are blessed with parents who fear 
Goa (as I have been), let them be careful 
not to wound their feelings by their way¬ 
wardness and disobedience, but remember 
the first commandment with a promise— 
“Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land.” H. 

As none are too wise to learn, it is a 
proof of affection to communicate useful 
hints; and a proof of wisdom to take aud 
use them, from whatever quarter they come. 


USEFUL ANNIE. 

Happy Annie! useful Annie ! 

Never cheerless, never dull; 

Toils she has, and cares how many, 

Yet a heart of gladness full 

Annie is a poor man’s daughter; 

And her tender mother had, 

Almost from a baby taught her 
That the useful are the glad. 

Soon her small hands, round and rosy, 
Learned to fill her porridge bowl; 

And to pluck the Sunday posy 
For her father’s button-hole. 

Soon to twine the sweet clematis 
Trimly round the window-sill; 

And to train the “painted ladies,”* 
And to tie the bright jonquil; 

Soon to pull the water-cresses, 

Choosing each with skill and caie, 

From the brooklet’s weedy tresses 
Tangled in confusion there. 

And as Annie older growetli, 

Cares increase on every side; 

Ilut the stream of joy still floweth. 

And its founts are multiplied. 

When the light of morning breaketh 
Early on the purple hill. 

From her pillow she upwaketb. 

While the lambs are sleeping still. 

And she moveth softly—lightly, 

Lest the baby be aroused; 

But her stop grows quick and sprightly 
When the cottage door is closed. 

With her pitcher brightly poised, 
Hastes she to the forest spring; 

Not the skylark sweeter voicM, 

As the twain in concert sing! 

Ah! she lias no time to linger 
With the woodlark by the well; 

Household duties quickly bring her 
Hack, with dearer things to dwell. 

* Sweet Peas. 
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At her touch, the eold hearth glistens 
With the searching faggot bright; 

And the wakened baby listens, 

Laughing, crowing, with delight. 

Countless duties quickly call her, 

As the hours of morning move; 

Rut her burden cannot gall her, 

For “ the yoke is lined with love. *’ 

While the idle soon grow fretful, 

Long ere noon-tide, tired aud sad, 

Annie finds, though self-forgetful, 

That the useful arc the glad ! 

Like some pleasant stream that iloweth, 
Cheering, brightening, as it goes, 

Wlxile itself but little kneweth 
Aught of all the good it does. 

Onward moves she, little guessing 
Half the solace and the cheer, 

Half the comfort and the blessing 
Which she scatters wide aud near. 

Yes, how many a flower would wither, 

If the pleasant stream be dried ! 

And how many hearts, together, 

Would lament, if Annie died ! 

THE FATHER’S PRAYER. 

A pious young man told a worthy clergy¬ 
man that he had once disobeyed his father, 
on which the good man retired into his 
room and shut the door. Curiosity led the 
boy to look through the keyhole, and he 
saw his father on his knees in prayer. He 
heard his father praying for him. This 
struck the youth to the heart: he went away 
and prayed for himself. His prayer and his 
father’s prayer were heard : the young mau 
turned to God, and became a Christian indeed. 


ANECDOTE. 

A little boy, of eleven years old, had read 
to him, by Ins mother, some very fine verses 
upon the sea. He listened with breathless 
attention, and cried out the moment she 
bad finished, “It is very grand indeed; 
but how much finer it would have been, 
mamma, had the writer added at the end, 
that God bad measured out all those waters 
with, the hollow of his handl” 


GOD IS EVER PRESENT. 

Who does not love holiday times? those 
joyous seasons when loving smiles and kind 
words greet you as plentifully as do the 
sweet flowers on this beautiful earth? It 
was during a vacation that I remember 
hearing of a child who went to one of those 
happy homes, and among all the welcomes 
that awaited her, none were warmer than 
those of her youngest brother. 

When his time for retiring came, she 
accompanied him to his little bed, and after 
the parting kiss and farewell word, was 
about to leave the room with the candle, 
when he called out, “Oh sister, don’t take 
away the light; they always leave me that.” 

She returned, bent over him, and said, 
“Surely my little brother is not frightened 
of the dark ; if he is a good boy, nothing in 
the world can hurt him.” 

“Oh, no!” said he; “and I’ve just 
thought of a verse we learnt the other day 
at school; must I say it ? 

“ I will not fear, for God is near, 

Through the dark night, as in the light.” 

“ That is beautiful,” said liis sister, “ try 
and think of it, darling.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy gently, “I will, 
and take the candle away now, sister.” 

She did so, and presently the child lay 
breathing in peaceful slumber. If any 
little children who read this simple story 
are afraid of being left in the dark, let 
them remember that their Heavenly Father 
always sees them, His wing of love is con¬ 
tinually stretched out to them, and “the 
darkness aud the light are both alike to 
Him. ” E. M. 

INTERIOR OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT 
NINGPO. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
interior of the Episcopal Church at Ningpo, 
China, at the time of the communion ser¬ 
vice. Let us thank God that the labours 
of Christian Missions amongst the Chinese 
are producing the most blessed results. 

Every month about twenty of the native 
converts meet to celebrate a Saviour’s dying 
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the fish-pond, and fell in. Her mother 
was looking out of the drawing-room win¬ 
dow, and saw Lucy sinking in the water. 
She screamed out to the servants, and they 
all rushed towards the pond, but as it was 
some distance from the house, they feared 
that poor Lucy would be drowned before 
they could reach her. A kind Providence, 
however, had interposed in her behalf. 
Bobby, a favourite dog, had plunged into 
the pond, and was struggling nobly to hold 
her up, and keep her head above the water. 
He howled for assistance. The servant- 
man soon arrived, and, grasping her arm, 
brought her safely to shore. She was carried 
to bed, and warm flannels were applied to 
her body. When the doctor arrived, he 
felt her pulse, and said she would soon be 
well. Tears of joy were in every eye, when 
these words were spoken. 

When the parents came down stairs, who 
should be waiting at the bottom, but Brave 
Bobby, wagging his tail. He got pats and 
kind words without number. Even the old 
housekeeper, who had a great aversion to 
dogs, could not help saying that she loved 
him, he was such a ‘‘good fellow,” and she 
took care to give him a better supper than 
usual. 

Bobby was now the constant companion 
of Lucy, and she called him her deliverer. 

Shortly after this affair, she was sitting 
in the garden with Bobby by her side, when 
her mother came up aud said, ‘ ‘ What makes 
you love Bobby so much, my dear V y 

u Oh, mother! because he saved me from 
death.” 

“Right, my child, I wish you to love 
him, but I am much more anxious that 
you should love and serve the great de¬ 
liverer, who gave HU life to save you. 
Can you tell me, my child, whom I mean ?” 

“Yes, mother, Jesus, who died on the 
cross to save sinners.” 

Let us pray every day, that we may be 
enabled to attend to the words of our dear 
Redeemer, “If ye love me, keep my com¬ 
mandments,” 


THE DIAHOHD. 1 

Brightly shone the sun, softly warbled the 
birds, gently blew the breeze, and sweetly 
smiled the flowers, in the morning which i 
ushered in the little lady Matilda’s ninth 
birthday. She was awoke from her slumber I 

by a little sunbeam softly kissing her eye¬ 
lids, then she lifted her head from her | 

pillow, and, partly raising herself in bed, 1 

sat in silence for several minutes, for her I 
mind was filled with happy thoughts. Pie- ! 
sently she arose, and, having dressed, she 
began to arrange the rooms in such order 
as she thought best suited the day, and as 
she expected some guests, she wished to | 
make the house look as nice as possible. 
But, of course, you will wish to know who 
the little lady Matilda was. Well, then, I 
must tell you that she was the only child j 
her parents had, and they loved her more | 
than all their riches, which were exceed- , 
ingly great They had retired from the | 
crowded scenes of the busy world to a 
secluded retreat in a beautiful village in 
the west of England. They were very kind I 
to the poor people of the village, therefore j 
thev were much beloved by them, and the 
little Matilda was the idol of the village 1 

children. So, on her birthday, all these i 

poor children, as well as their parents, 
were invited to her papa’s house, where an 
excellent dinner was provided for them, 
and afterwards the children were regaled 
with plum cake and tea. When the repast 
was finished, they went out to play on the | 
pleasant lawn before the house, and the 
little lady joined in their sports. Every i 

child was kind and agreeable ; not an angry | 

look was seen, neither was a harsh word 
spoken. | 

Now, the lady Matilda wore upon her neck I 

a most brilliant link of valuable diamonds, 
which, whilst they were at play, was by i 
accident broken, and the diamonds were I 
scattered in all directions. Every hand 
was now busied in collecting them, and 
they were all given into the hand of the 
oung lady excepting one, which was kept 
y a little boy. Now, he did not know the 
real value of the diamond, but he thought 
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it so bright and beautiful that he wished 
to make it his own. The diamonds were 
counted by Matilda’s mamma, and one only 
was found wanting, so she bade the children 
go and search again ; they went, and the 
guilty boy along with them, but no diamond 
was to be found. Then the lady inquired 
if any one of the children had kept it; so, 
when this little boy heard the inquiry being 
made, he went and hid himself in the most 
shady part of the grove, lest any one should 
see him, not remembering how the eye of 
the Almighty can pierce through the thick¬ 
est gloom, and that even the night is light 
about Him. But while he sat crouching 
and trembling with fear, he saw a small 
light gleaming out from amongst the grass, 
and although it was but the light of a glow¬ 
worm, be crept out of its way, so fearful 
was he of being discovered. When he 
thought the inquiry was ended, he returned 
to the playground, where he found each 
one full of joy and innocent mirth. But 
he was sad and dejected, and after a time 
he went and sat apart on the trunk of an 
old tree, and he covered his face with his 
hands to think of what he should do. 

At last, he resolved to restore the dia¬ 
mond ; so he drew it out of his pocket, and 
arose from his seat, but at that instant a 
moonbeam shone upon it, and caused it to 
send forth so many rays of rainbow-coloured 
light, that bis resolution was immediacy 
shaken, and again he slipped the diamond 
into his pocket. Then his conscience re¬ 
buked him, and bade him restore the gem 
to its owner; so he arose once again from 
his seat, and thought he would keep his 
hand closed, lest, if he saw it, he might 
again be tempted. But before lie had pro¬ 
ceeded many yards, he opened his hand a 
very little, just to peep at it, but as it did 
shine in the dark, ne opened his hand a 
little more, and, unfortunately, the diamond 
fell to the ground, and it shone so brightly 
amongst the grass, that he snatched it up 
hastily, and determined never to part with 
it. 

At that very moment he heard the voice of 
the little lady calling the children to follow 


her, so they, and the naughty boy also, 
followed her into the hall, where a light 
repast was spread before them ; and when 
the repast was ended, the little lady, at the 
signal of her father, arose, and going round 
the table, she presented each child with a 
shilling, which was received by them with 
thankfulness. But when she came to the 
guilty boy, he knew, he felt assured, that 
he did not deserve it, and he therefore said 
he would rather not take it. On hearing 
this, the little girl was very unhappy, for 
she thought by the paleness of his cheek, 
and the heaviness of his eye, that ho must 
be very ill. So she asked her mamma to 
let him stay there till the morning, and 
having obtained permission, she told the 
little boy that he should sleep on a soft 
bed, in a pretty chamber, and have a bright 
lamp to cheer him all night. 

But it was not a bed of down, a splendid 
apartment, or a shining lamp, that could 
tend to make him happy; the darkest cavern 
would have been more acceptable to him at 
that time; for he wished to be concealed 
from every eye. So he told the kind young 
lady he would rather go home to his mo¬ 
ther, for he was sick, and could not sleep 
unless he went home. Then she sent him 
home to his mother, and with tearful eyes 
she watched him depart, hoping his mother 
would treat him very kindly, for the inno¬ 
cent child thought it was only kind treat¬ 
ment that he wanted. But the kinder 
the treatment he received, the more un- 
happy he became, because lie knew he waq 
undeserving of the smallest favour. The 
next morning he looked at his treasure, 
but he felt so exceedingly unhappy, that he 
resolved to get rid of it in some way; so, 
after a little consideration, he went and 
buried it in a sand-hill behind his mother’s 
cottage. 

After he had done this, he felt rather 
more satisfied, because it was removed out 
of his sight; but still there was a fearful 
consciousness in his heart, that the truth 
would one day be discovered. 

(To be continued.) 
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the little boys good eight. 

The sun is hidden from our sight, 

The birds are sleeping sound ; 

*Tis time to say to all, “ Good night,’* 

And give a kiss all round. 

... Good night, my father, mother dear, 

' Now kiss your little son ; 

’ Good night, my friends both far and near ! 
r Good night to every one. 

* Good night, ye merry, merry birds, 
f Sleep well till morning light; 

Perhaps if you could sing in words, 

You would have said, “Good night.” 

To all my pretty flowers, Good night; 

You blossom while 1 sleep : 

And all the stars that shine so bright, 
With you their watches keep. 

The moon is lighting up the skies, 

The stars are sparkling there ; 

’Tis time to shut our weary eyes, 

And say our evening prayer. 

Eliza. Lee Follen. 

„ From “ Hymns and Rhymes ,” published by 

' James Hogg and Sons. 

OH THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

Life rolls on like a torrent. The past is no 
more than a dream ; the present, when wo 
think we have fast hold of it, slips through 
our hands, and mingles with the past. And 
let us not vainly imagine that the future 
will be of another quality ; it will glide by 
with the same rapidity. Some of you may 
have seen the waves of the ocean pressing 
each other to the shore. You then beheld 
an emblem of human life. O children, 
make haste thou ; and delay not one 'mo¬ 
ment ! Look unto Jesus, who alone is able 
to bless and save you to the uttermost. 

^ ADVICE. 

Solid pleasure would you know, 

While you sojourn here below ? 

^ Seek it in a Saviour’s love, 

Seek it in the joys above. 

Christ alone can make us blest, 

Je9us only gives us rest. C. D. W. 


.“THERE GO THE SWALLOWS!” 

I was standing one dull, grey afternoon in 
September, talking with a friend at the | 
door of her house, when suddenly she ex- 1 
claimed, “ There go the Swallows F* And, | 
looking up, 1 perceived a dark cloud sweep- j 
ing over our heads, moving swiftly, and 
straight as an arrow from a bow, in the 
direction of the western sky. 

It was indeed our dear friends of the long , 
summer days, taking their departure. They 
had that moment taken wing, and risen j 
into the air, and were off on their mysterious i 
flight to uuknown lands. j 

“I have been watching them,” said my 
friend, “for several days past assembling i 
on the eaves of the roof, and flying to ana i 
fro in a state of great commotion, preparing 
for their flight, and now they are gone at 
last. I wonder whether we shall ever see 1 
them again V 

We stood and watched them till they had | 
faded away into a faint speck in the distant 
sky. li Shall we ever see them again 

Strange to say, it is a known fact, that 
these extraordinary little birds are not only 
guided by some secret power, towards the 
balmy skies where winter is unknown, but I 
are actually enabled to find their way back 
to the very place in which they spent the 
summer, ana even to the very spots in 
which they built their nests. * 

I remember, when I was a child, being j 
shown a pair of swallows who had returned | 
for three years in succession fo build in a 
small closet in an old schoolhouse. They 
entered by a broken pane in the casement, | 
and they formed their nest in a corner above ‘ 
the window. They allowed of no intruders; 
and not a single young bird out of the ' 
broods that were hatched, was ever seen to 
come back to the place of its birth, after it 
had once quitted the nest. But it was 
ascertained that the old birds were always 
the same. 

Another pair of swallows I once heard of, , 
who had deserted their familyin the autumn, > 
rather than remain behind when their com- 
panions were gone, came back to the nest in 
the spring, and pulled out the dead bodies 
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ottlie poor little half-fledged birds they had 
left. Fond as they are of their little ones, 
they would sooner abandon them to perish 
with hunger, than be left behind when the 
time came for migration. 

How little we know of the wonders that 
are daily and hourly going on around us in 
what is called the “animal creation.” We 
should find it a very interesting occupation 
to study the habits and instincts of the 
living creatures which surround us ; far 
more interesting, and far more profitable, 
than the occupation in which we love so 
dearly to indulge—that of spying out the 
habits, and finding fault with the words 
and ways of our neighbours. I would 
advise you all, my children, to turn your 
attention to the beautiful birds and animals 
and insects which live with us in the world, 
and to study their curious habits and cha¬ 
racters. Many a lesson, and many an 
example, you will learn as you do so. From 
the swallows shall we not learn at least a 
lesson of humility?—that we, with all our 
intellect, and all the pains and instruction 
that have been bestowed upon us, should 
not be able to do that which these won¬ 
derful little creatures are enabled to do, by 
the instinct God has given them. 

Mrs. Vaughan. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 

Within a low-roof VI cottage 
Sat gentle Lucy Moor, 

Her chair near a latticed window, 

Facing the open door ; 

A chest of drawers behind her, 

With a pitcher of spring-time flowers ; 

Beside her, a table with books and work,— 
Companions of silent hours. 

As thus sat gentle Lucy, 

Reading with serious grace, 

In rushed young laughing Minnie, 

With flushed and sparkling face ; 

In her hand, a sunflower golden 
She eagerly held to view— 

“ Oh, tell me, sister, is not this flower 
The prettiest that ever grew ?" 


A smile glanced for a moment 
Across sweet Lucy's face. 

As she thought of delicate roses, 

And the violet’s nameless grace ; 

Of snowdrop, crocus, and lily, 

And a host of flowerets fair; 

But she said no word that might grieve the heart 
Of the glad child by her chair. 

“ There are flowers which I like better," 

She answered, “ but all are good, 

And each may unfold some lesson 
When rightly understood. 

Did you ever hear, dear Minnie, 

How this plant its name hath won ? 

'Tis because it ever from mom till eve 
Keeps turning toward the sun. 

“ Now, I often think, dear Minnie, 

That we are human flowers, 

And He is our Sun, the glorious Lord 
Who made this world of ours ; 

And so, from the plant you bring me, 

This lesson we may learn,— 

Like it, through all life’s changing day, 

Toward Him, our Sun, to turn. 

“ You may run away now, darling, 

For I know you long for play ; 

But think, when you see this flower 
Of the lesson we learned to-day. 

And may you and I, sweet sister, 

Till life’s passing hours are done, 

With trustful heart and with stedfast eye 
Keep turning to the Sun.” 

S. S. E. 


CRUELTY. 

Some years ago, several persons saw a young 
man approach the river Seine, in Paris, 
with the intention of drowning his dog. 
Having rowed into the stream, he threw 
the dog into the water. The poor creature 
attempted to climb up the side of the boat, 
but bis cruel master pushed him back with 
the oars. In doing this, he himself fell 
into the water, and would have been 
drowned, had not his faithful dog laid hold 
of him, and kept him above water till assist¬ 
ance arrived, when his life was saved. 
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FRUITS FOR FOOD. 

We now give our readers engravings of the 
principal fruits found in Africa and America. 
We hope that many of our young friends 
will make good use of their paints and 
brushes, and colour the four engravings we 
have now given of Fruits for Food. 


a child’s xmor. 

44 A new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh.” — 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 26 . 

44 I’m hut a little child, mamma; 

How many sins have I ? 

Can I remember all my sins ? 

And count them if I try ?” 

14 When you can count the stars, my child, 
And count the leaves that lio 
All scattered o’er the autumn fields, 
Beneath the autumn sky; 

44 When you can count how many hairs 
Are waving round your head, 

And tell how many grains of sand 
Lie in the ocean’s bed; 

4 4 When you can count the drops of dew 
That greet the morning sun, 

Then you may try to number too 
The sins that you have done.” 

44 But you have always loved me so, 

And called me 4 little dear 
And sure I’ve not been naughty more 
Than ten times in a year. ” 

44 I’ve trained thee as a garden plant, 

And called thee 4 little dear ;* 

And wept to see the fruit of sin 
Ripe ten times in a year. 

44 But God looks on the heart, my child, 

And reads the thoughts within; 

And every thought that rises there 
Is foolishness and sin." 
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4 4 Can God give me another heart, | 

And take the bad away, I 

That I may never naughty be, j 

But love Him every day?” j 

4 4 Yes, God can cleanse your sinful thoughts, j 
And all your heart renew; 

And often I have prayed for thia # 

But you must ask it too.” 

44 Lord, pity me, a little child, 

And teach me how to pray; 

And tho' I cannot count my sins, 

Lord, take them all away. 

4 4 Renew my heart, and make me thine, 

And keep me till I die; 

For of my youth thou art the guide, 

4 My Father,’ I will cry.” 


JE8US AND LITTLE CHILDREH. 

There is a world where Jesus reigns, 
A world of peace above, 

Where angels sing in sweetest str ains 
Of His redeeming love. 

And children, too, will join to bless 
The precious Saviour’s name, 

Clothed in His perfect righteousness, 
And saved from sin and shame. 

Yet all, alas ! will not be there, 

For some will slight His grace : 

Now though He calls, they do not care 
To turn and seek His face. 

He says to all, 44 Como unto me, 

And I will give you rest 

Oh ! linger not, but haste to be 
With His salvation blest. 

The fairest roses quickly die, 

The leaves must all decay; 

And, little reader, you and I 
As surely fade away. 

Then let us early 4 4 watch and pray,” 
And seek the things above : 

And may the Spirit day by day 
Reveal a Saviour's love. 
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THE SPRING BIBB’S LESSON. 

Thou ’rt up betimes, my little bird! 
And out this morning early, 

For still the twining bud is closed, 

And still the grass is pearly. 

Why rise so soon, thou little bird? 

Thy soft warm nest forsaking, 

To brave the dull cold morning sky, 
While day is scarcely breaking? 

Ah, thou art wise, thou little bird! 

For fast the hours are flying, 

And this young day, but dawning now, 
Will soon, alas, be dying. 

I’ll learn of thee, thou little bird! 

And slothful habits scorning, 

No longer sleep youth’s dawn away, 

Nor waste life’s precious morning. 

C. F. 


FATAL SABBATH PLEASURE. 

One LordVday morning, six young men 
took a boat and a waterman, on a party of 
pleasure, to Richmond. Upon their arrival 
there, they stayed a considerable time, and 
became intoxicated. When on their return 
they reached Old Swan Stairs, Thames 
Street, between seven and eight o’clock, 
Beane, the waterman, made for the shore ; 
but, on attempting to land them, they began 
to swear in a shocking manner, declaring 
that they would not pay him for his day’s 
work, unless he would take them through 
London Bridge. The waterman, finding 
they were resolute, and fearing they would 
carry their threat into execution, consented 
to their wishes, and accordingly put off his 
boat. He had, however, only just entered 
beneath the arch when the boat became 
u nmanag eable and upset, precipitating the 
whole party into the water. Assistance was 
speedily obtained, but we regret to state 
that two out of the six unhappy young men 
sank to rise no more. 


« mbkr the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. ” 


PUNISHMENT OF LIARS. 

When Aristotle, who was a Grecian philo¬ 
sopher, and the tutor of Alexander the 
Great, was once asked what a man could 
gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, 
“not to be credited when he shall tell the 
truth.” On the contrary, it is related, that 
when Petrarch, an Italian Poet, a man of 
strict integrity, was summoned as a witness, 
and offered in the usual manner to take an 
oath before a court of justice, the judge 
closed the book, saying, “As to you, Pe-* 
trarch, your word is sufficient.” From tho 
story of Petrarch, we may learn how great 
respect is paid to those whose character for 
truth is established ; and from the reply of 
Aristotle, the folly as well as wickedness of 
lying. In tho country of Siam, a kingdom 
of Asia, he who tells a lie is punished, ac¬ 
cording to law, by having his mouth sewed 
up. This may appear dreadful; but no 
severity is too great against one who com¬ 
mits so great a sin. We read likewise that 
God Almighty struck Ananias and Sap- 
phira dead, for not speaking the truth. 
Read Acts v. 


A LITTLE GIRL’8 ANSWER, 

A teacher to his scholars said, 

“ If I could give to you 
A bright and costly golden crown, 

What would you with it do ?” 

One little boy thus answered him— 

“ If it were given to me, 

My father should the treasure keep 
Till I a man should be.” 

“A coach and horses I would buy, 
Another boy replied, 

“ And, like a gentleman, I would 
About the country ride.” 

A little girl then meekly said, 

“ If such a prize were mine, 

I’d cast it at the Saviour’s feet, 

And say, ‘My Lord, ’tis thine.’” 

J. Dore. 
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THE FAITHFUL BOG. | 

A shepherd had driven part of his flock to 
a neighbouring fair, leaving his dog to watch 
the remainder, during that day and the j 
next night, expecting to revisit them in the ! 
morning. Unfortunately, however, when 
at the fair, the shepherd forgot both his ! 
dog and sheep, and did not return home till 
the morning of the third day. His first 
inquiry was, whether his dog had been 
visited? The answer was, “No.” “Then 
he must be dead,” replied the shepherd, j 
with a tone and gesture of anguish ; “for 
I know he was too faithful to desert his 
charge.” He instantly repaired to the 
heath. The dog had just sufficient strength 
remaining to crawl to his master’s feet and 
express his joy at his return, and almost 
immediately after expired. 

How many young people there are who 
prove unfaithful to their duty, even when 
a slight temptation is offered to them. The 
Bible brings forward the conduct of animals 
to reprove the sinfulness of man. “The 
ox knowetli his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib : but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.” (Isa. i 3.) 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOE CHILDREN. 

The Bible records the histories of many 
who sought the Lord in the days of their 
youth. They shew us how soon the Lord 
can work upon the hearts of children, and 
lead them to seek after the God of David. 
We also find the account of Samuel, who 
lived in earlier times ; and of Joseph, who 
lived earlier still. In the New Testament 
the instance of John the Baptist is veiy 
remarkable; and also that of Timothy, in 
whose case the pious care and instructions 
of his mother Lois, and his grandmother 
Eunice, were so blessed, that from a child 
he knew the Scriptures. 

In later times we have King Edward VI. 
who for his piety was called the modern 
Josiah. Under the care of that devoted 
follower of Christ and eminent martyr, 
Archbishop Cranmer, he early imbibed the 
love of Christ, and fell asleep in Jesus at 
the age of seventeen. 


In humbler life many instances have been 
recorded : some very striking ones may be 
found in the well-known “Token for Chil¬ 
dren,” written by that faithful minister of 
the Gospel, the Rev. J. Janeway. I have 
also seen similar instances. I knew a child 
whose parents were very poor, and who 
himself suffered from constant pain and 
disease ; he was taught in a Sunday school, 
and God blessed the instructions he re¬ 
ceived, so that he became a follower of 
Christ, and grew in the knowledge and love 
of the Saviour. He was so happy, and 
spoke in such a pleasing and affecting man¬ 
ner of the mercies he received, that I thought 
it a pleasure to attend this poor sick child, 
to listen to what he had to say of the love 
of Christ, and to observe the effect of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit upon his heart 
My dear children, consider how excellent 
and lovely must that Saviour be, whose 
presence could give peace and happiness to 
a poor boy, lying at the point of death, in 
a poor room, in a dark alley, and in want 
of almost every comfort. Such instances 
as these afford the strongest encouragement 
to young children who desire to seek the 
Lord, “the God of David,” while they are 
yet young. 

Let my little reader ask himself, or her¬ 
self, ‘ ‘ Am I seeking God in the days of my 
youth ? Do I love Christ with all my 
heart ? Am I prepared for early death, if 
it should please God soon to call me hence f* 

A GENTLE TEMPER. 

Sweet it is to sec a child 
Tender, merciful and mild; 

Ready, even to a worm, 

Acts of kindness to perform. 

God is love, and never can 
Bless or love a cruel man ; 

Mercy rules in every breast, 

Where the Spirit is a guest 

We ourselves to mercy owe 
Our escape from endless woe, 

And the merciless in mind 
Shall themselves no mercy find. 
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“I LOVE GOD MUCH MORE.” 

You love m amma, don’t you, my darling V 
said a young mother as she bent over her 
child that was just awaking out of sleep. 

“Yes,” murmured the half-sleeping child, 
“but I love God much more;” and, turn¬ 
ing round on her pillow, she fell fast asleep 
again. 

O that we may all, whether sleeping or 
waking, be able to give the same answer: 
41 Yes, I love you all on earth, but I love 
God much more!” 


A SORROWFUL STORY. 

ADDRESSED TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Dear children, I hope we may find very many 
Who will not refuse to contribute a penny, 

To help the poor little ones now in distress, 
With nothing to eat, and a thin shabby dress. 

They used to be merry, and running about, 
Could hop, skip, and jump, or could whistle 
and shout; 

They went to their school, and were learning 
so well, 

They knew A, B, C, and were trying to spell. 

They saw pretty pictures hung upon the wall, 
Of Jesus, and Mary, and Peter, aud Paul; 

And when it was Sunday they loved to be told 
Of all that went on with good people of old. 

But now there’s no money to pay for the school, 
Nor shoes for their feet, be it ever so cool; 

So they sit in a comer so pale and so sad, 

Aud wish that there were any food to be haa. 

Sometimes a kind visitor opens the door, 

Aud spreads out before them a beautiful store; 
She brings them some garments, some soup or 
some bread; 

And oh, how delighted they are to be fed! 

I wish you could see how they seize on their 
plate, 

And hardly know how for a moment to wait. 

It is not their fault that the money is gone, 
Their fathers and mother get up in the mom, 


And try to earn something, if only a mite; 

But no one employs them from morning to 
night. 

The mills are shut up, for the times are so bad, 
Aud the cotton they spun is no more to be had. 

Now you, little children, whose comforts 
abound, 

Just see if a penny or two can be found; 

Give up the next plaything, or orange, or sweet, 
Aud try to help those who have nothing to eat. 

Then when you lie down on your pillow at night, 
’Twill be with a feeling of grateful delight, 

That you have been able, as far as you could, 
To follow the steps of HIM who Hid good. 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 

1 Peter ii. 7. 

Precious is the name of Jesus, 

Who can half its worth unfold ? 

Far beyond angelic praises, 

Sweetly sung to harps of gold. 

Precious as the Mediator, 

By the Father raised on high ; 

Precious, when He took one nature, 
Laid His awful glory by. 

Precious, when to Calvary groaning, 
He sustain’d the cursed tree ; 

Precious, when His death atoning, 
Made an end of sin for Thee. 

Precious in His death victorious, 

He, the Host, of hell o’erthrows; 

In His resurrection glorious, 

Victor crown’d o’er all His foes. 

Precious, Lord, beyond expressing, 
Are Thy beauties all divine : 

Glory, honour, power, and blessiug, 
Be henceforth for ever Thine ! 


THE LITTLE BOYS PRAYER. 

We onoe knew a little motherless child just 
five years old. One day his papa and sister 
had gone out and left him with a new Irish 
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servant. When his bed-time drew on, he 
called the girl upstairs, saying, “Come, 
Rhoda, it is time to go to bed; but we 
have had no family prayer. You are the 
oldest; I cannot go to bed before we have 
had prayer, so you must please pray.” 

“1 pray!” said the girl, “ I cannot pray. ” 

“On, but you must, because you are the 
oldest.” 

On her again refusing, “Then,” he said, 
“ kneel down, and I will try.” 

They knelt, and he prayed in the follow¬ 
ing words— 

“Lord, we thank thee for all the good 
things thou hast given us this day, and I 


beg thee to bring home my father and my 
sister safe,” then he stopped. “There,” 
after a pause he said, “I have done my 
best, and we must say the rest to God, when 
we get to bed ; 1 shall.” 



Packets by Post.- Four copies of the 
“ Children's Friend" may be had, po*t frtt, 
for twelvemonths, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, by remitting four shillings in 
stamps, to Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and 
IIalliday, M Fleet Street, London ; or to 
8. W. Partridge, No. y Paternoster Row, 
Loudon. 

The Volumes of the New Series for 1861-SJ, 
with about 100 Engravings in each, may be 
had in Illustrated Covers, price la. fid. yach 
Plain Cloth, 2s. Gilt Edges, 2s. (kL 
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THE ORPHANS. 


One day a stranger went into the bury- he beheld three children around a newly- 
log-ground of a pretty little village, where made grave. The eldest of the group was 
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busily engaged in placing plants of turf 
about it, while a girl, who appeared a year 
or two younger, held in her apron a few 
roots of wild flowers. The third child, still 
younger, was sitting on the grass, watching 
with thoughtful look the movements of the 
other two. They were busily planting 
flowers around the head of the grave, when a 
stranger addressed them— 

“ Whose grave is this, children, about 
which you are planting flowers ?” 

“ Mother’s grave, Sir,” said the child. 

“ And did your father send you to plant 
those flowers around your mother’s grave?” 

“No, Sir; father lies here too, and little 
Willie, and sister Jane.” 

“When did they die V 
“ Mother was buried a fortnight yester¬ 
day, Sir, but father died last winter ; they 
all lie here.” 

“ Then who told you to do this V 
“Nobody, Sir.” 

“ Then why do you do it ?’ 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, 
but the stranger looked so kindly at them, 
that at length the eldest replied, as the 
teaTS started to her eyes, 

“ Oh, we do love them, Sir !” 

“Then you put these grass turfs and 
wild flowers where your parents are laid, 
because you love them V 

“Yes, Sir,” they all eagerly replied. 
What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children honouring deceased 
parents? Never forget the dear parents 
who loved and cherished you in your infant 
days. Ever remember their parental kind¬ 
ness ! Honour their memory by doing those 
things which you know would please them 
were they now alive, by a particular regard 
to their dying commands, and carrying on 
their plans of usefulness ! Are your parents 
spared to you? Ever treat them as you 
will wish you had done when you stand a 
lonely orphan at their graves. How will a 
remembrance of kind, affectionate conduct 
towards those departed friends then help to 
soothe your grief and heal your wounded 
heart! 


A TEXT A DAT. 

A father taught his child to say 
A text at breakfast every day, 

And ere at night he went to bed I 

Again the little text was said ! (| 

Friend, have you tried this simple plan ? I 
If not, now do, I’m sure you can : ! J 

The youngest child will like to learn, l 
And say its little text in turn. 

Begin betimes to sow good seeds, 

Or soon you ’ll sec the noisome weeds; 

How easy thus to teach a child, I 

To be, like JESUS, meek and mild ! 

While you are telling “ GOD is LOVE," . 
He ’ll pour His blessing from above ; 

And while you thus your children train, 
He’ll send His grace like early rain. 

’Ti8 easy work, if you begin, 

In early days to wean from sin ; 

Then teach your children every day 
At least one little text to say ! 

J. S. 


THE TRAP AND THE YOUNG HOUSE. 

In a crack near the cupboard, with daintier 
provided, 

A certain young mouse, with her mother, re¬ 
sided ; 

So securely they lived in that snug, quiet spot, 

Any mouse in the land might have envied their 
lot. 

But one day the young mouse, who was given 
to roam, 

Having made an excursion some way from her 
home, 

On a 6udden returned, with such joy in h«*r 
eyes, 

That her grave, sedate parent expressed some 
surprise. 

“0 mother !” said she, “the good folks of th^ 
house, 

I’m convinced have not any ill-will to a mouse; 

And those tales can’t be true yon always at? 
telling, 

For they have been at such pains to construct 
us a dwelling. 
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I The floor is of wood, and the walls are of wire, 

! Exactly the size that one’s comforts require; 

J And I’m sure that wc there should have nothing 
| to fear, 

I If ten cats, with their kittens, at once should 
| appear. 

! And then they have made such nice holes in 
I the wall, 

I One could slip in and out with no trouble at 
| ail; 

1 But forcing one’s self through such crannies as 
l these, 

I Always gives one’s poor ribs a terrible squeeze. 

j But the best of all is, they’ve provided us well, 

( With a laige piece of cheese of most exquisite 
| smell; 

’Twas so nice, I had in my head to go through, 

| When I thought it my duty to come and fetch 
you.” 

“Ah! child,” said the mother, “believe, I 
entreat, 

i Both the cage and the cheese are a terrible cheat; 

Do not think all that trouble they take for our 
j good; 

* They would catch us and kill us all there, if 
I they could, 

' As they’ve caught and killed scores, and I 
never could learn 

That a mouse who once entered did ever re¬ 
turn !” 

Let the young people mind what the old jteople 
say t 

And when danger is near them , keep out of the 
way. 


THE LOST THIMBLE. 

“Whlv I was a little girl, for days and 
weeks I had been talking about going to 
see my grandmother. ‘ Eliza/ said my 
mother, 4 you must see how much you can 
aid your grandmother, for she is so blind 
that she can hardly see to help herself/ 

“ So when I had travelled a great jour¬ 
ney, as it seemed to me, I reached the 
Douse in which my grandmother lived. 
She received me most kindly, though I 
-tliought she had not much to say. 


‘/The morning after my arrival, I in¬ 
quired what I could do, adding that ‘I 
could sew very well.’ 

“ ‘I am glad of it, child/ sai l my grand¬ 
mother. c Here are some towels to hem. I 
can’t eee to sew, and it will be a real help 
to me.’ 

“So down I sat and began to work. I 
sewed very patiently for an hour, perhaps, 
when I thought I would rest a few moments 
by running out in the garden. No sooner 
said than done. In a trice I was under 
the cherry-tree. By-and-by my conscience 
told me that I ought to go back to my 
sewing. I hastened back, but oh ! my 
distress when I found that my thimble 
was lost! How could I now aid my poor 
blind grandmother ? I ran back, looked 
‘everywhere,’ but could not find it! What 
should I do? Without it I could not sew, 
could not aid my grandmother, could not 
keep my promise to my mother, could not 
satisfy my conscience, could not be happy. 
Then I said to myself, ‘God knows where 
my thimble is, and He can show me.’ I 
remembered that Christ has said, ‘Ask and 
ye shall receive.* So I hastened to my little 
room, and when I had shut the door, I 
kneeled down and prayed most earnestly 
that God would help me to find my thimble. 
Then I remembered that faith without 
works is dead, and that I must work as 
well as pray. I arose from my knees, ran 
back to the cherry-tree, and there the first 
thing I saw was my thimble! I took it 
up, with a thankful heart, and went back 
to my work. 

“That was a long time ago! but it made 
an impression upon me which I have never 
forgotten. It has led me, when in trouble 
and difficulty, to carry all my troubles to 
God, and to plead the promise, ‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive.* I know' that, as a story, 
it is not much; but for many years, when 
in doubt, when I did not know what to do, 
a voice seemed to whisper, ‘ Remember the 
lost thimble !’ and I have learned to cast 
all my cares on Him who careth for us.** 

pray without ceasing 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. XXIII. 
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Isaiah ii. 7, 8. 
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he is hungry, and his strength failet.h: he drinketh no water, and is faint. 




according to the beauty of a man ; that it may remain in the house. 

Isaiah xliv. 12, 13. 
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THE HYMN AND THE APPLE. 

\ V fW \"\ I / // ATHER, I am 

MwJfiV V«IK/ : ])r"' V ‘rs* 

there i»aa u^it 

little girl. All who knew her used to say 
what a quick child she was. Her parents 
were exceedingly fond of her, and when she 
was in her eighth year, they sent her to 
what they considered a good school. 

Lizzie had been away six months, and 
was home for the Midsummer holidays. 
Her parents were delighted with her; and 
her two brothers and sister seemed to yield 
up every thing for her pleasure, while she 
in return, entertained them all with some¬ 
thing she had learnt or done at school. 

“ Father, ’ she said, on one occasion, as 
she sat upon his knee, “ we all learn Watts’s 
Hymns at our schooland then, with deep 
earnestness, she repeated several. 

Now, it happened a few days after that, 
some early apples were gathered from the 
garden, and Lizzie much wished to have one, 
but her mother said, “ My darling, I cannot 
give you one ; there are not many, and 
I wish to send them all away as a present. 
You shall have some of the next we gather.” 
Lizzie appeared disappointed, and staid be¬ 
hind in the garden, while the basket of rich 
fruit was carried into the house, and placed 
upon a table in the parlour. Several hours 
passed by. The sun, in rich splendour, 
tempted all into the garden ; and the sounds 
of merry voices echoed all around. Lizzie 
was not in the happiest mood, and when 


tired with her play, she sauntered slowly 
back to the house. She was not there long, 
before she found that she was alone, and, 
as though some sudden thought flashed 
into her mind, she hastened to the parlour 
door. In an instant it was opened, and 
she crept softly to the basket of fruit. 
Lizzie’s hand was upon it, but seeming to 
hesitate, she looked timidly round the room 
to see that no one was watching her, then 
glancing quickly at the apples, she took 
one in her hand and turned to go. All of 
a sudden, Lizzie stopped. No sound had 
fallen upon her ear, yet her little cheeks, 
rosy with health and excitement, turned 
pale, and the folds of her frock showed how 
she trembled. If she had held a serpent, 
she could not have thrown it down more 
quickly than she returned the stolen apple 
to the basket, and, clasping her little hands 
together, tears filled her large blue eyes, as 
she exclaimed— 

“ Guard my heart, 0 God of heaven,. 

Lest I covet what’s not mine ; 

Lest I take what is not given, 

Guard my heart and hands from sin.” 

How well, indeed, had the children been 
taught tlieir hymns at the school where 
Lizzie went. This one verse, with all its 
deep power, stopped that young child in 
the moment of strong temptation ; and who 
shall say what effect it had upon the whole 
of her future life. She is a woman now, 
and has had many temptations, and perhaps 
the hymns of her childhood have helped 
her more than once. 

Children, store your minds with beautiful 
hymns, ana, above all, always stop and ask 
God to keep you right when you are tempted 
to do wrong. 

Many a wandering youth has been brought 
back both to home and heaven by his sin- 
burdened heart remembering the hymns of 
his childhood. 

And many an aged sinner, with energies 
all frozen, has yielded up his cold heart to 
the remembrance of his mother’s knee, the 
little hands closed in prayer, and the re¬ 
turning words of the child’s hymn. 
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Every other word was forgotten, but the 
hymns of his childhood lingered still, and 
brought him at last to the Saviour. 

Alice Somerton. 


MOBBING THOUGHTS, 

| ON HEARING A LARK SING IN THE AIR, AFTER 
SEEING THE PICTURE BY “HICKS" IN THE 
‘‘CHILDREN’S FRIEND ” FOR JULY 1863. 

The sun has risen brightly; 

The lark is mounting high, 

, To chant its morning carol 

; Beneath the deep blue sky. 

J It left its helpless nestlings, 

To seek their daily food, 

I But first it sings the praises 

; Of God its Maker good. 

*T is thus that I would rise up; 
i ’Tis thus each day begin, 

I Ih seeking my Creator 

Who guards my soul from sin. 

“ My soul, 0 soar up heavenward 
“ Upon the wings of prayer; 

‘ ‘ Fly towards the Sim of glory, 

“ Thy Saviour bright and fair!” 

“ Lord Jesus! listen to me, 

“ Just like that little bird 
“ A daily portion needing !” 

I cried—the Saviour heard ! 

“ My uresence shall be with tlice, 

“ By me thou shalt be fed, 

(That blccsed Saviour answered) 

“ / am thy ‘daily Bread !’ ” 

S. T. S. 


HOW CAN YOU BEST YOUB HALFPENNY 
SPEND 1 

How can you best your halfpenny spend ? 
The sweetmeats soon depart ? 

Procure a Missionary Box ; 

"Twill yield you joy at heart, 

For every coin therein you place 
Will help to spread the news of grace. 


CRUELTY. 

There’s not a creature God has made 
For which He does not care, 

For God is full of love to all, 

And insects have their share. 

So if in thoughtlessness we take 
One creature’s life away, 

'Twill be recorded in God's book 
Against the judgment day. 

Flora. 

wvwvvwwvvvvw 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

God is so good that Ho will hear, 

Whenever children humbly pray: 

He always lends a gracious ear, 

To what the youngest child can say. 

His own most holy book declares 
He loves good little children still; 

And that He answers all their prayers. 

Just as a tender father will. 

He will not scorn an infant tongue, 

That thanks Him for His mercies given ; 
And when by babes His praise is sung, 

Their cheerful songs ascend to heaven. 

Come, then, dear children, trust His word, 
And seek Him for your friend and guide ; 
Your little voices null be heard, 

And you shall never be denied. 


“A lighted lamp,” writes M‘Cheyne, 
“ is a very small thing, and it burns calmly 
and without noise, yet it giveth light to ail 
who are in the house.” And so there is a 
quiet influence which, like the flame of a 
scented lamp, fills many a home with light 
and fragrance. 

| Let your light so shine before men that they 
| may see your good works, and glorify your 
I Father which is in heaven. 
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THE DIAMOND. it enjoyed ; and then did his sin appear j 

(Concluded from page 131.) greater than ever. He watched the lamb 

Several weeks passed away, during which as it went slowly along the valley, now | 
time the boy went every day, to see if there staying in the bright su nshin e to eat of the 
was any change in the spot where he had tender herbage, now walking in the shadow j 
hid the diamond. One night there came of the high green trees. Happy little lamb! 
a very heavy fall of rain, and the next how did the boy wish that his heart was as 
morning, when ho went to the sand hill, innocent and as pure as was thine. Then 
there lay the dia mond uncovered, and the boy rose up from his seat with a deter- 
shining like a beautiful star. Had it been mination in his mind that, when the night 
the eye of a serpent, it could not have should come, he would take back the 
gleamed more fearfully upon him ; his head diamond to its owner. The sun was gone 
grew dizzy, his hi-art beat high against his down, and the moon shone clearly in the 
bosom, and his whole body trembled like a heavens, when he set out. He walked 
leaf before a storm, for the arrow of con- slowly along the vallev, and across the field 
science pierced his soul, and told him his which led to the Lady Matilda's dwelling, 
fault could not for ever be concealed. At When he was come near to the house, he 
last he took up the diamond, and placing it took out the jewel to look at it once more, 
in his bosom, walked slowly towards his ©re he parted with it for ever; but the 
mother's cottage. It was a bright beaming moment he beheld it his courage forsook 
day ; the sky was clear and serene ; not him, and he could not give up the beautiful 
even the tiniest cloud was seen thereon ; but insignificant gem. He walked to and 
for the smile of the sun seemed so to extend fro many times, first resolving to restore 
across that wide, wide sky, as to leave no the diamond, then again determining to keep 
space for even the shadow of a cloud; and a it. At length he ascended a little hill, ana 
little breeze went singing to the flowers, a sitting down on the grass, he began to wipe 
little breeze that sang of nothing but joy ; the large drops of perspiration from his 
and there was a small beautiful bird sitting brow, and to wonder why he had broken 
on the branch of a tree, and its little throat his resolution. There he sat, a weak and 
swelled, and it warbled such a song of rap- sorrowful child, and if he heard the rustling 
ture, as would have filled almost any little of a leaf, or the sighing of the breeze, it 
child’s heart with the same rapturous de- seemed like the reproach of his guilty 
light; and there was a spring of clear water conscience. At length he went home, and 
which flowed past the cottage, and by its sad were the thoughts of his heart, 
side grew many sweet and delicate Wild Day after day passed, and the boy's 
flowers, which bowed down their heads as cheek became paler, and his spirit more 
if listening to the warbling of that little dejected. His mother, being fearful for 
spring of pearly water ; and the boy sat on his health, sent him to pay a visit to his 
a stone at the edge of the brook ; but none aunt, who lived a few miles away from their 
of those blessed sights or sounds had the village. Now his aunt had one little boy, 
power to make glad his heart, for there about two years younger than his cousin; 
was no peace in his bosom. While he yet and when this little boy saw the pale cheek 
sat upon the stone, there came trotting up and downcast eye of his cousin, he felt very 
to the spring a snow-white lamb. It stooped unhappy. One day the elder boy went out 
its head and drank of the water, and tasted alone to converse with his own naughty 
of the sweet flowers, and then drank again, heart; the younger boy, missing him, went 
and when it had done, it lifted its meek face out immediately, in search of him. Long 
towards heaven. Then the heart of the did he seek, but it was not until two hours 
boy was touched, for he fancied the lamb were past, that he found him, where, as ho 
was thanking its Creator for the blessings chanced to peep through the branches of a 
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shady tree, he saw his cousin gazing on 
something he held in his hand, and heard 
him say, in a sorrowful tone, “I shall 
never be happy till the diamond is restored 
to its owner.” 

Then said the little boy, ‘ 1 Are you happy, 

! my cousin ?” 

“No,” he replied, while a large tear 
trembled on his eyelid. 

“Then,” said the little boy, taking his 
I hand, “let us pray to God to make you 
happy.” 

“God will not make me happy yet,” 
said the boy. “ No, not yet.” 

“Why not yet V asked his cousin. 

“Oh!” he answered, “because I have 
| stolen —stolen a diamond!” and as he spoke 

I he drew the bright gem from his bosom, 
exclaiming, “Oh, that I were near the deep 
sea, that I might bury it beneath its 
waters!” 

“Nay,” said the little boy, “that would 
not do; you must take it back to its owner, 
and I’ll ask leave to go with you, and then 
I shall see you made happy.” 

After some thought, the boy agreed to 
go; so the little fellow, without telling his 
mother the reason, asked permission to go 
home with his cousin for a few days, and 
having obtained consent, away they went 
together. On the evening of the same day, 
they went to the lady’s house, where, with 
many tears, the boy confessed his fault, 
restored the diamond, iVith a promise to 
steal no more, and he was forgiven. Then 
did these two little boys depart, and when 
they came to a lonely spot, they knelt down 
on the green turf, asked forgiveness of G<*d, 
and oh! how much happier did the elder 
one feel when he arose, for the load was 
removed from his bosom, the load under 
which he had bowed so low , for that small 
diamond had pressed on his heart like a 
ponderous weight, and yet he had carried it 
in his bosom. And thus do we often carry 
in our hearts some favourite sin, which 
causes us a great deal of grief and pain; and 
many times do we resolve to give it up, and 
in our own strength we strive to do so ; but 
where is our strength? Alas! we have 


none. We must never expect to do any 
thing rightly, without first asking the 
assistance and the blessing of God. 


“BE 8THX.”—Ps. xlvi. 10. 

Sweet children in the schoolhouse play’d 
As only children can; 

No Future and no Past dismay’d 
Their hearts as round they ran ; 

When hist, a dull increasing sound, 

Swells on the ear apace— 

A shifting vapour circles round, 

And stops the sportive race: 

While on each brow alights a dread 
Making youth’s blood retire, 

As by each trembliug lip is said 
The awful word of “Fire !” 

And soon the race of sports is turn'd 
To earnest race for life; 

The call to stay is quickly spurn’d 
In the mad panic’s strife. 

One little maid alone remain’d, 

Her head upon her breast— 

The rising tear, but half restrain’d, 

Spoke Fright by Will represt; 

While the soft glancing of her eyes 
Tow’rds heav’n above the flame, 

Spoke of the courage Faith supplies 
To the most shrinking frame. 

The raging flames subdu’d at length, 

Order and peace regain’d. 

The child is question’d what the strength 
Her spirit thus sustain’d ? 

“ My Father bade me,” she replied, 

“ When Fire should threaten ill, 

Not to seek flight whate’er betide, 

But patiently Be Still!” 

Sweet child! your words arc words of gold 
To Christians one and all, 

For they the care of duty hold 
Whenever ills befall. 

“ Our Father ” knows what way is best 
For children in his school, 

And if by fi’ry trials prest, 

“ Be Still ” must be their rule. 


Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him.—Ps. xxxvii. 7. 
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A SKETCH AT 1DBUT. 

We should bo not a little surprised, in 
England, to see au officer in his regimentals 
occupying the pulpit of one of our places of 
worship, and ministering to the congrega¬ 
tion. Such sights, however, are occasion¬ 
ally to be seen in India. A friend who re¬ 
turned from India two years ago, told the 
writer that on one occasion, whilst staying 
at Mirut—a large town and military station 
in Northern India—upon going one Sunday 
morning into the Missionary chapel, for the 
purpose of attending divine worship, ho 
was struck by seeing an officer in his regi¬ 
mentals reading the service in the desk, as 
represented in our engraving on the oppo¬ 
site page, aud who afterwards preached 
a sermon to an attentive congregation of 
native hearers. This officer was celebrated 
for his gallant conduct in the victories 
which the English troops had won in the 
war with the Sikhs, and had had his troop 
given him in consequence. Nothing could 
be more grave or decorous than the manner 
in which the service was conducted on the 
occasion. 

It appeared that the Missionary, the Rev. 


R. M. Lamb, had gone to preach at an out- 
station near the town, and had obtained , 
the assistance of his pious officer friend to 
conduct the service at the Mission chapel 
in his absence. 

In a variety of ways the officers of the I 
army in India are able to help our Missio- 1 
nary work, and it is delightful to think that 
not a few of them take great pleasure in i 
doing so .—The Church Missionary Juvenile 
Instructor 


CHRIST AS A SAVIOUR. 

Dear children, commit yourselves to Jesus 
as your Saviour. He is mighty to save. 
What encouragement! He is willing to 
save. More encouragement still! He \cails 
to save. He stretches out his hand all the 
day long. He is ready to save note. Are 
you ready to ask him to save? May the 
Holy Spirit enable you to cry and pray, 
“Lord, save—Lord, save me from sin, from 
Satan, from hell. Oh, save me now! If 
you pray thus with the heart, he will hear 
your prayer; he will come aud save. “He 
will gather you with his arms, and cany 
you in his bosom.” 
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POOR NED 



LITTLE ANNIE AND HER AYAH 

A lady and gentleman, who were very rich, 
but who lived iu forgetfulness of God, went 
to live in India. They had only one chi d. 
When little Annie was about five years old, 
her mamma died, leaving her almost en¬ 
tirely to the care of her ayah (nurse). 1 he 
ayah loved Annie verv much, and tried to 
lead her to Christ for the comfort she so 
pouch needed. She took her to hear the 
Missionary preach, and bought her an 
English Testament, and, as Annie could 
read a little, she soon learned to know and 

love God. till 

One day, Annies papa asked why she 
seemed so much happier. When she told 
him the reasou, he said he would go and 
hear the Missionary ; he did so, and, soon 
after, he became a sincere Christian. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and suck¬ 
lings thou hast perfected praise.” 


Before the negro slaves in the West Indies 
were set free, a regiment of soldiers was 
stationed near to one of the plantations 
cultivated by the slaves. One of the 
soldiers had often seen a slave pass by, and 
one day called to him,'and said, “Ned, 1 
will teach you to read.” 

“Oh, massa,” said the slave, me too 
much pleased to learn read,” (meaning, he 
should be delighted to learn). 

“But, Ned,” said the soldier, “I will 
teach you only ou one condition.” 

“Oh, massa,” said Ned, “me much 
pleased learn read. What dat Mitiou, 

massa ?” . _. .. T 

“It is this,” said the soldier, that if 1^ 

teach you to read, you must teach another. 

Ned began to learn. As soon as he 
learned his alphabet, lie called to another 
negro, “ I say, Sam, you ivaiit learn read . 

“Ay, Ned ; I no read : no buckra (white) 
man teach me read.” 
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“Wen,” said Ned, “if I teach yon, you ! 
teach t’other nigger read.” j 

In this way the negroes went on, every¬ 
one teaching another, until a laige number 
learned to read. The slaveholders became 1 
very angry when they got to know, and 
tried to put a stop to it. Finding it was 
all Ned’s doing, they flogged him severely, 
till his back bled in many places. Still he 
continued to teach the negroes, and was 1 
punished more severely than before. His 
master, not knowing what to do with liim, ! 
sent him to another plantation, where he ! 
set to work again, and the negroes on that 
plantation learned to read too. 

When the slaves were set at liberty, the 
Bible Society presented every negro who 
could read with a Testament. A Missio- I 
nary was asked how many negroes on 
Ned’s plantation wanted Testaments. He 
answered, “ A good number can read : I 
suppose fifty will be sufficient.” Instead, 
however, of fifty, six hundred were required 
for poor Ned’s disciples. 

Now, dear children, why should not you 
follow poor Ned's example ? You cannot 
go and teach the little children to read, but 
you can help to send those who can. In¬ 
stead of spending the halfpennies and pennies 
which are given you, uselessly, why not help 
to pay for Bibles and Missionaries. It will 
give you much more pleasure to try and do 
good with them, than spending them in toys 
and sweetmeats. Are there not some poor 
little heathen children living near you who 
cannot read ? Can you not teach them, 
and save your money to buy Bibles for 
them ? You cannot tell what good may be 
done by teaching one child to reacl. 


LITTLE WILLIE AND THE APPLE. 

Little Willie stood under an apple tree old, 
The fruit was all shining with crimson and gold, 
Hanging temptingly low—how he longed for a 
bite, 

Though he knew if he took one, it wouldn’t be 
right! 


Said he, “I don’t see why my father should 
say, 

‘ Don’t touch the old apple-tree, Willie, to-day 

I shouldn’t have thought, now they ’re hanging 
so low, 

When I asked for just one, he should answer 
me ‘No.’ 

“He would never find out if I took but just 
one, 

And they do look so good, shining out in the 
sun ; 

There are hundreds and hundreds, and he 
wouldn’t miss 

So paltry a little red apple as this.” 

He stretched forth his hand, but a low, mourn¬ 
ful strain 

’ Came wandering dreamily over his brain ; 

In his bosom a beautiful harp had long laid, 

That the angel of conscience quite frequently 
played. 

And he sung, “Little Willie, beware, 0! 
beware, 

Your father has gone, but your Maker is there; 

How sad you would feel if you heard the Lord 
say, 

‘ This dear little boy stole an apple to-day f ” 

Then Willie turned round, and as still as a 
mouse, 

Crept slowly and carefully into the house; 

In liis own little chamber he knelt down to 
pmy, 

That the Lord would forgive him and please not 
to say, 

“ Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day.” 


HAEKx. 14. 

SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO 
ME, AND FORBID THEM NOT l FOR OF SUCH 
IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

A little girl between six and seven years 
of age, when on her death-bed, seeing her 
elder sister with a Bible in her hand, re¬ 
quested her to read it. The preceding pas¬ 
sage having been read, and the book closed, 
the child said, “How kind! I shall soon 
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go to Jesus ; He will soon take me up in 
His arms, bless me too ; no disciple shall 
keep me away.” 

Her sister kissed her, and said, “ Do you 
love me V 

“Yes, my dear,” she replied, “but, do 
not be angry, I love Jesus better.” 


A WISH. 

Whene’er I die, my soul must go 
To endless joy or endless woe : 

Oh ! may my sins be all forgiven, 
That I may live with God in heaven. 


B COURAGEOUS BLACKBIRD. 

A little girl who used to play 
In the garden by her home, 

Happened to linger there one day, 

When dinner-time was come. 

But slie told mamma she stay’d to see 
Some little birds she found, 

Who, instead of sitting on a tree, 

Were hopping on the ground. 

They seemed to have fall’n from a nest, 
They were such little tilings, 

And look’d all frightened and distress’d, 
And shook their tiny wings. 

They were too weak and young to fly, 

Or feed themselves, she thought; 

And she fear’d they would of hunger die, 
Or by the cat be caught. 

Soon as mamma this story heard, 

The danger to prevent, 

She with her little girl at once 
Into the garden went. 

TJie nestlings presently were found— 
Young blackbirds, one, two, three ; 

And they put them safely in a cage, 

And hung it in a tree. 

Then as they at a window sat 
The mother bird flew by ; 

And they saw her at the wires with food 
Her little ones supply. 
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Thus day by day she came and went, 

And the little birds grew strong; 

But here a singular event 
My story must prolong. 

It was observed by passers by, 

When any one was near, 

That the blackbird used to make a cry 
As if she were in fear. 

But once it happen’d as the cat 
Was in the garden seen, 

Instead of this peculiar call 
That had her custom been, 

Care for her young, so in her mind, 

Of fear had taken place, 

That she followed, hopping close behind, 

Her enemy to chase. 

Unconscious who was at her tail, 

Grimalkin’s pace was slow ; 

And the daring bird prepared to assail 
Her formidable foe. 

A novel sight indeed was that, 

A blackbird thus to see, 

Risking herself against a cat, 

To guard her progeny. 

But such strong evidence of love, 

Maternal in her breast, 

The powerful instinct served to prove, 

By nature there impress’d. 

And when we see such feelings given 
E’en to the birds of air, 

Is’t not as if a voice from heaven 
Bade us their sufferings spare ! 

Our Saviour his disciples taught, 

That a sparrow does not fall, 

Unnoticed by the Omniscient thought 
Of the great Lord of all. 

Then let each little girl and boy, 

Who may this story read, 

Learn that a bird’s nest to destroy 
Would be a cruel deed. 

And cruelty of every sort, 

To bird or beast is sin ; 

To hurt or injure them in sport 
Shows a hard heart within. 
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But children who their Saviour love, 
And mind what He has said, 

Will always kind and gentle prove 
To the creatures God has made. 


And they who in their early days 
To creatures are unkind, 
Ofttimes grow up in evil ways, 
Injurious to mankind. 


/ 

f 

JP 
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“I feel so vexed and out of temper with 
Ben!” cried Mark, “that I really must- 


“ Do something in rrvengc ?” answered his 
little cousin Cecilia, with a significant look. 
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“No, look over my Chapter of Thanks.” 

“ What is that ?” said Cecilia, as she saw 
him looking over his slate, which was nearly 
full of writing, in a round text hand. 

“ Here it is,” said Mark, and then he 
read aloud—“March 8. Ben lent me lii3 
new bat. Here, again, June 4. When I 
lost my shilling, Ben made it up to me 
kindly.” “ Well,” observed the boy, Ben’s 
a good fellow, after all.” 

“ What do you note down on that slate 
asked Cecilia, looking over his shoulder 
with some curiosity. 

“All the kindnesses that are ever shown 
me ; you would wonder how many they are! 
I find a great deal of good from marking 
them down. When I have got my slate full, I 
copy them into a book, and when I am cross 
or out of temper, I almost always feel good- 
humoured again, if I only look over my book.” 

“ I wonder what sort of things you put 
down,” said Cecilia ; “let mo see, please V* 

“Mrs. Wade asked me to spend the 
whole day at her house, and made me very 
happy indeed. My imcle gave me five 
shillings. Old Martha Pago asked after 
me every day when I was ill.” 

“ Why have you written father and 
mother at the top ?” 

“O, they show me so much kindness 
that I caimot put it all down, so I just 
write their names, to remind myself of my 
great debt of love : I know that I can never 
pay it! And see what I have put at the 
beginning of my book, ‘ Every good gift is 
from above.’ This is to make me remember 
that all the kind friends whom I have were 
given to me by God, and that while I am 
grateful to them, I should first of all be 
thankful to Him.” 

We think our readers would find it an 
excellent plan to keep a Book of Thanhs , 
and those who cannot write them down 
yet, must keep a book of remembrance of 
past kindnesses in their heart. 

“Loan, assist a feeble creature, 

Guide me by Thy Word of Truth ; 
Condescend to be my teacher, 

Through my childhood and my youth.” 


LITTLE ALICE. I 

Alice was the youngest of a large circle of 1 1 
brothers and sisters. She was the pet ; bat j 
she was not a spoiled pet, wilful and selfish 
as pets are apt to be. 

She had a mother who made her children 
not only love, but revere and obey her ; she , 
was a praying mother, whose heart's desire 
was, both by precept and example, to lead 
her little ones to “the Lamb of God, who 1 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Alice was now five years old, and coaid 
you have seen her in company with her 
cousin Ruth, her playmate aDd schoolmate, 
as they dressed dolls, or skippe i off to 
school, you would have said, surely, into- j 
cence aud love dwell in the bosoms of those 
little ones. 

Ouo night, when it was Alice’s bed¬ 
time, she had no mind to go to bed. Small 
said, “Come, Alice, I will go up with you, 
for mother is engaged, you know. ” 

Alice sat still, looking down very sadly. 

She had scarcely tasted her bread aud milk 
“ I am not hungry,” she said, pushing away 
the bowl. 

‘ 4 Do you feel sick ?” asked Sarah. 

“No, I am not sick,” she answered. 

Again Sarah took her hand to lead her 
up stairs. 

“I wish mother would,” said Alice ; “1 , 

had rather mother would to-night.” 

Sarah told her that mother had company, 
and could not be spared ; then she was led 
away, but slowly and unwillingly. As 
Sarah undressed her, she saw small tears 
flowing down her cheeks. 

“What is the matter, Alice l Tell me, 
child; what ails you?” cried her sister 
anxiously. 

But Alice gave no reason, nor made a 
complaint; she only sighed. When it was 
time for her to kneel down by her little 
bed to pray, as her habit was, Alice knelt 
and bowed her head, but no words issued 
from her lips. Sarah thought this was very 
strange. Then she arose and crept into 
bed so silent, so sad, so tearful, that Sarah 
became frightened. When she went down 
stairs and joined the company below, she 
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watched an opportunity of mentioning the 
case to her mother. 

“ I will run up directly and see what ails 
the child,” said she. 

“Why she is not sick, mother,” said 
Sarah ; “ only it seems as if something was 
preying on her mind nor was it long be¬ 
fore the mother went to the chamber of her 
little one. 

As she trod the entry softly, lest Alice 
might then have fallen asleep, she listened, 
and heard a low crying. 

“My child,” said the mother tenderly, 
stooping down to her bedside, “what trou¬ 
bles you; tell me V 

“ Oh, mother, I am so glad you have 
come,” cried Alice, uncovering her head 
* and seizing her mother’s hand; “I can 
never go to sleep. Oh, mother, I have 
killed Ruth in my heart to-day; and the 
tears flowed afresh. “She got angry, and 
I wished she was dead. I can’t ask God’s 
forgiveness till I’ve made up with Ruth. 
He won’t hear me, for my heart had hate 
in it, and not love, which displeases God. 
Oh, mother!” and the little cliild seemed 
broken in heart. 

Her mother tried to comfort her; but 
there lay the cold, heavy weight of sin upon 
her bosom. 

“ Oh, if I could only see Ruth, and we 
could make it up, then I could pray,” she 
cried piteously : can’t I go to Ruth’s house? 

The mother thought a moment, and then 
said, “Yes, my child, you shall go.” 

Alice’s father was called, who, wrapping 
his weeping child in a blanket, carried her 
to the home of cousin Ruth, whose door 
•was next their own. She was taken to 
Kuth’s bedside; it was a touching scene, 
the confession, the prayer for forgiveness, 
the kiss of reconciliation ; then laying her 
head on her father’s shoulder, she asked to 
be carried home. 

Once more in her chamber, Alice again 
knelt down and prayed God to forgive her 
for the sin of hating Ruth. 

“Give me love in my heart,” she cried 
earnestly, “because God is love, and be¬ 
cause it was love that made Jesus Christ 


die on the cross for us; give me love, for I 
want to be like Jesus Christ; keep me 
from hating and killing any body in my 
heart.” 

Thus prayed the little Alice. Oh, what 
a prayer aud conflict was that! Sin and 
conscience, love and hate, had been fighting 
in her bosom. Alas, in the bosoms of how 
many children does hate conquer love, does 
sin put out the light of conscience. In 
Alice, love gained the mastery. Love to 
God, love to our fellows, love to do right, 
it is this love which makes us children of 
God ; it is hatred, and anger, and strife, 
which show us to be the children of the 
devil. 

How many children who road this can 
remember hating and killing people in their 
hearts ? Have you been sorry for it, and 
begged to be forgiven ? If not, it shows 
you are far, far from God and holy things. 
Think of this. 

“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. Be ye kind one to ano¬ 
ther, tender-hearted, forgiving one ano¬ 
ther, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath 
forgiven you.” 


A LESSON ON TENTH. 

There is a holy God above, 

Who truth and right doth ever love ; 

They who would please Him mu9t be true, 
In all they speak, and all they do. 

We must not tell a lie in play, 

For God hears every word we say ; 

Aud He knows what we think within, 

And all that is not true is sin. 

Then if some evil we have done, 

To speak the truth we must not shun ; 

Far better that we bear the blame, 

Than tell a lie to hide our shame. 

For this would never hide it long ; 

God always knows when we do wrong ; 
And He who lives and dies a liar, 

Will perish in the lake of lire. 
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F0LI8H JEWS. 

The Jews in Poland 
wear a peculiar dress. 
They all wear long robes, 
which reach down to 
the ancles, and these 
are bound by a girdle, 
or sash, round the waist. 
Then they do not shave 
off their beards, as most 
of the English Jews do, 
but allow them to grow 
to a great length. You 
eee one in the group who 
wears a curious fur cap. 

At one time an order 
was given by the Govern¬ 
ment of the country in 
which they lived, that 
every Jew should wear 
across the front of his 
cap or hat, a cat’s tail, 


or a fox’s tail. This was done that 
people might see a difference bet woen 
Jews and other persons; but it was 
done in an unkind and wicked 
spirit, and the poor Jews were per¬ 
secuted very much in consequence. 
Well, after a time, the Jews thought 
they might make this tail some¬ 
thing of an ornament,so they spread 
it out as wide as they could, 
i By degrees they put a piece of 
fur instead of the tail, and at last, 
when the object for which it was 
ordered was forgotten, they carried 
the fur round the whole cap. 

PURRUM SOATUNTRE. 

Our engraving represents the self- 
torture of a man named Purrum 
Soatuntre, a native of Benares, in 
the north of India. 

When only ten years of age this 
man began a life of self-mortifica¬ 
tion, and used to lie on thorns and 
pebbles. At last ho got a bed of 
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Hpike 3 , in wliicli he was drawn about the 
country. He was taken on this dreadful 
bed for thousands of miles, the poor people 
everywhere worshipping him as a god. He 
travelled about in this way for thirty-five 
years. In the winter he caused water to 
fall on his head, night and day, from a pot 
with holes in it, drop by drop, so that he 
might be constantly uneasy; and when the 
hot weather came, he caused logs of wood 
to be kept burning noar him, to make his 
sufferings from the heat the greater. 

The poor man hoped by these things to 
please his false gods. Do you not wish he 
had known the true God, who is a God of 
love ? Then he would not have imagined 
that his pains could have atoned for one of 
his sins. 

Christ must save, and Christ alone. 


Dajiling Edith, come to me, 

I’ve something here for you to see ; 

A box of pretty things from town. 

Which dear mamma has just brought down. 
See here arc little lambkins white, 

With eyes of sparkling jet so bright ; 

Feel how soft and warm they are ; 

Touch them, they’ll not hurt you, dear. 

Soft and pretty little lambs, 

Take them, darling, in your hands. 

Here’s the shepherd too so gay, 

In scarlet coat, and good old Tray, 

Who watches o’er the flock at night, 

When the stars are shining bright, 

And Edith and the lambs are sleeping, 

In the heavenly Shepherd’s keeping. 

_ iM. B. 

BEGIN ARIGHT. 

If you are about to do a piece of work, you 
will be careful to begin it right; otherwise 
you will have to take it in pieces and do it 
over again. If you are going on a journey 
you will be careful at first to get into the 
right road. The way to begin life aright, 
my child, is first of all to seek God, for 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 


FOOTPRINTS OF LOVE. 

Life beareth many footprints 
On the golden sands of time ; 

Footprints of high and noble deeds, 

And, alas ! of many a crime. 

Footprints of kings and warriors, 

Of the conquerors of earth ; 

Footprints of busy little feet 
Gathering around the hearth. 

Footprints of stem, high daring, 

And of deeds as soft and mild ; 

But the sweetest footprints I have seen 
Were those of a little child. 

The little steps went in 
A dungeon wall’d around ; 

They went, with gathered flowers, to cheer 
A prisoner chained and bound. 

The little voice was heard 
In whispers soft and low, 

And the little hand was gently laid 
On a dark and troubled brow. 

And trembling words lisp’d forth 
The Saviour’s precious name, 

Till o’er that captive’s sullen mood 
Repentant feeling came. 

And the little steps went out, 

But the footprint long remained ; 

Remained, too, in the softened heart 
Of that prisoner bound and chained. 

Footprints they are in time ; 

But not in time alone : 

Eternity, in living light, 

Those blessed steps will own. 

Then, little one, go thou, 

And do some loving thing, 

Leave footprints on the sands of time, 
Whence blessed fruits may spring. 


A GOOD REPLY. 

A boy being asked what meeknesss was, 
replied, “Meekness always gives smooth 
answers to rough questions.” 
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ANNIE’S BIRTHDAY. 

Perhaps some of our little readers know 
how sad it is to stand by the new-made 
grave of a father or a mother. How rapidly 
memory there recalls the scenes of the past. 
We hope few of our young friends have felt 
how painful then is the remembrance of an 
unkind word or a disobedient action. 

We lately read of a little girl, about eight 
years old, who had a very kind mother. 
She had been a very obedient child, so long 
as her mother was able to attend to her, 
but disease confined her parent to a sick 
room for many months, and little Annie 
became at times wayward and fretful. 

It was Annie’s birthday, and her mother 
gave her a present of a Chineso museum. 
She had laughed and jumped with it a long 
time, when her mother said, “Will my 
little girl read to me a few verses in her 
New Testament?” 

But Annie had not done with her mu¬ 
seum. She chose, liko many other little 
girls we have known, rather to please her¬ 
self than her mother, and she fretfully re¬ 
plied, “ I do not wish to read now. Nurse 
will read you a chapter. ” 

Annie’s mother said nothing, but she 
looked sad—so sad, that Annie could not 
look at her museum; so sho got her beau¬ 
tiful gilt-covered Testament, the birthday 
gift of her father, and read a few verses, 
but in so low a tone, and so fast, and with 
bo sour a face, that her mother took no 
pleasure in hearing her. 

When she went to bed she received from 
her mother the usual good-night kiss ; but 
she was still too fretful to ask her mo¬ 
ther’s forgiveness. She felt very unhappy, 
and could not sleep ; but lay tossing on her 
little bed iu the dark room, wishing moru. 
ing would come. Soon she heard footsteps 
approaching her door. It opened, and 
there stood nurse weeping, who told her 
that her mother was much worse, and 
wanted to see her. Nurse carried her to 
her dying bed. 

Annie knew not what death was, but sho 
felt that her mother was going to leave her, 
and wildly, sorrowfully threw her anus 


around her neck, and begged for forgive¬ 
ness. Little strength was left to the dying 
woman; but with an effort she said, just 
loud enough for Annie to hear, “I do. 
Ask God; for you havo offended Him—” 
and little Annie never heard her voice again. 
Her mother was dead. 

Years have rolled away, and Annie, no 
longer little Annie, still lives, but lives to 
be kind to all. She has not forgotten her 
mother’s last words ; and the remembrance 
of her unkindnees to her has caused many 
a tear to dim her eye, and embittered many 
an hour; and she saj\s to all little children, 
“Do not sin against God by being unkind 
to your parents.” 

Are you ever fretful or unkind to your 
parents ? Remember little Annie, and 
“Honour thy father and thy mother.” 


A CHUB’S BIRTHDAY HYMN. 

What shall I ask from Heaven 
On this memorial day, 

When one more year of childhood-life 
Has just now pass’d away ? 

I’ll ask the Lord in prayer 
To pardon all the past; 

To bk-ss the future with His grace 
So long as life shall last. 

I ’ll ask the Spirit too 
To come as gentle Dove, 

To teach the Saviour’s precious name, 
And fill my heart with love ! 

I ’ll ask the Father’s hand 
To guide my steps aright, 

And lead me safe through every snaro 
To His own Home of Light! 

There may wo meet at length 

All sav’d, and heal’d, and blest! 
There may we celebrate His praise 
Whose Cross has given us Rest ! 

J. II. 


And God said, “Ask what I shall give 
tlieo.”—1 Kings iii. 5. 
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MR. DOBSON’S PAINTINGS. 

We are enabled to present our readers with 
engravings from two of the very valuable 
paintings by W. C. T. Dobson, A.R. A. Those 
of our young friends who are fond of draw¬ 
ings will find these engravings worthy of 
their study. We wish cul our young readers 
to open their Bibles, and there read the 
interesting narratives which the great painter 
has endeavoured to illustrate by his skilful 
pencil. Jn the second chapters of the 
Gospels by St. Matthew and St. Mark, they 
will find the account of the Child Jesus 
being taken by Joseph and Mary to Naza¬ 
reth ; and in the ninth chapter of the Acts 
of tho Apostles they will read about good 
Dorcas, at whose death the poor wept so 
much, and brought out the “coats and gar- ' 
ments” which she had given them. Let ' 
every reader pray—“ Lord, may I be like 
Dorcas —the friend of the poor” 

THE FLOWERS. 

Without the sun, nor hill nor plain 
Could yield us fruit or dowel's ; 

Nor could they tiourish, if the rain 
Fell not in gentk showers. 

Tis thus within each infant heart 
No holy seed can grow, 

Till Jesus does his grace impart, 

And light and warmth bestow. 

LITTLE THINGS AND LITTLE PEOPLE 

Little things, and little people, have often 
brought great things to pass. The large 
world in which we exist is made up of 
little particles, as small as the sands on the 
sea-shore. The vast sea is composed of 
small drops of water. The little busy bees, 
bow much honey they gather. Do not be 
discouraged because you are little. A little 
star shines brightly in the sky in a dark 
n^ght, and may be the means of saving 
many a poor sailor from shipwreck; and a 
little Christian may do a great deal of good, 
if he or she will try. There is nothing like 
trying. 


i “A SOFT ANSWER.” 

I “ Winnie, that is mine ; you shall not have 
it,” so said little Arthur Harcourt, as he 
snatched a box of toys from his younger 
l brother. Winnie was but a baby, and 
began to cry most heartily, as he toddled 
| after his brother and attempted to regain 
possession of the playthings. 

4 4 Come, Master Arthur, give him the toys, 
there’s a good boy,” said nurse, rising to in¬ 
terfere between the quarrelling children. 

“No I shan’t,” cried Arthur angrily: 
44 they are mine ; and he spoils all my 
thiifgs : I say ho shall not have these.” 

“Then you are very, very naughty,” ex¬ 
claimed nurse, as she took little Winnie on 
her knee, and tried to console him for the 
loss of his toys. 

Arthur began to mutter something, of 
which only 4 ‘don’t care” was audible, when 
the door opened, and a little girl entered. 

“Wiunie, darling,” she said, “what is 
| the matter \ Look ! Sissy has brought you 
! such a pretty book full of pictures. If 
1 there Isn’t Arthur sitting on the ground! 

What has happened, nurse ?” 

, The cause of the quarrel was soon ex- 
1 plained, and good-natured little Emily, in 
: another second, was kneeling by Arthur’s 
1 side, her arm clasped roqnd his neck, and 
| her cheek pressed to his, as in her own sweet 
way she was endeavouring to pacify him. 

| “You know, Artie darling, mamma did 
so hope we should not give kind nurse any 
| trouble whilst she was away ; I am sure you 
would like to please her ; besides, too, it 
I was such a little thing to quarrel about, 

| and I am sure baby would have given you 
the box if you had asked him gently, and 
have let him have something else ; but 
come, now Artie, and be friends, and then 
: I will have a game with you.” Artie, how¬ 
ever, did not stir. “Now do, Artie,” en¬ 
treated Emily; “I think I must remind 
you oi that little verse mamma so often 
j repeats to us— 

44 Do to another as you’d have 
Another do to you; 

What you ’re unwilling to receive, 

Be sure you never do.” 
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And, Artie, mamma says that if we do 
not love and forgive one another, we shall 
never go and live with Jesus. Do you not 
remember how gentle and kind Harry was ? 
he never made Winnie cry.” Artie’s eyes 
filled with tears. “I am very sorry,” he 
murmured. “ Then come and tell nurse so, 
and kiss Winnie.” So saying, Emily took 
the little boy's hand, and lea him towards 
his brother. All was soon peace again, and, 
a short time afterwards, tne merry peals of 
laughter, which came from the nursery, 
testified that all unpleasantness was for¬ 
gotten. 

Ah! if little boys and girls, who read 
this story, only knew and felt the influence 
of kind words, how many a scene of strife 
might be prevented, how many evil passions 
be effectually subdued. Even in the nursery, 
as in the schoolroom, and during after 
life, a gentle tone, a soft answer, will bene¬ 
fit those by whom we are surrounded. None 
are too young to do good. Remember, ex¬ 
ample is better than precept. And you, 
my little friends, who have younger brothers 
and sisters, take care to utter no harsh 
words, but, like Emily, soothe the angry 
feelings, and gently point out the errors 
into which they may fall, for does not the 
Bible assure us that “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” D. M. T. 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 

A little girl in Yorkshire, when water 
was scarce, saved as much rain-water as 
she could, and sold it to the washerwomen 
for a halfpenny a bucket, and this way ob¬ 
tained nearly a sovereign for the Missio¬ 
nary Society. When she brought it to the 
Secretary she was not willing to tell her 
name. 

“But I must put down where the money 
came from,” he said. 

“Call it, then,” replied the little girl, 

RAIN FROM HEAVEN.” 


She hath done what she could.—Mark 
xiv. 8. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHTS ABOUT JESUS. 

On, speak to me of Jesus ! 

’ Tis sweet to hear His name ; 

Though, alas ! *1 often grieve Him, 
His love is still the same. 

He makes me very happy, 

Strewing my path with flowers ; 

He guards me in the daytime, 

And through the midnight houre. 

My mothers hand is gentle, 

And her voice is soft and low, 

But not so kind and soothing 
As the words He whispers now. 

My sister loves me dearly, 

And hath ever tender been, 

But she could not die to save me 
From the weary load of sin. 

Aud so, when evening cometh, 

And I lie down to rest, 

I love to think my spirit 
Leaus on my Saviour’s breast. 

And when through forest paths 
I walk at sunny noon, 

I think my hand is clasped in His, 
And He leads me gently on. 

I have never seen His face, 

But I know ’tis bright and fair, 

For the angels round His throne 
Lovingly worship Him there. 

And He wears a glittering crown, 
Brighter than stars or suns ; 

But the fairest gems that sparkle tin r 
Are His ransomed little ones. 

I know I shall be, one day, 

A gem in that brighter crown, 

When this weary little frame 
In the quiet grave lies down. 

Oh, speak to me often, then, 

Of the Saviour’s precious love, 

As I daily journey on 

To behold His face above. K. F. 
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shall dwell in it: and He shall stretch out upon it 
the -- of confusion. 


of emptiness 


Isaiah xxxiv. 11 
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CAROLINE WILTON'S HALF-CROWN; OR, A 
KIND SISTER. 

BY FANNY B. NICKLEN. 

“Well done Caroline,” said Mr. Wilton, 
glancing his eyes attentively through a 
copy book, which had been j ust brought to 
him by its owner, a little girl of nine years 
old, and who anxiously waited by his side 
for his praise or blame, “very well done 
'indeed, especially these last few copies: 
come, I think you have tried to improve 
this time, have you not ?” . 

“ Oh yes, dear papa, indeed I have,” re¬ 
plied Caroline, ^itli a happy smile; “and 
mamma says I improve too.” 

“Well, do you know I think a little re¬ 
ward would not be amiss. If you had half- 
a-crown now, Caroline, what would you do 
with it ?’’ 

“ Oh papa, how nice it would be. I know 
I would buy that doll’s parasol—Oh no, I 
think I would buy that cradle—no, there is 
the hat and feathers would just suit my 
doll—there is that— 

“Well, Caroline, suppose you run away 
to the school-room and decide ; I am rather 
engaged just now,” and he put the half- 
crown in her hand. 

Caroline thanked her papa, and ran away, 
eager to show it to her mamma. Then she 
began to think how she should decide, 
which should she have ? The parasol was 
so uncommon, then the hat was so pretty, 
and it would just suit Blanche, but the 
cradle ! her doll had no cradle, and it would 
be so nice, yet she at last decided on the 
hat. “Blanche’s old pink bonnet really was 
very shabby,” she sail; thou she started 
up, and ran into the garden, for she re¬ 
membered it was the time she always carried 
some fresh roses to her sick brother. 

She was returning with some of the finest 
she could find, when she saw a boy going 
towards the house, but on seeing her he 
turned, and came towards her, at the same 
time opening his basket, which contained 
two very fine live rabbits. “ Oh what 
pretty creatures,” cried Caroline, as she 
put her hand on their soft coats; “what 
are you going to do with them V 


“ Sell them, miss,” replied the boy. 

“ Oh dear,” Caroline paused, then added, 
“how much do you want for them?’ 

“ Fifteenpence each, miss,” was the reply. 

Caroline thought of her half-crown—of 
her doll’s shabby pink bonnet—of the 
pretty hat—and then she thought of her 
sick brother, what pleasure such a present 
would give him, how delighted he would be 
to feed and attend to them, and then 
“ Blanche’s bonnet was not so shabby after 
all,” and so Caroline told the boy to wait 
there a little while, and she hastened to 
fetch her half-crown. She soon returned 
with it, g;ive one more thought to the doll, 
one more to the bonnet anil hat, and yet 
one more to Albert, and this last decided 
the matter : the next moment the boy had 
the half-crown, and Caroline put the rabbits 
in a basket, and ran joyfully with her bur¬ 
den to Albert’s room. And really he was 
delighted: his little pale face lighted up 
with pleasure as he passed his hand gently 
over their smooth soft coats, and thanked 
his kind sister over and over again for her 
kindness to him. Caroline felt very happy, 
and sat by his side on tho sofa, discussing 
with Albert the separate merits of oats, 
bran, cabbage leaves, and milk thistles. At 
dinner time Albert soon told the news, and 
how kind he thought it was of Caroline, 
when he knew she had set her mind on 
having the doll’s hat. 

“I am very glad, Caroline,” said Mrs. 
Wilton, “to find it gives you more plea¬ 
sure to gratify others than to spend your 
money on your own gratification.” 

“ And, Caroline,” said Mr. Wilton, “you 
shall have tho hat after all, so here is 
another half-crown for you.” 

“Oh thank you, dear papa,” exclaimed 
Caroline, delighted: then she paused a 
moment, and added, “but if you will let 
me, papa, I would rather buy a nice rabbit’s 
hutch for Albert’s rabbits tk%n the hat; I 
have seen them marked up at the cooper’s 
for half-a-crown.” 

Of course her papa could have no objec¬ 
tion, or mamma either; so that very after- 
noou saw the rabbits in a nice hutch, but 
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that very afternoon, too, Caroline found the 
very doll’s hat she wished for nicely done 
up in paper, and directed to her by her 
papa. Surely never was a happier little girl 
than Caroline Wilton was that day, and the 
next, and for many days to come. I wish 
some of my young readers may follow her 
example, and “ Be kindly affectionate one 
to another with sisterly, as well as brotherly 
love, in honour preferring one another.” 


NEVER WASTE ANY THING. 

While some poor children that I meet 
Have very little food to eat; 

Thanks to my heavenly Father’s care, 

I have enough, and some to spare. 

Then never must I waste that bread, 
P>y which the hungry may be fed ; 

For those who throw their food away, 
May live to want that food some day. 

Not any thing should I destroy 
Which others may for good employ ; 
Nor even tread beneath my feet 
A crumb some little bird would eat. 

I must not little things despise, 

For much from little things may rise ; 
And every moment, every mite, 

Is of some worth, when used aright. 


I WILL BO MY BEST. 

Early one morning, little Hannah Bird 
was crossing a liayfield on her way to 
school, when she saw' an old man who ap¬ 
peared to be seeking for something among 
the hay. 

“ Have you dropped any thing ?” asked 
Hannah. 

“ Only a penny; but it is a loss to me. 
I have looked a long time for it,” said 
he. 

Hannah thought there was very little 


chance of her finding it; but, regardless of 
the heat, she determined to do ha • best, and 
fortunately succeeded in finding it, to the 
great delight of the old man, who w'as very 
grateful. Hannah, by a little extra haste, 
reached school in good time, and did her 
best in all her lessons. Before the after¬ 
noon studias, several of the children were 
enjoying a good game of play. Hannah 
longed to join in, but the thought struck 
her that she might do her best to please 
little Emily Merton, who had been ill so 
many weeks. She soon gathered some 
violets and primroses, and what a treat 
they were to the poor languid child ! A 
little conversation much interested and 
amused Emily' Merton, and Hannah cheer¬ 
fully returned to school, and, after lessons, 
took home a story-book, which had been 
lent her, anticipating a pleasant evening. 
But on her return, she found the little ones 
fretful, and her mother very tired. Could 
she not try to keep baby quiet, and amuse 
little Johnnie by telling him a pretty tale. 
Happily Hannah succeeded beyond her 
hopes, and the children having gone to bed, 
she was going to begin her story-book. But 
her poor grandfather was trying hard to 
read a book the clergyman had lent him, 
though liis eyesight was failing him very 
much. And Hannah did her best , and read 
to him till bedtime, and then retired, feel¬ 
ing wearied; but though she had had no 
time for play, or reading, or other amuse¬ 
ments, she scarcely ever remembered feel¬ 
ing so happy. Could not other little chil¬ 
dren try, like Hannah Bird, to do their 
best ? 


THE MOUNTAIN LAPLANDER. 

The Laplanders occupy the extreme 
northern regions of Europe. There are 
various classes of this singular people, 
Fishing or Shore Laplanders, and the 
Reindeer or Mountain Laplanders. The 
eugraving represents one of the latter. 

They are very active, and capable of en¬ 
during great danger and privations. 
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Ab winter approaches, they are obliged 
to light their candles at one o’clock in the 
day. The cold is intense, and piercing 
winds raise thick clouds of snow-drift. 
Yet, in the midst of all this, the Mountain 
Laplander is satisfied with his comfortless 
tent, which is only a rag of coarse cloth, 
supported by branched poles of birch. Its 
height is about six feet, and sixteen or 
eighteen feet in circumference. Into this 
are frequently crowded two families, be¬ 
sides dogs, which are sometimes twenty in 


number. The Lapland women take their 
turn in tending the deer, and bear cold and 
hardship, just like the men. 
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OLD HUMPHREY’S GRAVE. 

Whenever I visit Hastings, I love to walk 
up the old churchyard and take a look at 
old Humphrey’s grave. It does me good to 
look at the resting-place of the remains of 
one of the most useful of England’s writers. 
Thousands of visitors to this noted water¬ 
ing-place have climbed the somewhat steep 
ascent, and, like myself, have read with 
deep emotion, the appropriate inscription on 
the tombstone which was erected by the 
Religious-Tract Society. Old Humphrey’s 
grave is one of the sights of Hastings. 

1 ‘I knew Old Humphrey well,” said a friend, 
as he stood by the grave. “He occasionally 
used to call and take a cup of tea with me. 
His conversation I can never forget. He 
was, indeed, a true friend of the young , and 
was always striving to do them good. Ho 
regarded his power of writing as a talent for 
which he would have to render an account 
to God.” 

Oh, my dear young friends, pray that 
you may be imbued with Old Humphrey’s 
spirit! Although he is dead, his works 
live, and will doubtless be a blessing to 
generations yet uubom. Those delightful 
little books of his, “Grandfather Gregory ” 
and “Graudmama Gilbert,” will probably 
gladden the hearts of the “ little ones ” as 
long a3 this world continues. 

Several of Mr. Mogridge’s works will, we 
hope, be used (under the new Code of the 
Council of Education) by many school¬ 
masters as Reading-Lesson Books. * T. B. S - 

BELIEVING PRAYER 

“ George Stewart was a good boy, and 
very fond of his Bible; he had learnt to 
read and love it at an early age in the 
Sunday school; he always carried it about 
in his pocket. His sister Annie, who was 
eight years old, did not care for the Bible. 

• One of the beat work* ever written by Old Hum¬ 
phrey is now in the pre3?. It is entitled “Sunday- 
School Illustrations. By the late George Mogridge, 
»p Partridge. Price Is. 6d. Parents, Sunday- 
School Teacher*, and Students for the Ministry will 
hn-t this book a Treasury of Anecdote and Illus¬ 
tration. 


George, who was only two years older, j | 
often asked her to read her Bible, or to let 1 j 

him do so, but she said she liked playing ! | 

with her doll better, or reading a story- '! 
book. One day George heard that there was • 
to be a union prayer-meeting in the town i 
in which he lived, so he went to one of the 
gentlemen whom he knew was to speak, 
and asked him if he would pray to God at 
tbe meeting that his little sister might be j 
led to read and love tbe Bible. George 
was quite pleased at the gentleman pro¬ 
mising to do so. When the meeting began, { 

George was seen to be very attentive, par¬ 
ticularly when his sister was prayed for. 

A day or two after, the gentleman met him, 
and said, 

“ ‘ Well, my boy, how was it that you ! 

left the room immediately after I prayed | 

for your sister: you knew the meeting was 
not over V | 

“ * Oh, sir!’ said George, ‘I went home ! 
to see my sister reading her Bible; and j ! 
there she was sitting reading it as I had ; j 
never seen her do before : I believed God j ! 
would answer prayer.’ ” 1 i 

Let us all try to have the same simple - | 
child-like confidence in prayer that this j : 
little boy had. j 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

It was Christmas-eve: a group of happy 
little children surrounded Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris, as they were seated in their ele¬ 
gantly furnished parlour, participating in 
their games. 

A Christmas tree ornamented the centre 
of the room, brilliantly illuminated with 
wax tapers, and covered with beautiful 
gifts, while books and toys, too heavy to be 
suspended, were strewed on tables and the 
carpet. All bad been admired, examined, 
and compared again and again, when Rose, 
a thoughtful little girl, six years old, came 
to Mrs. Harris, and said, “ Please mamma, 
tell me how much you gave for my doll V 
holding up a beautiful wax doll with flaxen 
ringlets and moving eyes. 

“It is not very polite to ask, my dear, 
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but it was three half-crowns, and very 
cheap at that price.” 

“ Three half-crowns,” exclaimed Rose, 
“ how much money !” And her expression 
of surprise gave way to one of sadness. 

“Now, my little girl,” said Mrs. Harris, 

1 ‘ what is passing in your busy little mind/” 

“Only thinking, mamma, that you are 
very kind; but I wish that I bad the 
money instead of the doll, for I could play 
as well with my old one. ” 

“What would you do with it, Roso ?’ 

“ I would give it to Miss Cross, my 
Sunday-school teacher, for the library she 
wants to send to the poor children at the 
west. She has been trying so long to get 
enough pennies.” 

“Your papa gives you pennies every 
Sabbath.” 

“Yes, mamma, but here would have 
been ninety pennies at once: it would go so 
much sooner.” 

“You shall have the money, dear, and I 
will take the doll for your cousin.” 

“Thank, thank you, kind mamma,” and 
with delight she gave the doll back to her 
mamma. 

“ What is going on?” said Mr. Harris. 

“Only buying back my gift,” replied 
Mrs. Harris, “and learning a lesson from 
Rose, which I shall not soon forget;” and 
she repeated the conversation. 

“ Rose is right,” said her papa; “ and I 
will also profit by it. She is a more faith¬ 
ful steward than I am. If spared to another 
Christmas, we will have the tree; but in¬ 
stead of covering it with expensive toys, to 
be broken in a few days, we will remember 
the multitudes who are famishing for the 
‘ bread of life,’ and teach our children, by 
example as well as precept, that 4 it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

The next Sabbath little Rose carried her 
three half-crowns, and was all the happier 
to find it was just the sum needed to pay 
for the library. Will not my little friends 
strive to be like Rose? Let your kind 
parents know that you would rather have 
the privilege of doing good than to receive 
costly things. 



A CHRISTMAS SALUTATION. 

What a dear little bird ! such a message to 
bring— 

How I wish I could hear your sweet note as 
you sing : 

If I could have my will, I would see to it too, 

That my message should b® “ Merry Christmas 
to you .” 

Bat I ’ll open your letter—well, what have wo 
here ? 

A receipt for plum-pudding and good Christ¬ 
mas cheer ? 

Nay —a sermon for Christmas—the preacher a 
bird ; 

Why, I never had thought you could utter a 
word ! 

“I’m a poor little bird with a message from 
Heaven; 

To poorer than I a great gift has been given : 

The babe in the manger, is God on His throne, 

And peace and good-will are in Jesus made 
known.” 

“ Be merry indeed, but be merry and wise: 

This unspeakable gift is a gift you should 
prize ; 

Be thankful and grateful, and keep Christmas - 
day, 

So that others may join in your carol and lay. ” 

“You would give me some crumbs from your 
table I know, 

And guard me from cold W'lien the gloomy 
winds blow : 

‘ Deal your bread to the hungry * and then your 
rich cheer, 

Will be sweeter than ever, for Ood will be 
near.” 
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THE SHOW-HOUSE. 


What a cold, uncomfortable looking house 
these poor people are making. I am sure 
you would not wish to live in one like it. 
It is a party of Esquimaux, who are busy 
cutting blocks of snow to build their shed. 
The woman is employed as well as the men. 
She procures branches of pine to form the 
covering of the floor, over which are spread 
the skins of deer. 

How thankful you should be, dear chil¬ 
dren, that you have such a nice happy 
home, so different to the poor Esquimaux. 

How cold and dreary their habitations 


I 

look, and what is still worse, many of them 
have never heard of the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness, but are living “ without Christ, having 
no hope, and without God in the world.” : 

If ever you | 

Incline to do 

Aught false, unkind, or worthy blame, 

First find a spot 
Where God is not, 

Or dare not do the same ! 
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ESQUIMAUX CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

It is very remarkablo how children in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world have the same 
kinds of plays, and how they have had 
them in all ages. The leap-frog, and the 
bat and ball, were played by the ancient 
Briton boys in this country 1800 years ago. 
So, too, among tho Esquimaux, w’ho live 
amidst the snow and ice of America, their 
merry games are the same as the boys are 
playing in our English lanes and streets. 
Here is a picture of them playing at ball. 
They use a rib of the sea-horse for a stick, 
and a round knob of a flipper-joint for a 
ball. The elder boys amuse themselves by 
drawing their little baby brothers or sisters 
about in little sledges, which they make 
for the purpose. 


THE CRUST. 

“ Waste not—want not.” 

I must not throw upon the floor 
The crust I cannot eat, 

There’s many a hungry little one 
Would think it quite a treat. 

My parents take the kindest care 
To get me wholesome food, 

And so I must not waste a bit 
That would do others good. 

The com from which my bread is made, 
God causes it to grow ; 

How sad to waste what He has given : 
He would both see and know. 


Tis wilful waste brings woeful want, 
And I may live to say, 

Oh, how I wish I had that bread, 
Which once I threw away. 
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THE CHILD MISSIONARY. 

“ Annie dear,” said Mrs. Harvey to her 
little girl, “ would you like to be a Missio¬ 
nary V 

“A Missionary, mamma, to the hea¬ 
then] Oh, no, I should not like that at 
all.” 

. a Why not, Annie V 

“Oh, mamma, I never could make up 
niy mind to go far away over the wide, deep 
sea, and leave you ana dear papa and my 
brothers. I often wonder how people ever 
get to be good enough to go and be Missio¬ 
naries to the heathen.” 

“ Where are the heathen, Annie ?” 

“Oh, they are in India, and China, and 
Africa, and the islands of the sea,” she 
answered. 

“Who are the heathen, my daughter?” 

“ They are the people who have no know¬ 
ledge of the true Uod, mamma.” 

“Amnio, did you see the little beggar- 
girl who came here this morning t” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ When I went down to speak to her,” 
said Mrs. Harvey, “ I asked her if she had 
ever been to Sabbath school. She said, 
‘No.’ I asked her who made her, and she 
said she did not know. And, when I asked 
her if she had ever heard of God, she 
answered, ‘No.’ Now, here is a little hea¬ 
then at our own door, and I propose that 
you shall be a little Missionary to her.” 

“ How, mamma ?” 

“I have proposed to this poor ignorant 
child to come here to-morrow morning, and 
every morning, to be instructed in the 
knowledge of God; besides which she has 
promised me that she will regularly attend 
Sabbath school. She seems a bright, intel¬ 
ligent child, and was pleased with the idea 
of gaining instruction, and you shall read 
to her every morning from the Bible if you 
please.” 

“Oh, mamma, I should like to be such a 
Missionary as that,” exclaimed Annie. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the little 
Missionary seated on her low chair, with 
her large Bible open across her knee, and 
the little learner on another low chair near 


her, her eager, bright eyes gazing into the 
face of her young teacher, who read slowly, 
and in sweet voice, the story of the birth 
of the Babe of Bethlehem, of the life of the 
Man of Sorrows, and of the death of the 
crucified Saviour. These stories are so fa¬ 
miliar to us that we do not always feel 
their beauty, but to this poor little igno¬ 
rant one, they came with all the freshness 
of a first hearing. Annie is thus sowing 
seed which may spring up into everlasting 
life. And even if the poor child, to whom 
she reads, is not made better by her instruc¬ 
tions, a blessing may return into the heart 
of the little Missionary; for no effort is 
made to do good from a pure and right mo¬ 
tive, which does not bring its own reward. 
Those are truly to be pitied who hurry on 
through the pathway of life without paus- j 
ing a moment to aid and bless their fellow- 
travellers ; they pass by many a bright 
flower which, if gathered, would shed a 
sweet and refreshing fragrance. 

Perhaps my little readers think it impos¬ 
sible that there should be heathen almost 
within sight of their own dwellings. But 
you may be sure they are there. Will you 
not look for them, lead their wandering 
feet into the path to heaven, and point 
them to the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world ? 


CHILDREN HAVE FOUR EARS. 

“Children have four ears” So said the 
Rev. Dr. Carrathers, of Portland, at a 
children’s meeting in his church. “ Chil¬ 
dren have four ears,” said he; their eyes 
are ears. They hear with their eyes. If I 
see a child looking at the speaker, I know 
that he hears him.” 

Will our readers remember this when 
they are at school and at the house of God ? 
Hear with your eyes, my young friends, 
as well as with your ears. If you hear not 
with your eyes , your thoughts will be likely 
to wander. 
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HOW SELFISH IT IS. 

I’ve a home, and kind friends, and abundance 
to eat, 

And clothing sufficient, both decent and neat; 
And books, that my mind may to knowledge 
aspire. 

And all that a child can in reason desire ; 

But to care for my comfort, and only for this, 
And forget my poor neighbours—how selfish 
it is ! 

I have got a plum-cake, and the whole is my 
own, 

And no one will know if I eat it alone ; 

But what if the cake be so sweet and so nice, 

I dare say poor John would be glad of a slice ; 
My treat he will share, a large slice shall be his, 
For to eat all one’s self—oh, how selfish it is ! 

My aunt kindly gave me a shilling last night, 
For she knew that I wanted to buy a new kite; 
But a poor aged widow lives over the way, 

And she says she has not had a morsel to-day : 
Here, dry up your tears, and buy something 
with this, 

For to spend all on playthings—how selfish 
it is ! 

As Christ has commanded, I ’ll constantly try 
My neighbour to love, and myself to deny : 
From my own little treasures a trifle I 'll spare 
To gladden his heart, and to lighten his care ; 
That, whate’er ray friends find in my conduct 
amiss, 

They never may say—Oh, how selfish he is ! 


TWO KINDS OF RICHES. 

A little boy sat by his mother. He looked 
long in the fire, and was silent. Then, as 
the deep thought began to pass away, his 
eye grew bright, and he spoke: “Mother, 
I wish to be rich.” 

“ Why do you wish to be rich, my son V’ 
And the child said, ‘‘Because everyone 
praises the rich. Everyone inquires after 
the rich. The stranger at our table yester¬ 
day asked who was the richest man in the 
village. At school there is a boy who does 


not love to learn. He takes no pains to say 
his lessons. Sometimes he speaks evil 
words. But the children do not blame him, 
for they say that he is a wealthy boy.” 

The mother saw that her child was in 
danger of believing wealth might take the 
place of goodness, or be an excuse for indo¬ 
lence, or cause them to be held in honour 
who led unworthy lives. So she asked him, 
“ What is it to be rich?” 

And he answered, “ I do not know. Yet 
tell me how I may become rich, that all 
may ask after me, and praise me V 

The mother replied, “To become rich is 
to get money. For this you must wait until 
you are a man.” 

Then the boy looked sorrowful, and said, 
“ Is there not some other way of being rich, 
that I may begin now V 1 
She answered, 1t The gain of money is not 
the only, nor the true wealth. Fires may 
bum it, the floods drown it, moth and rust 
waste it, and the robber make it his prey. 
Men are wearied with the toil of getting it, 
but they leave it behind at last. They die, 
and carry nothing away. The soul of the 
rich prince goeth forth like that of the way- 
side beggar without a garment. There is 
another kind of riches, which is not kept in 
the purse, but in the heart. Those who 
possess them are not always praised by 
men, but they have the praise of God.” 

Then said the boy, “May I begin to 
gather this kind of riches now, or must I 
wait till I grow up and am a man V 
The mother laid her hand upon his little 
head, and said, “ To-day , if ye will hear his 
voice; for He hath promised that those 
who seek early shall find. ” 

And the child said, “Teach me how I 
may become rich before God.” 

Then she looked tenderly on him, and 
said, “Kneel down every night and morn¬ 
ing, and ask that in your heart you may 
love the dear Saviour, and trust in Him, 
obey his word, and strive all the days of 
your life to be good, and to do good to all. 
So, though you may be poor in this world, 
you shall be rich in faith, and an heir of 
the kingdom of heaven.” 
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HOW TO CURE A BAD TEMPER. 

“ Well, if I have a bad temper, how can I 
help it I A little thing puts me out, and 
then I am sure to be very angry.” Such 
were the words of a little boy named Fred 
Smith. And as he spoke them a frown 
rested on his face. 

A lady, who was on a visit at the house 
of Fred’s father, heard these words. The 
few days she had b^en in the family had 
brought to her notice the bad conduct of 
the little boy. As she had been much 
grieved by it, she felt that it was her duty 
to speak to him about it. 

Ono evening they were together in the 
library. Soon she began to talk to him 
about the folly and sin of allowing his 
angry temper to overcome him. “Try to 
cure it, Fred,” said she, “ for it must make 
you unhappy in your own mind, as it makes 
you unlovely in the eyes of your friends. 
Consider, too, how wicked it is in the sight 
of God. If you would see how such con¬ 
duct appears, and what it leads to, road the 
story of Cain in Genesis iv. 3 to 15, and , 
then turn to Matthew v. 21 to 24, and hear i 
what our Lord says of anger. ” j 

“I will try to cure my bad tomper, that 
lam resolved,” said Fred; but he made ! 
the resolve in his own strength. The next 
day showed him how weak he was in him¬ 
self; for only on a slight affront he flew 
iuto a passion with his cousin Charles, who 
got before him in class : he scolded his sister 
Mary, who had by accident broken the 
tail of his kite; and he burst into a fit of 
anger when he stumbled over the yard dog 
as it lay baskiug in the sunshine. 

A few weeks after the lady had left, he 
sat down and wrote her a letter, in which 
he said — 

“To-day is my birthday, and I mean to 
turn over a new leaf, as father calls it. I 
have quite made up my mind to attend to 
what you told me. I will never more be 
angry. I will always fight against my 
naughty temper. It makes me very un- 
| happy, and my parents are unhappy too. 

: And you said that it offends the holy God.” 
^ Now this was quite right; but then Fred 


had forgotten to pray. He had again re¬ 
solved in his own strength to fight against 
his temper. He bad not asked to be for- 
| given his past sins, nor sought help from 
| God to overcome his evil passions. 

The kind lady to whom he wrote sent a 
I reply, in which were these words— 

I “lam glad to hear that you have made 
up your mind boldly to resist all bad tem- 
1 per. That is as it should be; but we can 
do nothing without the help of the Holy 
Spirit, nor can wo hope to be pardoned, 

! except we believe in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

| The Apostle Paul felt that he could do all 
things if Christ gave him strength; and we 
know what he overcame, and what he did, 

| through the grace of his Saviour. Do not 
forget, then, to seek of God for that help 
you need. If you seek, you shall find it.” 

Fred did indeed pray, and God heard his 
prayer. From that time he began to 
“watch and pray.” He then fought with 
success, and became known among all his 
friends as “ Little Fred the kind-tempered 
boy.” 

So let us all watch against whatever may 
lead us into evil, or awaken bad tempers 
within us. Let us watch against the first 
risings of passion in our heart, and watch 
unto prayer. Whilst we pray that we enter 
not into temptation, we must “avoid it, 

| pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away.” (Proverbs iv. 15.) And if we 
are at any time overcome, by an evil 
heart leading us astray, let us truly repent 
of our sin, and ask for more grace for the 
time to come, while we look in faith to 
Jesus, that, for his sake, we may be for¬ 
given. 

When for some little insult given 
My angry passions rise, 

I'll think how Jesus came from heaven 
And bore his injuries. 

"When upon the cross he bled. 

With all his foes in view, 

“ Father, forgive them,” ’twas he said ; 

“ They know not what they do.” 
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THE EIGHT STORM. 

44 Oh, mother,” cried a little child, 

* ‘ I cannot sleep to-night; 

Hark, how the storm grows fierce and wild, 

It fills me with affright. 

I hear the wind roar through the trees, 

And howl above my bed; 

I tremble when it comes so near, 

And cover up my head.” 

4 ‘And why?” the mother gently said, 

“ Why need you fear to sleep ? 

Why hide that little timid head ?— 

God will my darling keep. 

What though the wind blow tierce and loud ; 

It can do us no ill; 

We’re in our Father’s hand, and He 
| Can bid the storm 4 Be still.’ 

“ Trust Him, my child, and peaceful rest, 
Safe in His tender care ; 

But think of others more distressed, 

And breathe for them a prayer. 

Think of the little sailor-boy, 

Tossing upon the deep ; 

Think of the wandering, homeless poor, 

Oh, pray for them,—and sleep. 

RELIGION, 

44 HER WAYS ARE WAY8 OF PLEASANTNESS, AND 
ALL HER PATH8 ARE PEACE.” 

Although we are but children, 

We now may know the way 
That leads to truth and happiness, 

And walk therein each day; 

This may be but the dawning, 

The light will yet increase ; 

44 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. ” 

No roaring lions in that path, 

No roaring beasts of prey, 

A little child may walk therein 
In safety, night and day; 

It is the path of wisdom, 

True pleasures there increase; 

44 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. ” 


It is the path that leads us 
To God in heaven above, 

Who walk there are his children, 

The children of his love ; 

His lbve that is unchanging, 

That never more will cease ; 

44 Her way8 are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace.” 

It is the path of happiness, 

The path from earth below, 

To the bright home of glory, 

And every one may go. 

Lord, help us in 44 the narrow way,” 

Our love to Thee increase ! 

44 Thy ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all thy paths are peace.” 

J. P. Hutchinson. 

BOOKS FOR CHRI8TMAS PRESENTS. 

The Yearly Volume of the 44 Children’s 
Friend” for 1863, in Illustrated Boards, 1 a 6o?. ; 
Cloth, Plain, 2s. ; Cloth, Gilt Edges, 2 s. 6d. 
The Volumes for the years 1861 and 1862, may 
also be had, at similar prices. 

S. W. Partridge’s New Catalogue of 
Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas 
Presents, Birthday Gifts, School Prizes, &c., 
may be had by forwarding a postage stamp. 
Address to 9 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Notice. — Our New-Year's Number will con¬ 
tain a beautiful Engraving^ by Mr. Harrison 
Weir , of 44 Robin at the Windoic.” As we are 
sparing no expense in procuring good En¬ 
gravings for our young friends , we hope that 
they, in return , will cheer us by getting as many 
ncio Subscribers as possible. Let every reader 
try to get half a dozen new Subscribers this 
month , so that we may begin the New Year 
well. Orders should be given to the nearest 
Bookseller. 


Packet! by Post-— Those who do not reside near to any 
Bookseller can bare four copies of th* *• Children's Friend,” poet 
free , for twelve months, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
France, or Belgium, by remitting four shillings in stamps to Messrs. 
8KRLEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 64 Fleet Street, or 6. W. 
PARTRIDGE, No. 9 Paternoster Row, B.C. 
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I 


THE CHILDREN AND THE ROBIN. 

The snow had been falling steadily since 
morning, and the earth was covered to the 
depth of several inches. As little Mary 
Wilson and her brothers Thomas and Ed¬ 
ward, were sitting in the parlour, they heard 
a fluttering noise against the windows. On 
looking around, they saw a bird, with his 
wings outspread, and his breast pressed 
against one of the panes of glass, at which 
ho was now beginning to peck with his 
slender bill. 

44 Oh, a robin, a robin redbreast!” ex¬ 
claimed M iry, clapping her hands together. 

And all the children started up, and ran 
towards the window. 

44 There ! lie’s gone !” said Mary, in a 
disappointed voice, as she stopped sud- 
deuly. 

“ Let us op ’ii the window, and then sit 
quietly down upon the sofa. Perhaps he 
will return,” said Thomas. 

In a little while the robin came back, and 
lit upon the window-sill. The children did 
not stir nor make a noise; and soon he 
hopped down upon the floor, and w'ent and 
hid himself behind a large chair. 

El ward went softly to the window and 
shut it down. 

It was not long before the warmth of the 
room made rohin feel better; so ho came 
out from his hiding-place, and stood about 
a minute, turning his head from one side to 
the other, and appearing to examine every 
object, in the room with his little dark, ex¬ 
pressive eyes. Satisfied at last, he took 
three running hops, which brought him 
into the middle of the room, where he made 
another pause, and took another survey. 
Mary said, in a gentle voice, 44 Robin! 
robin!” Tho bird was frightened, and 
fluttered back to its hiding-place. But as 
the children remained very .still, it soon 
came out once more, and hopped into tho 
middle of tho room. Mary again said, 
44 Robin ! robin !” The bird started, and 
stood turning its bead from one side to tho 
other, as before. But it did not run back 
into the, corner this time. Presently it 
began picking up some crumbs of cake 


which the uurse had let the baby scatter on 
the floor. I cannot tell you how much the 
children were pleased at this. They could 
hardly help clapping their hands and shout¬ 
ing for joy. But they restrained themselves, I 
for fear of frighteuing little robin redbreast, 
and called him in low voices, saying, 
“Robin! robin! Dear little robin red- ' 
breast!” The bird seemed to understand ! 
that they spoke kindly to him, for he I 
hopped towards them a little way, and then i 
stopped and turned his head, as before, 
from side to side. 

It was not a great while before be would 
permit himself to be taken up in their 
hands, and let them smooth his soft feathers. 

44 I’ll ask papa to buy us a cage as soon 
as lie comes home,” said Edward. 

“To put poor robin in?” asked Mary, .. 
looking into her brother's face. I 

44 Yes, indeed! We’ll keep him in a 
pretty cage, and he shall sing for us.” i 

44 Oh, no,” returned Maiy. 44 We won't 
shut poor robin redbreast up in a cage.” 

44 Why not ?” asked Edward. 

“We'll let him fly out of the window 
whenever he wants to go. It would be cruel 
to shut him up in a little cage.” 

“But papa will get us a big cage.” j 

44 The biggest cage you can get would be 
a small place alongside of the fields and 
woods. Oh, no! Don't think of putting | 
robin redbreast into a cage. We will feed | 
him, and then open the window, and let 
him go away again. The ground is covered 1 
with snow', and he cannot find any thing to 
eat in the fields. He will come back to us j 
every day while tho snow is on the ground, 
and we will feed him every day. He bas 
come to us, and trusted in us. Don’t let us 
deceive him.” 

“If you let him go, you will never see 
him again,” said Thomas. 

44 Oli, yes, we shall. But even if he should 
never come back, he has done us no w rong. 

We have no right to rob him of his free¬ 
dom, and shut him up in a cage.” 

44 He’ll be a great deal better in a cage 
tliau out in the cold winter. He w ill freeze 
to death l>efore spring,” urged Thomas. 
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“ No, he won’t. When he’s cold and 
hungry, he will come and tap at the window, 
and we will let him in, and feed him and 
warm him. Oh, I am sure it will make us 
a thousand times happier to do this than it 
will to shut him up in a wire prison. 

For a long time the children talked over 
the fate of the robin. Mary’s better counsels 
revailed. After he had eaten as much as 
e wanted, and had rested for half an hour 
in Mary’s lap, the window was opened, and 
away he flew. 

“Goodbye, robiu,” said Thomas. “I hardly 
think we shall ever see you again. ” 

“ Oh yes. He will come back again,” 
said Mary. “ We shall see him to-morrow.” 

Thomas was very doubtful about it, and 
said he was sorry they hadn’t kept the bird 
until their father came home, and then 
asked him for a cage to put it in. 

When papa came home, and the children 
told him about the robin, he said that lie 
was very glad they had done as Mary sug¬ 
gested, and let the bird go at liberty; that 
it would have been cruel to shut him up in 
a cage, when he had been all his life a free 
bird in the woods and fields. On the next 
morning all the clouds had disappeared 
from the sky, and the sun was again out 
brightly. But it was very cold, and tho 
snow lay deep upon tho ground. 

“Robin hasn’t come yet,” said Edward, 
about ten o’clock. He still felt as if he 
would like to have tho bird in a cage. 

“Robin isn’t going to come,” returned 
Thomas. 

“Wait awliile,” said Mary, in her soft 
aud gentle way. “Wait awhile. I don’t 
give up the robin yet. See!” she added, 
in a quick, exultiug voice, “there he is 
now! I knew he would come.” And, as 
she spoke, robin lighted down upon the 
window-sill, and with his red breast touch¬ 
ing the glass, pecked for admission. 

We need not say how quickly the window 
was thrown open, with glad and welcome 
exclamations. The bird did not seem in 
the least afraid, but stepped upon Mary’s 
hand, and was lying, in an instant after, 
pressed gently to her bosom. Thomas ran 


into the dining-room for some crumbs, while 
Edward stood looking admiringly at the 
little creature that lay so full of confidence 
on his sister’s breast. 

“Shut dear, good robin up in a cage!” 
'said Mary, touching her lips to the bird. 
“No, no, indeed! They shall not put him 
in a cage.” 

Thomas brought some crumbs, and held 
them in his hand to the bird. Robin was 
hungry, and pecked away at them eagerly, 
while the children looked t>n with delight. 
After he had eaten as much as he wanted, 
they gave him some water, into which he 
dipped his delicate bill. Then he hopped 
about the room, and seemed to feel quite 
at home. In about an hour they op#ned 
the window for him, but robin found his 
quarters so comfortable that he had no wish 
to leave them. He perched himself upon 
the back of a chair, and looked at the window, 
but made no attempt to fly out; so they let 
him stay as long as he pleased, which was 
for several hours. Then ho pecked at the 
window, and Mary opened it, when he flew 
off as swiftly as his wings could carry him. 

Every day, as long as the snow remained 
upon the ground, the bird came aud tapped 
on the window with his bill for admission. 
There was always some one ready to let 
him in, and give him the crumbs of bread 
lie sought. Sometimes he would come while 
tho family were eating their dinner or break¬ 
fast, aud then ho was suro to get upon the 
table beside Mary’s plate, and pick up the 
crumbs of bread she gavo him. 

When the earth became bare again, robin 
did not visit his friends so often: at last, as 
the spring opened, he ceased coming alto¬ 
gether. T. S. A. 

A wise man sought to explain to his little 
child tho nature of a cross. lie took two 
slips of wood, a long aud a short one. 
“See! my child,” he said, “tho long piece 
is the will of God ; the short piece is your 
will. Lay your will in a lino with the will 
of God, and you have no cross : lay it 
athwart, and you make one directly.” 
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THE TWO DOVES. 


I have two pretty doves, with eyes bright aiul 
serene, 

Who peacefully dwell in their mansion of green. 
Unhappy if parted, they sjiend all the day 
In gentle endearments, or innocent play; 

And notes of unkindness have never been heard 
To disturb the soft cooing of either sweet bird ; 
Their song with their conduct agrees; 

Don’t you think, with such tempers as these. 
Mine are good little doves ? 

There are two noisy children, who take a de- 
light 

In vexing each other from morning to night; 
George breaks Fanny’s doll, and his book Fanny 
tears, 

And they quarrel about the most trifling affairs. 


One won’t play at ball if the other desires it, 
And when Geoige wants a toy, then his sister 
requires it; 

They like to find fault and to teaze; 

Would you say that such children as these 
Were like my pretty doves ? 

I know two little sisters, called Clara and Ann, 
Who help one another all that they cau ; 

They are gentle and humble, forbearing and kind; 
And their joy in each other’s society find; 

They have read of tlieir Saviour when he was a 
child, 

And they try to be loving, as He was, and mild; 
Each Is wishful the other to please; 

Don’t you think that such sisters as these 
Are like my pretty doves? 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 

Thomas and Gerald were brothers. One very angry, and he began to scold and 
cold day, when the ground was frozen, they storm. Instead of returning angry words, 
were playing with their hoops, when Gerald put his hand into his pocket, and 
Thomas, who was foremost, fell with great took out a stick of candy, and gave it to 
violence upon his bare hands and face, his brother. Gerald loved his Bible, and 
Gerald, who was close behind him, could remembered the words, 1 ‘ Be not overcome 
not stop running, and fell with his whole of evil, but overcome evil with good.”— 
weight on his brother. This made Thomas Rom. xii. 21. 
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PLEASED HOT HIMSELF. 

Two of the children had gone to bed. Ellen 
still sat in her mother’s lap, although she 
was quite a great girl. She seemed to have 
something in particular to say, for her 
mamma always encouraged her children to 
tell her fully all about themselves. At last 
she said, “Mamma, I have thought a great 
deal about what you read to us a little 
while ago, how Jesus pleased not Himself.” 

I am very glad you did, my dear : I hope 
you will try to bo like Him. 

“Mamina,” said Ellen, choking, “I do 
try to, for I saw, after I went to bed that 
night, that I was just, contrary to it. Tom 
and Jane called me disobliging, and so do 
the girls at school ; and, mother, it is 
because I like to please myself best.” 

“That is very sad,” said her mamma 
seriously 

“Very, mamma,” answered Ellen. “I 
felt it was true, and I did wish, I do wish 
to be less like myself, and more like Jesus. 
Well, it seems to me, by striving, I shall— 

I really shall. Yesterday, you know, I 
wont to grandma’s ; and grandma always ; 
wants us to do something for her. Tom j 
and Jane like to, but I don’t very well, j 
When I went yesterday I wanted to feel 
obliying , and do willingly what grandma 
wanted me to do. I wanted to ph ase her 
more than myself ; so before I lifted up the 
latch, I just went under the lilac tree and 
prayed. I kept asking the Lord Jesus to 
make me like Himself, that I might not 
please myself, but Him. Then I went into 
the house, and pretty soon I saw that 
grandma wanted something. I knew what 
was coming, and said, as quick as could be, 
‘Yes, graudma, I’ll get it for you; and, 
mother, she thanked me. All along, as I 
went to get it, I felt beautifully. It is a great 
deal better not to try to please yourself. ’’ 

What an affecting experience is this! “for 
even Christ pleased not Himself. ” “I came,” 
he says, ‘ 4 not to do mine own will, but the 
will of my Father who sent me.” 

A disobliging, selfish, conceited spirit is 
neither Christian nor polite. Ellen saw and 
felt this : she grieved over it, and was anxious 


to improve. She was not contented with 
merely wishing, but the dear child acted ac¬ 
cordingly. She asked her mamma to help 
j her; but the greatest helper of all was 
j her heavenly helper, Jesus Christ. In the 
hour of temptation she went to Him under 
the lilac tree, and He liiet her there. He 
gave her his spirit; and it was a willing 
spirit, a kind spirit, a benevolent spirit, a 
self-forgetting spirit, oh, it was a beautiful 
' spirit! Let every child desire to possess 
I it, and not only desire it, but act like Ellen 
under the lilac tree. 


MY MOTHER’S DEAD. 

I’m very, very lonely, 

Alas! 1 cannot play; 

I am so sad, 1 sit and weep 
Throughout the livelong day. 

1 miss dear mother’s welcome. 

Her light hand on'my head, 

Her look of love, her tender word, 
Alas! my mother’s dead. 

I have no heart to play alone; 
To-day I thought I’d try, 

And got my little hoop to roll, 

But, ah ! it made me cry; 

For who will smile to see me come. 
Now mother dear has gone, 

And look so kindly on my face, 
And kiss her little son? 

I’ll get my blessed Bible, 

And sit me down and read; 

My mother said that precious book 
Would prove a friend in need. 

I seem to see dear mother now, 

To hear her voice of love; 

She may be looking down on me, 
From her bright home above. 

She said that I must come to her, 
She cannot come to me: 

Our Father, teach a little one 
How he may come to Thee: 

For I am very lonely now; 

Our Father, may I come, 

And join my mother in the skies I 
And heaven shall be our home. 
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THE SICK UAH AND THE ROBIN. 

There was a happy sick man once 
Whose loving heart couhl sing, 

Ami make a solace in his pain 
Of every pleasant thing. 

One little solitary joy 
Unlike the rest he had. 

That played like music on his soul 
And male him very glad. 

It was a rohin, blithe and free, 

That from the winter air 
Had found a refuge in his room, 

And fed and roosted there. 

lie did not always stay at night, 

But ho did sometimes stay ; 

And no one asked which way ho went, 

Or why lie llew away. 

"When footsteps sounded on the floor 
lli; face he would not show. 

But waited in a secret place 
Until he heard them go. 

And when his friend was left alone, 

And no one else could see, 

Out came the <piiet little bird 
And kept him company. 

Through parted curtains at the bed 
His round bright eyes would shine, 

Ami every moment holder grow 
With every favouring sign. 

The dinner-tray, set gently down, 

His heart still nearer drew, 

Since all the sick man’s dainty fare 
Was ltobin’s portion too. 

For pure white pudding well bestowed 
He had his Mend to thank ; 

For bread, in which his beak would dig, 
For water which he drank. 

Perhaps he took the larger share, 

But this I cannot tell; 

I know he felt himself at home, 

And liked his dinners well. 

And when the merry meal was done, 

He did not quite depart ; 

But dressed his feathers by the fire. 

And sang with all his heart. A.L.W. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER. 

A teacher asked oho of his class, a boy 
of about twelve years of ago, whether or 
not lie had a Bible. The boy answered, 
i ‘No, teacher, not yet ; but I am paying in 
every week, and shall soon have it now ; 
ami then I shall pay for one for my grand¬ 
mother, and after that one for my father.” 

“What,” said the teacher, “get a Bible 
for your grandmother before your father !” 

“\es,” replied the boy, “for grand¬ 
mother can read, and father cannot yet ; 
but I teach him overy night when he comes 
homo from his work.” 

“ Is he willing you should instruct him ?’ 
asked the teacher. 

0 “Oh yes,” said tlio boy, “ho is never to 
well pleased as when I am teaching him ; 
and 1 hope that by the time I havo got 
him a Bible lie will be able to read a 
chapter!” 

FLANNELS. 

Who does not know the comfort of flannels 
this cold season? The readers of the 
“ Children’s Friend,” most of them, do. 
Then, dear young friends, first thank God, 
and then think if you cannot by self-denial 
give one to some aged person, some suffer¬ 
ing saint, some poor child, or some tiny 
infant, who lias not the comfort. 

THOU, WHO WERT A LITTLE CHILD. 

Tiiou, who wert a little child, 

“ Holy, harmless, undefiled," 

Send Thy Spirit from above ; 

Teach us little ones to love. 

Shepherd of the chosen llock, 

Lead us to the shadowing lock ; 

From temptation’s noontide heat 
Gently guide our erring feet. 

"Where the waters of Thy grace 
Make a fertile pasture-place, 

Win re no deadly foe can come, 

Let us find our quiet home. 

Guide us by Thy staff and rod, 

To our Father and our God; 

Then conduct us, in Thy lovo, 

To Thy better fold above. 
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THE RUSSIAN SERVANT. 

It was a cold winter’s day, and night was 
fast closing, when a sledge party arrived at 
one of the stations of Central Russia. The 
party consisted of a Russian nobleman and 
his family, with one servant: they only 
stopped for a change of horses, and, in spito 
of the heavy snow-clouds that were driving 
across the sky, and the pressing remon¬ 
strances of the host, who represented the 
threatening weather, and the danger of 
crossing the neighbouring forest, which was 
infested by hordes of wolves at that season 
of the year, they persisted in pressing on 
to the next station, where they had given 
orders for their reception, and where they 
hoped to arrive in a few hours. OlT they 
started, but before they had been in the 
forest long the storm broko out with great 
violence ; and soon, with the snow drifting 
in their faces, and the wind howling through 
the trees, the travellers distinguished ano¬ 
ther sound which sent the cold blood to 
their hearts, namely, the distinct patter of 
the wolves as they came racing through the 
soft snow. The driver lashed his horses 
on, but still the wolves gained fa^t upon 
them, and the traces of one of the horses 
were cut, and he was sacrificed to gain at 
least a little time. Onward they Hew' at 
their utmost speed through the deep gloom 
of the forest, but too soon the ominous 
sound was again heard, and another horse 
was let loose to satisfy their fearful ene¬ 
mies. In dreadful agony the unhappy tra¬ 
vellers heard for the third time the hurried 
gallop of the wolves. Their last chance w r as j 
gone : without the two horses that re¬ 
mained they could not reach the haven j 
that was now close at hand, and as they j 
listened, they heard the howling of their 
ferocious pursuers as they came nearer and 
nearer. At that moment the brave servant 
sprang to the ground, and, seizing a gun, 
he cried, “I will keep tho wolves at bay : 
drive on as fast as you can : lose not a mo¬ 
ment.” This was no time for parley, and, 
with a hurried blessing, the nobleman 
seized the reins and dashed forward. Soon 
they reached the station, and, hastily col¬ 


lecting a body of men, with firearms and 
torches, the nobleman returned to the place 
| where he had left his servant. Not a 
vestige of him remained, and only a feu- 
traces of blood on tho pure snow marked 
the spot where so great a sacrifice had been 
offered. The next day a grand hunt took 
place, and the whole horde was extermi¬ 
nated; and w hen the Russian returned to his 
native town, he erected a beautiful monu¬ 
ment to his servant’s memory, and under 
the inscription of his name, age, and circum¬ 
stances of his death, were these words— 
“No man hath greater love than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend.” 

Surely it is not necessary to point out the 
lesson to bo drawn from this story of nublo 
devotion : it reminds us all of One who 
was high and mighty, and who laid aside 
bis power and glory to save, not a loving 
faithful friend, but a wicked and rebellious 
1 people—a peoplo who disobeyed his com¬ 
mandments and rejected his offers of mercy. 
May wo bo as grateful as the Russian 
nobleman, and learn to obey our loving 
Saviour, who died to give us a place in his 
glorious kingdom, and is waiting to receive 
all those that come unto Him. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 

A little boy, who, seeing two nestling 
birds pecking at each other, inquired of 
his elder brother what they were doing. 
“They are quarrelling,” was the auswer. 
“No,” replied the child, “that cannot be : 
they are brothers 

How desirable that every brother and 
sister possessed tho same* amiable spirit 
as this little boy, “then we should have 
peace at home.” Children, guard against 
anger : it is one of the worst passions 
of the human mind. Determine never 
to fall out with your brothers and sisters ; 
and be sure you never give them a just 
occasion to be angry with you. Always 
cherish a spirit of love and goodwill to¬ 
wards them ; so will they love you, and 
, you yourself will experience “how good 
and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
I dwell together in unity.” 
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A CHILDS THOUGHTS OH JESUS. 

Jesus was once a child, 

Little as we ; 

And He was ever mild ; 

So must wo be. 

He suffered pain and grief, 

So must we too ; 

Yet to others gave relief, 

As we must do. 

He spake to those who came 
Words all so kind ; 

We, too, must do the same, 
With the like mind. 

He could his foes forgive, 
Patient and meek ; 

If we like Him would live, 
Grace we must seek. 

We must be bom again,— 
Porn from above ; 

And be His children then— 
Children of love. 

Made His by heavenly grace, 
What need we fear : 

][,«ren is our native place, 
Why linger here / 

Let us then, day by day, 

Look to our God, 

And tread the narrow way 
Which Jesus trod. 


ALL CAN DO SOMETHING. 

A little hoy, brimful of fun, 

Punning as hard as he could run, 
Plunged in a pond head over heels, 
Among the fish and silver eels. 

His elder brother caught his hand, 

And brought him safely back to land : 
The second fish’d his floating cap ; 

His sister cried at his mishap ; 

And all directly homeward came, 
Dreading to hear their father’s blame. 
His kindness laid their fears at rest ; 
They told the truth—and truth is best. 


He heard their talk ; then, smiling, said, 
(Patting the first upon the head,) 

“ Your courage saved your drowning brother ; 
Receive this hook : and now another 
I give the second for his aid ; 

But what for you, my little maid ? 

You nothing did—you only cried, 

And yet your right is not denied : 

You little did, but that was good ; 

Your little was just what you could : 

To y T ou an equal gift is shared— 

Your kind desire I now reward.” 

Thus, Christians, help poor dying souls, 
With all the means your power controls : 
Stretch forth the hand, some burden hear, 

Or raise your heart in fervent prayer : 

The Lord of men, the God most high 
Approves you if you only cry. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER FOR A NEW HEART. 

God of mercy ! God of love ! 

Hear me from Thy throne above ; 

Teach me how in truth to pray, 

Take my sinful heart away. 

Often I offend Thee, Lord, 

I neglect Thy holy word, 

Break Thy blessed Sabbath-day: 

Take my rebel heart away. 

When my friends and teachers kind 
Bid me their instructions mind, 

Then I talk or idly play : 

Take my careless heart away % 

Oft I disobedient grow, 

And ungrateful to vipers show ; 

Evil things I do and say: 

Take my inch'd heart away. 

When of Jesus’ love I’m told, 

My heart is very' dull and cold ; 

Oh ! to me Thy love display, 

Take my stmn/ heart away. 

Mould my nature all afresh, 

Give to me the “heart of tlesh 
For I know that grace divine, 

Changes even hearts like mine. 
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ARTHUR AYLIFF AND HIS LITTLE KAFFIR 
FRIEND. 

The little white boy, Arthur Aylitf (see 
engraving on preceding page), was a grand¬ 
son of the Rev. Barnabas Shaw and John 
Aylitf, both well-known Missionaries in 
South Africa. The little black boy’s mother 
died of starvation, during the Kaffir famine 
in 1857- His name is Maset. 

When little Arthur was about a year old 
he became very ill, and grew worse for two 
or three years, and was constantly under 
the doctor’s care, who at last said he must 
take a voyage to the Cape, where his grand¬ 
papa Shaw lived. By the blessing of God, 
on change of air, he began to recover. He 
suffered most from an absci ss on the back 
of his leg, just above the heel. Little Maset 
used to lead him about, and run before 
him, to induce him to walk. 

In 1802 his parents visited England, and 
allowed him to remain with his father’s 
family, who loved him greatly. His uncle 
sent for his old friend Maset to play with 
him. The dry air of this place produced a 
wonderful effectou him ; he grew strong and 
rosy. He was always ready for his lessons, 
and all were delighted with the improve¬ 
ment he made. In the afternoon he read 
to his grandma, and heard Maset read ; then 
often rode out on horseback with his uncle. 

Arthur loved God. He loved his Bible 
givally, as Well as the house of God and 
the Sunday school. He was always ready 
with his hymns and catechism. He was 
obedient, and kind to all, especially to little 
children and sick persons. His grandpa 
used to say, “What a comfort that child is 
to us!’’ Truly ho was loved by all wlio 
knew him. When his grandpa was dying 
lie was brought to the bedside. Grandpa 
put his hand on his head, and said, “God 
bless you, my boy! Read your .Bible. I 
know you do read it; but love it, and meet 
me in heaven.” These words lie never 
forgot. If Arthur asked for bread, lie asked 
f«>r some for Maset also; and when going 
for a ride would say to him, “When you 
are big enough you will go too,” as if lie 
feared lie would be dull. 


His friends wished his dear parents could 
see how well Arthur looked. So his uncle 
had his photograph taken. He said, “Maset 
must stand w f itli me.” 

The winter was very cold, but dry, and 
lie was quite w ell till September, wlieu his 
cough returned. The doctor gave some¬ 
thing for it ; but it did not yield. He ap¬ 
peared w ell ou Sunday, and he wished to 
go to God’s house, so was wrapped up well, 
and went. After this he appeared poorly ; 

| but on Thursday he said he should like a 
ride ; and as the day w r as very fine, his 
uncle and one of his aunties took him a little 
way. He was quite cheered and delighted, 
and talked of the horses and all he saw. 
Next morning he was very poorly, and did 
1 not talk much, but sat very still in an ea^y- 
i chair. A second doctor was sent fi r, who 
I gave no hope. He was put in a warm 
hath, and when being put into bed again, 
ho said, “ Let me pray first.” After this 
he closed his dear eyes, and seldom spoke. 
When reminded that Jesus loves little 
boys, he said, “Yes.” Thus died Arthur 
Aylitf, breathing slower and slower till ho 
breathed no more, on September 12, 1802, 
aged eight years ami seven months. 

** Of .such is the* kingdom of heaven.” 

Now Maset is left alone. He asked if he 
might look at Arthur in the cothu. Ho 
took a stool and stood by the coffin for more 
than an hour ; then said, “ Master Arthur 
told me he did not think ho should live to 
1)0 a man.” This shows they used to talk 
i seriously together sometimes. Early on tho 
morning before Arthur was buried, Maset 
sat on the door-step, singing in an tinder 
tone, 

“ o that will he* joyful, 

WIk-ii \vi* meet to part no more.” 


THREE LESSONS. 

My children, remember these three les¬ 
sons :—1st. Learn to love : Jesus loved you. 
2nd. Learn to give : Jesus gave Himself for 
you. 3rd. Learn to deny yourselves fos 
others ; Jesus denied Himself for you. 
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FOB A CHILD WHO IS ILL. 

In my little bed I’m lying, 

Weary, weary all day long; 

And I cannot keep from crying, 
Though I know it’s very wrong. 

Jesus, Thou canst see and hear me, 
Sleepless and alone I lie ; 

But I know that Thou art near me, 
When no other friend is nigh. 

Thou canst comfort me, and make me 
Very patient, very still; 

For Thou never wilt forsake me, 
While I am so very ill. 

Iiless the doctor, who so gladly 
Tries to make me well again; 

Bless my mother, while she sadly 
Grieves to see me suffer pain. 

Bless Thy little child, and make her 
Better, holier, every day ; 

And if she is dying, take her 
To the home that’s far away. 


FEEBIHG THE BIBBS. 

The ice king has laid his cold hands on the 
rills, 

They cannot now playfully leap down the hills: 

High mountain and valley alike are made hoary; 

Jack Frost reigns triumphant, alone in his glory. 

Who guides the dear birds, that they never get 
lost, 

Wlnui seeking a Lome, to escape from the frost? 

Our Father in heaven, He leads them aright, 

Till away in the bright sunny south they alight. 

So long as the lofty old hills shall remain, 

Ami spring shall renew their bright verdure 
again, 

Our kind, loving Father shall still fondly can; 

For tin- beasts of the fields and the fowls of the 
air. 

Not a robin or sparrow can fall to tin* ground, 

Not a raven may cry, but He heareth the sound ; 

Then will not “ our Father in heaven” be nigh, 

^nd bless u* dear children, when we too shall 

cry? 

_ + __ 


Oh yes : “Are ye not of more value than they?” 
In accents most tender, wc hear Jesus say; 

And surely, if God takes such care of a bird, 

Our prayers, if sincere, cannot fail to be heard. 

THE FAITHFUL LITTLE GUABBIAN.* 

Some years ago there was a family residing 
near Sloaue Square, consisting of a man and 
his wife, and four young children. One even¬ 
ing the eldest boy, who was about seven years 
old, was sent on an errand, and he brought 
back with him a famished dog that had fol¬ 
lowed him for some distance. It was a rough- 
looking Scotch terrier. The little boy, with 
tears in his eyes, pointed to the weak, mi¬ 
serable look of the poor dog, and begged 
to keep bim for the night. The feet and 
legs of the animal were covered with mud, 
and one of them lamed; his sides in lumps, 
as if he had been cruelly beaten with a 
stick ; and a look of such sorrow in his large 
dark eyes, that it made the children cry as 
they gathered pitifully, yet half afraid, 
around him. The mother -wished her chil¬ 
dren to be kind and merciful, so she let the 
poor dog lie in the wash-house for the night, 
and gave it some food. 

After some time he became quite strong 
and well, and ho showed liis gratitude for 
all the kindness ho had received, in a 
very wonderful manner. He protected the 
house very carefully, guarded the rani hies 
of some fowls that belonged to the family, 
and, w hat was best of aU, went daily with 
the children to school, and fetched them 
home. Now there was a very dangerous 
crossing in the road to the school, and the 
eldest boy was hardly able to manage his 
little brother and sister in getting across it. 
The family kept no servant, and the mother 
often found it very difficult to leave the 
baby and the house. Rose seemed to under¬ 
stand all that was needful to be done. He 
would walk in great state before the ckildien 


* From “ Our Dumb Companions,*’ by the 
Kcv. T. Jackson, M.A., ltector of .Stoke New¬ 
ington. A *l«*liirLtful prev*nt-book for young 
people, which is now in the pr CoS* 
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to the edge of the pavemeut; then, if he 
saw a carriage coming, he would bark at 
them, and run rouud them, as if they were 
a flock of sheep, and not allow them to 
cross until all was clear ; then, still keeping 
them together, he would cross with them, 
and so frolic along until he came to the 
school, when, after seeing them in, lie 
gravely returned, with a look* of satisfaction 
on his honest face. 

“Rose, it's time to fetch the children,” 
the mother would say, and off went the 
faithful creature, and brought them home 
in the same order that he had taken them. 
In a very little while he knew the hour 
they returned, and needed no reminding to 
fetch them. As winter came, he would 
carry their dinner basket for them, and 
often took an umbrella in his mouth to his 
charge. 

The neighbours used to reckon the time, 
by seeing Rose go to fetch the children. 


This lasted for three years, and then 
there was a great sorrow—Rose died sud¬ 
denly, and the children mourned for their 
friend and playfellow with a strong, deep 
grief. 

“I’ll try to be as careful as poor old 
Rose, ” was long a saying with these little 
ones whenever they were sent on an errand, 
or had a charge given them. 


Packets by Post.- Four cornea of the 
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7* fur twelvemonths, in any part of the United 
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What ! my little chaffinches, are you at i of February, with snow still clinging to the 
work so early in the year as the cold month I branches of the tree, and actually covering 
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the side of your nest ? What little hardy, 
industrious creatures you are ! What clever 
little 44 builders ” you are ! Without chisel, 
hammer, nails, or even hands, and yet you 
can build a house! What a lesson you 
teach girls and boys ! I see that you have 
got your rough winter coats on yet; your 
feathers are very rough, but I suppose you 
will soon have your “ spring ” garments ou, 
and look smarter than you do now. Well, 
I intend to give my young friends a new 
picture of you duriug each of the following 
months, so that they may see how you look 
and what you are doing during March, 
April, and May. I fancy many of my 
young friends will say “Oh, mamma, what 
will the pretty birds be doing next month ? 
Wait twenty-nine days my St tie inquirers, 
and you shall see the new picture, and have 
a few words more from your friend, 

Uncle John. 


CHARLIE AND THE SNOW. 

Some time ago, we found one bright beau¬ 
tiful morning, that the snow had fallen 
during the night, and lay in one unbroken 
sheet on the park in front of our window. 
The sun was shining brightly, adding un- [ 
usual brightness to the scene before us. * 
Little Charlie, who had been standing by 1 
my side, broke the stillness with—“Mamma, 

I think snow-time the most beautiful time 
there is. You know, mamma, that God’s 
angels are white, and that is the reason I 
think snow-time the most beautiful time 
there is.” 

“But, my dear boy, what makes you 
think the angels are white . 

“Why, mamma, don’t you know you 
read to me last winter, where the angel 
came to roll away the stone from the 
sepulchre, tliat 4 his countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow.’” 

Take Chrisl for your hope, his character 
for your model, his love for your motive , his 
spirit for your strength , and his promises 
for your encouragement. 


1 HOW TOMMY SPENT HIS PENNY. 

' Little Tommy Tidy’s mamma had taken 
him and his little sister Fanny to the sea¬ 
side, where they had been a whole week, 
and were going to stay another. 

| Tommy had never enjoyed any thing so 
I much in his life. He went out with Fanny 
I every day to gather shells on the shore, and to 
I look at the ships sailing about on the sea ; 
and he dug holes in the sand with his spade, 
and watched till the tide came and filled 
i them up. It was a strong spade his mamma 
had bought him, with a nice long wooden 
handle. He thought it looked like the 
spade John the gardener used at home, 
only it wasn’t so large. 

One fine, bright, sunny afternoon. 
Tommy’s mamma had gone out shopping, 
leaving him and Fanny to stay in the 
house and play with the little kitten. 

Tommy did not like this very much : he 
would rather have been out on the sands 
digging holes with his spade; but his 
mother had left express orders that he was 
to stay within doors. 

“Ah !” thought he to himself as he 
looked out on the sea-shore through the 
window, 44 it’s all very well for little girls 
like Fanny to stay in and play with Kitty, 
but it’s a different affair with a big boy 
like me.” 

Big boy, indeed ! he was just eight years 
old, and stood three feet two inches and a 
half in his socks. 

Just then Tommy remembered that his 
mamma had given him a penny the day 
before, which he had not yet spent: he 
would go out at once and have a ride on a 
donkey, and get back before his mamma 
returned, so that she would know nothing 
at all about it. 

“Fanny,” said Tom Tidy, “I’m going 
out.” 

44 But mamma said we were to stop in,” 
reasoned Fanny, looking up as she was 
stroking Kitty. 

44 Oh, I shan’t be longand Tommy was 
fairly out of the room before there was 
time for his little sister to offer any further 
objection. 
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The donkeys were all standing still, and 
the boys who drove them were sitting on a 
wall close by. 

Tommy gave his penny to one of these 
boys, and soon found himself seated on the 
back of a donkey. He rode quite nicely 
and pleasantly for a little while, when sud¬ 
denly the donkey kicked up its heels, and 
wished to get rid of its burden. It threw 
poor Tommy over its head, who lay sprawl¬ 
ing on the ground, measuring his length 
(three feet two inches and a half) on the 
sand. 

Tommy, who generally had a very neat 
appearance, got up with a bleeding nose, 
split trowser knee, and sandy clothes, look¬ 
ing any thing in the world but tidy. Oh 
how he repented just then having come 
out, and not having done as his mamma 
bade him, and still more when he heard 
all the boys around laughing at the funny 
figure he cut! 

So he made the best of his way home to 
the room where Fanny was sitting playing, 
and when she saw what a sad plight he 
was in, she gave a scream that brought 
their mamma out of an adjoining room, 
for she had returned during his absence. 

His mamma was very angry, and told 
him that he was a naughty, disobedient 
little boy, and that he had only been pro¬ 
perly punished in being thrown from the 
donkey. As Tommy hung down his head 
at the reproof, he wished that he had had 
the good sense to have obeyed his mamma, 
and spent his penny in a better way. 

So afterwards, whenever Tommy was 
left to stay in the house, he stayed in the 
house, and was very careful to do always as 
he was told. Roseberry Toppin. 


THE LION AHD THE LAMB. 

A little boy, reading to his mother about 
the lion, said, “Mamma, the lion is a noble 
animal, but I love the lamb better, and I 
will tell you why; because Jesus Christ is 
called the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.” 


THE WORDS OF THE SOHO. 

The child stood on the sandy beach, 

And watched the waves at play, 

And as they rose in mimic wrath, 

Then kissed the smiling bay, 

They struck the sweet and solemn chord, 
“We praise our Maker and our Lord.” 

The child went o’er the rocky pool, 

And saw, through coral bowers, 

The fish dart out with silver sheen, 

’Mid stars and living flowers: 

Then join the sweet and solemn chord, 
“We praise our Maker and our Lord.” 

And from the hoary mountain’s top, 

And from each spreading tree, 

And from the daisy hid in grass. 

And from the honey bee, 

He heard the sweet and solemn chord, 
“We praise our Maker and our Lord.” 

And from the glad things in the wood, 
From squirrels leaping high, 

And from the loving mother bird, 

And from the starry sky, 

Up rose the sweet and solemn chord, 

“We praise our Maker and otu Lord.” 

And from two childish human hearts 
It came more clear and sweet, 

As, kneeling low, their spirits rose. 

Their Father’s smile to meet: 

They sang, but struck a strange new chord, 
“We praise our Sai'iour and our Lord.” 


“PITY THE LITTLE ONES.”* 

A very affecting narrative has just been 
issued, bearing the above title, which we 
are anxious should be widely circulated. 
It discloses some of the terrible sufferings 
which are often endured by the children 
of the intemperate. Whilst many of our 
young readers will weep over the sad story 


* “ Pity the little one9!” An appeal on behalf of the 
children of the intemperate. S. W. Partridge, 9 Pater¬ 
noster Row. l*ric€ Sixpence. May be had through 
any Bookseller; or post free for seven stamps. 
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THE WAT, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 

Do any a3k the heavenly road, 

The shining way that leads to God ? 
Then hear the blessed Jesus say, 

Believe on me, I am the Way.” 

Do any wish the truth to learn, 

The good from evil to discern, 

To shun the tempter in thy youth ? 

The Saviour says, “I am the Truth.” 

Do any feel the plague of sin, 

Satan and death at work within t 
Jesus can quell the mortal strife, 

For Jesus says, “I am the Life.” 


WHITE ROBES. 

Wno are they in heaven who stand, 
Clothed in white, at God’s right hand ? 
In their robes so fair and bright, 

They are shining like the light. 

Harps of gold and palms they bear: 

All are good and happy there. 

Much I wonder what their name, 

Who they are, and whence they came? 

They who now are praising God, 

Once the path of sorrow trod; 

Now by Christ their Saviour led, 
Crowns of joy are on their head. 

They shall never weep again, 

Never know a grief or pain : 

All is bright and shining day, 

God has wiped their tears away. 

May I with them also stand. 

Robed in white, at God’s right hand; 
And with joy for ever sing, 

Praises to my God and King ! 


THE 8UNDAY SCHOOL. 

Lord, when together here we meet, 
And taste thy heavenly grace. 
Thy smiles are so divinely sweet, 
We ’re loth to leave the place. 


EHILY’8 WISH. 

“I wish, I wish, I wish!” cried a little 
girl.” I wish so much. I wish I had curly 
hair; I wish I had a pony; I wish I had as 
much money as I wanted. I wish—I wish!” 
“Now, what would you wish for, first, Emily, 
just suppose wishes could come to pass T* 
turning to her cousin, who sat quietly sew¬ 
ing patch work. “Think,now ^suppose wishes 
could come to pass, what would your’s be?’ 

Emily turned up her sweet, serious face, 
and answered, “A clean heart*” 

Oh, what a wish was that! “A clean 
heart”—a heart renewed by the Holy Spirit 
—a friendly, obedient, grateful heart—a 
heart fearing God, full of tenderness, meek¬ 
ness, and love! What a precious wish was 
Emily’s ; and the best of it all is, that while 
curly hair, or ponies, or money, or any of 
this class of wishes, may be quite beyond 
your grasp, Emily’s wish, which is ten 
thousand times more valuable, is within 
your reach: you may have it, Emily can 
have it, and all children who truly wish for 
it may become the happy possessors of a 
“clean heart.” Our gracious Lord can 
alone bestow this gift; and He does it, if we 
trust in Him, and seek his mercy. ii Ask i 
and ye shall receive.” How encouraging 
is this! Will not Emily take courage, and 
try to get her wish ? Are there not many, 
many other little girls who fed the same 
wish, though they never expressed it. Re¬ 
member, that of all desirable things, there 
is nothing greater or better than this, “a 
clean heart,” or, as the Scripture again 
speaks of it, “a new heart” Let it be your 
chief wish, and not your wish only, but 
your chief, first desire above all things else, 
to obtain it. Let your sincere, humble, and 
earnest prayer be, “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” 

“ And will He bear the humble cry 
Of such a little one as I ? 

Oh, yes, for in his word I see, 

‘Como, little children, come to me.’” 
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THE LILT. He accepted the invitation, and waited a 

“ What is your favourite flower, mamma V short time. When Isaac returned he 
asked little Edith Graham. looked very narrowly at the gentleman for 

“I hardly know, my dear,” said Mrs. a moment or two, and then said politely, 
Graham. “ I have a good many favourites. “ You have no business with me, for, if I do 
What is your’s ?” not mistake, you are a rabbi (a teacher). 

“The lily of the valley, mamma,” said “I am a teacher, teaching the way of 
little Edith: “it is humble and lowly, like salvation by Christ Jesus.” 
the violet; often hidden by its leaves, yet “I hate your religion,” said Isaac; “you 
still pouring forth sweet scent: it is pure are a learned man, but, alas! a Mehush- 
and lovely, and also simple and majestic, med.” 

Besides, mamma, the leaves, though broad, Poor little Rebecca ran to her father, 
always remind me of a church spire, point- and, gazing at the gentleman, asked, 
ing upwards, and the little white bells seem “ What is a Mehushmed f” 
like church bells calling us to God’s house. “ A Jew who has become a Christian,” 
I never see the lily of the valley, mamma, he answered. 

without having such happy, peaceful feel- “ If all Christians are as kind as this one 
ings.” they must be good people,” said Rebecca. 

“May my darling Edith cherish such Her father did not answer, but, rising 
feelings,” said Mrs. Graham, tenderly kiss- hastily, told the gentleman that although 
ing her little girl. “ I hope she will read he was a Christian, he would show him the 
a useful lesson in every flower given unto way to the inn. 

us by a loving, merciful God.” Lily. Before leaving, the kind stranger gave 

--- Rebecca half-a-crown and a tract. We do 

KIND LITTLE REBECCA. not know what fruit that seed has brought 

A gentleman who had lost his way in re- forth, but hope it has been a hundred 
turning one evening to one of the inns in fold. (See next page.) 

Jerusalem, asked a little girl he met if she , nnnnrrnrnn nn n i _ . 

could direct him. ___ 

j “ You are a long way from the inn, Sir,” THE JEW AHD THE NEW TESTAMENT. * 

| she replied ; “ but if you will go home with A New Testament was offered to a Jewish 

j me, either my father or brother will show youth, which he thankfully accepted. He 

you.” felt himself to be a sinner. He needed 

“What is your name, my child?” said such a Saviour as the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the gentleman. He spent a whole night in reading the Tes- 

“Rebecca, Sir; my mother’s name is tament, for he was so interested, that he 
Sarah, my father’s is Isaac, and my bro- could not help feeding on the precious word 
I thePs is Jacob. Come with me, Sir,” she of God. 

I said, taking hold of his hand. When the Missionary called to see him, 

| He suffered himself to be led by her, and he held up the book with joy, and said, 
soon reached the Jewish home. “ Oh, the gift of five pounds would not 

I “Your little girl brought me to your have been so precious to me as this book.” 
house, telling mo that her father or brother He wished to receive religious instruction, 
would be so kind as to guide me to my and then be baptized, thus confessing the 
inn,” said the gentleman, addressing Re- name of Jesus before his people, the Jews, 
becca’s mother. Which of our readers is there who so loves 

“I am sorry that neither my husband and values the New Testament, that he 
nor my little Jacob are at home, Sir; but would deny himself sleep, and spend a 
do come in and take a seat, they will come whole night in reading and thinking about 
very soon.” it? {See next page.) 
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THE JEW AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


KIND LITTLE REBECCA. 
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A CHINESE COURT OF JUSTICE. 

In China the God of truth is not known, 
and therefore there is no truthfulness among 
the people. When a person is accused of 
any crime, he is tortured in order to make 
him confess. The principal means of tor¬ 
ture are, squeezing the ankles and fingers 
between boards made for the purpose, flog¬ 
ging by the bamboo, rattan, cudgel, and 
whip ; pulling or twisting the ears, striking 
the lips with sticks until they are almost 
in a jelly, putting the hands in stocks before 
or behind the back, suspending the body 
by the thumbs and fingers, tying the hands 
to a bar under the knees, so as to bend the 
body double, and chaining the neck close 
by a stone. 

A late Missionary in China mentions a 
sad sight which he beheld, of a poor criminal 
under torture ; and when with quivering 
lips and trembling voice he prayed for 
relief, he was answered with the stern 
words, “Suffer or confess.” The criminal 
in our engraving wears the cangue. It is a 
frame of wood, weighing betweeu twenty 
and thirty pounds, which rests on the 
shoulders. In this, criminals are publicly 
exposed. The name, residence, ana offence 
of the delinquent are written upon the 
wood, for the benefit of every passer-by. 
Such are mercy and justice in China. How 
much this benighted country needs the 
Gospel! This alone can remedy the terrible 
social evils which exist. 

“ The dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” 


THE FEAYEES OF CHILDHOOD. 

Db. Adam Clarke, in his last days, wrote 
thus—“The prayers of my childhood are 
yet precious to me, and the simple hymns 
which I sung when a child, I still remember 
with delight.” Thus, when the young 
cherish these sacred influences, they 

‘ 1 Sow seeds 

To blossom in their manhood, and bear fruit 
When they are old.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE DICEY BIRD. 

Dicky bird, dicky bird, up in the tree, 

I want you, I want you, oh come down to me, 
I’ve salt here to catch you, you dear little 
thing, 

And a gilt cage to put you in, where you may 
sing. 

Dicky bird, dicky bird, won't you come down. 
I’ll sing to you, play with you, take you to 
town; 

I’ll feed you with pound cake, and sugar so 
fine; 

Oh do, pretty birdie, do come and be mine. 

You dear little dicky, you’re listening I see, 

For I’m sure your round eyes are looking at 

me; 

Come, do let me catch you, and carry you home; 
This way, if you please, sir, oh Dicky, do come. 

Little girl, little girl, I’ve a nest in this tree. 
And five hungry darlings are waiting for me; 

I should like much to taste your sugar and cake; 
But I cannot my dear little fam’ly forsake. 

And as for a cage, though gilt it may be, 

As I’ve always been used to live in a tree, 

I have no wish to change, for though humble 
my home, 

I like it, I like it, and care not to roam. 

So good bye, little girl, I’m away, I’m away. 
Singing and soaring, so merry and gay. 

How happy am I, with my nest in the tree. 

How thankful to find I am free, I am free! 


“ READ, AND YOU WILL KNOW.” 

Sir William Jones was one of the most 
eminent scholars and excellent men of his 
day. When he was a little boy, his inqui¬ 
sitive disposition led him to ask a great 
many questions, and his good mother used 
to say to him, “ Bead , and you will know 
To this maxim, impressed upon his mind 
by frequent repetition, be confessed he 
owed all his knowledge gained from books. 


Sins go not alone, but follow one another, 
as links of a chain do. 
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HUMILITY. 

UroN a soft and mossy bed, 

Close by a rippling brook, 

A violet its fragrance shed 
Around a shady nook. 

Beneath the trees it humbly grew, 
Hiding its smiling face; 

Its velvet leaves, of purple hue, 

Were brighter for this grace. 

Then let us all a lesson learn, 
However young we be, 

And not a little flower spurn, 

But wear humility. 

Oh! ’tis the sweetest ornament 
For ev’ry youthful face; 

Then let it be our chief intent, 

To cultivate this grace. 

Eveline. 


A FRENCH BOY. 

The following question was put in writing 
to a boy in the deaf and dumb school in 
Paris—“What is eternity V* He wrote as 
an answer, “The lifetime of the Almig hty/* 


L07E TO GOD. 

When I look up to yonder sky, 

So blue and bright, so wide and high, 
I think of One I cannot see, 

But One who sees and cares for me. 

His name is God: He gave me birth, 
And every living thing on earth; 

And every tree and plant that grows, 
To the same hand its being owes. 

’Tis He my daily food provides, 

And all that I require besides; 

And when I close my slumbering eye, 
I sleep in peace, for He is nigh. 

Then surely I should ever love 
This gracious God who reigns above; 
For very kind indeed is He, 

To love a little child like me. 


THE ROAD TO HEAVEN. 

It is said of the late Mr. Benn of Higbgate, 
the evening before his departure, he de¬ 
sired all his children to come into his cham¬ 
ber, and placing them around his dying 
bed, thus addressed them :—“You all know 
that I am soon going out of this world into 
a better. I hope I shall there be permitted 
to watch over you, and I trust that you 
will soon follow me. You all know the 
road. Where is it to be found V } The 
children all instantly replied, “In the 
Bible.” The dying man proceeded, “ Keep 
hold of that chain ; it will never mislead 
you. When you are in doubt whether this 
or that be right, ask your Bible; see if 
your Saviour would have done so.” Ad¬ 
dressing the elder children, he said, “Re¬ 
member you are to teach the younger; tell 
them all we have taught you, and try to 
make it a pleasure.” 

To his eldest son he observed, “When 
you go into the world, and are exposed to 
persons, who, perhaps, will ridicule the 
Saviour’s name and the Bible, do not listen 
to them. Seek that society which will help 
you to practise your Bible : this book will 
provide comfort for you when your friends 
forsake you. When you are in pain or 
suffering, write upon it. The Road to 
Heaven.” 


LOOK TO THE STRONG FOR STRENGTH. 

I saw a baby learning to walk. It could 
only just totter along, holding by its mother’s 
hand. It lifted up first one tiny foot, and 
then the other, with great caution. For a 
minute the mother took away her hand, to 
see how the baby could manage by itself : 
it tried to walk, but it was not strong 
enough. It would certainly have fallen 
down, if its watchful mother had not very 
quietly reached out her hand. 

We are like the baby. We are very weak 
in doing what is right. How often we try 
to be good, yet how often we fail. God is 
good, and in Him is strength. If we ask 
Him, He will take us by the hand, and up¬ 
hold us in all our way. 
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These are the beasts which ye shall eat, the 
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But these are they of which ye shall not eat, the 
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NOTHING TO BO! 

“I've got nothing to do!” exclaimed a little 
girl one evening, as she lolled upon a sofa. 
Every thing around her was warm and com¬ 
fortable ; a bright fire burnt merrily, thick 
curtains kept out the cold winter’s air, the 
room looked bright and cheerful, and every 
one, except this unhappy little girl, seemed 
very busy, working or reading. If you 
might have judged from her face what kind 
of state of mind she was in, you would 
have said that she was far from happy. 
There she sat, frowning, her face screwed 
up in the most miserable manner: now and 
then she gave a yawn or a stretch; till at 
last her mamma had to tell her that if she 
behaved so badly she should be sent to 
bed. She then made the excuse, “I've got 
nothing to do!" I fancy this little girl 
forgot the verse which says, “Redeeming 
the time," and did not remember that Goa 
is angry when He sees time wasted. 

“ Ob, Bessie," said her eldest sister, “ I'm 
sure, if you think, you can find something 
or other. Why, there's your doll's frock: 
if you'll bring it. I'll help you to do it.” 

“ Oh! I'm so tired of making that frock, 
it is so difficult," answered the idle child. 

“Well, then, rejoined her sister, “get 
your drawing-book, and finish that house 
ou were sketching; or, if you would like, 
'11 show you how to knit those mittens for 
old Sally." 

Bessie only gave a long sigh, and looked 
very cross, instead of answering her sister. 
I think she would have soon got into mis¬ 
chief, for you know that pretty hymn which 
says— 

“ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

However, her mother said, “Bessie, you 
must either get something to do, or go to 
bed. Now, my dear, choose." 

“I’ll fetch my mittens," she muttered, 
and slowly left the room. She soon returned 
with a ball of worsted and a pair of knitting 
needles, and seated herself down beside her 
sister, who took the wool and needles, and 
began to cast on some stitches. When this 


was done, she began to teach Bessie to 
knit, but Bessie would look about, although 
her kind sister had left off her own work, 
which she wished very much to finish, to 
attend to this little discontented girl. 

“Look, Bess," she said, “first put the 
needle so, then bring the wool over the 
needle so; then pass it through so." 

Bessie tried, and when she found that she 
could reallv do what she had thought so 
difficult, ske felt quite pleased, and her 
face actually grew brighter. After doing a 
few rows she got on capitally, and was quite 
sorry when the clock struck eight, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ My bedtime already! how quickly 
the evening has passed.” 

“That is because you were employed,” 
said her mamma. “Are you not much 
happier when occupied than when idlef' 

Bessie blushed, and said, “Yes, mamma, 
muchthen holding up her knitting, she 
added, “See, mamma, how far I've done." 

Her mamma looked at it, and said it was 
very nice : then the little girl wished all 
good night, and went to bed. The next 
evening she auite longed for tea to be 
finished, so that she might get to her 
knitting, and such a hurry was she in, that 
in rushing out of the room, she knocked 
down a chair. A few evenings' hard work, 
and the mittens were not only finished, but 
done well too: there was not a stitch 
dropped : all the rows were perfectly even. 
Bessie found, “Thy, try again,” to be 
true, and it was with a very bright and 
happy face that Bessie took the finished 
mittens for her mother to look at. 

“ Very nice indeed,” said mamma, after 
having examined them; “very well done. 
I see my little daughter has been indus¬ 
trious, and I hope she ever will be.” 

“ Please, mamma, when may I take them 
to old Sally r 

“ The first fine day, my love. But have 
you thanked Ellen for having taught you 
to make these pretty mittens r 

“No, mamma,” said Bessie ; and she in¬ 
stantly ran and put her arms round her 
Bister’s neck, saying, “Thank you, dear 
Ellen, so very much!” 
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The next morning Bessie woke very early, Bessie looked round into the warm, cosy 

and can you guess what was her first room, and when she saw the smoking hot 
thought? It was, whether it were fine, bread-and-milk, and smelt the sweet-scented 
But the room was darker than usual, and tea, she thought to herself, “ I wonder 
as she lay, she heard patter, patter, patter, what that little girl and boy have for break- 
upon the window, and I’m sorry to say that fast. Poor little things, I should like to 
she fairly cried for disappointment. When give them some of mine.” Bessie felt quite 
she got up, the first thing she did was to sorry for these poor children, and in think- 
look out of the window, to see whether it ing of them had quite forgotten her own 
were really true or not. disappointment, and was getting quite good- 

Ah, yes, the ground was covered with tempered again. But, unfortunately, one 
snow, and large white snow flakes were of her sisters remarked how beautiful the 
thickly flying. Bessie forgot that it was snow looked. 

God that made the snow fall, and that 6 * Yes, isn’t it pretty, Bessie?” said little 
whatever happens is always for some good Fanny, of about eight years old. 
purpose ; so, instead of feeling thankful that “1 don’t think so at all!” answered 
she had a nice warm house, and good Bessie, crossly, for all her old discontented 
clothing, she began to put on her clothes feelings came back again. “I can’t bear 
very slowly, feeling very cross both with the snow! it’s so tiresome: it always 
the weather and with every thiug. Even comes down when I don’t want it!” 
her poor clothes received their share of her “My dear Bessie,” said her governess, 
displeasure, for she tugged and pulled at “do yoa remember who sends the snow? 
them as if they had done something very Just think, if you had no nice warm house, 
wrong indeed. When she was dressed she like some poor little children, you would 
went down stairs, and stood at the school- have some reason to cry,” for by this time 
room window, waiting for breakfast, which Bessie was sobbing. 

she thought was much longer in coming “Come, cheer up, Bess,” said Edith, a 
than usual Every thing out of doors was bright, merry-looking girl of sixteen: “after 
covered with snow, the wind was blowing, lessons, we’ll see what we can do to pass 
and the sky looked grey and dark. Soon away the time: I’ve something to show you 
she saw a child, of about her own age, that I’m sure you’ll like.” 
walking along upon the cold pavement. An On hearing this, Bessie dried her tears, 
old shawl served for a covering for both and, looking up, said, “What?” 
head and body; her little face, which peeped “Ah! something very pretty.” 
out of it, was red with cold, and she trem- When lessons were finished, Edith kept 
bled from head to foot. A little, very little her promise, and took Bessie to a drawer, 
boy was toddling after her, crying with cold, out of which she got a large piece of red 
•and so perished that he could scarcely walk stuff. “ There,” said she, “ mamma’s 

along. given me this to make a cloak for old Sally, 

“Come on Phil,” Bessie heard the girl and, if you like, you may help me.” 
say. Bessie thought it would be very pleasant 

“I so cold! I so hungry!” whined the work to make a cloak of such pretty stuff, 

little fellow. and so the two sisters set to work before a 

“ Come along,” answered the little girl, blazing fire in the schoolroom. A good 
trying to speak in a cheerful voice; “ per- piece of it was done that day, and the next 
haps wo shall find something nice when we day too, and the next, all which days were 
get home. Come on, there’s a good boy!” not fit for walking out. But the day after 
Then she took his cold little hand within was a bright and sunny Saturday, and in 
her own cold one, and began to run, say- the afternoon, Ellen, Edith, and Bessie set 
ing, u Let’s.run and make ourselves warm.” out for old Sally’s humble dwelling. They 
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found Sally without any fire, and very cold 
and wretched. Oh! how pleased she was 
with the two presents! How the good 
creature thanked the givers, and blessed 

them! Bessie remembered that verse, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and thought it very true. She felt very 
happy for a long time after, and was never 
seen idle again. She used to employ her 
playtime in making clothes for the poor, 
which she bought with her own money, and 
many an aged person, or little child, was 
made warm and happy through Bessie’s 
work. Oh, what a blessed thing it is to 
make others happy! Try, my little friend, 
if you cannot nna some way to do others 


good. A kind w T ord or look costs nothing, 
and yet gives a great deal of pleasure : and 
remember, never waste your time, for when 
it is once gone, you cannot call it back. 


Packets by Post.-Four copies of the 
44 Children’s Friend” may be had, post trtf, 
for twelvemonths, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, by remitting four shillings in 
atainpe, to Means. Seeley, Jackson, and 
^ 1! alliday, 64 Fleet Street, London ; or to 
S. W. Paktjudge, No 9 Paternoster Row, 
lxmdon. The rates of i ostage for packets 
to the Colonies and Foreign Parts may be 
had on application to the Publishers. 

The Volumes of the New Series lor 186L 
1862, and ls63, with about 1(H) Engravings 
in each, may be had in Illustrated Covers, 
price Is. (kl. eaclL Plain Cloth. 2s. Gilt 
Edges, 2s. (kl. 
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^ KOYAL cHlLDBEN. 

(from Winterhalter’s celebrated painting.) 

How rapidly the years have rolled away I Majesty’s command, the beautiful painting 
since Mr. Winterhalter executed, by Her | of “The Royal Children !” By special per- 
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mission we are enabled to give our young 
i friends an engraving of this celebrated 
! painting of the Princess Royal, the Princess 
j Alice, the Princess Helena, and the Princess 
Louisa. A new generation of royal chil¬ 
dren are now entering upon life’s eventful 
stage. Two of the Queen’s daughters, who 
are shown in the picture, are now mothers, 
and on the 8th day of last January the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had a son, 
who, if spared to live, will be the future 
King of England. 

| Let ail our readers pray that the royal 
babe may follow the example of his beloved 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, under whose 
prosperous reign we are favoured to live. 

| A JUDGE'S ADMONITION. 

j Judge Buller, when cautioning a young 
; gentleman against being led astray by the 
j example or persuasion of others, said, “If 
1 had listened to the advice of some of 
those who called themselves my friends 
when I was young, iustead of being a judge 
of the King’s Bench, I should have died 
long ago a prisoner in the King’s Bench.” 


THE LITTLE BOY WHO LOST HIS DINNER. 

A little boy was asked to dino with an 
old lady and gentleman who lived by them¬ 
selves. They amused him first by showing 
him pretty books and pictures, and he 
seemed to enjoy himself greatly ; but when 
they sat down to dinner, to their surprise, 
he would hardly eat any thing. The old 
la ly asked him if he did not like what he 
had been helped to ? 

“Oh, it is very nice, thank you,” he 
said ; but still he would not eat more. 

Presently, when the cloth was removed, 
the 1 ittle fellow looked terribly disappointed, 
and in a minute or two began to cry. 

“ What is the matter, my child ?” they 
asked, greatly distressed. 

“I was waitiug for the pudding,” sobbed 
he, “and now I have lost my dinner.” 

Foolish little boy ! he always got pudding 
at home, and he never thought it possible 
that any one could dine without it, so he 


neglected the good meat that was set before 
him, and lost his dinner. 

If we despise what is good and profitable 
in the hope of obtaining what seems plea¬ 
sant, we may often be disappointed and lose 
both, like the little boy who waited for the 
pudding. E. M. F. 


THE SPOILT CHILD. 

“ I want ! I want /” is Fanny’s cry; 

To stop it all seems vain; 

No sooner is one want supplied, 

Than Fanny wants again. 

Fanny wants cakes, and tarts, and sweets, 
And eats them till she’s pale, 

"While mined teeth, and dark-ring’d eyes. 
All tell a doleful tale. 

If mamma takes up book or pen, 

Fanny can’t let her rest; 

’T is “ Play with me,” or “ Read to me,” 
Or some sucli-like request 

Miss Fanny icants a puzzle now; 

Tis taken from the shelf; 

But then she will not try to fit 
The pieces for herself. 

A litter made, Miss Fanny starts 
To find out some new play; 

Mamma or nurse may stay and put 
Her playthings all away. 

Fanny has pictures, books, and toys. 
Treasures for any child, 

And sometimes sits upon the floor, 

With heaps about her piled. 

But discontentedly she turns 
Aside from that and this; 

Not one of all the pretty things 
Can please the petted Miss. 

Poor little spoilt and peevish child ! 

You want not sweet or toy, 

You want a cheerful, thankful heart, 

Your blessings to enjoy. 

You want employment for your hands, 
Employment for your head, 

To do yourself full many things 
Now done for you instead. 
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You want, in place of only self, 

Sometimes to think of others, 

And learn how even little girls 
Can please and help their mothers. 

You want to find that oft from work 
The best amusement springs, 

And that each act of kindness done 
A satisfaction brings. 

You want to pray, and ask of God 
That He his grace will send 
To make you see your ugly faults, 

And, when you see, amend. 

Then come my little fretful one, 

Lift up your heart on high; 

Let smiles replace these peevish tsars, 

And hush that woeful cry. 

So shall your fleeting early days 
"With pleasantness abound, 

Hopeful and gladsome still yourself, 

And casting gladness round. 

So shall you easily endure 
Each passing childish grief, 

Your sources of contentment sure, 

Your sorrows light and brief. 

So shall real trials, when they come,— 

As come they must at length,— 

Be tempered by a Father’s love, 

And borne with patient strength. 

So shall your path be bright with joys 
The Christian only knows, 

Cheerful and useful in its course, 

And peaceful at its close. 

E. S. H. B. 

GUBUPATHAM AND HIS LITTLE BOY. 

Gcrupatham lived in India. He was once 
a heathen ; but lie heard the Gospel preached, 
and became a Christian. He had a little 
boy called Samuel. 

When Samuel was about three years old 
he had au affection of the spine, and he j 
pined away almost to nothing. His father j 
one day took him on his knee, when, to all 
appearance, he was very near his end, and i 


was surprised by the little fellow saying, 
“Father, cry a little for me.” This was 
enough to make the tears flow down Guru- 
patham’s elieek. “Stop, stop,” said the 
child, that is quite enough ; wipe your tears 
away : I am going to my Father’s house.” 

“ Why,” said Gurupatham, “are you not 
now in your father’s house ?” “No,” said 

Samuel, ‘ ‘ my Father is in heaven 

He said little, if any thing more, but soon 
breathed his last. 

This dear little boy had been taught by 
his father to read the Bible, and he had 
learned to love the Saviour who died for 
him on the Cross, and he rejoiced because 
he was going to live with Him for ever in 
heaven. (See next page.) 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

Sierra Leone, as its name intimates, was 
ouce the mountain of lions. Before it 
became a colony of Christians, the wild 
beasts of the forest were found there in 
abundance, but now they are not often to 
be met with. Some years ago a native con¬ 
vert had been to his farm to fetch a basket 
of Indian com; and in returning home he 
met a leopard, which instantly sprang upon 
him. He was quick enough to throw the 
corn to the auimal, and so escaped for a 
little while. But the furious creature rushed 
again upon the poor man, snatched a woollen 
cap from his head, and tore his blanket shirt 
all to pieces. 

During this struggle, the man gut hold 
of the leopard’s throat, and both fell on the 
ground. 

The man now saw a stone near him, which 
he took, and struck his enemy’s forehead. 
Upon this, the leopard began to howl fear¬ 
fully, and ran away. 

When the Missionary visited this poor 
mau, lie found him suffering very much 
from his wounds, but he did not complain. 
Ho said, lifting up liis eyes to heaven, 
“Please, Sir, truly God lives here: thanks 
be to Him! Not my strength, but He alone 
delivered me. If He bad not been with me, 

I should now be dead.” (See next page.) 
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THE THESE LAMBS. 

There were once upon a time three little 
lambs. They lived with a large flock of 
other lambs and sheep upon some high and 
rocky hills. At night they used to go and 
sleep in the woods that grew upon the hills, 
or in some cave or hole ; and by day they 
ate the grass upon the banks. These little 
lambs, which are the subjects of my story, 
were called Simple, Love, and Innocence. 
Simple was by far the eldest, and so she 
ought to have been wiser and better than 
her companions. These three were very 
fond of each other, and always played to¬ 
gether. Amongst these hills were steep 
precipices, and sometimes sheep and lambs 
tumbled down them and W'ere dashed to 
pieces. Then at night tierce beasts used to 
come and try to get hold of any poor sheep 
that happened to be in the way, carry it 
away, and devour it. So you see that it 
was very dangerous to live upon these hills. 
Yet the little lambs were not alarmed, al¬ 
though sometimes they could not help 
trembling when they heard the howling of 
the wolves and roaring of the lions. There 
was one particularly large and dreadful 
lion which used to prowl about; and when 
the sheep were grazing peacefully, or sleep¬ 
ing quietly, it would come very softly and 
seize one or more. 

At the foot of these hills, in a valley, 
stood a little cottage, and there it was that 
a kind and good shepherd lived. The shep¬ 
herd Faithful (for that was his name) might 
often be seen climbing up the hills to look 
at the sheep, and when he saw them there 
in the midst of so many dangers, he would 
sigh, for he longed to take care of that poor 
flock. Near the shepherd’s cottage was a 
fold ; it was large enough to hold all the 
sheep if they would have come. This fold 
was enclosed by a strong wall, and inside 
small streams rippled merrily through the 
grassy meadows, and shady nooks. It was 
a lovely spot, and well protected from the 
wild beasts. 

The shepherd, Faithful, would often try 
tq get some of the sheep and lambs to live 
in his fold, for he knew' that there they 

would be safe from all dangers. But very 
few would come, and those few were well 
taken care of by him, and fed with delicious 
grass. The greater number ran away di- j 

rectly they heard his call, and some hid 
themselves whenever his footsteps were l i 

heard. i 

One day, when the lambs were gambol- j 

ling together, they saw the shepherd coming. 1 

He had a tall crook in one hand, with j 

which he was helping himself up the steep j 

hill. When the lambs saw him, Innocence 
said that she thought they need not run , 

away, because he did not look as if be 
would hurt them. But Simple replied, [ 

“ Oh, I shan’t stay if he comes near us. for 
the other day he carried away my little 
cousin Humility, and I’ve not seen her 
since !” The shepherd soon came up to 
the little lambs, and began to pat them. 
Directly he touched Simple, she ran off 
into a wood as fast as she could. Love and 
Innocence were not like their silly friend ; 
they were much pleased with the good 
shepherd’s kindness, and did not resist ' 

when he took them up in his arms and t 

carried them away. He went down a very ; 

steep stony path, and at last reached the 1 

fold. The sun was shining upon the little j j 

brooks, the birds were singing with all 1 

their might, the grass looked so green and j 

fresh, that Love and Innocence were quite 
delighted. When they were quite safe ! 

within the fold, the shepherd put them 
down on a mossy bed by a small brook, 
and brought them some nice juicy grass in 
his hand. 

Presently who did they see but Humility 
running up to greet them. “ How glad I 
am to see you here,” she said : “ I hop© 
you will always live in this happy place. ” 

At that moment the shepherd appeared ; 

playing a tune upon his pipe, at the sound 
of which all the lambs ran up to him and i 

followed him. He led them by the side of 
a river where beautiful grass grew. There 1 

ho sat down and watched the lambs as they 
fed around him. Wben night came on, 
the shepherd led them to a grassy dell, on 
all sides of which there were wooded banks. 
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ao there, sheltered from the wind, they laid 
down and slept. The wild beasts could be 
heard howling outside, but they could not 
get into the fold. 

A few days after this, as the lambs were 
playing by the side of the wall, they espied 
a little lamb’s head looking in through a 
small hole. On going up, what was their 
astonishment to see no other than Simple. 
“Oh, Simple,” said Love, “do come and 
live with us ; we are so happy.” “ And,” 
rejoined Innocence “so safe V* “No, no,” 
auswered Simple, “I like much better to 
run free over the hills than to be shut up 
like you. I came here to beg you to come 
back with me, and not stay within these 
walls.” As the shepherd just then passed, 
Simple did not continue her foolish talk, 
but stayed behind the wall waiting his 
departure. Our two little lamb? thinking 
her gone, went and played upon a high hill, 
from which they could see the country out¬ 
side the wall. They were aroused from 
their play by a loud bleating, and on look¬ 
ing up, what was their surprise and grief, 
to see poor Simple being carried away in 
the mouth of a huge lion ; indeed it was 
this dreadfnl creature before spoken of. 
They watched her being borne away until 
the lion reached a dark cave, and they saw 
neither any more. How glad they were 
that they had not done what Simple wished. 
There they were safe in the fold where the 
lion could not touch them. From this time 
they determined to get other little lambs 
to come and live with them ; and many did 
listen to their entreaties, and came into the 
secure and happy fold. So Love and Inno- . 
cence lived peacefully amongst these green 
pastures, till at last they were removed to 
another fold even better and safer than 
this, from which they never went out, and 
where they never heard the howling of 
wolves or roaring of lions. 

Does my little reader understand the 
meaning of my story f It is an allegory, or 
story to teach us something. If you are 
not one of Jesus’ little lambs, you are 
living upon those dangerous hills. Go to 
Jesus, my child, ask Him to be your shep¬ 


herd, and He will keep you safe from the 
dreadful lion—1 mean the devil, who would 
like to get you to hell. Jesus will be only 
too glad to receive you, for “He shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom.” If He is your shep¬ 
herd here on earth, then some day He will 
take you to live in a happier and brighter 
fold above. 


THE BLIND BASKET-MAKER. 

A poor blind girl brought to a minister 
thirty shillings for the Missionary cause. 
He objected to receiving the money, say¬ 
ing, “ You are a poor blind girl, and cannot 
afford to give so much.” 

“ I am indeed blind,” said she ; “but I 
can afford to give these thirty shillings 
better, perhaps, than you suppose.” 

“How so ?” 

“ I am, sir, a basket-maker, and can work 
as well in the dark as in the light. Now, 
I am sure, in the last dark winter it must 
have cost those girls who have eyes more 
i than thirty shillings for candles to work by, 

! which 1 have saved ; and therefore hope 
you will take it to the Missionaries.” 

What a lesson may we all learn from this 
poor blind girl! 

BETHLEHEM. 

How many interesting recollections are con¬ 
nected with this little town of Bethlehem! 
It was at Bethlehem where Rachel died and 
was buried; from whence Elimelech and 
Naomi fled to escape the famine; and 
which afterwards, through the kindness of 
Boaz, became indeed Bethlehem, or the 
House of Bread, to Naomi and Ruth. 

Bethlehem was the town of Jesse, and 
the birthplace of David. It was at Beth¬ 
lehem that the infant Saviour was born, 
and in whose fields the shepherds, who 
were keeping watch over their flock shy night, 
instructed by the angel, hastened to worship 
Jesus, as he was lying in the manger. The 
people who live in Bethlehem are called 
Bethlehemites. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL STABS. 


We know a very little boy who is fond of to sleep, to see if any of the beautiful stars 
looking through the window before going are shining in the sky. One night, when 
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the stars were shining very brightly, he 
inquired, “Mamma, who put the stars 
there r 

“It was God, my dear child," was the 
reply. 

With childlike simplicity, the child looked 
up very reverently, and softly said, “Thank 
you God for the beautiful stars.” 

SWEET MAGGY. 

Sun’s coming—she’s coming—sweet Maggy, 

1 heard her gay laugh as she spoke, 

And caught, as sht* passed the low window, 

A gleam other pretty red cloak. 

She’s here with her hands full of snowdrops, 
And crocuses yellow and white, 

For dear little Dick who's been coughing 
And crying so sadly all night. 

And there, on her arm, is her basket; 

Upstairs I must after her go, 

For I’m sure she is come to make Dicky 
Contented and happy you know. 

Yes, there slio is, putting before him 
Some neatly cut slices of ham ; 

Some eggs, and some bright sugar-candy, 

And beautiful black-currant jam. 

She bids me go down for a tea-spoon, 

As over him smiling she stands, 

And dear little Dickey is laughing, 

And clapping his thin little hands. 

Whenever I see little Maggy, 

She makes me feel happy and gay, 

She seems to have sunshine around her 
E’en on a dull winter’s day. 

“ I wish’t was the same with Jane Tyler; 

But ah ! she’s so selfish and vain, 

I feel jnst a? if when I meet her 
I’m caught in a shower of rain. 

I’ll try to be like little Maggy, 

Whom all are so thankful to see ; 

If people don’t love me, oh surely 
My fault it must certainly be. 

Joseph ink. 


PULL IT TIP BY THE ROOTS. ■ 

“Father, here is a dock,” said Thomas, as 
he was at work with his father in his gar- ! 
den ; “shall I cut it off close to the roots f’ I 

“No,” replied his father, “that will not j 
do ; I have cut it up myself many times, j 
but it grows again stronger than ever. Pull 1 
it up by the root , for nothing else will kill | 
it.” < | I 

Thomas pulled again and again at the 
dock, but the root was very deep in the ' 
ground, and he could not stir it from its 
place ; so he asked his father to come and 
help him, and his father went and soon 
pulled it up. 1 | 

“Thi3 dock root, Thomas,” said his t 
father, “which is an evil and fast growing [ 
weed in a garden, puts me in mind of the I 
evil things that grow so fast in the hearts j 
of children.” 

“ If a boy is ill-tempered, we must not 
expect to find in him good humour, cheer¬ 
fulness, thankfulness, and a desire to make 
others happy. And a little girl who is idle 
we need not expect to be industrious, neat, 
or cheerful. If a child is undutiful to his 
parents, and depises the commandments of 
God, we might as well look for a rose or a 
tulip in a bed of nettles, as hope to find in 
his heart, those graces aifd good desires that 
we love to see growing there. 

“Every bad habit, every evil passion 
which troubles you, you should try with all 
your heart and mind to overcome; you 
should, if possible, tear it up. But as you 
will find your own strength but weakness, 
go straightway to that Almighty Friend 
who alone is able to strengthen and assist 
you. He can take from your hearts the 
love of sin, and this is the only way of de¬ 
stroying it, as we have destroyed the dock 
by pulling it up by the root.” 


IT’S VERY HARD. 

“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat but 
porridge, when others have every sort of 
dainty,” muttered Charlie, as he sat with 
his wooden bowl before him. 
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“It’s very hard to have to get up so 
early on these bitter cold mornings, and 
work hard all day, when others can enjoy 
themselves without an hour of labour !” 

“It’s very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll about 
in their coaches!” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his grand¬ 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, “ it’s a 
great blessing to have food when so many 
are hungry ; to have a roof over one’s head 
when so many are homeless ; it’s a great 
blessing to have sight, and hearing, and 
strength for daily labour, when so many 
are blind, deaf, or suffering !” 

“ Why, grandmother, you seem to think 
nothing is hard,” said the boy, still in a 
grumbling tone. 

“No, Charlie, there is one thing that I 
think very hard. ” 

“What’s that ?” cried Charlie, who thought 
that at last his grandmother had found some 
cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very 
hard, that is not thankful for so many 
blessings!” 

LIKE JESUS. 

A dear little girl, only six years of age, 
was promised by a friend who kept a num¬ 
ber of fowls, some feathers for her doll’s 
hat. The next time the friend called, she 
brought with her not only several feathers, 
but also some beautiful patches out of which 
to make dresses for her doll. When the 
friend had gone away, the little girl, who 
was very glad and grateful for her presents, 
said to her mamma, 

“Mamma, do you know what I have 
been thinking V 9 

“No, my dear.” 

“I’ve been thinking Mrs. Bell is like Jesus, 
for she gave me more than she promised.” 

Was that not a sweet saying for so young 
a girl? She had found out that “the 
grace of the Lord Jesus is exceeding abun¬ 
dant,” and that He gives to them that trust 
in Him “exceeding abundantly above all 
they ask or think. ” J. J. 


LITTLE KATIE. 

Pretty little Katie! 

Smiling, 

Beguiling, 

Full of childish merriment that nothing could 
check. 

Without a moment’s warning 
She’d run down in the morning, 

And jump upon my knee, and throw her arms 
about my neck. 

Coaxing little Katie! 

Gay thing, 

Plaything, 

Thinking all the world was made for fun and 
glee ; 

Her eyes they shone so brightly, 

Her footstep fell so lightly, 

Ah! I made too much of Katie, and Katie too 
much of me. 

Komping little Katie ! 

Tripping, 

Skipping, 

Through garden and through orchard, or meadow 
now, 

Then back a minute after, 

With most melodious laughter, 

And rosy as a red-cheek’d apple on a bough. 

* * * * 

Solemn little Katie! 

Dying, 

Trying, 

To give me one more kiss—but with lips of 
clay : 

She looks very pale and sickly, 

She is breathing very quickly, 

And Angels hover round, to bear her soul away j 

Happy, happy Katie! 

Wandering, 

Pondering, 

I hie to her daisy bed, and muse there alone, 
Though cold and sad the place is, 

Oh! how fair her Angel face is, 

As she feels the kind embraces 
Of Him who loves the little ones, and makes 
them his own. 
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Isaiah xxi. 6, 7 , 8. 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. 

In those days saw I in 


No. XXXIV. 


Judah 

some 

treading 



on the Sabbath, 
and 

bringing in 








and 


also 


lading 


wine 


and all manner of burdens, which they brought into 


and I testified against them 


in the day wherein they sold victuals 
of Tyre also 
therein, which 
brought 


There dwelt 



and all manner of ware, and sold on the 


Sabbath 
unto the 


of Judah, and 
in Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah xiii. 15 , 1C. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS ALWAYS 
“WISHING BACKWARDS." 

Once there was a little girl whose name 
was Annie. She lived in a pretty house 
with her papa and mamma and her little 
brothers and sisters. She had every com¬ 
fort and pleasure she could wish for, and 
you would think that she must have been 
one of the happiest little girls in the world. 
And so she ought, and I think she would 
have been, but for a foolish habit that she 
had, which made her tiresome to those 
around her, and caused her always to seem 
peevish and discontented. This was, what 
ner mamma called, “ Annie’s habit of wish¬ 
ing backwards. ” Whenever she had done 
any thing, she invariably wished that she 
liud done something else ; and generally the 
reasou was, that she did not make up her 
mind beforehand what she ought to do, or 
what she would like best, and then when it 
was too late, she distressed herself and 
every on o else by her useless regrets. Day 
after day you would hear her saying, in a 
piteous voice, “ Oh, mamma, I wish I had 
not gone out with you this morning; I quite 
forgot that I had not practised my new 
piece, and now I shall not know it against 
to-morrowor, “Oh, mamma, I wish I 
had not stayed at home this afternoon, for 
I learnt my lessons so quickly, and I should 
have had quite time enough for a walk ;” 
or, “ I wish I had gone out in the boat 
with Charles and Emily, instead of going 
to that stupid picnicand so on, forever 
wishing she had done this, and wishing she 
had not done that, even on the most trifling 
occasions, and soinotimes in cases where it 
had not been possible for her to do other¬ 
wise. 

This practico of Annie’s was a great source 
of annoyance to her mamma, who did all 
she could to make her give it up. One 
day, when Auuie had been lamenting even 
more than usual, she called her and said, 
“ My dear child, do you ever think that 
there is any thing sinful in your way of 
‘ wishintf backwards ?’ ” 

“Well, mamma, I know it is wrong, be¬ 
cause it annoys you,” said Annie. 


“Yes,” said her mamma, “it is wrong 
on that account, because it is every child’s 
duty to love its parents, and to try to please 
them ; but did it ever strike you that it 
shows a want of faith in God ?’’ 

“No, mamma,” said Annie, opening her 
eyes very wide, “ How is that ?” 

“ God has told us,” answered her mamma, 
“that ‘all things work together for good’ 
to them that love Him, and if we repine 
and are discontented^ when things turn 
out contrary to our wishes or expectations, 
it seems like doubting his word. You 
may thick that this is a very serious way 
of talking about your little troubles and 
vexations, but nothing is too small for God 
to have regard to ; and if, when you are 
young, you do not give yourself the habit 
of trusting Him in the very smallest thing, 
you may find it hard when you are older to 
feel perfect trust in Him, if it should please 
Him to send real grief upon you. And, 
Annie dear, do try to remember that when 
God frustrates your intentions, or disap¬ 
points your expectations, He always has 
some gracious purpose toward you. ‘ Whom 
the Lord lovetb he chasteneth, and scouig- 
etli every son whom he receiveth.’ It is 
sometimes hard to understand his doings, 
but it is always easy to trust Him, or at 
least He will make it so to you if you ask 
Him; and be assured that if you do you 
will find yourself all the happier for it. I 
should like to see my little Annie like a 
sunbeam in the house, instead of being like 
a rainy day. Tell me, now, can you re¬ 
member any text in which God promises 
that He will keep his people happy if they 
trust iu Him V 

“Yes,” said Annie, “‘Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 
And she promised her mamma that she 
would ask God to teach her to trust Him 
in all things, and to change her from a 
grumbling, repining little girl, into a cheer¬ 
ful, contented one ; and she kept her pro¬ 
mise, and her heavenly Father answered 
her prayer. In a very short time you 
would hardly have recognised in the merry, 
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i bright-eyed little girl, the peevish child 

who was always “wishing backwards but 

though she has now grown into a woman, 

’ she never sees any one enduring heavy 
j sorrow in patience, without remembering 

with shame, the days when she used to 
I allow her silly little troubles to overwhelm 
I her. 

! Waste no time in vain regrets ; the deeds you 
may have done to-day, 

Whether good or evil bringing, past recall are 
; gone away ; 

i The latest word that you have spoken, well or 
| ill, its course is tending, 

i Its consequences on their mission even now 
! their way are wending. 

| Waste no time in vain regrets, but steer your 
i vessel straight ahead. 

! If you’re always looking backwards, slowly will 
your race be sped. 

! If you’re always looking downwards, still your 
I pace will be but slow. 

If you’re always looking upwards, onwards 
quickly you shall go. 

Waste no time in vain regrets—repent you of 
the erring past ; 

Strive to make eacli future action, serve God 
better than the last; 

Pray that all your inward thoughts He in his 
grace may sanctify, 

That all your outward words and deeds, his 
Holy Name may glorify. 

Waste no time in vain regrets, your sojourn 
here will be but brief, 

And you ’ll find, on looking round, the world is 
full of real grief; 

It you spend more time consoling those whom 
God has sorely tried, 

You will think your little troubles foolish triiles 
by their side. 

Waste no time in vain regrets, but trust your 
God, who ordereth all things ; 

Trust Him in the veiy great, and also in the 
very small things. 

Do not spend your time in wishing that you 
had fulfilled his will. 

But be thankful He has spared you that you 
may fulfil it still. 


Waste no time in vain regrets : if He let your 
footsteps falter, 

’Tis to teach your need of leaning on that word 
which ne’er can alter. 

Never let your courage fail, though things look 
dim to mortal sight, 

If you trust his promise only, all your troubles 
will come right. E. M. F. 


SPRING. 

Spring, spring, beautiful spring, 

It comes again with busy wing; 

Upon the hill, or down in the dale, 

We hear and see the welcome tale, 

That spring, spring, beautiful spring, 

Is coming again with busy wing. 

The bee it tells with its joyous hum 
That beautiful spring again is come ; 

The cheering sun and refreshing shower 
Call into life the bud and the flower; 

Music on earth, and music in air, 

Tell us that beautiful spring is here. 

Who sends the showers? who sends the sun? 
And the pretty young lambs that so sportive run ? 
Who sends these delights for the eye and the ear? 
Who but a God can make spring appear ? 
Spring, spring, beautiful spring, 

We welcome, we welcome thy busy wing. 

“ Pretty Little Poems for Good Little People,” by 
Louisa Watts. Allman and Son. 


THE LITTLE BUILDERS. No. 2. 

I promised my little friends a picture this 
month, shewing what the pretty Chaffinches 
are doing during the month of March. Mr. 
Weir is fond of wandering out into the 
fields and woods in order that he may watch 
the habits of the birds during the different 
months of the year. The sketch he has sent 
me is, I find, not of the same birds as last 
month, but of another pair of chaffinches. 
Here is the female hatching the eggs, and. 
the male bird is warbling sweet music to her. 
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Beautiful birds! 
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Ami, indeed, he might well look so comely and 
trim, 

When his young master Joe was so gentle to 
him; 

For never did child more affection beget 

Than was felt by young Joe, for this four-footed 
pet. 

Joe groomed him, and fed him, and, each mar¬ 
ket-day, 

Would talk to his darling the whole of the way; 

And Jack before dawn would be pushing the 
door, 

As though he would say, “ Up, Joe, slumber 
no more.’* 

One day, Jack was wandering along the road¬ 
side, 

When an urchin the donkey maliciously eyed ; 

And aiming too surely at Jack a sharp stone. 

It struck the poor beast just below’ the sliin- 
bonc. 

Joe soothed and caressed him and coaxed him 
until 

They came to a stream by the side of the hill. 

An d with the cool water he washed the swollen 
limb, 

And after this fashion kept talking to him,— 

“Poor Jack, did they pelt him—the coward 
so sly; 

1 wish I’d been there with my stick standing 
by : 

It doesn’t bleed now’—’twill be well in a trice ; 

There, let me just wash it: now' isn’t it nice!” 

And Jack nestled down with his soft velvet nose, 

As close as he could under Joe’s ragged clothes; 

And he looked at his master os though he would 
say, 

“ I’m sum I can never your kindness repay.” 

S. W. P. 


(Wb recommend parents to read to their 
children the deeply interesting story of 
“Dick and his Donkey,” recently published 
by Mr. Partridge (See page 63). This 
touching narrative will, we trust, exten¬ 
sively promote kindness to animals amongst 
the young.—E d. C. F.) 


THE TAME BOBIH. 

In the spring of the year 1856, whilst walk¬ 
ing round our garden, my attention was 
attracted towards a robin which, I fancied, 
had just been discarded bv its parents to 
seek its own living ; I pitied the little thing 
which had, under these circumstances, come 
under my notice. After talking to him, not 
daring to approach, I left him perched in 
the same spot, to make my way as fast as I 
could to the house to obtain some crumbs ; 
but when I returned, the dear little stranger, 
who had already gained my affection, had 
flown. I did not see him again until a 
week had elapsed, when, to my surprise, X 
found him pluming himself in the same 
shrub opposite the summer house where I 
was seated. My greatest concern now was 
to get him something to eat in the shortest 
space of time. I noiselessly stole to the 
greenhouse to find him a small grape which 
I threw him at some distance, thinking he 
might not like to fly down quite so near 
me to take it : he soon ate it, and seemed 
quite inclined to make friends, as, an hour 
afterwards, he came close to my feet and. 
ate some crumbs. 

Day after day I fed the robin in this 
manner, until he became quite a source of 
amusement to me : he would come at my 
call, take grapes out of my mouth, bop 
round the garden after me, and sit on my 
lap whilst I was at work. 

I was sorry, at the time my little robin 
w as so very tame, to be obliged to leave 
him, to pay a visit abroad, fearing I should 
never see him again, which proved to be tho 
case : the gardener, however, told me on my 
return, that the little robin had been to 
search for me several times in the green¬ 
houses, and upon one occasion had sat on 
his knee whilst he was taking his dinner, 
and several times had been bis companion, 
sitting upon the wood-work of the broom, 
when he swept the houses out. 

Should any of our readers try their skill 
in bird taming, they will feel amply repaid 
in having gained for themselves the loving 

confidence of a little robin. _ 

M. A. W. 
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KHALBI AND THE CAT. 

Some time ago a friend of mino 
Possessed a dog and cat. 

Now Khalbi was the doggy’s name, 

The cat*s—I know not what. 

This Khalbi loved a game of play 
As well as you or I; 

And many a time to tempt the puss 
And play with her he’d try. 

They both would gambol underneath 
The tabic—everywhere, 

A basket for waste paper, was 
A special plaything there. 

Puss in the papers skipped about, 

And Khalbi rushed around, 

Till basket, puss, and papers all. 

Were strewn upon the ground. 

And puss would lie upon a rug, 

(She wisely did and well), 

Where, when th 1 sunshine lit the room, 
Some sunbeams always fell. 

There while she lay with half-closed eyes, 
Soft purring with delight, 

He would run round her full of fun, 

And pat her left and right. 

And when at last provoked to rise, 

As if to have a game, 

Shrewd Khalbi sunk into her place, 

(Now was it not a shame) ? 

Her place so warm and cozy too, 

Which they might well have shared; 
He’d curl his little body round, 

Nor care how pussy fared. 

At other times less selfish, he 
Would only come and lay 
His waggish head upon her side, 

To pass the time away. 

At meals, if once the master called, 

Quick ran both he and she, 

To catch some dainty little scrap, 

Which made them dance with glee. 


But sadly changed and altered now 
These times of long ago; 

For pussy only walks the earth, 
Poor Khalbi lies below. 

And now a little fluffy pup 
Appears in Khalbis room; 

Long may he live, and pussy too, 
Within their cheerful home. 


A. P. Y. 


BLESSED ATTR THE MEBCIFTJL. 

Sweet it is to see a child 
Tender, merciful, and mild; 

Ever ready to perform 
Acts of kindness to a worm ; 
Grieving that the world should be 
Such a scene of misery. 

“ God is love,” and never can 
Bless or love a cruel man ; 

Mercy rules in every breast 
Where the Spirit deigns to rest; 
We ourselves to mercy owe 
Our escape from endless woe, 

And the merciless in mind 
Shall themselves no mercy find. 


THE CBOSS. 

Louis XII., King of France, had many 
enemies before he succeeded to the throne. 
When he became king, he caused a list to 
be made of his persecutors, and marked 
against each of their names a large black 
cross When this became known, the ene¬ 
mies of the king fled, because they thought 
it was a sign that he intended to punish 
them. But the king, hearing of their fears, 
made them be recalled, with an assurance 
of pardon, and said that he had put a cross 
beside each name to remind him of the 
cross of Christ, that ho might endeavour to 
follow the example of Him who had prayed 
for his murderers, and had exclaimed, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 
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This giant selfishness, is an intensely ugly- 
looking creature. If he could be caught in 
& bodily shape, and carried to the daguerreo¬ 
type office to have his likeness taken, I am 
sure that, when you came to look at his 


THE GIAHT SELFISHNESS. 

picture, you would think it about the ugliest 
you had ever seen. 

How many eyes have you ? Two. How 
many ears ? Two. How many hands ? 
Two. And how many feet? Two. Yes, 
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God has given us each two eyes, two ears, 
two hands, and two feet, as if it were to 
remind us that we are to see, and hear, and 
work, and walk, for others, as well as for 
ourselves. But how many mouths have 
you ? One. Yes, for we have to eat for 
ourselves only, and not for others. But 
the giant Selfishness never sees, or hears, 
or does any thing for any one but himself. 
If we had a correct likeness of him, we 
Bhould see a huge one-eyed, one-eared, one- 
armed monster, with his other eye, and ear, 
and arm shrivelled and dried up like a 
mummy's, for want of use. The business 
of this giant is to take people prisoners, 
and drag them to his castle. If they stay 
there long, they begin to grow just like him, 
ugly, one-sided-loo king creatures. I do not 
mean to say that this change takes place in 
their bodies, but it does in their souls. 
They think and care for none but them¬ 
selves. This giant is trying all the time to 
bind his chains on people, and make them 
his prisoners. He likes especially to do 
this while they are young. 

But if he does not appear in a bodily 
form, how may we know when he is trying 
to fasten his chains on us and make us his 
prisoners? Let me tell you. If you find 
that you are getting to think more of your¬ 
self than of others, then be sure the giant 
is after you. If you see a boy or girl enter 
a room and go and take the best seat in it 
when older are present; if you see them 
pick out for themselves the largest piece 
of cake, or the biggest and nicest apple, 
when these are hauded round, you may be 
sure the giant Selfishness is at work on 
them. He is fastening his chains upon 
them, and, if they don’t take care, he will 
soon have them as his prisoners. 

Now we must all fight this giant. But 
how are we to do this? Not by standing 
off at a distance and throwing stones at 
him, as we are to do with the giant Hea¬ 
thenism. This will not do here. No, this 
must be a close, hand-to-hand fight. We 

MUST FIGHT THIS GIANT BY SELF-DENIAL. 

There were two little boys, named James 
and William. One day, as they were start¬ 


ing for school, their father gave them each 
a penny to spend for themselves. The little 
fellows were very much pleased with this. 

“What will you buy, William7” said 
James. 

“I don’t know yet,” William replied. 

“Mother is sick,” said James. “I’ll 
buy her a nice orange. I think it will 
taste good to her.” 

“You may do so if you please, James,” 
said William ; “ but I’m going to buy some¬ 
thing for myself. Father gave me the 
money to spend for myself, and I mean to 
do it. If mother wants an orange, she can 
send for it. 

“I know that,” said James, “butthen 
it would make me feel so happy to see her 
eating an orange that 1 had bought for her 
with my own money. She is always doing 
something for us.” 

“ Do as you please,” said William, “but 
I go for the candy.” 

Presently they came to a confectioner’s 
shop. William invested his penny in cream- 
candy. James bought a nice orange, and 
when they reached home, he went into his 
mother’s chamber, and said, “See, mother, 
what a nice orange I have brought you !” 

“ It is, indeed, very nice, my sou, and it 
will taste very good to me. I have been 
wanting an orange all the morning, Where 
did you get it V 

“Father gave me a penny this morning, 
and I bought the orange with it.” 

You are very good, my dear boy, to think 
of your sick mother. And you wouldn’t 
spend your money for cakes, or candy, but 
denied yourself that you might get an 
orange for me.” And then she threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

Now, here you see how the giant Selfish¬ 
ness made an attack on these two boya. 
James drove him off bravely, by the exer¬ 
cise of self-denial. William refused to 
exercise self-denial, and so the giant got a 
hitch of his chain around him. We shall 
find this giant making attacks upon ns all 
the time. We can only fight him off by 
self-denial. —From “The Giants and 

HOW TO FIGHT THEM,” by Dr. NEWTON. 
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LITTLE phebe and the plums. 

Little Phebe was playing, one fine sunny day, 

With brothers and sisters, all happy and gay; 

They were running and jumping as brisk as 
could be, 

When they came full in sight of a beautiful 
tree. 

They shouted, and ran through the grass to its 
root; 

There peeped through its leaflets a store of ripe 
fruit. 

Said Emma, “ See, here is a feast for us all; 

Climb, brother, for plums ; in our laps let them 
fall.” 

Now Phebe was youngest, and never had known 

How wrong ’tis to take things that are not our 
own ; 

But sweet were the plums, and she liked them 
so well, 

That she gathered and ate them, as fast as they 
fell. 

She filled her small apron, and hasten’d to run 

To tell her kind mother of what she had done. 

For she knew that she loved her, and always 
was glad 

To hear of the pleasures her little ones had. 

Her mother was sorry, and told her ’twas sin, 

To take what’s not ouris, were it small as a pin ; 

That children who steal cannot taste of God’s 
love, 

Nor go, when they die, to his mansions above. 

Poor Phebe cried sadly and long for the theft, 

Then ran to take back all the plums she had 
left; 

The owner forgave her, and said, “Dohot weep; 

But since you have told me, the plums you may 
keep. ” 

Too sorry to take them, she hastened away, 

And knelt in her own little closet to pray. 

She said, “ Lord, I grieve that so naughty I’ve 
been, 

Oh, bless and forgive me, and wash my heart 
clean.” 


Poor Phebe, long after, remembered that day, 

And never beside the green plum-tree would 
play. 

The plums that were offered she never would 
take, 

For the thought of the sin made her tender 
heart ache. Mrs. Duncan. 


T H E LITTLE BIBLE W.T!AUWT^ 

“Where are you going, my little girl, 

With your basket on your arm?” 

“ I am going, dear ma’am, to read to Jane, 
Who lives on the Brookside farm. 

“That is her house by the willow tree, 

So mossy, and brown, and old ; 

'Tis a pleasant place in summer time, 

But in winter ’tis very cold.” 

“What book do you take, my little girl, 

To read to the poor old dame ?” 

“ I always take the Bible to her, 

Because she is poor and lame. 

“She creeps to the grassplot by the tree, 

To listen to what I read, 

And she says, * The sweet and holy words 
Are comfort to me indeed. 

“*Oh! of such as I the Saviour 9peaks 
When he says the poor are blest, 

I am glad that He bids the weary come, 
And says He’ll give them rest.” 

“ ’Tis pleasant to read to poor old Jane 
Of the world where all is light; 

There Jesus will wipe away her tears, 

And there will be no more night.” 

“Go on, go on, thou ministering child; 

Go on in thy task of love, 

Until thou art called from work below. 

To praise in the work above.” 


Good temper is like a sunshiny day, it 
sheds gladness and brightness on every 
thing. 
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PEMBROKE CASTLE 

Thb above is an engraving of the mins of 
the celebrated fortress at Pembroke in 
Wales. In one of the rooms of this once 
magnificent castle Henry VII. was bom. 

Oliver Cromwell had more difficulty in 
capturing this castle than, perhaps, any 
other that he attacked. Haa it not been 


for a traitor, who enabled the besiegers to 
cut off the supply of water, Cromwell would 
probably never have caused the defender* 
to surrender. The human heart, like Pem¬ 
broke Castle, has more to fear from U* 
traitor within, than the enemy without . 

Home. —“When we go from home in 
search of happiness,” says a celebrated 
author, “ we come back again mortified and 
disappointed. One day passed tinder our 
own roof, with our own family and friends, 
is worth a thousand anywhere elae.” 
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WILBEBFOBCE BICHMOltD’S EVENING 
ADDRESS TO MAMMA. 

Mamma, ’tis Jesus loves my soul, 

And makes the wounded sinner whole; 
My nature is by sin defiled, 

Yet Jesus loves a little child. 

I know my temper is not right, 

I’m often fretful, scold and fight; 

I would like Him be meek and mild, 
For Jesus loves a little child. 

How kind is Jesus, oh ! how good, 

For my poor soul He shed His blood; 
For children’s sake he was reviled, 

Yet Jesus loves a little child. 

When I offend you by my tongue, 

And say and do what’s very wrong; 

Oh pray, mamma, be reconciled, 

For Jesus loves a little child. 

He teaches me to shed a tear 
Whene’er I grieve a friend so dear; 

But though I am so thoughtless, wild, 
Yet Jesus loves the little child. 

To me may Jesus now impart, 

Although so young, a gracious heart, 
Alas! I’m oft by sin defiled, 

Yet Jesus loves the little child. 

And I love Him, for He loves me, 

And hope his faithful child to be; 

The Sinner’s Friend He’s justly styled, 
And Jesus loves your little child. 


FOB THE EVENING. 

0 J esus fold me in thy gentle arms, 

And guard thy little lamb from all alarms 
Through this dark night. 

O Jesus, do thou pardon all my sin, 

And in thy precious blood wash me quite clean, 
And set me right. 

O Jesus, bless my friends so kind and dear, 
Take care of them, and be thou very near 
To all this night F. S. 


A WORD nr SEASON. 

It ’s too bad I declare, I cannot learn this 
lesson; and, besides, Mr. How has no 
right to speak to me in the way he does.” 
Willie Arnot was in a great passion; he 
threw his Latin Delectus impatiently across 
the desks, and, bnrying his face in his 
hands, tried to keep back the burning tears 
that would come. Poor Willie, it was his 
first half-year at school, and he had not 
found it half so pleasant as he thought be 
should. 

“ Look, there is Willie crying, I suppose 
he wants to go home to his mother,” cried 
Harry Davis, a rude, unfeeling boy. _ 

“We had better make a collection of 
pocket-handkerchiefs,” chimed in another. 

Willie only flashed an angry look at them y 
but deigned no reply. At last the boys 
went off to the playground, and Willie was 
left alone. He laid his throbbing temples 
on the desk, and sobbed aloud, “ Mamma, 
mamma, I do want you very sadly, I am 
all alone here, and I have no one to tell mo 
how to be good.” 

4 4 Will yon let me be your friend and 
advise you, Willie?” said a gentle voice, 
and a hand was laid softly on the little 
boy’s shoulder. 

u My friend; oh no, Duncan* you are too 
big for that, and I am such a very little boy.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said his new friend, 
kindly sitting down, and drawing the child 
towards him. “ Come now, tell me what 
it is that troubles you.” 

“ It’s every thing,” exclaimed Willie sor¬ 
rowfully. “I am so miserable here all 
alone, and Mr. How is so angry because I 
did not know this lesson ; and—and—I hate 
him, and the boys, and the place.” Willie 
was getting angry again. 

“ Hush, hush, Willie,” said Duncan 
softly. He waited a minute until Arnot 
grew calmer, and then continued in a low 
tone, “Willie, you love your mother.” 

“ Oh yes, yes, indeed 1 do, more than any 
one in the world.” 

“ Then I am sure you will try to do every 
thing to please her. Do you think she 
would like to see you now V y 
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“ No,” murmured Willie in a low voice. 

“Then will you not try to be good for 
her sake V 

“But I am bo miserable, and nobody 
cares for me here.” 

“Dear Willie, you surely forget; for you 
know there is a verse in the Bible that says 
that the very hairs of our heads are all 
numbered, and that God, who takes care of 
the sparrows, will much more take care of 
ns. You believe .this i” 

“Yes, oh yes, and it is just what mamma 
would have said and Willie smiled 
through his tears, and clung closer to his 
friend. 

“Shall we pray, dear Amot, that God 
will be with you and take care of you?” 
And the two boys knelt and prayed, whilst 
angels hovered near and wafted their pray¬ 
ers on high ; and who shall say that they 
were unaccepted at the throne of grace ? 
When they arose, Duncan said, “ And you 
don’t hate Mr. How and the boys now.” 

“ Not at all, you have made me so happy, 
Duncan.” 

It would be hard to say whose face was 
the brighter at that moment, Duncan’s, 
with the pleasure of feeling that he had 
assisted a little one on his heavenly way, or 
Willie’s, with gratitude for that assistance. 
Oh, did we but know the happiness which 
those experience who thus endeavour to 
fulfil our Saviour’s commandments, surely 
we should often pray with and for each other. 

At length Duncan said, “Shall we try 
and master this difficult lesson now ?” 

“Ob, if you will be so kind,” cried 
Amot joyfully.” 

At the expiration of half an hour the 
lesson was learned perfectly. 

“Thank you so much, so very much,” 
said Willie gratefully, as he prepared to 
join his companions in the playground. 

Duncan smiled, patted the little fellow 
kindly, and whispered, “You may always 
oome to me when you are in treble if you 
like ; but you know a dearer friend than I 
to go to, and One that sticketh closer than 
a brotherand Duncan turned to his own 
study. 


Little did Willie think that it would cost 
his friend several hours extra study to make 
up for his lost time; yet not lost. Duncan 
felt that he had been repaid, even if only 
by the beaming smile of Willie, how much 
more then by that of a heavenly Master. 
My dear readers, a word spoken in season 
how good is it; perhaps in this world you 
may not meet with a reward, but most cer¬ 
tainly you will in heaven; and, oh, who can 
tell the happiness of those who shall hear 
the good Shepherd proclaim, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me?” D. M. T. 


HYMN. 

I ’m a little pilgrim, 

And a stranger here, 

Though this world is pleasant, 
Sin is always near. 

Mine’s a better country, 

Where there is no sin, 

Where the tones of sorrow 
Never enter in. 

But a little pilgrim 
Must have garments clean, 

If he’d wear the white robes 
And with Christ be seen. 

Jesus, cleanse and save me, 
Teach me to obey ; 

Holy Spirit guide me 
On my heavenly way. 

I’m a little pilgrim, 

And a stranger here, 

But my home in heaven 
Cometh ever near. 

J. Cukwen. 


Truthfulness is a cornerstone in cha¬ 
racter, and if it be not firmly laid in youth, 
there will ever after be a weak spot in the 
foundation. 
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THE SAGACIOUS FBOG. 

We hear tales without number of the won¬ 
derful instinct of the dog, the elephant, the 
horse, and others of the animal creation, 
but seldom are we invited to regard a crea¬ 
ture so low in the scale of existence as the 
frog. We have, however, to record an in¬ 
stance of intelligence, or rather of socia¬ 
bility, in an animal of this class, which can¬ 
not fail to please. On the banks of the 
river Thames grow, in various places, willow 
slips, which are cut at regular seasons of 
the year and transferred down tbo river in 
barges, for the purpose of being skinned and 
dried and woven into baskets. The places 
where these willows grow are very wet and 
swampy, and form excellent hidingiplaces 
for frogs and other creatures which love 
moisture. Doubtless some of our readers 
who have travelled on the Thames in those 
small steam-boats that ply between London 
an<l Hampton Court, Richmond, or Kew, 
have observed plots of grouud so covered, 
some of which form islands, or, as they are 
sometimes termed, aits. From one of these 
willow-fields, a young lightermau was in the 
habit of loadiug his barge every season, and 
on the occasion referred to, his barge, so 
loaded, was on its way down the river to 
London. While in the cabin taking some 
refreshment, he was much surprised to see 
appearing, from a crevice between the lining 
of the barge, a little frog, which presented 
himself with a hop before his astonished 
entertainer, with a coat perfectly black. 
The novelty of a frog with a black coat 
caused our friend some astonishment. He 
began to show his strange visitor some of 
the ordinary attentions of hospitality, scat¬ 
tering crumbs of bread on the cabin floor 
for the benefit of the black intruder. These 
crumbs were welcome enough to the hungry 
little creature, who had been thus cut off 
from his usual mode of supply, and he 
made a hearty meal. It was evident that 
Mr. Frog had commenced hi3 career on 
board the barge, in consequence of adhering 
to some of the willows with which it had 
been laden, and returning to this crevice he 
had been compelled to make it his home. 


The barge having been for some time in 
the coal trade, there was of course an abun¬ 
dance of coal dust, which, adhering to the 
skin of the frog, thus transformed him in 
appearance. The lighterman named him 
“ Coalie, ” and, after a while, Coalie would 
advance from his retreat at a signal from 
his patron, who used to whistle him forth 
and place him on his knee, and there Coalie 
would receive his rations in due form. 

But the days of poor Coalie were num¬ 
bered. In the misfortunes which attend 
the river traffic, the barge was injured, and 
had to be sent to the builder for repairs, 
and when again the lighterman took his 
station at the cabin-table, and whistled for 
his black friend, there was no reply or 
appearance—the poor creature had been 
imprisoned by the pitch used in repair¬ 
ing the barge, and was then incarcerated 
in a dark and solitary tomb. We do not 
positively affirm that the man wept the 
loss of his friend, but doubtless our readers 
will admit that if he had, he would not 
have disgraced the dignity and wisdom of 
his better nature. 


BEEDTD. 

I would not hurt a living thing, 
However weak or small, 

The beasts that graze, the birds that sing, 
Our Father ma le them all; 

Without whose notice we have read, 

A sparrow cannot fall. 

’Twas but the other day 
I met a thoughtless boy, 

Bearing a pretty nest away, 

It seemed to give him joy; 

But oh! I told him it was wrong 
To rob tho little feathered throng. 

I passed another by, 

It seemed a saddening thing, 

To see him seize a butterfly 
And tear away its wing; 

As if devoid of feeling quite, 

1 ’in bure that this could not be right. 
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The patient horse, and dog, 

So faithful, fond, and true, 

And e’en the little leaping frog, 

Are oft abused too 

By thoughtless men and boys, who seem 
Of others’ comfort not to dream. 

Yet surely in our breast 

A kindlier soul should dwell, 

For 'twas our blessed Lord’s request 
To use his creatures well; 

And in his holy book we find 
A blessing given to the kind. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING, 

I am coming, little maiden, 

"With the pleasant sunshine laden, 
With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree, 

With the flower, and with the leaf, 
’Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming ; 

Hark ! the little bee is humming, 

And the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky, 

And the gnats are on the wing. 

Little maiden, this is spring. 

See the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over, 

And on mossy banks so green 
Starlight primroses are seen ; 

Every little stream is bright; 

All the orchard trees arc white. 

Hark ! the little lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms—a noisy crowd. 

All the birds are singing loud, 

And the first white butterfly 
In the sun goes flitting by. 

Turn thine eyes from earth to heaven ; 
God for thee the Spring has given: 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Cloth’d the earth and clear’d the skies. 
For thy pleasure, and thy food, 

Poor thy soul in gratitude. 


BOOKS FOB THE HTJBSEBY. 

With 200 Engravings. The Volume of the 
“Children’s Friend” for 1863. In Coloured 
Wrapper, Is. 6rf. Plain cloth, 2s. Gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. The Volumes for 1861 and 1862 may 
also be had at a similar price. 

Rosa; or, the Two Castles. By 
Eliza Weaver Bradburn.* Eight Engravings. 
Cloth, is. 

Rosa taught to be useful at home—Her Mo¬ 
ther dies—Her Father is wounded—Rosa a 
Nurse—Sir Envy and Captive Castle—Traitor 
admits the Enemy—Rosa’s escape from Happy 
Castle—The Midnight Journey—Sir Elbert in 
Chains—Life of a Charcoal Burner—Rosa dis¬ 
guises herself as a Mushroom Seller—Is Engaged 
by the Gaoler who has the care of her Father— 
She visits Sir Elbert—The Fall into the Well, 
and its results—Sir Envy grants Rosa the libe¬ 
ration of her Father—The Two Knights are 
reconciled. 

Summituoujly illufirated. In illujlrated boards , 5s. In 
cloth plain , 7 s. Gd. Cloth extra t IOj. 6 d. 

The Mother’s Picture Alphabet. 

Dedicated by permission of the JJucen to 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 
“Notable for its permitted dedication to the 
Princess Beatrice, its rich paper and noble type, 
and for the excellent engravings with which it 
is embellished. This Picture Alphabet is 
the handsomest book of its kind offered to the 
general public.” — -Athenaeum. 

Dick and his Donkey; or. How to 

Pay the Rent. With Two Engravings. 
Cloth, 6d. 

THE CHAFFINCHES. 

What a pretty picture Mr. Weir has given 
us of the Chaffinches ! Last month the eggs 
were in the nest, but now tbe eggs are 
hatched, and the little birds are wanting 
their dinners. The mother-bird is looking 
to see w'hose turn it is to have the next 
mouth fuL See, yonder comes the father- 
bird with more food! How good God is to 
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teach the birds to care for their little ones! 
I should not wonder if Mr. Weir gives us 
next month a pretty picture of the little 
birds being taught to fly. Uncle John. 


Packets by Post -- THom who do not reside near to 007 

Book teller ran hove fear copies of tbo "Children's Friend," fo$l 
free y tor twelve months, in ujr port of the United Kae toh 
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PARTRIDGE, No. 9 Paternoster How, London, B.C. 
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I THE YOUNG CHAFFINCHES. 

i Well, my young friends, you see that I 
was right last month. Mr. Weir ha* given 
us a pretty picture of the chaffinch teaching 
the young ones how to fly. See how the 
mother holds the food a little way beyond 
the reach of the beak* of the youngest, so 
that they must leave the branch to secure 
it. Oh how wonderful is the love of birds 
to their young. It was God who gave them 
this love for their young. How wicked 
and cruel it is of men and boys to rob these 
pretty creatures! I hope that none of the 
readers of the Children's Friend will ever 
bo fouud in the ranks of thieve3—robbers 
of birds’-nests. Uncle John. 


A SAD 8T0BY OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

I once knew a little boy, the only son of a 
widow. He lived in a beautiful house, 
which had extensive grounds. Some dis¬ 
tance from the house was a quarry, to which 
his dear mother had forbidden him to go. 
One day his mamma was obliged to leave 
him at home, so he took advantage of her 
absence to visit the forbidden spot, to see 
what the quarry was like. He no sooner 
reached the top than his poor little foot 
slipped, and he fell to the bottom. On his 
mother s return she fouud the servants in 
search of her boy : she told them to go di¬ 
rectly to the quarry. There they saw the 
poor child in agonizing pain ; his head and 
race very much cut and scratched, and his 
right arm broken. They got him home, 
but his mamma could scarcely believe that 
it was her dear child in such a state, and 
all from disobedience. When able to 
speak, he said, “I am so sorry for my 
disobedience: I forgot, if your eye was 
not upon me, that Jesus could see me.” 
He lived in terrible pain for a week, and 
then died. 

Dear children, remember that obedience 
is the first great duty which God has en¬ 
joined on children. No child that is diso¬ 
bedient to a parent will be obedient to 
God. M. F. H. 


THE WOODEN HOBSE. 

This tale is of a little boy, 

Who a kind gift despised, 

And how the very self-same toy 
Was by another prized. 

Now Ceoigie was an only child, 

He had no sister dear, 

And so his father, good and mild, 

Had humoured him I fear. 

His father had been up in town 
A fortnight full or more, 

And by the last train had come down 
Only the night before. 

His kind papa had with him brought 
A new and costly toy— 

A wooden horse—just what he thought 
Would please his darling boy. 

So when the morning prayers were said, 
And breakfast too was done, 

The father then the gift displayed 
To his expectant son. 

But oh no flush of eager joy 

Came o’er the child’s young face, 

And, throwing down the new-found toy, 
He said with thankless grace— 

“ Papa, I wish you would’ut bring 
Me such a present back, 

This horse is such an ugly thing, 

With mane so rough and black. 

“ Its saddle too is painted red, 

Its ears, just look, how small ! 

Why such a horse is not,” he said, 
“Worth playing with at all.” 

Down to the area-court George went, 

The plaything in his hand, 

And ere his thankless rage was spent 
He tore it from its stand. 

“ My cousiu Tom lias such a horse, 

’Tis twice as big as this ! 

With silken mane—not black and coars:; 
I wanted one like his. 
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“ I’ll throw this ugly thing away,” 

He said, and flung it o’er 
The area-rails, “Ah, now I say 
I’ll slc that toy no more !” 

But still crouched down the rails behind 
The little boy would stay, 

To see if any one would find 
The horse he’d thrown away. 

And soon he heard some little feet, 

That then were passing by, 

Stop suddenly ; and from the street 

He heai*d a joyful cry. | 

“ Oh, sister, look ! oh, only see ! I 

Oh, what a stunning nag ! 

Oh, what a bit of luck for me ! j 

It beats a game o’ tag j 

“ To play wi’ such a one as you. j 

How ever came it here?” j 

11 Why some young master must ha’ thrown | 
It in the street, I fear,” 

Replied the girl; “ but anyhow, 

I’m glal you’ve found it Bill; 

And now let’s take it home to show 
Poor mother.” “So we will. 

“Just see that jolly mane, how black, 

The saddle bright and red! 

I guess the chap must want it back 
Who threw it here,” Bill said. 

And then the little pair passed on. 

When their retreating feet 
Had told him they were nearly gone, 

George stole into the street 

To look at them. Poor little things^ 

With his neglected toy, 

Their feet were bare, their clothes in st 
Of rags ; could Ih-cy feel joy ? 

But Georgie had a lesson learn’d 
From their unfeign’d delight, 

And, as into the house he turned, 

His tears fell large and bright. 


“My son,” the father kind replied, 

By me you are forgiven 
But do not thus rest satisfied, 

Ask pardon now from heaven. 

“ Thy Father there on thee bestows 
All that thou dost despise, 

Yet gratitude thou wilt not show, 

Nor his good gifts wilt prize.” 

Then Georgie knelt in humble prayer, 
And from that day he strove, 

And made it his most auxious care, 

To show forth thankful love. 

And the poor children who had found 
The horse with so much joy, 

By George’s hand their room around 
Was strewn with many a toy. 

And more substantial tilings than toys: 

He brought warm clothes and food, 
He made the widow’s heart rejoice, 

And sought the orphan's good. 

Oh, let us always strive to lift 
Our hearts in thankful praise, 

And for our Heavenly Father’s gifts, 

A grateful song to raise. 


GENTLENESS. 

Gentleness is the truest strength. I know 
it will not seem so at first: there seems a 
good deal more power in a blow than a 
j kind word, and much more power in an 
unkind look than a kind one. What 
i does the Bible tell us shall lead the lion, 
strings j the ox, aLd the wolf ? why, a little child 
1 shall lead them. The ornament of a meek 
and gentle spirit is, in the sight of God, 
of great price, and He will give us this 
by his Spirit, if we ask Him. 

Do, dear young friends, pray that you 
may be meek and gentle, like the Lord 
Jesus; and if, because you love Him, you 
try to be like Him, you will have a rich 
reward. Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” 


He found his father, and he crav’d 
To be forgiven too— 

“ Papa, I feel I have behav’d 
So thanklessly to you.” 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

One fine day in August, just after the 
clock had struck twelve, a group of girls, 
of various ages, assembled in the play¬ 
ground adjoining their schoolroom, and 
began to talk earnestly on what appeared 
from their countenances to be a pleading 
and important subject. After half an hour 
spent in very animated conversation they 
left the playground, and htstened to their 
respective homes. I had been watching 
them with some amusement and curiosity, 
but was uot long left to wonder, for my 
young friend Louisa, who was one of the 
group, informed me that they had been 
proposing a treat for their next half-holi¬ 
day. “If our parents will give us permis¬ 
sion,” said she, “we intend to take some 
refreshment with us, and spend the whole 
afternoon ani evening out of door®. We 
shall go through the meadow until we get 
to the farm house, where we mean to buy 
some milk ; then we shall go into the wood 
at the back of the house and gather wild 
flowers ; and wh»*n we are quite tired of 
wandering through the wood we shall climb 
the steep hill (which you told us was pro¬ 
bably raised by the Druids, nearly two 
thousand years ago), and rest under the 
shade of the oak : oh ! will it not be de¬ 
lightful ? I do hope mamma will allow me 
to goand the dear girl’s eyes shone 
brightly with the joyful auticipatiou. 

There was not much difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing the consent of their parents, and the 
following Wednesday was decided upon for 
their little excursion. How slowly the 
time passed ! But Wednesday morning came 
at length, and as delightful a morning as 
ever an August sun shone upon. Louba 
was up with the lark, for to her had been 
j entrusted the very important matter of 
! packiug up the sandwiches and cake which 
I had been provided for the children. 

! As soon as the school was over, they again 

| grouped in the playground, and one of her 
I schoolfellows told Louisa that they intended 
to make a fire on the hill just like the gipsies. 

“ Oh do not thiuk of it, Annie,” said she, 
“ fire is so dangerous.” 


“Never fear,” replied her companion, I 
“we shall bo very careful, so make haste ■ 
and dress, Louisa; we are all waiting for 
you.” 

Louisa’s lip quivered: she hesitated for 
a few moments, and then firmly replied, 

“I cannot go with you.” 

“Cannot go!” exclaimed several of the 
children, “why not, Louisa? 

“Because I shall nut be doing right 
Mamma would be very unhappy if she 
knew we were going to make a tire ” 

“But your mamma gave you permission 
to go. ” 

“Yes, but she would not have done so 
if she had known all: oh, do not light a 
fire!” 

“It is very ill-natured of you,” said 
Annie, “to wish to spoil our pleasure ; be¬ 
sides, your mamma need not know any 
thing about it. But come along girh, we 
cannot w*ste our time ; if Louis i won’t go 
with us, I dare say we shall enjoy ourselves 
very well without her.” 

Louisa watched them until a turn in the 
road hid them from her view, and then, 
hurrying to her own room, she burst into 
tears. Poor girl! it was a great disappoint¬ 
ment : but her conscience told her site had 
done right, and as she knelt down by her 
bedside, and thanked God fur enabling her 
to resist temptation, she felt peaceful and 
happy. 

I ouisa was a weekly boarder, and as 
soon as she returned home on the Saturday, 
her little brothers and sisters crowded 
round her, and began asking her a wh »l© 
ho4 of questions about the delightful holi¬ 
day she had on Wednesday ; but great was 
their surprise when she quietly told them 
she was not one of the pait}'. 

When the little ones were in bed, Mrs. 
Morris called Louisa to her, and inquired 
what had occurred to disappoint her. 
Louisa told her all particulars; and oh! 
how amply was she repaid when her mother 
pressed an approving kiss upon her cheek, 
and said, in a voice trembling with emotion, 

“ God bless you, my darling.” 

And now, dear children, I will ask you 
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one question, Do you act in your parents’ 
absence as you would do if they were pre¬ 
sent ? Strive ever to do so, and ask God 
to give you His Holy Spirit for the dear 
Saviour’s sake. 


ALL WRONG. 

Tiie fresh shining dew-drops were gemming 
the sod. 

And the daisy looked lovingly upward to God, 
When a dear little butterfly went on its way, 
To joy in the sunshine, one morning in May ; 

It broke from its chrysalis fearless and glad, 
And dreamt not of aught that could e’er make 
it sad ; 

It spread out its wings, which were lovely and 
bright, 

And, feeling its freedom, they shook with do- 
light. 

Well, on it went kissing the dew off the flower, 
And making the best of its life’s little hour, 
Till,—ah! that that joyous one ever should 
know 

A portion of sorrow”, a fragment of woo ! 

A truant, that hated the way to be taught, 

And loved all the ways, except those that he 
ought, 

Was tempted, at sight of its glorious rays, 
Which should have excited his spirit to praise 
The God who all beauties could call into birth, 
And scatter them over this sinner-trod earth, 
Was tempted to chase down this creature of 
God, 

O’er common, and hillock, and brooklet, and 
sod ; 

But when it was his at the end of the race, 

If you’d look’d, you’d have seen a sad shade on 
his face, 

For lo! he had crumpled each beautiful wing, 
And nothing was left him but conscience’ sharp 
sting; 

For sinning and selfishness, and our own way, 
Are pleasures that quickly will vanish away. 

Annie Clegg. 


What must you do to be saved ? 
In Jesus Christ I must believe, 
His grace and mercy to receive. 


SHORT SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
ALLITERATED. 

Joseph. P* 


Genesis 

P... by Ins father. xxxvii. 3. 

P... the jealousy of his brothers. „ 4. 

P... into a pit by his brethren. „ 24. 

P... by the Ishmaelites. 28. 

P... his Egyptian master. xxxix. 4. 

P... fled from temptation. M 12. 

P... in the king’s prison. „ 20. 

P... the king’s servants. xl. 7. 

P... seven years’ famine. xli. 27. 

P... by Pharaoh. 41 # 

P... to divine. xliv. lfi! 

P. .. for his father and brethren, xlvii. 11. 

an appropriate word beginning wiih P to each 

OUR FLOWERS. 

Ah ! Maggie loves the lily fair, 

And Annie loves the rose ; 

But John and I, and Willie too, 

Love every flower that blows. 

We love the golden buttercup, 

We love the daisy white; 

The violet blooming in the shade, 

And the roses in the light ; 

The wallflower and the marigold, 

And the pretty London-pride; 

And the bluebell hanging down its head 
Its laughing eye to hide ; 

And the hollyhock that turns about 
Its head to seek the sun ; 

Oh, dearly do we love the flowers, 

And we love them every one. 

Far better than our painted toys, 

Though gilded bright and gay, 

We love the gentle flowers that bloom 
In the sunny summer day. 

For it is God that ma le the flowers, 

And careth for them all; 

And for our heavenly Father’s love 
There is not one too small. 

He fans them with the gentle wind, 

He feeds them with the dew; 

And the God who loves the little flowers, 
Loves little children too. 
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CHARLIE NAPIER AND HIS DOG. 

“ Our Dumb Companions.” By Rev. T. Jackson, M.A , Rector of 
Stoke Newington.) 
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CHARLIE NAPIERS DOG. 

A nooD wbile ago, a boy named Charlie had 
a large dog, which was very fond of the 
water, and in hot weather he used to swim 
across the river near which the boy lived. 
One dav the thought struck him that it 
would be fiue fun to make the dog carry 
him across the river, so he tied a string to 
the dog’s collar, and ran down with him to 
the water’s edge, where he took off all his 
clothes, and then, holding haul by the dog s 1 
neck and the bit of string, he went into the 
water, and the dog pulled him across. After j 
playing about on the other side for sonm 
time, they returned in the way they had 
corre; but when Charlie looked for his 
clothes, he could find nothing but his shoes. | 
The wind had blown all the rest into the 
wafer. The dog saw what had happened, 
and making his little master let go the 
string, by pretending to bite him, lie 
dashed into the river, and brought out first J 
the coat, and then all the rest in succes- j 
sion. Charlie dressed and went home in | 
his wet clothes, and told his mother what ' 
fun he and the dog had had. His mother 
told him that he did very wrong in going . 
across the river as he had done, and that 
he should thank God for making the dog 
take him over and back again ssfely; for if 
the dog had made him let go in the river, j 
he would most likely have sunk and been 
drow ned. Little Charlie said, 44 Shall I 
thank God now, mamma ?” and he kneeled ; 
do vii at his mother’s knee, and thanked 
God ; then getting up again, he threw his 
arms around the dog’s neck, saying, “ 1 
thank vou too, dear doggie, for not letting 
go.” Little Charlie became Admiral Sir i 
Charles Napier. 1 

BEAR AND FORBEAR. 

A little time ago I was paying a visit to 
some dear friends who had just been build¬ 
ing a new house. I was taken into all the i 
rooms, which were large and handsome, and 
filled with numbers of pretty and curious ; 
things, which my friends had brought from j 
abroad. Presently I asked to be shown i 
the children’s rooms (for every thing con- 


j nected witli children is always interesting 
I to me), and was taken upstairs to a fine 
large room where the six little oues were 
assembled. The first thing which caught 
my eye as I entered, were the words Beau 
and Forbear, printed in large gold letters 
on the door. Here, I thought, is a noble 
maxim for a nursery, and not only for 
a nursery, but for a drawing room ; and 
this sight gave me more pleasure than all 
the beautiful things I had seen down stairs. 
I turned to the childrens’ mother, who had 
accompanied me, and said, “Do you find 
th it those words have any real effect ? Is 
there really less quarrelling and more peace 
amongst your children?” 

‘ Ask Herbert,” answered the mother. 

And accordingly I called a bright-faced, 
intelligent-looking boy to me, and said, 
“Do you and your sisters ever quarrel, 
Berty ?” 

“We used very often before papa had 
those words printed on the door,” answered 
the child. “Up there, do you see ? Wasn’t 
it a good thought ? But now, whenever 
nurse sees us getting angry she just points 
to the door, ami wo know what she means ; 
or else we remind each other : and now we 
have got so used to it that we generally 
remember without pointing. But papa says 
that unless we prayed inside ourselves when 
we felt inclined to be angry, it would be no 
use only to remember the words.” 

“And what do you say when you pray 
‘inside yourself,’ my boy?” 

“Papa taught us to say, ‘O Lord, de¬ 
liver us from evil, for Chiist’s sake and 
he says we ought to pray for each other 
just the same as for ourselves : so when I 
see sister getting angry, I just shut my eyes 
and pray to God to make her good ; and 
you can’t think how soon He hears !” 

Little readers, here is a lesson for yon. 
It is a wise plan to have the words Bear 
and Forbear written on your walls, to re¬ 
mind you of them ; but this will be no use 
unless they are also written on your hearts. 
Whenever you feel inclined to give an 
angry answer, lift up your heait and say, 
“Deliver me from evil.” L. E. O. 
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I HOPE IT HAS HO MOTHEB. 

A LITTLE BOY, REGRETTING THE DEATH OF A 
BIRD, KILLED IN ENDEAVOURING TO ESCAPE 
FROM A TRAP WHICH IIE HAD SET, SAID PITI¬ 
FULLY, “ I HOPE IT HAS NO MOTHER.” 

I I *M sony, dickey, you are dead, 

I I did not mean to kill, 

| But only stay you lor a while, 

| Then let you fly at will. 

I The sky’s so blue, the hedges green, 

| The morning fresh and fair, 

! How bright for me, how sweet for you, 

| Till caught in my sad snare. 

j Now, as I smooth your ruffled neck, 

I And stroke your folded wing, 

| I grieve to think you’ll never more 

j Your little story sing. 

, I hope that you no mother have 

I Her tiny heart to pain ; 

I ’ll lay you gently in a grave, 
j And ne’er set trap again. 

i _ 

THE LEPERS- 

There is much said in the Bible about le¬ 
prosy. It was a dreadful disease. The 
i poor lepers could not be cured by any doc¬ 
tors. It was dreadful to look at them, and 
| no one dared to touch them, lest he should 
become leprous. Wherever the lepers went, 

' they had to cover their lips, and cry, “Un¬ 
clean, unclean.” 

Within the walls of Jerusalem are a 
number of houses, called “The Lepers’ 
Village.” In these huts the poor people 
aie crowded together, and, if you go near 
the place, several of them immediately come 
, out, begging most piteously. 

But it is outside the walls of the city 
that the lepers generally take their stand, 
where they beg for alms of the people who 
pass by. This disease is very terrible, but 
how much more dreadful is the leprosv of 
the soul, sin, the abominable thi.ig which 
God hateth. (See next page,) 


THE BANANA. 

The banana is found in Palestine, as well 
as in other parts of the world. Another 
kind of the same plant is called the pirn- 
tain. These trees grow in very much the 
same way as palm-trees, shooting up in a 
straight trunk from the ground, and then 
throwing out Iheir beautiful broad leaves. 

The banana takes but a short time to 
grow, and in one year produces fruit. After 
throwing out its bunch of fruit it is cut 
down, but there are young plants, or suck¬ 
ers, which are continually springing up 
from the root of the banana, which take the 
place of the old plant. The banana is ge¬ 
nerally eaten as a fruit, wdiile the plantain 
is used as a vegetable. (See next page.) 

THE VINE. 

The vine is often spoken of in the Bible. 
It was very valuable in Palestine, bec ause 
it would grow to the very top of the rocky 
hills in great abundance. Amongst t he 
natives, when the grapes are in sta^on, they 
are eaten with bread, and are their chief 
food. They are also pressed into cakes. 

The grapes of Palestine are larger than 
those found in almost any other pait of the 
world. They are also very cheap, and can 
be bought for a penny a pound. (Next page,) 

BORING THE EAR. 

No master could compel a Hebrew servant 
to remain with him beyond a certain time. 
When the year of release came (which was 
every seventh year) the servant was from 
that time free 

But it sometimes happened that a servant 
loved his master so much that he wished to 
serve him as long as he lived. In this case 
an awl was bored through his ear to show 
that he was bouud to his master, without 
the possibility of a change. (Exodus xxi. 
2—6.) If we are the servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, w*e shall desire to bo bound 
to Him for ever. To be his servant is to 
bo free indeed. To be bound to Him for 
ever, is to enjoy peace and happiness on 
earth, and then a crown of glory in heaven 
which fadeth not away. (See next page,) 
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A CHILD’S QUESTIONING. 

“ Stars, why are yc so bright ?” 

Fain would we show with our sparkling rays 
The glory of Him who gives us light, 

And waken thy heart to thankful praise. 

Ye sec not, as we often see, 

The waving of his glittering robe, 

And darkness at his footsteps flee ; 

And, oh ! we cannot choose but shine, 

As we catch from the open gates of heaven 
The radiance of the throne divine, 

And sec the angels crowned with light, 

And the saints in robes of spotless white. 

Oh ! so bright those heavenly glories are, 

They pale the light of the fairest star. 

“ Birds, wherefore do you sing,” 

Child, we would gladly bring 
The harp-notes of the world above 
To tell how gratefully we love ; 

And so, throughout the live-long day, 

'Where tree-tops wave, and sunbeams stray, 

"Wo twitter to the streams and flowers 
Of Him who is thy God and ours ; 

Or, soaring upwards to the sky, 

"We warble to the stars on high. 

How kind and gentle is that arm 
'Which keeps even little birds from harm ! 

“ Flowers, why are ye so sweet?” 

Ah ! we would lay our fragfance 
At our glorious Maker’s feet ; 

The blue-bell, in its wary dance, 

The daisies on the mountain-side, 

The roses in their summer pride, 

And the lily's snowy bell, 

All live to tell 

IIow loving is that hand which giveth 
Gladness to every thing that liveth. 

** And wherefore do I live?” 

Child, ask thy inmost heart, 

And listen to the deep, low tone 
Which bids thee choose the better part. 

Not thine to dance, like a ?eif at play, 

The solemn hours of thy life away : 

Thine be a nobler, higher aim, 

Even a heavenly crown to gain. 

Knowing limv precious thy ransom is, 

To keep back nothing that should bo His; 


But to lay at the feet of thy blessed Lord 
The fragrance of loving deed and word ; 

And with birds and blossoms to speak of His 
love, 

Till thou tunest thy golden harp above. 


JESUS HIGH IN GLORY. 

Jesus, high in glory, 

Lend a list’ning ear ; 
When we bow before Thee, 
Infant praises hear. 

Though thou art so holy, 
Heaveu’s Almighty King, 
Thou wilt stoop to listen, 
When Thy praise we sing. 


WORDS OF TRUTH. 

“ lr ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
‘ 1 Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 

HYMN. 

I want to love my Saviour, 

And worship him alone ; 

And have no earthly idol 
Upon my spirit’s throne. 

Dear Saviour, be thou near me, 

And guide my feet aright; 

And make my thoughts and actions 
Both blameless in thy sight. 

There are many heathen children, 

Who yet thy name have known; 

And many other idols 
Than those of wood and stone. 

Oh ! if our hearts were opened, 

That other eyes might see. 

How like a heathen temple 
Would they be found to be ! 

And yet, to Him who formed them, 

Each secret thought is known ; 

He sees each separate object 
That occupies his throne. 

Lord, in thy name appearing, 

We come on bended knee ; 

Oh, teach us how to worship 
No other God but Thee. 
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THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 

“Dear mam may” said a little girl to her 
mother as they were walking together iu 
the garden, “ why do you have so few of 
those beautiful double almonds in the gar¬ 
den ? You have hardly a bed where there 
is not a tuft of violets, aud they are so 
much pi liner: what can be the reason /” 

“ My dear child,” said the mother, “ga¬ 
ther mo a bunch of each, then I will tell 
you why I prefer the humble violet.” 

The little girl ran off, and soon returned 
with a fino bunch of the beautiful almond 
blossom, and a few violets. 

“Smell them, my love,” said her mother, 
“and try which is the sweetest.” 

The child smelled again and again, and 
could scarcely believe herself that the 
lovely almond had no smell, while the 
plain violet had such a delightful odour. 

“ Well, my child, which is the sweetest 
“Oh, dear mother! it is the little vio- ' 
l€t” | 

“Well you know, my child, why I prefer 
the plain vi<»let to the beautiful almond. 
Beauty without fragrance in flowers, is, in 
my opinion, something like beauty without 
gentleness and good temper in young peo¬ 
ple. When any of those people who speak 
without reflection may say to my Lydia, 

4 What charming blue eyes ! What beau¬ 
tiful curls ! What a fine complexion ! with¬ 
out knowing whether you have any good 
qualities, and without thinking of your 
defects and failings, remember the Almond 
blossom. Remember also, my dear Lydia, 
when your affectionate mother may n >t be 
there to tell you, how you should strive in 
all things to copy the meek and loving 
Saviour, and He will help you in every 
endeavour to act rightly. If my darling 
has beauty without gentleness aud good 
temper it is worthless. 


Think of this little prayer often in the day. 
Save us, Lord, from sinning, 

Watch us day by day, 

Help us now to love Thee, 

Take our sins away. 


THE DOG DOCTOB. 

The following circumstances (which are 
quite true) happened at a faimhouse situ¬ 
ated in a well known and pretty village 
near the romantic Mendip hills some time 
since. 

Two dogs were kept at the said farm¬ 
house for the purpose of driving cattle, <fcc.: 
these two dogs were very much attached to 
each other, as dogs often are. 

One day, however, I am sorry to say, one 
of them was severely scalded through the 
carelessness of one of the servants. They 
thought the dog could not possibly be 
cured, aud all who saw it said it would die. 
The only doctor he had to visit h.m was 
his own attached friend, who affectionately 
devoted himself to tlie benefit of its suffer¬ 
ing companion. Two or three times a day 
lie was observed to gently lick the t cabled 
part : this was columned with great suc¬ 
cess, to the surprise of all who witnessed 
it, and in a few weeks the poor dog was 
again able to resume its usual occupation of 
driving cattle, d:c. 

The above story shows the affection ex¬ 
isting between dogs: no animal ol the brute 
creation is more faithful and kind both to 
his own tribe and to man. 

B0*X FOE THE FAMILY- 

In the Press , numerous Illustrations , 

“Our Dumb Companions; or, Conversations of 
a Father with his ChiKlien, about Dogs, Horses, 
Cats, and Donkeys.” lly Rev. T. Jackson, 
M.A., Rector of Stoke Newington. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


Those who do not live near to any Book- 



feller can have i ack«ts ccntaii.inp lour co¬ 
pies fthe **Children's Fii«n*i” post free. 
for twelve months. to any part ot ti e tinted 
Kinm om, by remitting lour th.lln gs in 
slumps, io Nurars. J-EM.TY, Jacrj-ON, and 
Ham iday. 64 Fleet Street, London . or to 
b. \Y Partridge, No 9 PMeincster Row, 
London, l iie mles of i osta^e toi I ackt-ts 
to the Colonies and Foreien Pans may be 
bad on applictt on to the Publishers. 

The ' omnics of the New bems lor 1 f Cl, 
1862, and 1861, with al out 100 Enjiravinj’S 
in each, may be had in IHustiated Covers, 
price 1#. <kl. each. Plain Cloth, 2s. Gilt 
Edges, 2s. UL 
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“WE PBAI8E THEE, 0 LORD!” 

WHITTEN FOR THE ANNUAL GATHERING OF THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CHARITY SCHOOLS IN 
ST. TAUL’s CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 

Children, ranged in thronging thousands, 
’Neath this glorious, gilded dome; 
Gathered from the dusky alley, 

Crowded court, and humble home; 

To our eyes the tears are springing 
All unbidden, as we stand 
Listening to your voices ringing 
Through the vast cathedral grand ! 

For the solemn question presses 
As your thrilling songs arise— 

Shall we meet you all t dear children— 

Not one missing—in the skie3 T 
"Will you all , safe, safe in glory, 

Sing the new-made song above— 

And to angels tell the story 
Of a dying Saviour’s love ? 

Oh ! how terrible and fearful, 

Were some angel to declare, 

“ That dear child, who sings so sweetly, 
May not, shall not, enter there ! 

To the Lord who died to save her, 

Never will her heart be given ; 

So she cannot gain his favour, 

C&unot live with Him in heaven !” 

Children, flee a doom so dreadful f 
Shun the evil—love the truth ! 

Come and drink the living water 
In the freshness of your youth ! 

Boys, be honest, sober, truthful; 

Girls, be meek, obedient, kind ; 

With fired purpose, firm, though youthful, 
Strive the promised rest to find ! 

So, while through eternal ages 
Swells the mighty tide of joy, 

In that city where “ the waster ” 

May not enter “ to destroy,” 

Ye, in glory everlasting, 

’Mid the ransomed throng shall sing, 

All your crowns of triumph casting 
Low before your Saviour King. 

Josephine. 


LITTLE BEVE. 

Darling little Rend! What a sweet little 
fellow he was when 1 first saw him about 
three years ago. He had a bright happy 
face which made one’s heart rejoice to look 
at; and then he had such a joyous laugh, 
that it was quite pleasant to bear it 

Little Rend lived at Paris. He had very 
many playthings, but whether he was out 
or at home, he delighted in f^nmring him¬ 
self a coachman, and in being'Ococyned with 
his horses, either in tending or in 

having a drive, or a ride oh horseback 
He had two very nice horses which he took 
great care of, and very often he would 
arrange the chairs so as to form a sort of 
carriage, and then he would invite any one 
who was in the room, to take a drive with 
him. His own chair would be a very high 
one, of course, because he was coachman. 

One morning little Rend went out for m 
walk with Miss Laurent, his governess, and 
as they were in a very quiet part of the 
Champs Elysdes, Miss Laurent sat in one 
of the chairs (of which there are always 

f lenty in every public place of resort in 
Aris), while Rend continued playing with 
au imaginary horse, who had had a long 
trot all the way from home, and therefore 
required feeding, so Rend was attending to 
it in bis funny little way. After watching 
him for some time, his governess called to 
him, “Rend.” 

“Yes, Miss Laurent, I am coming,” said 
he. 

A few minutes passed on, and still Rend 
was just as busily engaged in play as ever. 
Again Miss Laurent called him. 

“Yes, I am coming directly,” was the 
answer; but still the little fellow did not 
go until he had finished what he was doing. 

His governess said to him, “Rend, dar¬ 
ling, when I call you, you should come 
directly, and not wait uutil it suits you ; 
now, you try if you can come at oftce the 
next time I call you: run away to your 
horse again.” 

So the little fellow resumed his play. 
But soon again he heard the voice of his 
governess calling to him, when he ran to 
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her instantly, saying, as he did so, quite 
joyously, “You see. Miss Laurent, I came 
directly; mamma •will be pleased : and now 
will you tell me the little story you pro¬ 
mised me.” 

So little Rend had his story, with which 
he was very much pleased, as it was about 
his dear mamma, papa, and brother, and 
sisters, who were in America, and were 
coming home to see him, and to be with 
him, and they all sent him messages of 
love, and hoped that he was a good little 
boy. 

Little Rend then returned to his play for 
a short time before going home, and when 
he arrived home, to the great amusement 
of his governess, she heard the dear little 
fellow repeating to his horses what he had 
heard, and especially charging them to 
obey him when he told them what to do. 

For some time little Rend still remem¬ 
bered, and tried to practise, that lesson of 
prompt obedience, and would sometimes 
ask Miss Laurent, “Is God pleased with 
me now that I do as you tell me V’ I have 
not haH the pleasure of seeing dear Rend 
for many months. When I last saw him 
he was still trying to do what was right, 
though sometimes he said “It was not easy.” 
During that last visit I paid his mamma, 
little Rene's nurse wanted him to have his 
hair brushed before going to luncheon, and 
he wanted to play, but he left off play, and, 
like a good boy, behaved as he knew his 
mamma would like him to do. 

Now, my dear young friends, are you 
obedient to your parents and teachers ? that 
is, do you try to do at <mce whatever they 
wish you to do, remembering that it is God 
himself who has commanded you to “Obey 
your parents in the Lord.” 

I hope you do. Try at all times to do 
what is right, and as you cannot in your 
own strength, ask God to bless you, and 
help you to do so. L. H. 


Evil is like the stone poised on the mountain top, 
Children may move what giants cannot stop. 


THE DISOBEDIENT LITTLE GIBL. 

Little Ellen had a vtry happy home, kind 
parents, and many brothers and sisters, but 
I am sorry to say she was not always good 
and obedient. One day her papa said, on 
his return from town, he would take Ellen 
with Ned and Carry out for a drive in the 
open chaise. All were ready but Ellen, 
who was talking very loud and angrily to 
her nurse, Mary, and would not have a 
handkerchief round her neck. She screamed, 
and would have her own way, until at last 
papa heard, and said, “Now, Ellen, do as 
you are bid, or we will go without you.” 
Ellen did not think papa really meant this, 
and very sad she looked when all drove off 
without her ; then she remembered too 
late how wicked she had been ; and I do 
hope that little Ellen felt how she had 
offended, not only her earthly, but her 
heavenly Father. 

Ellen is now a woman, with dear little 
children of her own, and she often relates 
to them the effect of her own wicked temper 
and disobedience. 


THE CHILD'S HYMN. 

Jesus, when He lived on earth, 
Little children blest; 

Took them in his loving arms, 
Laid them on his breast. 

Now, although He lives on high, 
Yet I know He will, 

Kindly bending from the sky, 
Hear an infant still. 

Still are true the blessed words, 
Ne’er to be forgot, 

“ Suffer such to come to me, 

And forbid them not.” 

Then to Him I'll gladly come, 
And will humbly pray, 

“Jesus, take me for Thine own, 
Wash my sins away.” 
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FLAT ROOFS. 

The houses in the East are generally built 
with flat roofs, upon which the inhabitants 
spend much of their time. 

The streets in many of the cities and 
towns are very narrow, so that there is not 
much difficulty in passing from house to 
house upon the flat roofs. 

Many of the larger houses are built 
around a square court, level with the flat 
roof, and an awning is sometimes stretched 
across the court to keep off the great heat 
of the sun. This explains Mark ii. 4. 

Many passages of great interest, having 
reference to tnis illus¬ 
tration, are to be met 
with in the Bible; will 
our readers try to find 
them? 


AM AFRICAN 
TRAVELLER. 

When the Rev. Dr. 
Livingston was travel¬ 
ling in Africa in 1855, 
the year was a remarka¬ 
bly wet one. A great part 
of the country he passed 
over was underwater. 

For months together, 
the water sometimes 
coven those large plains, 
six or seven inches deep. 
Dr. Livingston and his 


party of natives, mounted 
upon oxen, waded across 
some of these overflows of 
about twenty miles broad. 

Fish, otters, and water-tor¬ 
toises appeared in numbers 
in the shallow water, and 
were quite at home amongst 
the grass and bushes. This 
must have been a very strange 
I sight to the traveller. 


Do good with what thou hast, 
or it will do thee no good. 


DO GOOD. 


Do good! do good! there’s ever a way, 

A way where there’s ever a will; 

Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day when the morrow comes still. 

Do good ! do good ! we are never too young 
To be useful in many a way ; 

For all have a heart, and a hand, and a tongue, 
To feel, and to labour, and pray. 


TRAVELLING IN AFRICA. 
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WELL-DBESSING. 

An interesting custom of well-dressing pre- ‘ wakes.” Road-side springs or “wells” 
vails in Derbyshire which is worthy of imi- abound in the hilly parts of the county, 
tation in other counties. The ceremony The modes of decorating them are various, 
takes place in Whitsuntide, or during the the designs ranging from the simplest and 
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and most rustic, to others that display con¬ 
siderable artistic merit. Flowers are the 
chief materials used for decorating. These 
are tastefully arranged upon a surface of 
soft clay spread upon a frame of wood which 
forms the skeleton of the structure. If 
possible, the portion of rock from which 
the water gushes, is preserved in the ar¬ 
rangement. Whon this cannot be done a 
pipe is fixed, and a s nail jet of water plays 
in the centre of the design. 

At Wicksworth, Buxton, and other small 
towns, prizes are given for the best design. 
As much as 15/. 10*. was given in three 
prizes at Wicksworth last Whitsuntide. 

Appropriate texts of Scripture are often 
worked into the designs, and in some cases 
figures of Moses striking the rock, and other 
scriptural subjects are introduced. By a 
similar coincidence the face of Moses in 
the well-dressing, shown in our engrav¬ 
ing (kindly sketched for us on the spot by a 
correspondent), was formed with the petals 
of the Mount Tabor Peony, itieh dark 
moss represented the hair and bear-!. 

The clergyman of the parish often under¬ 
takes the management of the well-dressing 
ceremonies and processions, rendering them 
a means of instruction to many, and form¬ 
ing a striking contrast to the drinking, 
fighting, and dissipation too often resulting 
from wakes and feasts held iu many couutry 
villages. The origin of the custom of well- 
dressing is not known. 

A FOLDED LAMB- 

THE LAST DATS OF EPHRAIM THOMAS CLINCH. 

This little boy was a reader of the “ Chil¬ 
dren’s Friend,” and a lover of Jesus, the 
Children’s Friend. On the last Sunday 
evening of Sept. 1863, having been told 
that it was too damp for him to go to 
God’s house in the evening, he said, “Please, 
dear mother, do let me go and hear about 
God.” His mother could not refuse him. The 
text that evening was from Zechariah, “ Ye 
prisoners of hope.” When he came home, 
after his father had read the Bible, and 


given Ephraim the hymn to read, as was 
his usual custom, he burst into tears, and 
said he could not read it; that he felt him¬ 
self such a sinner; did we think that the 
Lord would have mercy upon him. We 
told him that he would, and tried to com¬ 
fort him a little. He then talked about 
the prisoners of hope. His father asked 
him if he would come upon his knee to 
pray, that being his favourite place; he 
came and poured out his soul before God in 
a most fervent manner, and seemed then as 
if he was ready to fly away and be at rest. 
He had been in the habit of praying for 
some time past, not merely saying prayers. 
His father then asked him if he felt happy. 
He said “Yes.” We never heard him speak 
after of sin being a burden to him. On the 
following Wednesday evening, he seemed to 
be pretty well, and said, “Mother may I 
read,” aud he read the 22nd Psalm; 
he then said “May I sing.” He sang one 
of his favourite hymns, commencing— 

“ There is a golden city;” 
the last words he sang were— 

“ I'm going o’er the sea of glass. 

On to the golden city.” 

He then said “May I pray,” which he did 
most sweetly. Almost directly after, he 
was taken ill with scarlet fever. One of 
his favourite expressions in, prayer was 
“Our life at the longest is but short.” 
While in bed he was often heard saying, 
“ We will love Thee and serve Thee all our 
days * One day he saw his mother weep¬ 
ing, and he said “Do not weep, dear mo¬ 
ther, Jesus is still the shepherd.” He was 
also frequently saying “Mother, pray; 
father, pray.” He also said, “Love God, 
dear father ; love God, dear mother.” On 
the following Tuesday, Oct. 6th, his spirit 
took its flight to the mansions above, for 
which, though but just eight years of age, 
he was so happily prepared. E. T. C. 


They that seek me early shall find me. 
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What a pretty dwelling ! 

Snug and clean they found it; 
With a fragrant honeysuckle 
Climbing all around it; 


C HARLE Y AND HIS BROTHER 

From a London alley 
Charley and his brother, 

To the blessed country came 
With their pallid mother ; 

She had had a letter 

Bringing great enjoyment, 

From a kind and wealthy friend 
Promising employment. 

And the little children 
Who had wandered never, 

From the court with yellow clothes 
Hanging out for ever; 

Saw the mighty river 

With its ceaseless flowing, 

Heard the soaring lark’s sweet song, 
Saw the mill-sails going ! 

On the green turf yielding 

Sprang and leaped with gladness, 
Turning over head and heels 
With a joyous madness! 

Rolling on sweet clover 
Butter-cup and daisy, 

You’d have thought the little boys 
Surely were gone crazy! 

And the grateful mother 
Seemed in land of Beulah, 

Where ten thousand happy things 
Shouted Hallelujah ! 

Now they see the cottage, 

Oh, how much they love it! 

Now, they cross a running brook 
With a plank above it. 

Charley looks beneath him 
At the streamlet flowing, 
Screaming in delighted voice, 

“ Watercre6scs growing!” 

“ Oh, for poor old Peggy ! 

We could fill her basket! 

Not a penny we would charge 
Even if *he asked it!” 


And their friend so wealthy 
Had it furnished neatly ; 

And the roses by the porch 
Oh, they bloomed so sweetly 1 

And a good old woman 
Living close beside them, 

Brought a nice hot jug of tea. 

And with bread supplied them. 

In a little chamber 

Soon the boys were lying, 

Talking of the big, black birds 
They had noticed flying. 

“ Neddy boy!” says Charley, 

“ Don’t you miss the fusses, 

And the fighting in the court, 

And the noise of ’busses f” 

“Yes !” said Ned, “but Charley, 

Just you look up yonder ! 

What can make the stars so big 
And very bright, I wonder !’* 

Says Charley, “ Why I fancy 
They’re told to glimmer brighter, 

’Cause when mother comes from work 
There won’t be gas to light her.” 

And the mother listened 

Till her eyes were swimming, 

For with joy and gratitude 
Was her heart o’erbrimming. 

•* Sleep !” she cried, “ dear children, 

In the morning early 

We must go to Wurzel Hall 
To work for Squire Burly P 

Josephine. 


Oh may this thought possess my breast, 
Where’er I rove, where’er I rest; 

Nor let my weaker passions dare 
Consent to sin—for God is there. 
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PET OF THE VILLAGE. 


‘‘Good morning, my little maid, your I to a bright, clieerful little girl whom I met 
cheeks look more rosy than usual,” said 11 one day on the village green. 
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“ I went across the common before break- THE TWELFTH CHAPTER OF ISAIAH, 
fast, ma’am, with Dolly, to ask widow “Dear children,” said a teacher to her 
Brown if mother could bring her any thing class, “I am much pleased with the way in 
from market to-day.” which you have said your lessons to-day. 

“Indeed; H replied I, “was that the doll The chapter which you have just learned is 
the little lady at the Hall gave you off her one of my favourites, and 1 resolved this 
Christmas tree ?” morning that if you repeated it well, I 

“ Oh no, ma’am,” said little Jane; “I would tell you a story about it.” 
gave that doll to poor Susan’s sick child : All eyes sparkled, and all the children 

she liked it so much, and she is too ill to looked pleased, and ready to listen. The 
ruu about and play like other children, teacher continued— 

Dolly is my pet lamb, ma’am.” “There was once a little girl whose good 

The little girl then dropped me a curtsey, mother loved Jesus. Every night, when 
saying she must be off to school, as it was she came to see if her child was comfortably 
nearly nine o’clock. laid in her little bed, and warmly tucked 

Having introduced you to my little friend, in, she sat down beside her, or, sometimes, 

I must now tell you something about her. at the foot of the bed, and spoke to her of 
Little Jane is the pet of our village. She is the Saviour. She usually read to her some 
not rich in this world’s goods: her parents of God’s word, and always taught her to 
are farmers, and very hardworking people, repeat a verse. By degrees the child had 
but she is the happiest little girl I know, thus learned several Psalms and chapters, 
and she has such a pleasant smile that it one of which was the 12th chapter of Isaiah, 
does one good to meet her. At a later period, when this child had be- 

Jane is a kind little girl, and, if any one come a grown girl, she was accustomed to 
is in trouble or difficulty, is always ready to learn her verses alone. But still the plea- 
lend a helping hand; in fact, she is quite a saut nightly visit was always paid, and 
little sunbeam wherever she goes. She does when she received her mother’s sweet kiss, 
not put on her pleasant manner for strangers, she invariably heard the same gentle words 

and leave it off at home, like some young of counsel, 4 Think of Jesus before you go 
people I have known. Her mother, father, to sleep.’ 

brother, sister, all speak well of her, and it “ Several years passed away. The mother 
was as a reward for her kindness to her was taken ill. After some time of suffering, 
little crippled sister that her father had days of anguish to those who were around 
given her the lamb: this she attended her, she was to pass one last night of pain, 
to with the greatest care, and made it and in the morning to enter into the pant¬ 
her constant companion; for all kind- dise of God. On this last sad night the 
hearted children are kind to dumb ani- mother and daughter had changed places ; 
mals. Jane did not allow the care of her pet it was no longer the mother who watched 
lamb to interfere with her home duties or by the bedside of her child. The young 
her lessons, for on inquiry at the village girl was now seated beside her mother’s 
school, I learned that she was always in pillow: supporting her head on her bosom, 
time, always neat and clean, and always and from time to time trying to soothe her 
said her lessons well. Would not all little feverish restlessness, she gently repeated 
children like to follow the example of the these words— 4 O Lord, I will praise Thee : 
pet of our village? S. S. J. though Thou wast angry with me, Thine 

_ anger is turned away, and Thou comfortedst 

me. Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
Will God hear the praises of children ? trust and not be afraid : for the Lord Je- 

Yes ; God will hear the hymns I raise, hovah is my strength and my song ; he also ! 

And Jesus loves an infant’s praise. is become my salvation.’ Isaiah xiL 1, 2. j 
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444 Go on. Oh, how beautiful! oh how 
beautiful!’ said the dying mother, from 
time to time. ‘Again, go on. Speak to 
me of Jesus ! I am going to Jesus ! let me 
go hence.’ 

44 The young girl continued all that night 
thus to 4 draw water from the wells of sal¬ 
vation,’ and to pour them into the fainting 
spirit of her beloved mother. 

44 When the first beam of the rising sun 
shone on the dying mother, she said, 4 It is 
enough.’ Then drawing up her feet on the 
bed, she stretched herself out, fell asleep, 
and awoke no more on earth. 

44 Dear children, this young girl never 
regretted having learned so many chapters 
of the Bible, and you may easily under¬ 
stand why she peculiarly delights in the 
12th chapter of Isaiah.” 

THE SABBATH. 

Comb, come, my little sister, it is the Sabbath day, 
We’ll put away our playthings, and forget 
about our play; 

And then we’ll run to mother dear, and ask if 
she will look 

For a very pretty story out of her Bible book. 
Perhaps ’twill be of Moses, hid away when he 
was born, 

Or about that wicked Pharoah, or Joseph and 
the corn. 

Or Daniel in the lion’s den, or Jonah in the sea, 1 
Or the pretty little Samuel, beside his mother’s i 
knee, 

Or Elijah, fed by ravens and taken up to heaven, 
Or Jesus coming down to die that we might be 
forgiven, 

And rising from the grave again, they could 
not make Him stay, 

And this is why we read of Him, and think of 
Him to-day; 

And then we’ll kneel at mother’s knee, and 
pray a little prayer ; 

For we know that Jesus is in heaven, and He 
can hear us there. 

Come, little Teddy, will you go and look for 
mother too; 

For 'tis the happy Sabbath, and she has no 
work to do. 


JESUS. 

Children, can you tell me why 
Jesus came from heaven to die ? 
Why He had no cradle-bed, 

Where to lay his infant head ? 
When He was a little boy 
Then He gave his mother joy; 
Jesus never never had 
Naughty tempers, cross and bad. 
Little birds can build their nest; 
Jesus had no place of rest. 
Wandering on with weary feet, 
People gave Him bread to eat. 
Then there came a mournful day 
When they took Him far away; 
And his mother wept to see 
Jesus hanging on the tree. 
Children, shall I tell you why 
Jesus came from heaven to die ! 
Wky He left his Father’s side,— 
Left it to be crucified ? 

*Twaa because he felt for you 
Love so tender and so true. 

(You can never, never know 
Why it was He loved you so.) 

Now He’s gone to heaven again, 
Never more to suffer pain ; 

And we ’re waiting till He come 
To fetch his happy people home. 
Oh ! how joyful that will be, 
When our Saviour we shall see ; 
We shall sing to harps of gold 
Songs more sweet than can be told 
Singing nothing else beside 
Jesus, Jesus crucified! 


OH CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

A man of kindness to his beast is kind; 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember, He who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, form’d him 
mute. 

He can’t complain; but God’s all-seeing eye 
Beholds the cruelty, He hears his cry. 

He was design’d thy servant, not thy drudge; 
But know, that his Creator is thy Judge! 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. XXXIX, 


of hosts; There shall 


in the streets thereof. 


Zechakmh viiL 4, 6. 
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Solomon, and for all that came unto king Solomon’s 


, every man in 


his month: they 
lacked nothing, 
id straw for the horses and 


brought they unto the place 
where the officers were, every 
man according to his charge. 
1 Kings iv. 26. 


HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. 

And Solomon had forty 


No. XL 


thousand 


also ai 


and twelve thousand 


And those 
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BEARING ONE ANOTHER? BURDENS. 

Galatians vi. 2. 

It was a lovely Sunday evening in the hot 
month of July. Church was just over, and 
Helen and her mamma began to walk to¬ 
wards home. For some time not a word 
was spoken on either side, and Mrs. Norman 
saw that her little daughter’s bent down 
face was wet with tears. This was unusual 
for Helen was a lively, talkative little girl, 
and enjoyed nothing so much as a walk 
alone with her mamma, when she would 
pour out all her little joys and sorrows into 
her mother's kind sympathizing ear. Pre¬ 
sently they camo to a wood, and Mrs. Nor¬ 
man sat down under the shade of a wide- 
spreading oak, and, drawing her little girl 
close to her side, she asked—“ Is any thing 
the matter with my child ? what makes her 
so quiet so day 

At the sound of her mother's kind voice 
Helen’s tears llowed faster, and she an¬ 
swered—“O mamma, I do so wish I was 
older. All the time Mr. Hill was speaking 
so beautifully about bearing one another's 
burdens, I was feeling so sorry; indeed I 
could not help crying. I wauted so much 
to do as he said, for I know I scarely ever 
think of pleasing others, but what can I do? 
If I was only as old as Mary I might help 
papa and you as she does, and visit the 
poor people ; but now I can do nothing.” 

The text which Helen had just heard 
preached from was this, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” I dare say you, too, have often 
read and heard it, but have you ever even 
tried to obey it ? Perhaps, like Helen, you 
scarcely ever think of pleasing others. 

Her mother answered, “ No one on earth 
can say truly that they can do nothing. 
My child, we have not all the same duties 
or opportunities, but we have all some, and 
shall have to render an account of them 
one day before God. You remember the 
beautiful parable of the talents which I 
explained to you the other day (Matt, xxv.), 
how our Lord reproached the servant who 
had not improved his one talent. Just so ifris 


with you. You are very young and cannot 
do much, but something you can and ought 
to do for others. God does not despise the 
day of small things. Think how much 
Jesus did for you my Helen, and what he 
bore for you ; and he tells us in like man¬ 
ner to bear one another’s burdens, which 
means, you know, to do all in our power to 
help those around us. Even a kina word to 
one in pain is a burdeu borne, and will 
not be forgotten by Him who has said that 
even a cup of cold water shall in no wise 
lose its reward. Young as yon are, you 
have many opportunities of bearing others’ 
burdens.” 

“Many opportunities, mamma? I’m 
sure I can’t think of one!” 

“Do you remember last week when 
nurse had such a bad headache ? She ought 
to have gone to bed, instead of which 
she made herself much worse by sitting up 
to finish your sister's dress : what were you 
doing at the time ?” 

“O mamma,” cried Helen, “I know 
what you mean : I was reading that pretty 
new book Aunt Jane gave me. 

“ J ust so, my dear. Well, here was an 
opportunity of bearing another's burden. 
Instead of this, you preferred seeking your 
own pleasure : was it not so my child ? 
But we will talk more about this another 
time. See, the sun has nearly disappeared: 
we must make haste in.” 

Helen walked straight up into her own 
little room, and. kneeling down beside her 
bed, she earnestly prayed that God would 
make her more like her blessed Saviour, 
who pleased not himself, but “went about 
doing good,” and that He would teach her 
to bear the burden of others, and not to 
please herself. Helen had been early taught 
that vain are all efforts made in our own 
strength. The sermon she had heard that 
day and her mother's words had made a 
deep impression on her mind, and as she 
wished her mamma good night, she whis¬ 
pered in her c.r—“Mamma, I will try, 
and I have asked God to help me.” 

It was not long before Helen had an op¬ 
portunity of carrying her new resolution 
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into practice. The next morning her 
mamma was obliged to go out, aud she and 
her little brother remained alone. He was 
preparing some lessons for his master, and 
was just now in all the difficulties of Long 
Division. Most children know the trials 
attending their first attempts at this trouble¬ 
some rule ; so did little Edward, and after 
puzzling over his sum for a long time, he 
burst into tears and, throwing down his 
slate, exclaimed, “It’s no use trying! I 
never can do this nasty horrid sum !” 

Now, Helen herself was by no means fond 
of sums ; indeed, she was always heartily 
glad when that part of her morning’s studies 
was over. She was very fond of read¬ 
ing stories, and the one which she now bad 
in her haud was particularly interesting. 
When any one made her a present of a new 
story-book she did not like to lay it aside 
until the last page was finished. A struggle 
therefore took place in Helen’s mind when 
she saw her little brother’s trouble, for she 
knew that to help him out of it would in¬ 
volve the abandonment of her dear book 
till the evening. Little Edward was rather 
slow, and it would take her a full half hour 
to explain to him his mistakes and to set 
him right, and by that time she would have 
to go to her own lessons ; “and then we 
shall have to go for a walk, and then din¬ 
ner will come, and then lessons again, so 
that I shall not be able to read till after 
tea,” thought the little girl to herself. But 
at that moment the words “ Bear ye one an¬ 
other’s burdens,” the sermon, her mother’s 
words, all rushed into her mind, but some¬ 
how it did not seem half so easy now to 
deny herself as it had done yesterday in 
church, aud when she was sitting in the 
wood with her mamma. But presently she 
remembered a short prayer her mamma had 
taught her when quite a tiny child, “0 
Lord, help me to do what is right, for 
Christ s sake.” And God did help her, as 
He will all who really cry unto Him. She 
shut the tempting book with a little bang 
of resolution, and put it out of sight. Little 
Edward was still sobbing bitterly, with his 
head on the table. She picked up the slate, 


and, seating herself by his side, put her 
; arm round his neck, saying kindly, ‘ 4 Come 
Eddy, let me see if I can help you.” And so 
they worked away at the “nasty horrid 
sum” for nearly an hour, when Mrs. Nor¬ 
man came in from her w T alk, and the loving 
1 smile she gave her little daughter was in 
itself a rich reward for her self-denial. 

| This was Helen’s first attempt at helping 
I others. It was followed by many others; 

| and the little girl does not.nowask, “What 
i can I do for others V Do you, my young 
: readers, ever feel inclined to ask that ques- 
j tion ? If so, do as Helen did ; pray for the 
Holy Spirit to teach you as He taught her, 

| and then you too shall know the happiness 
I of bearing one another’s burdens. 

; O. M. o. 

jr * 

j REV. W. CASUS WILSON, M.A. 

, The name of the late Rev. W. Carus Wilson 
is a name beloved, not only amongst thou- 
j sands of children, but amongst soldiers 
! throughout the British army. Mr. Wilson 
commenced the “Children’s Friend” in 
1824, and, for upwards of a quarter of a 
| century, zealously laboured for the welfare 
j of the rising generation. During the later 
years of his life he .pen. a large portion 
; of his time in promoting various efforts for 
lessening the temptations to vice which 
; beset the soldier. The curse of intem¬ 
perance especially he sought to remove from 
the barracks and camp, as he found that 
drink was the chief cause of soldiers getting 
I into trouble. He invited soldiers to regard 
him as their friead, and consult him when 
needing advice. When regiments were 
about to leave England for India or the 
colonies, Mr. Wilson would visit the ships, 
and distribute books and tracts for the 
I soldiers to read during the long voyage. 
For some years prior to his death, Mr. 

I W T ilson was in the habit of sendiug, monthly, 
i hundreds of packets of tracts to soldiers by 
post. In many a distant barrack-room of 
the Queen’s dominions the handwriting of 
I Mr. Wilson was familiar to both officers and 
| privates, and the receipt of “Mr. Wilson’s 
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MY KITTY. 

Have you seen my little Kitty ? 

Her fur is soft as silk, 

And every day I feed her 

With bread and sweet new milk. 

Her feet they are like velvet, 

As she goes pat pat along, 

And her soft and gentle purring 
Is like a pleasant song. 

Her cars are small and downy, 

Her neck and breast are white, 

Her eyes are like two tiny lamps, 

To light her in the night. 

She has no hat or bonnet, 

But o’er her shoulders thrown 
Is a mantle of Chinchilla, 

To keep her nice and warm. 

I have no little sister 
To walk with, nr to play, 

But my pretty Kitty loves me 
Almost as well as they. 

And often we run races, 

And play at hide and seek, 

Or she will climb the cherry-tree, 

And through its branches peep. 

I have never hurt my Kitty, 

Or harassed her, or teased, 

For she is God’s own creature, 

And He would not be pleased. 

M. Brown, 

11 FAITH.’* 

Looking out of his window one summer 
evening, Luther saw*on a tree at hand a 
a little bird, making his brief and easy 
arrangement for a night’s rest. 

“Look,” said he, “how that little fellow 
preaches faith to us all! He takes hold of 
nis twig, puts his head unaer his wing, and 
goes to sleep, ‘leaving God to think for 
him.’” 

Carrie’s father and unole had gone one 


afternoon to a part of the farm with the 
horses and waggon, a mile or more distant 
from home. Before it was time for them 
to return, the horses came home alone. 
Alarmed lest some accident had befallen 
them, Carrie*s mother asked her if she 
would be willing to go all that long distance 
alone, and tell them of the horses’ return ? 
It was then nearly dark ; .but she had often 
ridden there with her father, and knew that 
he would return with her, so she was not 
afraid to go ; but when she reached the 
place, her father and uncle were nowhere 
to be found. Carrie waited and looked a 
while, then climbed into the waggon, and 
seated herself quietly til] they should come. 
It was a long time for a little girl of seven 
years to wait in a strange place—in the 
dark, too ; and you may imagine the relief 
and joy she felt when at last she heard her 
father’s voidh, calling, “Carrie.” “I am 
here, father: I am in the waggon,” she 
cried. She was soon in her father’s arms, 
who inquired, “ Were you not afraid, my 
child, to stay here alone so long V “ Not 
much,” she replied, “and I knew you would 
come back here ; and I thought if I tried 
to find you. perhaps I should get lost.” 
“But,” said her father, “we have been 
home another way to look for the horses, 
and how did you know I should come back 
for you?” “Oh! I knew you would.” 
“ And were you not very lonesome here, in 
the dark ?” “I was a little ; but I thought 
mother wished me to come ; and I could 
not go back alone, it was dark ; so I felt 
God would take care of me till you cajue; 
and I said over my hymns and my prayers, 
and then you came.” 

Precious child! her confidence in her 
father was not misplaced. He had never 
deceived her, and she knew he would come. 
And is it not so with you ? Have you not 
a kind, heavenly Father, who does for you 
far more than any earthly Father can? 
Oh ! will you not trust him as fully as Car¬ 
rie did her earthly parents ? Will you not 
obey his command, and await his blessing 
with the same child-like trust ? 
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SCRIPTURE PICTURES. 

PART I. 

I bee a garden broad and fair, 

And tempting fruits and flowers are there, 
The gentle breeze blows soft and warm, 

And the sunny sky ne’er knew a storm. 

Sweet singing birds with plumage gay 
Sit warbling on many a spray, 

And noble beasts are roaming there, 

About that garden, broad and fair. 

Beneath a tree, whose foliage spreads 
Its ample shelter o’er their heads, 

Two creatures, in God’s image made, 

Enjoy the cool refreshing, shade. 

In earnest converse they appear, 

But see I there is a serpent near ; 

His head and every scaly fold 
Are glittering with green and gold. 

Some luscious fruit is hanging there, 

To Eve, alas ! a fatal snare, 

By eating which she brought disgrace, 

And untold misery on her race. 

PART II. 

The scene how changed, the noble pair 
Are banished from that garden fair, 

For they have sinned against their God, 

And now they feel his chastening rod. 

A barren waste is all the ground, 

For sin hath spread its venom round, 

And a bright angel guards the gate, 

Where they enjoyed their first estate. 

No cooling fruit, no blushing flowers, 

No converse sweet in happy bowers; 

Briars and thorns beset their way, 

And clouds obscure the light of day. 

And now in sorrow and disgrace, 

They seek another resting-place ; 

Oh, hapless pair, so soon to be 
A prey to such deep misery. 

Poor fainting ones, but there was one— 

God’s only well-beloved Son— 

"Who pitied them, and freely gave 
His life their precious souls to save. 

Mart Church. 


DON’T STAND BY THE WINDOW, ANN. 

* * Don’t stand by the window, Ann, 

I’m certain you’ll feel a draught:” 

“How fidgetty Grandmamma is,” thought Ann, 
As she moved but a step, and laughed. 

For Ann was a wayward child, 

Who loved her own wicked will; 

So, careless of Grandmamma’s warning word, 
She stood by the window still. 

That night, why does Annie sob, 

And toss on her little bed? 

And why is that strip of flannel tied 
Over her curly head ? 

Ah, disobedient child! 

W r cll may she cry, “ Oh, dear I” 

For terrible trials, hard to bear, 

Are pains in the face and ear. 

Her pillow was cold and wet 
W r ith tears from her eyes that ran; 

And she seemed to hear, thro’ the darkness drear, 
“ Don’t stand by the window, Ann.” 

And her mind through that weary night 
Was filled by one dreadful thought; 

The terrible pains you feel, are all 
By disobedience brought. 

Josephine. 


THE DAY OF LIFE. 

The morning hours of cheerful light 
Of all the day are best; 

But as they speed their hasty flight, 
If every hour is spent aright, 

We sweetly sink to sleep at night, 
And pleasant is our rest. 

And life is like a summer’s day, 

It seems so quickly past: 
Youth is the morning bright and gay, 
And if it’s spent in Wisdom’s way, 
We meet old age without dismay, 

And death is sweet at last. 
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and oil unto them of Zidon, and to them of Tyre, to bring 


Lebanon 


of Joppa, according to the grant that they 
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THE FRUITS OF DI80BEDIEHCE- 

Mr. and Mrs. A-lived in a pretty little 

cottage at the sea-side. They had but one 
child, a boy about eight years old ; they 
had also living with them their niece, Annie 
Leslie, whose parents were in India. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. A- were out 

driving. Annie was out, riding on a little 
pony her uncle had bought her, as she was 
too delicate to walk far. The nurse was 
busy in the nursery washing, and she told 
Lewis (that was the little boy’s name) not 
to go beyond the garden, but to stay there, 
and she would bring him out for a walk in 
about an hour. Lewis, instead of playing 
in the garden till the nurse was ready, 
went to the gate, and leaned over it, watch¬ 
ing the waves dashing against the rocks. 
By-and-bye a little boy passed, with his 
boat in his hand. 

“Come, Lewis,” said he, “come to the 
shore with me. Look at the nice boat 
Uncle Georgie has given me ; I am going to 
sail it. ” 

Lewis should have refused, or else asked 
nurse ; but, no : he looked wistfully at the 
boat, and wished ho might go. This was 
Wrong, one sin leads on to another, so he 
said, “Yes, I will go.” 

“Come along then,” said his friend, 
whose name was Freddy, “come along, 
I’m sure she will sail beautifully.” 

They ran on, but Lewis was not in such 
good spirits as Freddy, for he knew he 
was doing what was wrong. In climbing 
over a big rock Lewis missed his foot, and 
fell ; he gave a loud scream, which brought 
back Freddy, who was on before: he came 
running up, and, what was his dismay, to 
find Lewis lying insensible, with his foot 
bathed in blood ; he could not lift him, but 
he did not lament with useless tears ; he ran 
to the road, where be saw Annie riding up 
on her little pony. 

“What is the matter?” she said, dis¬ 
mounting. “ What has happened ?” 

Freddy told her, and they both lifted 
Lewis, and put him on the pony. They 
brought him home, and he was put to bed. 
The doctor, when he came, looked very 


grave, and said it was very serious. So it 
was. Lewis had fallen on a shdtp rock, 
and so hurt his foot, that although he re¬ 
covered after two years the use of his leg, 
he was lamed for life. Lewis is now a 
and that accident was a most useful lesson 
both to him and Freddy, as I hope my ac- 
' count of it will be to you, my dear chil¬ 
dren. M. A. W. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Let my head, so weary, rest. 

Tender Shepherd, on Thy breast; 

In this world so drear and wide, 
Where can sinners rest beside ! 

. Let my youthful heart rejoice 
In the music of Thy “ voice 
It has often “ called” to me, 

Make me “ hear and follow Thee.” 

Go before me every hour, 

Send me forth in love and power. 

So that, wheresoe’er I be, 

I may closely copy Thee. 

When I’m troubled by alarms. 

Kindly take me in Thine arms. 

Tell me I am safe in Thee, 

Safe as folded lamb can be ! 

When my sins would hurt my soul, 
Them, and all my foes control. 

Thou, whose life has bought thy sheep 
Canst Thine own for ever keep . 

Should my footsteps turn astray, 

Bring me to Thy narrow way, 

Where Thou richly feed’st Thy fiock, 
By the stream and sheltering rock. 

Oh, GooS Shepherd! when I die, 
Gently close my heavy eye ; 

Then my spirit bear above, 

To thy heavenly fold of love! 

Annie Cleqo* 


Jesus said, “I am the Good Shepherd.” 
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GIVE THANKS FOE ALL THINGS. 

My dear little friends, I know you are fond 
of a story. I will tell you a short one about 
a little kitten that I once knew. It was 
quite black, and was called Minnie, and was 
a great favourite with its two mistresses. 
There were two other cats besides the little 
kitten, and I am sorry to say that these 
two old cats were very jealous of the poor 
little blaok kitten, and often used to give it 
some very hard pats with out-stretched 
claws. But little Minnie, although she was 
very much frightened, and used to run 
under her mistresses’ chair to get away from 
the two old cats, never used to be angry 
When they did this: she used to sing on ana 
on, and bore it very meekly. In short, 
whatever happened, a song from the purring 
Tritten’s little throat was sure to be heard. 
Sometimes she would jump on the chair, 
and would sing herself to sleep there, until 
she heard the clatter of the saucer in which 
her supper of bread and milk used to be 
prepared: then she would wake up, and 
sing loud and long. Does not this little 
kitten set an example to all little children ? 
Does it not teach them that they should be 
thankful for every thing? How much they 
have to be thankful for, their kind friends 
and food and clothing, and one kind friend, 
above all, even God, their heavenly Father, 
who is so good, that He gave his only Son 
to die for them, that their sins might be 
forgiven. Remember this little story, which 
I have told you, the next time that you feel 
inclined to be cross, or to complain about 
any thing; and try and remember that as 
your heavenly Father is so good and kind 
to you, the least that you can do is to join 
with all his creatures in singing his praise. 

SHORT 8CRIPTUBE BIOGRAPHIES 
ALLITERATED. 

Answers to No. 1. (See May No.) 

Preferred, Provoked, Put, Purchased, 
Pleased, Precipitately, Placed, Pitied, 
Prognosticated, Promoted, Pretended, Pro¬ 
vide!. R. M. 


CHRIST, OUR “ ALL IN ALL ” 

Would you be safe , Christ must be your 
sanctuary ; would you be holy, Christ must 
be your pattern; would you be happy , Christ 
must be your portion. 

THE CHILD S HORNING HTHN. 

Dear Lord, to-day to Thee I ’ll pray, 

And gladly sing Thy praise ; 

And ask Thee now to teach me how 
To serve Thee all my days. 

Teach me the road to that abode 
Where Jesus lives with Thee ; 

Jesus who gave himself to save 
A little child like me. 

Teach me to say the truth alway, 

And never tell a lie ; 

For liars dwell in fires of hell 
Wijth Satan, when they die. 

Make me a mild and gentle child, 

My parents’ will to do; 

Christ did fulfil his Father’s will, 

Make me obedient too. 

THE LITTLE CHILD’S GOOD NIGHT. 

The sun is hidden from our sight, 

The birds are sleeping sound; 

’Tis time to say to all, * ‘ Good night, 

And give a kiss all round. 

Good night, my father, mother, dear, 
Away to bed I run; 

Good night, my friends, both far and near, 
Good night, to every one. 

Good night, ye mem’, merry birds, 

Sleep well till morning light; 

Perhaps, if you could sing in words, 

You would have said, “ Good night.” 

To all my pretty flowers, good night, 

You blossom while I sleep; 

And all the stars, that shine so bright, 
With you their watches keep. 

The moon is lighting up the sky, 

The stars are sparkling there; 

’Tis time to shut our weary eyes, 

And say our evening prayer. 
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THE YOUNG CHORISTERS. 

Sweet it is to hear the singing 
Of the birds in summer’s calm, 

When the flowers are bright and blooming, 
And the air is full of balm; 

Sweeter far to hear the children, 

Quiring forth the hymn or psalm. 

When the organ’s solemn pealing 
Through the Sabbath silence floats, 

And the aisles and roof re-ccho 
To the deep melodious notes. 

Over all are hoard the children 

Singing from their glad, clear throats. 

All things praise their great Creator, 

And His goodness magnify; 

Beasts and fishes, birds and insects, 

Sun and moon, and starry sky, 

Seas and rivers, clouds and lightnings, 
Lowly vales and mountains high; 

Then in chorus chant, ye children, 

To your great Creator’s praise, 

Join with heart and soul the anthem 
Which your tuneful voices raise ; 

He who blest tho little children, 

Listens gladly to your lays. 

Give yourselves to God, ye children, 

He will take you by the hand, 

And will lead you to the mansions 
Of the everlasting land, 

Where for ever swells the chorus 
Of the bright angelic band. 

There in robes of spotless whiteness, 

And to harps of sweetest tone, 

Shall ye praise the Lord Jehovah, 

In His temple, and His throne; 

In that land where thirst and hunger, 
Night and sorrow are unknown. 


A LITTLE HEAVEN. 

A child being asked by a gentleman why 
she attended a certain Sunday school, re¬ 
plied in those sweet words of Dr. Watts :— 

I have been there, and still would go, 

’Tis like a little heaven below’. 


TRUE BEAUTY. 

“ Mamma, am I not quite as pretty as 
Rose Mayfield ?” asked little Ellen Lorimer, 
as, with a flushed face and tears in her 
eyes, she came hurriedly into her mother’s 
room. 

“Why, dear? What is it makes you 
ask me such a strange question T’ 

“Why, mamma, there’s Sophia, and 
Jane, and nearly all our schoolfellows, 
have been coaxing Rose, and telling her 
she is a good bit taller and a great deal 
prettier than I. I can’t help laughing, 
mammaand the attempt to laugh ended 
in a convulsive sob; “but it does make 
one feel a little angry.” 

< ‘And why should it make you feel 
angry, dear? God, who made the crawling 
earth-worm, made the bright-winged but¬ 
terfly. If you are not as pretty as Rose, 
God made you what you are, and all that 
He does is good and excellent.” 

“ Yes, mamma ; but still you know I am 
quite as pretty as Rose: Rose has dark 
eyes, and mine are a nice blue; and Rose’s 
hair is dark, and mine is a beautiful light 
colour; and then, Rose is so pale, and I 
have such a beautiful healthy complexion; 
I am sure that I am as good-looking as 
Rose.” 

“Good looks,” her mother said, “aro 
sometimes false appearances; the rosy- 
looking apple may be rotten at the core.” 

“And then see how stiff she is, mamma,” 
Ellen went on; “ she cannot do half the 
things that other girls can. She goes 
moping about with a book, and sitting 
quite demure; and then she has not half 
the fine clothe? that I have: so what people 
can find in her I do not know.” 

“Ellen!”—there was something solemn 
in her mother's voice, and the little girl 
was silent—“ Ellen, I wish you were like 
Rose Mayfield.” 

“ What, mamma! exchange my light 
curls and blue eyes for her dark hair ?” 

“ No, Ellen ; I wish your mind was more 
liko hers-1 wish you were as good as she 
is, for goodness is better than beauty. One 
bright and pleasant afternoon, while you 
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were at play with your schoolmates, I 
watched Rose Mayfield, and saw her, with 
her simple frock and plain bonnet, leave 
the village, and go along the dusty road, to 
where blind Mary lives. You know the 
little cottage, with the long strip of well- 
mown grass. And what a pleasant meeting 
it was when Mary left off knitting, and 
took the hand of Rose, and said, ‘God 
bless you!’ And Rose talked and talked ; 
and by-and-by the old Bible was opened, 
and the dear girl read of Jesus and his 
love—she was eyes to the blind. And then, 
another day, I saw her giving a cup of 
bright clear water to a beggar-man; yes, 
and a trifle of money too. I have known 
her go many a mile for the lame man at 
the other end of the village—feet to the 
lame and eyes to the blind. What are all 
the good looks in the world to a beautiful 
soul, a kind heart, and a cheerful spirit ?” 

“ Ah, mamma, I see now that Rose May- 
field is a great deal prettier than I. I think 
I will try to get her to love me, and see if 
I cannot grow more and more like her.” 

“That is nobly spoken. ‘Man looketh 
at the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh at the heart.’ Try to be like Rose, 
to fill your mind with beautiful thoughts, 
and your heart with love and kindness : to 
make your life a beautiful life. Such 
beauty never fades. Bright eyes grow 
dim, and the hair turns grey, and dimpled 
cheeks grow wrinkled; but a beautiful soul 
grows better and better every day, and 
shall one day, through the merits of Jesus, 
be in the paradise of God.” 


LITTLE CHILD RElf LOVE THE SAVIOUR. 

Love Him with all your heart and might, 
Love Him at morning, noon and night, 
Love Him, the kindest friend to man, 
Love, too, His blessed gospel plan; 

Love all His words, and keep them too, 
For He both loved and died for you. 


A JEWISH WEDDING. 

A Christian lady at Aleppo went to see a 
Jewish wedding. What struck the lady more 
than any thing else, were the rich dresses 
of the Jewish girls and women, and the 
beautiful jewels which they wore. Some 
of the children were those who came to 
her little school. When they came to 
her, or were seen in the streets, they were 
poorly clad; but now one would have 
thought that all of them were rich, and 
had many beautiful things. They told 
the lady that they did not dare to appear 
before other people in such dresses. If 
they were seen in them, their houses would 
be broken into, and they would soon be 
robbed of all that they had. This is the 
treatment which the Jews have still to 
meet with in many countries. 


JEWISH TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Some months ago a Jew was passing through 
the streets of Jaffa, and he met a friend, 
who kept a small shop in the town. After 
talking awhile, they sat down to read. 

As some Jews passed by and saw them 
reading, they stopped, and came into the 
shop to know what they were reading. 

“ Moses and the prophets,” said the Jew. 

“What!” cried one of these men, “do 
you intend to become a Christian?” 

“ We are reading our own Bible, and not 
the Christian’s Bible.” 

“Y^s,” replied the man, “and this al¬ 
ways leads to Christianity.” 

Some of the other Jews joined in this 
cry. 

They said that a Jew ought not to read 
any part of the Old Testament, but those 
whicn are used in their services, and that 
Jews who read much of the Bible, were 
sure to become Christians. 

What a testimony was this to the truth of 
Christianity. Jews who did not themselves 
believe, were obliged to own that Chris¬ 
tianity is to be found in Moses and the 
Prophets. 
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BLESSED ATMC THEY THAT HUNGER* 

One night a poor Jew had been waiting 
outside the tent of a Missionary in Persia. 
He had come to beg a copy of the Hebrew 
Testament. The night was dark, and the 
hour was very late; but the poor Jew 
waited on, for he was hungering for the 
bread of life. 

The Missionary presented him with a 
Hebrew Gospel. Joy filled the Jew’s heart, 
and he fell at the feet of the Missionary, 
and first kissed his boots, and then the pre¬ 
cious volume. 

On going away he clasped his treasure to 
his breast, and, with his eyes raised to 
heaven, blessed the Missionary who had 
given him the book. 


JEWISH WOKEN. 

This is a group of Jewish women, taken 
from a photograph of one of the entrances 
of the hospital in Jerusalem. 

Some of them are sick people who are in 
the hospital, while others are employed as 
servants. The woman leaning against the 
wall is one of those servants. Any one who 
has been at Jerusalem will know at once 
that she is a married woman. This is seen 
from the curious head-dress which she 
wears, which is a kind of stuffed cap, some¬ 
thing like a turban, and is secured to the 
head. 

On the right-hand side, sitting upon the 
low wall, is another of the Jewisn servants. 
Her head-dress shows that she is unmar 
ried .—(See previous page.) 


THE WINTER GARDEN. 

* 1 This is almost my last nosegay from my 
dear garden,” said a child, pressing close 
to his mother’s side, with a bunch of flowers 
in his hand. “Oh, it seems but a little 
while since I planted the seeds, and watched, 
and watered, and weeded them ; and what 
splendid flowers I had, and how I loved my 
garden, and how I never was tired of it; 
and now it’s all over, this is my last nose¬ 
gay. Oh, winter, winter, winter! it has no 


flowers, nothing beautiful; it is almost 
horrid.” 

“No, no, my child; winter is not so 
horrid as you suppose; it can be made 
very pleasant. What do you think of a 
winter garden ? 

1 ‘ A conservatory do you mean, with glass 
at the top, and all round,—a hothouse f ’ 

“ No; something far less costly than that. 
Every child can have a winter garden ; but 
it will be necessary for you to work in it 
very diligently and carefully every day, for 
the weeds wifi, perhaps, be more forward 
and troublesome than they are in your sum¬ 
mer garden ; but then it will be sure to 
reward all your labours, and make you very 
happy. Would you not like to have a win¬ 
ter garden V* 

“But would not Jack Frost and the 
biting north winds hurt it ?” 

“Oh, no; they could not do it the least 
harm.” 

“ But where can it be V 

“Around your own fireside, certainly; 
and this is the way to make it.” 

“In the first place, there must be the 
good ground of kind hearts and gentle dis¬ 
positions. Then there must be the good 
seed of kind words and loving looks. Then 
there must be the young shoots of acts of 
love and deeds of kindness, upon which 
must fall the dews of sympathy, and the 
8unbeams of good humour. From these 
you will see springing the buds of happiness, 
the flowers of affection, and the fruits of 
holiness : which, if you carefully fence 
round with watchfulness, piety, and prayer, 
will make you a very pretty winter garden, 
which Jack Frost can never hurt, and cold 
north winds never touch. ” 

Will you not try to have a winter garden 
at your household hearth ? I have seen 
many such a winter garden in the cottage 
homes and lordly halls of England, which 
have made them sunny spots all seasons 
through. But I have seen other homes 
where none ever sought to place them ; and 
there it is winter all seasons through. How 
shall it be in your house this year ? 
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HAPPY LUCY. 

ANCLE-deep in grass and clover, 

Lucy lightly trips along. 

With her merry heart all sunshine, 

And her joyous heart all song. 

Plucking buttercups and daisies, 

Violets sweet and vetches gay, 

With the wild bees round her humming, 
All along the pleasant way. 

Now a little gate she opens, 

And, with happiness complete, 

Sees her pet-lamb lighty bounding 
O’er the long grass to her feet. 

Now she weaves sweet garlands for him, 
Lovely chains of blossoms bright, 
W T ith her gentle favourite frisking 
Round in innocent delight. 

When they both were tired of playing, 
“Come,” said Lucy, “let us rest 
As she drew from out her bosom 
One dear Book, of all the best 

Happy, kindly-hearted Lucy! 

Well might she be blithe and gay, 

For she loved one Lamb, most precious, 
Who had borne her sins away. 

Josephine. 

TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Whither away o’er the flowers, 

Studded with pearls of the dew ? 

Erewhile you crawled on the ground, 
Humble and lowly your guise; 

Then in a prison were bound; 

Burst forth, and soared to the skies, 

Joyous, on wings newly-found, 

Decked with the loveliest dyes. 

Thus, when the gloom of death's night 
Darkly broods over my eyes, 

Lord, to Thy dwelling of light 
Hay my freed spirit arise, 

Soaring from earth, in its flight, 

To a new life in the skies. 

W. R. Hall Jackson. 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 

Sumptuoujly illujlrated . In illujlrated boards, 5s. In 
cloth plain , Is. 6 d. Cloth extra, 1 Oj. 6 d. 

The Mother’s Picture Alphabet. 

Dedicated by permission of the Queen to 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 

‘‘ Notable for its permitted dedication to the 
Princess Beatrice, its rich paper and noble type, 
and for the excellent engravings with which it 
is embellished. This Picture Alphabet is 
the handsomest book of its kind offered to the 
general public.”— Aihcncmm. 

Forty Engravings. Cloth , 1*. Third Edition. 

A Mother’s Lessons on Kindness 
to Animals. 

“ If parents will only place this volume in 
the hands of their children, there can be no 
fear that either they will not read it, or that then- 
dispositions will not be improved by its pe¬ 
rusal.”— Nottingham Review. 

t Eight Engravings. Goth, 1;. New Edition . 

Giants; and How to Fight Them. 

BY DR. NEWTON. 

“ In which the sins of selfishness, ill-humour, 
covetousness, and intemperance, arc held up for 
opprobrium, and their evils depicted, by a mul¬ 
titude of apt and striking anecdotal illustra¬ 
tions.”— Dial. - 

Four Engravings. Goth, L. Fourth Edition . 

A Mother’s Stories for her Children. 

BY MRS. CARDS-WILSON. 

“The Cousins—Ben and his Mother—Frank 
Moreland—Curious Jane—Henry Marshall— 
The Birth-day—Lucy and her .Grandmamma— 
The heart discovered. 

“ This valuable little book is commended to 
the notice of parents who are seeking to impress 
Bible principles on the minds of their children.” 

Numerous Engravings. Goth , li. 

Thoughts for Young Thinkers; 

or, Aaron Hall's Tales foi the Young. 

BY GEORGE MOGRIDGE, ESQ. 

Now better known as “ Old Humphrey.” 
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“TO THEE ALL ANGELS CRY ALOUD!” 

“ Dear Mary,” said a gentle child, 

“ What do the angels say. 

When they before the throne of God 
Stand crying night and day ? 

“I heard sweet solemn voices sing 
Within the house of prayer, 

1 To Thee all angels cry aloud ’ 

As I stood listening there. 

“And what the radiant angels said 
I greatly long’d to know, 

And also if they were not tired 
With always crying so.” 

Said Mary, “ To the Lord of all, 

With ceaseless voice, they raise 

One anthem sweet, one happy song 
Of everlasting praise. 

“ But all their holy words to know, 

To us it is not given ; 

But none, dear child, grow ever tired 
Of praising God in heaven. 

“Further than this, to understand, 

Our minds are yet too weak ; 

Out of the fullness of their love, 

And deep, deep joy they speak. 

“ Perhaps, as sinners saved by grace 
Ascend to God on high, 

With louder hallelujahs still 
The happy angels cry. 

“Dear child, to you may it be given 
To reach their calm sweet home, 

And hear all angels cry aloud 
With joy that you are come. 

Josephine. 


“ Though our sins as mountains rise. 
And swell, and reach to heaven, 
Mercy is above the skies ; 

They all may be forgiven.” 


THE BLIND BOY. 

It was a blessed summer day. 

The flowers bloom’d, the air was mild. 

The little birds pour’d forth their lay, 

And every thing in nature smiled. 

In pleasant thought I wander’d on, 
Beneath the deep wood’s simple shade, 

Till suddenly I came upon 

Two children who had thither stray’d. 

Just at an aged birch-tree's foot 
A little boy and girl reclined; 

His hand in hers she kindly put, 

And then I saw the boy was blind. 

The children knew not I was near— 

A tree conceal’d me from their view; 

But all they said I well could hear, 

And I could see all they might do. 

“ Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 

“ That little bird sing9 very long; 

Say, do you see him in his joy, 

And is he pretty as his song?” 

“Yes, Edward, yes,” replied the maid, 

“ I see the bird on yonder tree 

The poor boy sigh’d, and gently said, 

“ Sister, I wish that I could see. 

“ The flowers, you gay, are very fair, 

And bright green leaves are on the trees, 

And pretty birds are singing there: 

How beautiful for one who sees! 

“ Still, sister, God to me is kind, 

Though sight, alas! He has not given; 

But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in heaven ? 

“ No, dearest Edward, there all see. 

But why ask me a thing so odd ?” 

“Oh, Mary, He’s so kind to me, 

I thought I’d like to look on God!” 

Ere long, disease its hand had laid 
On that dear boy, so meek and mild; 

Hifi widow'd mother wept and pray’d 
That God would spare her sightless child. 
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He felt her warm tears on his face, 

And said, “ 0 never weep for me- 
“ I’m going to a brighter place, 

Where Mary says God I shall see. 

“ And you’ll come there, dear Mary, too; 

But, mother, when you get up there, 

Tell Edward, mother, that 'tis you, 

* You know I never saw you here.” 

He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given; 

And God took up that poor blind child, 

And open’d, first, his eyes in heaven. 

THE LITTLE DONKEY. 

“ See, father, what a pretty little donkey!” 
said a child to his father. 

“Ye s,” replied the father, “I will buy 
yon one when I become rich.” 

“That, 1 hope, will never be, father,” 
rejoined the little fellow, with great em¬ 
phasis. 

The father was astonished, and eagerly 
asked “Why?” 

“Because,” added the child, “I read for 
my lesson at the Sunday school this morn¬ 
ing, that ‘it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.'” 

Though the reply is not what might have 
been expected from an older or more ex¬ 
perienced scholar, it yet reflects great credit 
upon the attention which the little boy 
paid to his lesson. Teachers will from this 
anecdote see the importance and necessity 
of explaining, as well as teaching the chil¬ 
dren to read, those truths “which are able 
to make them wise unto salvation.” 

POE BACKBITERS. 

When any one was speaking ill of another, 
in the presence of Peter the Great, he at 
first listened to him attentively, and then 
interrupted him. “ Is there not,”*said he, 
“a fair side also to the character of the 
person of whom you are speaking? Come, 
tell me what good qualities you have re¬ 
marked about him!” 


WHO KILLED WILLY? 

“Mamma, what are you thinking about F’ 
said Ernest to his mother one day, when 
she did not answer one of his many ques¬ 
tions, but appeared to be lost in very deep 
thought. 

“1 am thinking about who murdered 
Willy,” said his mother. 

“Who was Willy V and “Who murdered 
him?” and “Why did they murder him ?” 
were questions all asked in one* 1 breath by 
Ernest. 

“ I'll tell you about it, Ernest, if you will 
promise not to say how? how? what? what? 
but hear me patiently to the end of my sad 
tale.” 

Ernest promised that he would listen 
very patiently, and his mother proceeded 
with her little history. 

“There is a little green grass mound in 
the churchyard of a village on the hills, 
where the stone-quarries are. The littlo 
fellow who now lies in that humble grave 
was the sweetest and best-beloved boy in 
that rude place. He was the son of a poor 
but decent woman, whom you know very 
well. She had other children who were all 
very dear to her, but Bhe had none so lovely 
as Willy He was “the flower of the flock,” 
she said. Indeed he was so gentle, and 
affectionate, and obedient, that all who 
knew him loved him. One day he was 
sent to the stone-quarry with the dinner of 
a man who was working there, and when 
he got there, one of the men gave him a 
glass of ale. He might as well have given 
him a glass of poison. Poor child! His 
father had been a drunkard, and had killed 
himself with drink ; and yet—can it be be¬ 
lieved—Willy's mother had never told him 
there was any danger in tasting; and so 
the poor unwarned child tasted that one 
glass of ale, and it was his last. 

“ As he was returning from the quarry, 
he felt the poison running through his 
limbs, making them tremble at first, and 
then bow beneath him ; so he got on the 
shaft of the cart, with which he was going 
back to the village. They were expecting 
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“mamma, what are you thinking about?” 


And little did 
Willy think, when 
he drank that fatal 
glass of ale, that 
he would never 
again reach the 
village green, nor 
see his brothers 
and sisters, Dor 
gambol with his 
playfellows, nor 
nestle in his mo- 
, k ther’sbosom more. 

,i He had not sat 

long on the shaft, 
before his head 
reeled, and the 
v trees seemed to go 

t round and round, 

and the field* 
HR. seemed going up 

“ The cart went 

rl rattling on over 

then jolt, jolt, 
over a large tree, 
which, as Willy 
I \ could not steady 

% l\l nw himself, threw 

, Jhv" ’fS him off. Again 

lf\ j\l the broad wheel 

\| \ §\ jfvujl had crushed little 

v ^ j t g j ^y-yAl Willy’s head ! 

11 JfiSjB Poor, murdered 

# ff Willy! there he 

'f lay, the curls, and 

\ffcA(Cf the blue eyes, and 

■ l — the pretty dimpled 
mouth, and the 
rosy cheeks, were 
about V* all crushed in the 

- cart-rut. There 

lay one of the many victims of strong 


him at home, and wondered why he stayed lay one of the many victims of atro 
so long. Little did they think that they drink! Strong drink murdered Willy!” 
should never hear little Willy’s voice again, And now, my dear children, resolve, as 
nor see his little willing feet running on Ernest did, never to taste strong drink. 


every message required of him, nor kiss his 
ruddy cheeks, nor comb his flaxen hair. 


“ At last it biUlh like a serpent and stingctk 
like an adder*' 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

Tiif.kk is a path that lends to God,— 

All others go astray ; 

Narrow, but pleasant, is the road, 

And Christians love the way. 

It leads straight through this world of sin, 
And dangers must be pass’d; 

But they who boldly enter in, 

Will get to heav’n at last. 

How shall an infant pilgrim dare 
This dangerous path to tread ? 

For on the way is many a snare 
For youthful travelers spread. 

While the broad road, where thousands go, 
Lies near and opens fair ; 

And many turn aside, 1 know. 

To walk with sinners there. 

But, lest my feeble ways should slide, 

Or wander from Thy way, 

Lord, condescend to be lay guide, 

And I shall never stray. 

Then I may go without alarm, 

And trust his word of old ;— 

“ The lambs he’ll gather with his arm, 

And lead them to the fold.” 

Thus I may safely venture through, 

Beneath my Shepherd's care ; 

And keep the gate of heav’n in view, 

Till I shall enter there. 

SABBATH-BREAKING. 

A teacher having observed two boys be¬ 
having improperly in the streets one Sab¬ 
bath afternoon, reprimanded them severely. 
One of the boys said, “We are only play¬ 
ing, Sir.” To which the teacher very pro¬ 
perly replied, that it was wrong even to 
play on the Lord’s-day, especially in the 
public streets. Sunday scholars ought 
always to return from school in the most 
orderly mauner, recollectiug that though 
they are unperceived by their teachers, He 
who has commanded them to “keep holy 
the Sabbath-day” sees with displeasure 
every neglect of his commandment, and 
will one day call them to give an account 
•f every idle word and thought. 


LYING. 

It is recorded in history that a certain 
philosopher of ancient times was one day 
asked, “ What does a man gain by telling a 
lie?” “Not to be believed,” said he, 
“even when he tells the truth.” Young 
readers, hear in mind this answer of a wise 
man, and, at the same time, remember 
that he who is greater and wiser than the 
wisest of men hath said that “All liars 
shall have their portion in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” Rev. 
Tyi. 8. 


“ If good wc plant not, vice will fill the mind. 
And weeds take up the apace for flowers de¬ 
sign’d ; 

The human heart ne’er knows a state of rest; 
Bad leads to worse, and better tends to best.’’ 


THE THREE BIBLES. 

Ah errand-boy had saved from his wages 
(with which he supported himself, and 
assisted in supporting his mother, who was 
a widow) a sufficient sum to purchase a 
Bible for himself, another for a lame cou¬ 
sin, and a third for his aunt. When he 
had done this, he gave the same proportion 
to the Bible Society, On being asked why 
he did so, he answered, “Why should I 
be deprived of the pleasure of giving, that 
others who are in a more destitute situa¬ 
tion may have the pleasure of reading the 
Bible as well as myself ?” 


Do nothing to-day that thou wilt repent 
of to-morrow. 

Custom in youth becomes nature in old 
age. 

* ‘ 'Tis granted, and no plainer truth appears, 
Our most important are our earliest years ; 

The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees.” 
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THE LITTLE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG 
CJE8AB. 

BY MBS. SHERWOOD. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Honlston 
and Wright we are enabled to present our readers 
with this interesting narrative;—one of the best 
ever penned by that most able writer for chil¬ 
dren, Mrs. Sherwood. 

In former times there lived, on the borders 
of a very wide forest, a certain wood-cutter, 
named Roger Hardfoot, who had seven 
sons. I cannot tell you the names of the 
six elder sons; but the youngest, who was 
bom several years after his brothers, was 
called William. 

The wood-cutter’s wife died when William 
was very little; so the care of the boys was 
left to their father only. He was an in¬ 
dustrious man, and gained a very good 
livelihood by cutting wood in the forest, 
and tying it up in faggots. These he con¬ 
veyed, on the backs of asses, to a small town 
at some distance; and with the money 
which he sold them for, he brought back 
such things as he had need of for himself 
and his family. 

* He made his sons also work with him; 
and, as they were hearty lads, the elder 
ones soon became able to do almost as much 
as their father: so that the earnings of the 
family were very abundant, and they might 
have been very happy, had not that one 
thing been wanting without which no family 
can be happy. The wood-cutter was so 
sinful as to neglect to teach his children to 
serve God; and this was the more wicked, 
as he had himself been taught the word of 
God by his mother when he was a little boy. 

But the wood-cutter neither thought of 
his Saviour nor of his poor mother's in¬ 
structions, until God brought him to re¬ 
flection by a dreadful accident. One day, 
while he and his sons were cutting down a 
tree in the forest, the tree fell upon him, 
and he was so dreadfully hurt that he never 
was able to work any more. His hurt 
occasioned a disease which, by slow degrees, 
brought on his death. But while death was 
drawing on, he suffered great pain of body, 


and his mind was filled with many bitter 
thoughts: all the sins of his past life were 
set before him by the almighty power of 
God, particularly his neglect of his mother, 
who was a widow, and from whom he had 
run away many years ago. And now he 
began to remind his sons of their duty to 
God, frequently speaking to them of their 
Saviour and of the world to come. 

From day to day the poor dying wood¬ 
man besought his sons to return to God; 
but they mocked at him, and would not 
hearken to him. He could now work for 
them no longer, nor provide them with what 
they wanted; so they followed their own 
business and pleasure, hardly taking care to 
furnish their sick father with common food 
or clothing. One only of all his sons took 
pity on him, and hearkened to his advice, 
and waited upon him. This was little 
William, his youngest child. He was just 
fiye years old at the time when the tree fell 
upon his father, and his heart was not yet 
grown hard, like the hearts of his brothers. 

Fathers and mothers, you should lead 
our children to love God while they are 
ttle, and while their hearts are tender. 
And you, little children, lose no time, but 
give yourselves up to God, before you be¬ 
come hard and stubborn, like William's 
brothers. 

William was now the only comfort his 
poor father had in this world. When the 
wood-cutter lay Bick on his bed, William sat 
on his bolster, and watched beside him, and 
was always ready to bring him every thing 
that he wanted. And when his father crept 
out into the forest, which he was sometimes 
able to do, in order to take the air, William 
followed him; and when he sat down, this 
little boy sat by him; and when he knelt to 
pray, little William knelt by him, and 
prayed with him as well as he could. 

One day, when the woodman's sons were 
gone out to steal deer in the forest, the 
woodman and his little boy sat at the door 
of their hut, while Caesar, little William’s 
dog, lay down at their feet. And as they 
sat together, the woodman thus talked to 
his little boy:— 
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LITTLE WILLIAM PRAYING WITH HIS DYING FATHER. 
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“ Oh! my little child! my only comfort!” j So William and his father knelt together 
he said, “liow wicked was I when your ; at the door of the hut, earnestly praying 
brothers were young like you, that I did * that God would, in his good time, change 
not endeavour to lead them to God! But 1 the hearts of the young men. 
that opportunity is past, and I can do) The wood-cutter did not live long after this 
nothing for them now. They will not discourse had passed between himself and 
hearken to me; they turn against their his little son. In a few days he took to his 
dying father; and I deserve this treatment bed, from which he never rose again, 
at their hands.” William now became more attentive than 

“ Why do you say that you deserve it, ever, and never left him butio fetch him 
father r said William. water and such things as he asked for. 

“ For many reasons, my dear boy. I William sat on his bolster, and Caesar lay 
was an undutiful son; and for this cause, if at his feet; and whenever the woodman 
there were no other, I deserve to have un- t was heard to lift up his voice in prayer, bis 
dutiful children. My mother was a widow, little boy prayed with him. 
and one who loved Clod. Her house is in On the morning of the day on which he 
this forest; but three or four long days’ died, he told his little boy that he trusted 
journey from this place. I was her only his prayers had been heard, and that his 
child. She hsought me up with the great- sins were forgiven him for his Saviour’s 
©st tenderness, and taught me early the sake. He then prayed earnestly for his 
word of God. But when I grew up I became elder sons; after which, kissing little Wil- 
a lover of pleasure more than a lover of God; liam several times, he besought him to re- 
so I ran away from my dear mother, and member his Saviour in the days of his 
havo never soon or beam of her since.” youth. 

“ And is she alive ?” said little William. Towards evening, William’s brothers camo 

‘‘Oh ! my child, I do not know,” said in with a deer which they had killed in the 
the wood-cutter. “But whether she be ^ forest, and a cask of brandy which they had 
alive or dead I shall never see her again in bought from some travellers; when, making 
this world, f Only wish that she could a great fire in the hut, they roasted part of 
know how deeply I repent of my sins, and the venison, and opened their cask of brandy, 
that I have fled at length to the merits of a They took no notice of their poor dying 
gracious Redeemer as my only hope of being father, though they could not help knowing 
saved from everlasting punishment. And the state he was in. However, they invited 
oh, my sons! my sons! I pray for my sons William ter come and feast with them ; but 
in tli© bitterness of my soul; for as I was this kind little boy would not leave his 
formerly a wicked son, so I have since been father. He Bat beside him till he grew very 
a wicked father. I neglected to teach drowsy, and then laying himself down by 
my children the word of God while they him ow his bed, he fell asleep, 
were little, and now they despise me, turn- ] In the morning, when he awoke, he found 
ing a deaf ear to my instructions, and | his father quite dead, and his brothers 
hardening their hearts against my re- j lying asleep in different parts of the hut. 
proofs.” | So, kissing his poor father, he sat crying by 

“But,” said William, “ perhaps the Lord him till his brothers awoke. 

Jems Christ may change their hearts even The young men buried their father in a 
now, father. Let us pray for them.” dark corner of the forest, not far from the 

“Yes, my child! my comfort! my de- hut. And when they had closed up the 
light!” saia the wood-cutter, “we will grave, and covered it with sod, they returned 
pray for them. Every day while we live to the hut, leaving William and Cses&r 
we will pray for them. This is all I can sitting by the grave, 
do now for them.” (To be continued,) 
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TRUE RICHES. 

Some little folks went out to tea, 

At 60, Milner Square, 

And buns and cake, and marmalade 
Adorned the table there. 

They sipped their tea from tiny cups 
Of China, white and gold, 

And some a dozen times were filled, 

So little did they hold! 

And Polly put the sugar in, 

And Lucy poured the milk; 

And puss sat with them in a chair, 

With skin as soft as silk. 

Said Carry Ritchie, as they laughed 
And talked that happy night— 

“ You haven’t seen my necklace yet, 
With golden locket bright! 

“ I never all my whole life long, 

Have felt so rich before; 

My Grandma’ says she really thinks 
It cost three pounds or more.” 

“I don’t call that so very rich!” 

Tall Kitty Fuller cried; 

“ 1 have a handsome diamond ring, 

Aunt left me when she died.” 

Cried Minnie, “ I’ve a lovely seal 
Of white cornelian—set 
In solid gold; but dear Papa 
Won’t let me wear it yet.” 

Said laughing Jane, “I’ve more than all! 
My good luck I may thank; 

I think I’ve nearly twenty pounds 
Within the savings-bank.” 

Then spoke the lady of the house— 

“ Be wealthy as you will, 

If you have nothing more to boast, 

Ann Grey is richer still!” 

Amazed, the widow’s child they eyed, 

In mourning dressed so plain-; 

Without a trinket in the world 
Of which she might be vain. 


“My dears,” the lady said (and smiled 
To see sweet Annie start), 

“True riches are not gems and gold, 

But Christ's love in the heart" 

JOSETHINE. 


LITTLE BIRDS. 

'Tis a lovely sight to see 
How the little birds agree ; 

How within one nest they lie, 

Beffeath the anxious parent’s eye. 

I would not rank among the best, 

The youth that robs a linnet’s nest; 

He has a hard, unfeeling heart, 

W T ho can perform this cruel part. 

These gentle creatures, innocent, 

Were not for cruel pastime meant: 

The tender mother loves her young, 

And mourns for them with plaintive tsngue, 
When idle boys have robbed the nest 
She built with such an anxious breast. 

Oh, then, forbear to join with those 
Who sport with any creature’s woes ! 

We should not harm the meanest thing 
That heav’n doth into being bring. 

We should be like the God of love, 

Whose goodness is on all that move ; 

And most our God we imitate 
When we are most compassionate. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE WHEN A GIRL. 

The Princess Charlotte, one morning, see¬ 
ing a poor boy sitting under a hedge, cry¬ 
ing from the pain of a wound in one of his 
hands, hastened to his relief. Without hesi¬ 
tation, she took a handkerchief, and was 
proceeding to bind tho wound, when she 
was checked by her attendant, from a fear 
that some injurious consequence might 
ensue. “No barm can happen to me,” 
said the lovely child : “have I not read in 
my Bible, that He who was greater than 
auy earthly king healed the wounds of the 
leper; and shall I then not follow his 
example and bind the wounds of this poor 
boy P’ 
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LITTLE FREDDY’S PERPLEXITY. 

Little Freddy was one day very sprious 
He sat a long time on a hassock before the 
fire in a deep study, while his papa was 
busy writing at the table. Some one came 
in to the room, but little Freddy never moved. 
The canary sang his cheerful song in his 
cage, but he never looked at him. The 
old cat rubbed himself against the hassock, 
and purred his loudest purr, but still Freddy 
looked into the fire, and mused away. 

It had been a sad day with little Freddy. 
He had been that morning with his dear 
papa and mamma, to lay in the cold and 
silent grave his lovely little baby-brother. 
He had looked on his pretty face for the 
last time, and felt its pale, cold cheek, aud 
then wept loud as he saw it shut up in 
that little white coffin from his sight. 

So Freddy was very sad, and you do not 
wonder at it. His little breast felt very 
lonely, and the house seemed very still, for 
he missed his baby-brother’s cheerful crow, 
and would rather have heard his cry, than 
know his voice was for ever still in death. 
Poor little Freddy ! It was his heart’s first 
grief, and was very hard to bear. 

But there was something else to make 
Freddy muse. The kind minister, when 
he stroked his head, as he turned from 
that baby’s grave, said, “Don’t weep, 
dear boy; your baby-brother is a bright 
angel in heaven. Only seek to be forgiven ; 
you shall join him there, and be a bright 
angel too.” And little Freddy was wonder¬ 
ing how this was to be accomplished. He 
felt he could not go to heaven as he was : 
he knew he had often sinned against his 
God—his own conscience told him so ; and 
he knew and felt, that with those sins he 
could not enter heaven, and yet he wished 
much to go there when he died, and longed 
to be rid of all the sin that he was guUty 
of ; and there he sat musing about it, and 
wondering how it could be done—the sin 
forgiven, and he fitted to become a bright 
angel in heaven. So the bird sung on, and 
the cat purred at his side ; but Freddy did 
not move. 

“ What are you thinking of, Freddy T 9 at 


last asked his papa ; “you seem greatly 
perplexed; can I help you ?” 

“ I was thinking,” said Freddy, “ about 
my baby-brother—now an angel in heaven— 
and wondering how I could get my sins for¬ 
given, and be made fit to be an angel too. 
Can you tell me, dear papa V 9 

“Most certainly I will, my boy, and will 
be delighted to do so. You want to know 
how to get your sins forgiven ? The way is 
very simple; and a few sentences will ex¬ 
plain it all. It is just by coming to God, 
believing in Jesut your Saviour.” 

Little Freddy looked puzzled. “ Just 
by coming to God,” he repeated, “ believ¬ 
ing in Jesus as your Saviour. Papa, I do 
not understand it.” 

“ Then I will try to make it plain to you. 
You have heard of the way the Jews used 
to come to God in the olden time. God, by 
his servant Moses, told them that when 
they sinned, and desired to return to Him 
and seek his pardon, they must take a lamb 
and kill it, bind it upon the altar, pour out 
its blood before Him, and then, while it 
was burning, and the smoke was going up 
towards heaven, they must approach, and, 
lifting up their hearts to Him in prayer— 
believing God’s own promise, that if they 
thus came they should be pardoned—ask for 
and obtain at once forgiveness. The Jew, 
in killing the lamb, owned in that act that 
he deserved to die like it; but he placed it 
before God as his substitute, and looked to 
Him to accept it as his substitute, dying 
instead of him; and so, for its sake, for¬ 
give, and pass by his sin. Now, this is 
something like the way you have to come. 
You have no lamb to bring. Jesus Christ 
is already provided as your lamb. Eighteen 
hundred years ago he was sacrificed on Cal¬ 
vary, in behalf of sinners. God accepted 
Him as their Great Substitute, and now 
delares, that whoever will come to Him, 
simply looking to what Christ has done, 
and resting on it for acceptance, shall 
at once be received and pardoned. What 
then, have you to do ? Simply to come to 
God, resting on tho death of Jesus, believ¬ 
ing that God will receive and pardon you. 
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because He says He will, if you thus 
approach him. Just, in fact, as the Jew 
did ; only that you come through a better 
sacrifice. Coming so, God must and will 
forgive you; for he sweetly says, ‘ Him that 
cometh I will in no wise cast out.’ ” 

Freddy felt this was the way—the only 
way to come. He saw jit once that in Jesus 
was all he wanted as a sacrifice, and that | 
night he felt he could rejoice, because he . 
could believe that God did just what he | 
said he would do,—accept and pardon all 
who came to Him through Christ. 

Have any of my young readers ever felt 
Freddy’s perplexity ? Then, the way is for 
them, just as it was for him ; and not more 
willing was God to pardon Freddy, than he 
is to pardon every little boy and girl who 
will come to Him through Christ. 

BEAUTIFUL THINGS ABOVE.-Rev. xxi. xxii. 

There’s a beautiful river above, 

'Which flows from the midst of the throne, 
Whose surface no tempests disturb, 

Unruffled it sweetly glides on. 

There’s a beautiful city above, 

With walls deck’d with jewels so rare ! 

With streets of pure, bright shining gold, 

'With which nothing on earth may compare. 

There are beautiful mansions above, 

Prepared by the Saviour, for those 
Who look for salvation to Him, 

And on Himself only repose. 

There’s a beautiful anthem above, 

Which the glorified ever shall sing, 

Whose notes, as they swell through the heavens, 
Sweet praise to the Saviour shall bring. 

There are beautiful angels above, 

Surrounding the throne of the Lamb, 

Whose service—blest service—it is, 

To worship, unceasing, his name. 

And all these bright, beautiful things, 

And more than the heart can conceive, 

Are offered by God in his love, 

To all who on Jesus believe. A. M. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE RAIN 

‘ 1 Mother, it rains,” said a little girl who 
was looking out at the window. “I am so 
sorry not to go and make that visit to 
Emma. She invited me twice before, but 
it rained, and now it is raining hard again.” 

“I hop© you will not be unhappy, my 
dear,” said her mother: “I think I see 
tears upon your cheeks. I will not say it 
is a little thing, for the troubles of children 
seem great to them ; but I trust you will 
wait patiently for good weather.” 

‘‘ Mother, you have told me that God 
knows every thing, and that He is always 
| good. Then He must know that there is 
but one Saturday afternoon in the week, 

I and that that is all the time I have to play 
with my friends. He knows that it has 
rained these three holidays, when I wished 
to go out. 

“We cannot understand all the ways of 
God, my child, but the Bible tells us He is 
wise and good. Look out into your little 
garden, and see how happy the rosebuds 
are to catch the soft rain in their bosoms, 
and how the violets lift up their sweet faces 
to meet it, and as the drops fall into the 
quiet stream how it dimples with gladness 
and gratitude. The cattle will drink at 
that stream, and be refreshed ; should it be 
dried up, they would be troubled ; and were 
the green grass to grow brown and die, they 
would be troubled still more, and some of 
I them might perish for want of food.” 

Then the good mother told her daughter 
of the sandy deserts in the East, and of the 
camel who patiently bears thirst for many 
days, and how the fainting traveller watched 
for the rain cloud, and blessed God when 
he found the water; and she showed her 
pictures of the camel, and of the caravan, 
and told how they were sometimes buried 
under the sands of the desert. And she 
told her the story of the mother who wan¬ 
dered in the wilderness with her son, and 
when the water was spent in the bottle, she 
laid him under the shade to die, and went 
and prayed in her anguish to God ; then 
how an angel pointed her to a fountain of 
water, and her son lived. She told her 
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another story from the Bible, how there 
fell no rain in Israel for more than three 
years, and the grass dried up, and the 
brooks wasted away, and the cattle died; 
and how the good prophet prayed earnestly 
to God, and the skies sent their blessed 
rain, and the earth gave forth her fruit. 
Many other things this good mother said to 
her child to entertain her. Then they sang 
together a sweet hymn, and the little gin 
was surprised to find the afternoon so swiftly 
spent, for the time passed pleasantly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the 
stories she had told, and the pictures she 
had shown her. And she smiled, and said, 
“ What God pleases is best.” 


The mother kissed her, and said, “ Carry 
this sweet spirit with you, my daughter, as 
long as you live, and you will have gathered 
more wisdom from the storm, than from the 
sunshine.” 
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THE nnmDATIOH-THE FOUHDLIHG. 

After the terrible inundation, near Sheffield, in 
March last, a sweet little babe was found in a 
cradle, safe and unhurt! No father or mother of the 
poor little voyager oould be discovered, but a kind- 
hearted gentleman came forward and cheerfully agreed 
to adopt the fair foundling as one of his own family. 
May God bless both the loster-father and the foster- 
child! 

Aias! how often we forget that nought is cer¬ 
tain here, 

That life is but a constant change, and death is 
ever near; 

Then let our prayer, by night and day, go up 
to heaven on high, 

“ Teach us to live, O God, that we may be pre¬ 
pared to die.” 

Bed and fiery sinks the sun of March behind 
the vale of Don, 

And the wind blows wild and blustering as the 
evening hour comes on, 

And when the midnight nearer draws, up- 
springs the stormy gale, 

And through the hurrying clouds the stars are 
gleaming cold and pale. 

Dark and silent stands each factory, hushed is 
each clattering mill, 

Tho spindles whirr no longer, wheel and engine- 
shaft are still, 

And the workers, worn and weary with the 
hard toil of the day, 

In their homes along the valley sleep the hours 
of night away. 

A glad smile lies on many a lip, and peace on 
many a brow, 

As tho sleepers dream of hope, and friends, and 
love’s sweet whispered vow, 

Of better days that yet will come, with happi¬ 
ness in store. 

Wake! sleepers, wake! death cometh fast, his 
step is at the door ! 

Hark! with a roar like thunder when the light¬ 
ning flashes free, 

The lake has burst its bonds, and sweeps im¬ 
petuous to the sea! 

The hill and valley shudder at the sound so 
wild and drear, 

As the waters rush, and leap, and plunge, in 
their terrible career. 


Wake! sleepers, wake ! Ah, ’tis too late; upon 
the foaming wave 

Are borne three hundred corses to & cold and 
muddy grave; 

Tall factories, lowly homesteads, massy bridges, 
ancient trees, 

Are swept away like thistle-downs before the 
summer breeze. 

O’er the once populous valley the bleak grey 
morning creeps; 

The flood has spent its rage, and passed to 
oceans’ distant deeps; 

Where once glad homes and bright green fields | 
smiled ’neath the springtime skies, 

A slimy, desolated waste—a silent desert lies. 

No crowing cock proclaims the mom, no house¬ 
dog’s bark resounds. 

Nor bleat of sheep, nor low of kine, through all 
the valley’s bounds, 

No branches sway, no grass-blade bends before 
the morning’s breath; 

The busy vale of Don is now a gloomy vale of 
death! 

Of all the living things it held when last night’s 
sun went down, 

And darkness sank on Bradfield’s slopes and 
Sheffield’s busy town, 

This little child alone was homo along the 
surges dark, 

Safe in its tiny cradle, like young Moses in his ark. 

A happy smile is on its face. Sweet babe, it 
does not know 

The horrors that have filled the night, the 
agony and woe; 

It knows not that the voice it heard a few short 
hours before, 

Singing its cradle-song of love, is silent ever¬ 
more. 

God bless the kindly man who said “ This babe 
shall go with me, 

It has no friends, nor home, and I its father 
pow shall be 

And may the child grow up, and be his com¬ 
fort and his stay, 

And feel the debt of gratitude it never can 
repay. R. P. S. 
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A MINUTE. 

A minute, how soon it has flown! 

And yet, how important it is ! 

God calls ev’ry moment His own, 

For all our existence is His ; 

And though we may waste them in folly and 
play, 

He notices each that we squander away. 

Why should we a minute despise 
Because it so quickly is o’er T 

We know that it rapidly flies, 

And therefore should prize it the more. 

Another, indeed, may appear in its stead, 

But that precious moment for ever is fled. 

* 

*Tis easy to squander our years 
In idleness, folly, and strife ; 

But, oh ! no repentance or tears 
Cau bring back one moment of life ! 

But time, if well spent, and improved as it 
goes, 

Will render life pleasant, and peaceful its close. 

And when all the minutes are past, 

Which God for our portion has given, 

We shall certainly welcome the last, 

If it safely conduct us to heaven. 

The value of time, then, may all of us see, 

Not knowing how near our last minute may be. 


WHAT WE CAN NEVER CATCH. 

Children, what is it you can never catch, 
even if you were to chase after it with the 
swiftest horse in the world 1 
You can never catch the word that has 
once gone out of your lips. 

Once spoken, it is out of your power; do 
your best, you can never recall it. 

Therefore, take care what you say, for 
“ In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin; but he that refraineth his lips, is 
wise. ,, —P rov. x. 10. 

Remember King David’s prayer, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep 
the door of my lips.” Psalm cxli. 3. 


THE PENITENT TEUANT. 

As a little boy was going to a Sunday 
school in Manchester, he was met by a 
companion, who requested him to play 
truant, instead of going to school. He ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and would have in¬ 
dulged himself iif a whole afternoon’s 
amusement, unmindful of the grievous sin 
he was committing against God, but he 
suddenly recollected a passage of Scripture 
he had read at the Sunday school, “My 
son, if sinners entice thee, cousent thou 
not.” Prov. i. 10. He immediately re¬ 
turned to school, confessed the truth to 
his teacher, and promised never to offend 
again, by breaking the Sabbath-day. Happy 
would it be if all Sunday scholars would 
attend to the precepts of the Bible, then 
God would be their protector and friend. 

“Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy' 9 


THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 


New Nursery Rhymes. No. 1. 

1 . 

Oh, pa ! dear papa ! we’ve had such a fine game, 
We played at a sail on the sea; 

The old arm-chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed—oh, as nice as could be. 

2 . 

We made Mary the captaiu, and Bob was the 
hoy, 

Who cried, ‘‘Ease her,” “Back her,” and 
“ Slow,” 

And Jane was the steersman who stands at the 
wheel, 

And I watched the engines below. 

3. 

We had for a passenger grandmamma’s cat, 

And as Tom couldn’t pay he went free; 

From the fireside vre sailed at half-past two 
o’clock, 

And we got to the sideboard at three. 
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4. 

But oh! only think, dear papa, when half way, 
Tom overboard jumped to the floor; 

And though we cried out, 11 Tom, come ba 
don’t bo drowned,” 

He galloped right out at the door. 

5. 

But pa, dear papa, listen one moment more, 
Till I tell you the end of our sail; 

From the sideboard we went at five mint] 
past three, 

And at four o'clock saw such a whale! 


6 . 

The whale was the sofa, and it, dear papa. 

Is at least twice as large as our ship; 

Our captain called out, “Turn the ship round 
about, 

Oh, I wish we had not come this trip t" 

7. 

And we all cried, “Oh, yes, let us get away 
home. 

And hide in some corner qnite snug;" 

So we sailed for the fireside as quick as we could. 
And we landed all safe on the rug. S. 
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THE ASS AND THE CARROTS.* 

An a 83 lodged at night in a small shed, 
which opened into a yard ; adjoining this, 
but separated from it by a wall and a door, 
fastened by two bolts and an ordinary 
latch, was the kitchen garden. One morn¬ 
ing the master was very much surprised to 
find the garden door unbolted, and the 
footprints of the ass on the garden-walks 
and beds plainly showed who had been the 
trespjisser. Still the master could scarcely 
imagine that the ass could have withdrawn 
the bolts, and let himself in ; but one 
night he watched from the window of a 
room overlooking the yard and garden, and 
there he distinctly saw Master Donkey, 
reared on his hind-legs, unfastening the 
upper bolt with his nose or mouth. He 
then withdrew the lower one also, lifted 
the latch, and walked in. Presently he 
returned with a tine bunch of carrots, 
which he placed in his shed, and then went 
back to latch the door, after which, he 
leisurely munched his slily acquired booty. 
Before a stop was put to his proceedings 
his master gave several of his neighbours 
an opportunity of witnessing them. It was 
noticed that he never would begin opera¬ 
tion till the lignt had been extinguished 
from the bed-room window. 

THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 

Though wc in the morning may bloom; 

At noon may be active and gay ; 

Yet, alas ! at the sorrowful tomb 
"We arrive at the close of the day / 

Then why should wc foolishly waste 
The period allotted us here, 

Regardless of all that is past. 

As if we had nothing to fear? 

Ah, let us from trifling refrain ; 

Reflect,—it is time to be wise ; 

A meetness make haste to obtain, 

For a mansion of bliss in the skies. 

• Copied, by permission, from “The Children’s Pio- 
ture-book of the Sagacity of Animals,” published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. Price W. This very 
attractive volume (which has sixty beautiful engravings 
by Harrison Weir) deserves a place in every nursery 
and school in the land. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S INQUIRY. 

“WHAT IS HEAVEN"f 

Oh ! what is heaven ? I want to know. 
And what is passing there ; 

Do gentle rivers brightly flow, 

And flowers perfume the air ? 

Yes, there are flowers which never fade, 
And streams that never dry ; 

And there is known no evening shade. 

To dim the glorious sky. 

Oh ! what is heaven ? I want to know ; 
Are children playing there ? 

And do they thirst and hunger now. 

And need a parent’s care ? 

No, never do they hunger there. 

Nor precious moments waste ; 

But, beauteous as the angels, are 
With Christ’s own image graced. 

Oh! what is heaven ? I want to know 
If the field flowers bloom on high. 

And in meadows green, like those below. 
Do birds and insects fly ? 

I cannot tell, my dearest boy, 

If aught like these there be; 

But ev’ry one is full of joy, 

And loveliest sights they see. 

But where is heaven f Oh ! is it far 
Above the ground I tread ? 

Or is it fixed in yonder star, 

Whose beams shine mildly red ? 

No : ’tis the Saviour’s smiling face 
That makes the heaven above; 

And, would we reach that happy place. 
We here His name must love. 

’Tis in His word that we are told 
Of bliss beyond the sky, 

And how to gain a crown of gold, 

All glorious, when we die. 

Dear Jesus, may I now be thine, 

And have my sins forgiven ; 

Along with saints and angels shine 
With thee—for that is heaven. 
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THE LITTLE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG 
CASSAE. 

(Continued from page 122.) 

After returning to the hut, the young 
men sat down to regale themselves with 
the remainder of the venison and the brandy. 
And they began to plot mischief against 
their little brother, whom they sorely hated, 
because his ways were not like their ways. 
“ We must not keep him with us,” said one 
of them, “lest, when we kill the king’s 
deer, he should tell of our practices.” 

“ But we will not kill him,” said another, 
“lest his blood should rise up against us.” 

“Let us take him three days’ journey 
into the forest,” said a third, “and there 
suddenly leave him. He will then never 
come back to tell tales of his brethren.” 

“ But we must take care to tie up Cmsar 
in the hut,” said a fourth, “or we shall 
find him very troublesome. There will be 
no getting him away from the child.” 

“To-morrow,” said the fifth brother, 

“ we will set out. We will take an ass with 
ns to carry the child; and we will go three 
long days’ journey into the depths of the 
forest.” 

“But we must carefully conceal our pur¬ 
pose from the child,” said the sixth, “ that 
we may not be troubled with his lamenta¬ 
tions.” 

So these wicked young men having settled 
their horrible plan, they got up early the 
next morning,’ and, preparing one of the 
strongest of their asses, they took their 
little brother out of his bed, and, hastily 
helping him to dress, set him upon the 
ass. 

“ Where are we going?” said William, 
who thought no evil. 

“ We are going,” answered the elder bro¬ 
ther, “three days’journey to hunt in the 
forest, and you are to go with us.” 

“ What! hunt the king’s deer V said Wil¬ 
liam. 

His brothers made no answer, but looked 
at each other. 

Caesar was ready to follow the ass on 
which his little master rode, wagging his 

tail, and capering about, to show that he 
was in a hurry to be gone; but one of the 
brothers came with a cord, which he fast¬ 
ened round the poor dog’s nedc, and dragged 
him into the hut. 

“May not Ceesar go with us?” said Wil¬ 
liam. 

“No,” said the elder brother. 

“But we shall be away several days; 
will you not leave him something to eat ?” 
added William. 

“Mind your own business, child,” an¬ 
swered the brother; “we will take care of 
C»sar.” 

So Ctesar was tied up in the hut; and all 
the brothers being now ready, they gave 
the ass a stroke with a sticfc, and began 
their journey into the forest. 

They first went down a deep, dark path, 
where the trees were so thick that the light 
of heaven was almost shut out: then they 
began to ascend a steep hill, sometimes 
turning to the right, and sometimes to the 
left. Thus they went on, as fast as the ass 
could trot, pursuing their journey till 
noon, when they stopped under a large 
oak-tree to feed the ass, and to take some j 
refreshment themselves, which they had j 
brought in leathern bags upon their backs. 

After an hour’s rest, they began their 
journey again, and went on till evening, 
when they came to a cave, in a deep hollow 
way, near which a spring of water gushed 
out of the rock. At the mouth of this cave 
the brothers lighted a fire, for fear of wild 
beasts, and having eaten tneir supper, they 
laid themselves down to sleep. 

• The next day they continued their jour¬ 
ney into the depths of the forest, where 
they saw many deer, which peeped at them 
from among the underwood, and then ran 
away. At night they slept on a little circle 
of grass, which they found in an open part 
of the forest. But one of the brothers was 
obliged to watch all night, to keep up a 
large fire, which they had lighted for fear 
of the wolves, whom they heard all night 
howling and baying around them. 

The next morning they began their last 
day’s journey. The ass was much tiled; 
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WILLIAM KNEELS DOWN IN THE WOOD AND PRAYS 
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but this, however, did not disturb these his brothers move; for these wicked young 
hard-hearted young men. They drove the men, in pursuance of their horrible scheme, 
poor creature forward without mercy, taking got up before break of day, and, leading 
little rest, till they came, towards dusk, to away the ass, quietly departed towards their 
a place where four ways met. Here they own house, leaving William in a deep sleep 
halted, and having lighted a fire, they sat upon the grass. 

down to eat and drink. William continued to sleep, being undis- 

“ We have been travelling three days,” turbed, till the sun was high enough to 
said little William; “are we now at our shine hot upon him through the upper parts 
journey’s end V ’ of the trees. Two daws chattering in a 

“ Do you think we are come far enough ?” branch above his head now awakened him, 
said the elder brother, laughing. when he sat up, and looked round him. 

“ I do not know what you are come for, The turf on which he had been sleeping 
brother,” answered William. was interspersed with many beautiful flowers; 

“ To steal the king’s deer,” replied the there was the violet, the wood anemone, 
young man. and the many-coloured vetch; and birds of 

“But there are deer much nearer our various kinds were hopping about, singing 
hut than this place; why should you come and chirping among the trees. It was a 
so far to steal deer ?” lovely morning; and the leaves of the trees 

“ You will know soon enough,” was the were scarcely moved by the gentle wind, 
only answer they returned. William at first could not recollect where 

So, after they had eaten their supper, he was, or how he came into that place, 
they all lay down to sleep; every one with- But when he perceived that his companions 
out saying his prayers, excepting little Wil- were gone, and that he was left quite alone, 
liam, who, though he was much tired, fell he began to cry bitterly, and to call out 
upon his knees to pray. He joined his little aloud for his brothers. His voice sounded 
hands, as he had been taught to do by his through the wood, but no answer was re¬ 
poor father, and called upon God, in the turned. His brethren were already many 
name of his Redeemer, to take care of him. miles distant from him. 

“My father is dead,” said he to himself, “Oh! my brothers! my cruel brothers!” 
“and my brothers speak very roughly and said William; “did you bring me here in 
unkindly to me. I have no friend in this order to leave me in this place? Oh! my 
world to care for me. O my God! do thou father! my poor father! could you now see 
take care of me, for my dear Saviour’s vour little boy, how grieved you would be! , 

sake.” But you are happy. I hope you are with I 

When he had finished this prayer, he lay God. Yet, though you cannot see me, God j 
down by the ass, and was falling asleep, can see me; and he will pity me, and take 
when he fancied he heard these words—“ I care of me. If the wild beasts should eat I 

will. Be not afraid .” At this he raised up my body, my soul will go to heaven. My ! 

his head, and looked about to discover the Saviour will pity me. I am a little sinful l 

speaker; but his brothers were all asleep boy, but my Saviour came to die for 
about him, excepting the one who was sinners.” 

watching the fire, who sat silently with his Then little William did what all children 
elbows upon his knees. Then the little should do in trouble; he knelt down, and 
boy thought that these words liad been put prayed for God’s help, and he prayed very 
into his mind by his heavenly Father; so earnestly. 

he felt comforted, and lay down again to After he had done praying, he thought 
sleep. that he would try to follow his brothers; I 

Now little William was very much tired, but then he recollected, that, as four ways 

and he slept so soundly that he never heard met in that place, it would be impossible 
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for him to know which way they went. He 
looked to see if there were any marks of 
fresh footsteps in any of the roads, but 
could not find any. He then returned to 
the place where he had slept, and, sitting 
down on the grass, began to weep bitterly. 
But he never allowed a word of complaint 
to proceed out of his lips: only from time 
to time he prayed earnestly for help from 
heaven; and his prayers were always made 
in the name of his Saviour. 

(To be continued.) 

GREAT 0£ GOOD. 

“ I wish I were a grown-up man ; 

What clever things I’d do ; 

Such books I’d write that all the world 
Would buy and read them too.*’ 

The fire flashed from his eyes, as if 
He thought it hard to wait; 

His mother whispered “Be thou good , 

And let who will be great.” 

The boy sprang from his mother’s side 
With heart so light and gay, 

But dreams of fame were ever there 
Amidst his childish play. 

Years came and went, and he had grown 
At last to man’s estate ; 

Alas ! he cared not to be good. 

But only to be great. 

He wrote : men listened to his words, 

And sounded out his name, 

His early dreams had never reached 
To such a point of fame; 

Yet would he sigh, as if within 
His heart was desolate— 

As if it were a weary thing 
To walk amongst the great 

“Ye humble ones,” he cried, “who tread 
The path of duty well, 

The peace of mind / may not find 
Stoops down with you to dwell. 

I would that I had lived like you, 

Content in lowly state ; 

Oh, could I have my life again 
I never would be great!” 

M. K. M. 


THE DEW-DROPS. 

“Mother,” said little Isabel, 

“ While I am fast asleep, 

The pretty grass and lovely flowers 
Do nothing else but weep ; 

“ For every morning, when I wake, 

The glistening tear-drops lie 

Upon each tiny blade of grass, 

And in each flowrct’s eye. 

“ I wonder why the grass and flowers 
At night become so sad ; 

For early through their tears they smile, 
And seem all day so glad. 

“ Perhaps ’tis when the sun goes down 
They fear the gathering shade, 

And that is why they cry at night, 

Because they are afraid. 

“ Mother, if I should go and tell 
The pretty grass and flowers 

About God's watchful love and care 
Through the dark midnight hours, 

“ I think they would no longer fear, 

But cease at night to weep; 

And then, perhaps, would bow their heads, 
And gently go to sleep. ” 

i “ What seemeth tears to you, my child, 

Is the refreshing dew 
' Our heavenly Father sendeth down, 

Each mom and evening new. 

“The glittering drops of pearly dew 
Are to the grass and flowers 

What sluml)cr through the silent night 
Is to this life of ours. 

“ [Like dew, the Holy Spirit’s grace 
Falls on us from above. 

He doth our souls with strength renew, 
And train our hearts in love.] 

“Thus God remembers all the works 
That He in love has made; 

O’er all his watchfulness and care 
Are night and day displayed.” 
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Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 


thou hast put all 
things under his 


and the beasts of the 
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Psalms viii. 6—a 
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LENDING TO THE LORD. 

“ What have you done with your money V 9 
said Anthony Fife to his cousin, Walter 
Jackson. They had each received a two- 
shilling piece at the same time from their 
uncle. 

“ Walter. — I have lent it to John 
Sturgis. He is to give a halfpenny a week 
interest, till it is paid.” 

“ Anthony. —Has he given you secu¬ 
rity ?” 

“Walter. —Yes; I have a book of his, 
worth a crown. What have you done with 
your money V’ inquired Walter. 

“ Anthony.—1 have lent half of it, and 
have the other half in my pocket.” 

“ Walter. —To whom did you lend it?' 

“ Anthony. —I lent it to the Lord.” 

“Walter. —The Lord don’t want money.” 

“Anthony. —Some of his poor ones ao. 
I gave Mrs. Paine a shilling to get some 
potatoes with. I call that lending to the 
Lord; for the Bible says ( He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord. 1 ” 

KIND DROVER. 

Passing one day through a crowded district 
of our great and bustling city of London, I 
was much pleased with the conduct of a 
drover who was guiding a flock of sheep; 
for instead of urging them onward with 
heavy blows and savage oaths, he led the 
way with a piece of white rag attached to 
the end of a long willow wand, and the 
flock followed him submissively and trust¬ 
fully. Was not this much better than 
frightening and torturing the poor timid 
animals under his care, as many drovers 
are in the habit of doing? He led them 
like the shepherds of old were accustomed 
to lead their flocks—he directed them by 
his voice apd gesture. 

And of what, my dear young friends, 
does this remind us? It reminds us of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the good Shepherd, who 
leads his flock with kindness and forbear¬ 
ance. He knows their weakness and infir¬ 
mities ; He directs them by his word, and 
the sheep follow Him, for they know his 
voice. 


H.RMRMMFR- 

A little boy was amusing himself with his 
playthings upon the Sabbath. 

“Edward,” said his mother, “it is the 
Sabbath-day.” 

“O, is it,” said he; “I did not remem¬ 
ber.” 

“That is the very command which God 
has given us,”said his mother: “ ‘ Remem¬ 
ber the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.’” 

Children often excuse themselves by say¬ 
ing, “I did not think; 1 foigot; I did not 
remember;” but such excuses will not 
please God. 

TEMPTATION. 

A girl, who had been most regular and 
attentive at a Sabbath class, and was in 
respectable service, fell into sad sin and 
disgrace, and was dismissed from the family 
as A thief. Her teacher, much distressed, 
went to visit her. “ Oh Betsy !” she said, 
“ how have you come to this ? What temp¬ 
tation could make you sin so greatly f’ 
Then Betsy, with many tears, told that the 
beginning was her great love of sweet¬ 
meats, and her standing at the confec¬ 
tioners’ windows, looking at them, and 
longing for them. She looked and wished, 
till at last she took some pennies that were 
not her own to buy them, and she then 
went on from one sin to another. 

I hope she repented ; but her character 
was gone, and she had to be sent far away 
from home to a land of strangers. Dear 
children, do not even look at what you 
feel is a temptation. Remember Eve, and 
poor Betsy! 

Still let Thy grace our life direct, 

From evil guard our way, 

And in temptation's fatal path, 

Permit us not to stray. 


TRUTH. 

Why should you fear the truth to tell ? 
Does falsehood ever do so well ? 

Can you be satisfied to know 
There's something wrong to hide below ? 
No ; let your fault be what it may, 

To own it is the better way. 
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THE GLASS OF WATEB. 

It was thirteen years since my mother’s 
death, when, after a long absence from my 
native village, I stood beside her grave. 

Since that mournful period, great changes 
bad come over me. My childish years had 
passed away, and with them had passed my 
youthful character. The world was altered 
too ; and as I stood at my mother’s grave, 

1 could hardly realise that I was the same 
thoughtless happy creature, whose cheek 
she had so often kissed in her excess of 
tenderness. But the varied events of thir¬ 
teen years, had not effaced the remembrance 
of that mother’s smile. It seemed as if I 
had seen her yesterday ; as if the blessed 
sound of her voice was then in my ear. 
The gay dreams of my infancy and child¬ 
hood, were brought back so vividly to my 
mind, that had it not been for one bitter 
recollection, the tears I shed would have 
been gentle and refreshing. The circum¬ 
stance may seem a trifling one ; but the 
thought of it even now agonizes my heart; 
and I relate it, that those children who 
have parents, to love them, may learn to 
value them as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time, and 
I had become so much accustomed to her 
pale face and weak voice, that I was not 
frightened at them as children usually are. 
At first, it is true, I had sobbed violently, 
for they told me she would die ; but when, 
day after day, I returned from school, and 
found her the same, I began to believe she 
would always be spared to me. 

One day, when I had lost my place in the 
class, and done my work wrong side out¬ 
ward, I came home discouraged aud fretful ; 
I went into my mother’s chamber. She was 
paler than usual ; but she met me with the 
same affectionate smile that always wel¬ 
comed my return. Alas ! when 1 look back 
through the lapse of thirteen years, 1 think 
my heart must have been stone not to have 
been melted by it. 

She requested me to go down stairs, and 
bring her a glass of water. 1 pettishly 
asked, why she did not call the maid to do 
it With a look of mild reproach, which I 

shall never forget, she said, “ And will not 
my daughter bring a glass of water for her 
poor sick mother V ’ 

I went and brought the water, but I did 
not do it kindly. Instead of smiling and 
kissing her, as I was wont to do, I set the 
glass down very quickly, and left the room. 

After playing a short time, I went to bed, 
without bidding my mother “ Good night.” 

But when alone in my room, in darkness, 
and in silence, I remembered how pale she 
looked, and how her voice trembled when 
she said,/* Will not my daughter bring a 
glass of water for her poor sick mother V 9 

I could not sleep ; and I stole into her 
chamber to ask forgiveness. She had just 
fallen asleep ; and they told me I must 
not awaken her. I stole back to my bed, 
resolved to rise early in the morning, ana 
tell her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I 
awoke, and, hurrying on my clothes, I 
hastened to my mother’s room. 

She was dead ! She never spoke to me 
more ; never smiled upon me again. And 
when I touched the hand that used to rest 
upon my head in blessing, it was so cold it 
made me start. I bowed down at her side, 
and sobbed in the bitterness of my heart : 

I thought then I wished I could die, and 
be buried with her ; and old as I now am, 

I would give worlds, were they mine to give, 
could my mother but have lived to tell me 
she forgave me my childish ingratitude. 

But I cannot call her back : and when I 
stand by her grave, or think of her manifold 
kindnesses, the memory of that reproachful 
look she gave me will “bite like a scorpion, 
and sting like an adder.” 

<3^ The Volumes of the Children's Friend for 

1861, 1862, and 1863, with about 100 Engravings in each, 
may be had through any Bookseller, in Illustrated 
Covers, price 1 1 . fid. each. Cloth, Is. Gilt Edges, 'Is. 6d. 

Packets by Post.— Those who do not reside near 
to any Bookseller can have packets containing four 
copies of the “Children’s Friend** port free, for twelve 
months, in any part of the Unitea Kingdom, France, 
or Belgium, by remitting four shillings in stamps, to 
Messrs. Seelet. Jackson, and Halliday, 54 Fleet 

Street, or to S. W. Partridge, No. 9 Paternoster Kow, 
London, E.C. 
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COSTERMONGER S DONKEY AND CART. 

We have here a delightful engraving by j 
Mr. Weir. It illustrates a very pleasing t 
fact, not only about the donkey, but also the 
faithful dog. A costermonger, who was 
kind-hearted to both his donkey and dog, 
had trained both of them so well, that | 
whenever he had to leave his cart in the 
street, and carry his vegetables inside a 
house, the dog instantly mounted guard by j 
jumping on Jack’s back. The donkey never 
offered to stir until his master reappeared ; I 
but, wheu he came in sight, the dog imme- ! 
diately jumped down, and the donkey ! 
started for tho next customer’s house. 
This fact has been furnished by an eye¬ 
witness, Mr. John Knight, of Vine Cot¬ 
tage, Holloway. 

Extnwtrd from “ Our Dumb Companions; or, Conver¬ 
sation between a Father and his Children about Dogs, 
Horses, Donkeys, and Cats.*’ My the Kev. Thomas Jackson, 
M.A., Hector of Stoke Newington. tThis book will be 
found a most attractive birthday present. 

KINDNESS. 

a Can you manago your donkey, my man, 
without using a whip ?” I once inquired of 
a costermonger. 

“Oh yes, Sir, Neddy needs no whip. I 
feed him well, and treat him kindly, so he 
gives me no trouble. He knows the houses 
where to call as well as I do. He knows 
Saturday night too, as well as anybody, for 
he has no work to do on Sunday; that’s 
his resting day, as well as mine. If donkeys 
were rightly used, Sir, they would rarely 
want a whip. Kind words and pats are 
much better than curses and blows, any 
day!” 


A LITTLE BOY IN THE DARK. 

A sweet little boy, not more than four 
years old, was returning home one winter’s 
evening with his maid, who carried a lan¬ 
tern in her hand. The wind blew ■ out the 
candle, and they were left in the dark. 

“ Do not be afraid, Mary,” said the little 
boy ; “ God will take care of us in the dark, 
as well as in the light. The darkness and 
the light are both alike to Him. ” 


THE DAILY LIFE OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD. 

Come hither, little Christian, and hearken unto 
me, 

I ’ll teach you what the daily life of a Christian 
child should be. 

When a Christian child awaketh, he should 
think of God in heaven, 

And softly say, “ I thank thee, Lord, for the 
sleep which thou hast given.” 

He must say when he ariseth, “ From evil and 
from harm, 

Defend thy little child, 0 Lord, with thine 
almighty arm.” 

Then, dressing veiy quietly, the Christian child 
should say, 

“With thy spotless robe of righteousness, Lord, 
clothe my soul, 1 pray.” 

He reverently kneeleth to pray beside his bed— 

With closed eyes and humble voice his earnest 
prayers are said: 

And as he thus approacheth the God of heaven 
above, 

God looketh down and smileth on this little 
child in love 

He goetli to his chamber, to his work, or to his 
play, a 

But the praydrs that he hath prayed he must 
keep in mind all day ; 

Hehath asked to be obedient, and so he must fulfil 

His parents’ bidding cheerfully, with a glad 
mind and will. 

Tn all his daily duties he diligent mnst be. 

And think, “ Whate’er I do, 0 Lord, I do it 
unto thee.” 

When the little Christian playeth, he must use 
no angry word, 

For his little fellow-Christians are members of 
the Lord. 

If a playmate take his playthings, he must not 
rudely try 

To snatch them hack, hut mildly ask, or meekly 
pass them by. 

He hath asked to be made holy, so he must 
strive all day 

To yield liis will to others’ will—his way to 
others' way. 
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No greedy thoughts dishonour the Christian 
child at meals; 

He eateth what God giveth him, and evef 
thankful feels. 

When no human eye can see him, he knoweth 
God is nigh, 

And that darkness cannot cover him from His 
all-seeing eye. m 

When in a fault he falleth, he must not hide 
the stain— 

Repentance and confession must yield their 
needed pain. 

He must kneel then in his chamber, confess 
what he hath done. 

And ask to be foigiven for the sake of God's 
dear Son. 

Again, when evening cometh, the Christian 
child will pray, 

And praise the Lord for blessings given to him 
throughout the day. 

Then, his soul to God committing, he quietly 
may sleep; 

God and his holy angel-host will watch around 
him keep. 

God bless thee, little Christian! be holy, loving, 
mild— 

Obedient, truthful, diligent—a truly humble 
child. 

God bless thee, little Christian ! and may thy 
life agree 

With what the holy Bible says, a Christian 
child should be. Selected. 


EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

When Edward the Sixth, at the age of 
nine years, was crowned in Westminster, 
they brought to him three swords, signi¬ 
fying his dominion over the three kingdoms, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

He said, “ There is yet one thing want¬ 
ing.” 

“What is that?” said one of his atten¬ 
dants. 

He replied, “ The Bible , the Sword of the 
Spirit; without that we are nothing , we can 
do nothing .” 


HOW A THIEF BEGAN. 

A boy once slyly took a marble from a play¬ 
mate while playing with him. The play¬ 
mate had many marbles, and did not notice 
his loss. The same boys met frequently, and 
no notice was taken of the transaction, the 
little boy never having missed his marble. 
This seemed to harden the little boy who 
stole the marble, for soon after he took the. 
opportunity, when his mother was not at 
home, and took some cake from her cup¬ 
board. This, also, was not discovered, 
which only seemed to harden him in his 
crime. Some time after this, he stole 
some money from his father, and spent 
it foolishly amongst his careless and wicked 
companions; but his father did not miss 
it either, so the little boy became more 
and more emboldened, and thought he 
could go on in this way whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, but, like all 
others who persist in sin, his sin found him 
out. He was sent as an errand boy to a 
milliner's shop, and, being a smart little 
fellow, became a favourite with his employer, 
and was frequently behind the counter; but 
again evil thoughts came into his mind, and 
he robbed the good lady who had employed 
him, first, by taking small sums again and 
again without detection ; but at last it was 
found out, and he was taken to prison, and 
sent far away to a strange land, and never 
saw his father and mother again. Who can 
describe the grief of those fond parents, 
when they found that their boy had been 
guilty of such a sinful and dishonourable 
thing as stealing ? But his father’s grief and 
his mother’s tears could not prevent the 
punishment of the boy—the law must take 
its course. Perhaps if he had not cheated 
his playmate of the marble, he would never 
have robbed his employer, and come to so 
bad an end. 

tc Thott shalt not steal.” 

Great God! and since Thy piercing eye 
My inmost heart can see, 

Teach me from every Sin to fly, 
l And turn that heart to Thee. 
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THE LITTLE GRATES. 

Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustling on the ground; 

And shillin g winds went whistling by, 
With low and soleqin sound; 

As through the grave-yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walk’d with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead. 

Three little graves, rang’d side by side, 
My near attention drew; 

O'er two the tall grass bending sigh'd, 
And one seem’d fresh and new. 

While musing, thoughtfully and slow, 

On death’s long dreamless sleep, 

On never-ending joy or woe, 

A mourner came to weep. 

Her form was bowed, but not with years; 
Her words were faint and few: 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 

A prattling boy, some four years old, 

Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And from my heart, the tale ho told 
Will never be effaced. 

4 4 Mamma, now you must love me more, 
For little sister’s dead; 

And t’othor sister died before, 

And brother, too, you said. 

4 * Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 
She loved me when we play’d: 

You told me, if I would not cry, 

You’d show me where she’s laid.” 

44 ’Tis here, my child, your sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground; 

No light comes to her little eyes, 

And she can hear no sound." 

44 Mamma, why can’t we take her up, 
And put her in my bed ? 

I’ll feed her from my little cup, 

And then she won’t be dead. 


44 For sister will be afraid to lie 
In this dark place to-night; * 

And she’ll be very cold, and cry, 

Because there is no light." 

44 No: sister is not cold, my child. 

For God, who bade her (fie. 

Kindly look’d down from heaven and smil’d. 
And called her to the sky. 

44 And then her spirit quickly fled 
To Jesus Christ above; 

For her his precious blood was shed: 

She lives with him, my love. ” 

“ Mamma, won’t she be hungry there. 

And want some bread to eat? 

And who will give her clothes to wear. 

And keep them clean and neat? 

44 Papa must go and carry some, 

I 'fi send her all I ’ve got; 

And he must bring sweet sister home. 
Mamma, now must he not?" 

44 No, my dear child; that cannot be; 

But if you Jesus love, 

Papa, mamma, and you, and she 
Shall live with Christ above. ’’ 


LYING LIPS BRING SORROW. 

4 4 He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within 
my house; he that telleth lies shall not tarry 
in my sight."—Ps. ci. 7. 

When you've been guilty of a fault. 

Oh I lie not to conceal it; 

For it will happen, soon or late, 

That something will reveal it. 

And then, whate’er the deed has been. 
However great your trouble, 

The faults, the sorrow, and the sin. 

Will all be rendered double. 

But when at once the truth you’ve told. 
Away with all your sadness: 

The sense of having done what’s right, 
Must fill the heart with gladness. 
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THE LITTLE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG 
CJESAB. 

(Continued from page 139.) 

Sometimes it came into his mind that his 
brothers were only gone a-hunting, and 
that they would come back again in the 
evening; and this made him unwilling to 
leave the place in which they had left him. 

Towards mid-day, being very hungry 
and thirsty, he began to look carefully 
about for any bits or scraps of bread and 
meat which his brothers might have left on 
the grass. He found some, which he ate 
thankfully; and in searching among the 
bushes, he met with a little spring of water, 
of which he drank, and was refreshed. 

Thus God provided him with a meal in 
the wilderness, where no man dwelt. So 
poor little William was very thankful, and 
nis trust in God was made greater by this 
kindness. 

My dear little children, when God sends 
you smaller blessings, be thankful for them. 
God loves a thankful disposition. It is a 
sign of a humble mind; for it is written in 
the Bible, God resieteth the proud\ but he 
giveth grace to the humble. 

And now the time of William's hardest 
trial came on; but his heavenly Father re¬ 
membered him, and had provided a place 
for him. But you shall hear how it was. 

As evening approached, the wood became 
more and more gloomy. The birds ceased 
to sing, and went to rest upon the boughs 
of the trees; the crickets chirped among the 
dry leaves; and great bats began to flit 
about, flapping their heavy wings above 
his head. Poor little William began now 
to think how he should spend the night, 
and where he could be safe from the 
wild beasts, for he had given up all hopes 
of his brothers* return. He looked about 
for a tree into which he might climb, for 
he was not able to get into a very high one, 
being but a little boy. After Borne time he 
met with one, which he contrived to ascend, 
and among the branches of which he en¬ 
deavoured to fix himself firmly. But he 
feared that he could not keep himself 


awake all night, though he did not dare to 
go to sleep, lest he should fall down from 
the tree. 

Soon after this it became very dark, and 
the wind arose and whistled dismally 
through the woods. But what was still 
worse than the wind, he heard the distant 
howling of a wolf, which made his little 
heart to beat; so he sat trembling from 
head to foot. His fear, however, had the 
right effect: it did not make him cry ; but 
it urged him to pray. He prayed that his 
heavenly Father would be with him in his 
trouble; and his prayer was made, as be¬ 
fore, in the name of that Saviour to whom 
his father, the poor woodmau, had for the 
last few months of his life taken so much 
pains to lead his young heart. 

The tree into which William naa climbed, 
was directly facing one of the four ways I 
before spoke of; and while he was praying, 
suddenly he perceived a light, as of a candle 
or fire, which seemed to bo at the„end of 
this way or path. This was a sign that 
some person was near, who, perhaps, might 
take pity upon him. He did not wait a 
moment, but, lifting up his heart in thank¬ 
fulness to God, he came hastily down from 
the tree, and ran towards the place where 
he had seen the light. But being upon the 
ground he could see the light no longer; 
nevertheless, remembering the direction in 
which it had appeared, he ran that way 
with all his might, for he was in great fear 
of wolves, with which the forest abounded. 

The path he had taken went over very 
uneven ground, leading him sometimes up 
hill, and sometimes down. So when he had 
gone on for about half a mile, and had 
reached a favourable ascent, he saw the 
light again, which looked nearer and brighter 
than before. This comforted him greatly; 
and though he did not stop running, be 
lifted up his heart in thankfulness to hea¬ 
ven. He lost sight of the light, however, 
almost immediately, the path just then 
leading him down into a deep valley or 
bottom. 

As he was running down into this valley, 
some clouds rolled away, and he saw the 
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POOR LITTLE WILLIAM SO TERRIFIED THAT HE CAN RUN NO LONOER. ^ 
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moon. It was not the full moon, but the 
new moon, which lookc.l like a beautiful 
sil ver crescent rising above the woods. By 
its cheering light he could perceive that a 
stream of water ran across the bottom of 
the valley; and this filled him with fear, 
not knowing bow deep or wide the water 
might be, nor how he should get across it. 
But he still kept running on towards it, till 
his feet began to ache sadly. 

And here he had a most dreadful fright— 
for as he was running on, he heard feet 
paddling after him, like the feet of some 
*ild beast, and a panting, which he sup¬ 
posed to be that of a wolf. It came nearer 
and nearer, till at length poor little William 
was so terrified that he could run no longer, 
but fell down at his full length upon the 
ground, believing that the next moment he 
should be tom to pieces. And now the 
creature came close up to him, putting his 
head so near to William’s cheek, that the 
affrighted child could perceive his breath; 
and presently he felt the tongue of the 
animal, put out, as he thought, to begin to I 
devour him. But instead of biting or hurt¬ 
ing him, the creature began to lick him, 
and to utter a cry of joy, by which William 
knew him to be his faithful dog Caesar, who 
had broken the rope that bound him at home, 
u>d had come all the way through the 
fprest in search of his little master. 

Oh! how delighted was the little boy, 
hen he found that, instead of an enemy, 
it was his only earthly friend! his dear 
Ceesar! He soon got up from the ground, 
and hugged Caesar round the neck; while 
Hie poor dog capered about, and played all 
manner of tricks, to show his joy. 

At last, little William remembered that 
he was still in the wood, in a place of great 
danger; so he began to run forward again, 
and went on as fast as he could, till he 
came to the water I have before mentioned. 
There he was quite at a stand, not know¬ 
ing how deep the water might be; but hear¬ 
ing the howling of a wolf not very far dis¬ 
tant, he stepped into the water, and tried 
to make his way through it. But the stream 
suddenly bore him off his feet; and he oer- 


tainly would have been drowned, had not 
his faithful Caesar dragged him up, and 
brought him safely to the opposite side. 

Little William felt his heart full of grati¬ 
tude to his faithful dog, and more so to 
Him who had sent him such a friend. But 
there was at present no time for delay: he 
shook the water from himself as well as he 
could, and then began to climb the further 
bank, followed closely by Caesar. And now 
the clouds rolled over the moon again, and 
made it quite dark; but still W illiam felt 
comforted by the presence of such a friend 
as Caesar. 

So they went on together, and had almost 
reached the top of the hill, when William 
saw in the dark, not far before him, two 
glaring eyes of some dreadful beast; and at 
the same time he heard a snarling noise, 
like that of a wolf. He stood still, while 
Caesar came before him, and began, in his 
turn, to growl angrily. At length William 
saw the eyes move, and perceived the wild 
creature to spring upon Caesar. For a few 
minutes there was a dreadful noise and a 
horrible battle between the faithful dog 
and the wolf; for this creature was indeed 
a wolf, who was lying in wait for prey on 
the side of the road. 

The woods sounded on all sides with the 
cries of the two furious animals; and little 
William, not willing to leave Caesar, though 
unable to assist him, continued on his 
knees, lifting up his hands and eyes to God, 
for he knew very well that if the wolf over¬ 
came Caesar, he would fall next upon him. 

For a few minutes William knew not 
which would be the conqueror. At length I 
the wolf ran howling away; and the next 
minute Caesar came up to his master, and 
pulled him by the coat, as if it were to per¬ 
suade him to hasten forward. 

William then ran on, and Caesar with 
him, till they came to the top of the hill; 
when, O what a pleasant sight! they saw, 
not a hundred yaras before them, a cottage 
standing in a garden ; for the light from the 
window was so strong, that they could see 
even the garden-rails and the little wicket 
{To be continued.) 
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THE BIBLE- 

“Precious Bible, what a treasure 
Does the Word of God afford; 

All I want for health or pleasure, 

Food, or medicine, shield, or sword; 
Let the world account me poor, 

Having this I want no more." 


GENTLE WORDS. 

Gentle words, my darling 
Thy lips should ever speak; 

Soft and loving smiles, 

Make sunlight on thy cheek. 

Little deeds of love, 

Thy tiny hands can do, 

And the world is brighter— 

Better for it, too. 

Gentle words are seeds— 

Sow them all around : 

They will bud and bloom, 

And be with beauty crowned 

Smiles are like the dew, 

How they cheer the heart, 

Refresh its drooping flowers, 

And happiness impart. C. R. C. 

LITTLE WILLIE. 

Little Willie was a gentle, fair-haired boy, 
and the child of Christian parents, though 
born in a heathen land. He had been 
taught, with his earliest lispings, to repeat 
nightly, on retiring to rest, that beautiful 
child's prayer— 

“ Now, I lay me down to sleep.” 

When he was a little more than three 
years old, God called him away from earth, 
but the closing scene of his life was beauti¬ 
ful. As the shadows of death gathered 
round him, he supposed it the darkness of 
night, and clasping his tiny hands he com¬ 
menced— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die ”— 

and here his lip faltered, his pulse ceased, 
and his spirit returned to God who gave it- 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS ABIDING. 

It is said that the aged Gerfnans in Ame¬ 
rica, when on their sick and dying bed, will 
often begin to talk in the German language, 
the tongue of their childhood, although they 
had long ceased to speak it, and, while in 
health, seemed altogether to have forgotten 
it. This shows that early impressions are 
indelible; they cannot be rubbed out; 
and it is this which gives such importance 
to the instructions of children. It is this, 
dear children, which makes it of such im¬ 
mense account, that what you learn now, 
should be worth learning. Among the 
many things which you are taught, there is 
one truth more precious than all the rest, 
and it is this, that “God so loved the world, 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Seek a 
saving knowledge of this Son of God, your 
Saviour: that is a knowledge which will 
save you, for it is a knowledge “ which can¬ 
not be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price of it.” 

GOODNESS OF GOD. 

The silk-worm cannot furnish silk without 
the mulberry leaf, the substance on which 
it feeds; ana God, as if to allow the little 
spinner plenty of material to work with, has 
so ordered it that no other insect will eat of 
the same food. This may appear a small 
matter, yet it shows the care and the good¬ 
ness which the great Maker of all exercises 
over the humblest of creatures. "VVe may 
well say, if He thus provides food, and 
makes useful the little silk-worm, so will 
He also do for me, little as I may be. 

Look on the earth, with grass so green, 

And corn, and fruit, and trees, are seen. 

Tis the nice wheat, 

Makes bread so sweet, 

Each day we eat; 

For it we pray, 

And from the heart 
Should each one say— 

I thank the Lord for alL “Let every¬ 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 
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SWIMMING TO SCHOOL. 



scene in Rupert’s land. 
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swuhoho to school. 


At Pipiriki, in New Zealand, it is a com¬ 
mon sight to see tho children swimming to 
school. If the school bell rings, and there 
is not a canoe at hand, they tie their clothes 
in bundles, put them on their heads, and 
swim across the river. Others descend a 
mountain upwards of 3000 feet, every morn¬ 
ing, and are at school soon after six o’clock. 
Do they not set English children a good 
example of being in time for school i 


SWINGING IN RUPERT'S LAND. 

Our young readers will be pleased to know 
that the little coloured children of the Mis¬ 
sion-school at St. Andrew’s, North-West 
America, have got one of the swings like 
those used in so many of the play-grounds 
in England. The amusing picture on the 
preceding page shows the first attempt of 
the children to use it. 


FIRST LESSON OF CYRUS. 

It is reported of Cyrus, King of Persia, 
that being asked what was the first thing 
he learned, ho replied, “To tell the truth. 
Truth is one of the most amiable qualities 
that adorn the mind. It is a simple, but 
valuable ornament; and he who is not pos¬ 
sessed of it, let his rank and situation be 
what they may, will for ever be despicable 
in the eyes of the wise and good. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 

How much more happiness there would be 
in the world if everybody, even the smallest 
child, strove all they could to please, and 
be kind to others. We are too apt to think 
that because we are unable to accomplish 
much, it is not worth trying at all. Life 
is short, but there is scarcely an hour of 
the day in which we may not perform some 
little kindness. 


THE PRAYING CHILD. 

Theresa, a poor widow, said one morning 
to her five hungry children, “My dear 
children, I have no breakfast for you to¬ 
day ; no bread, no flour, not a single egg 
left. I have so many things to do for yon, 
I am unable to earn much. Pray to our 
gracious God to assist us ; He is rich and 
mighty, and has said, ( Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’ Psalm 1. 16.” 

The little Christiana went fasting and 
sorrowful to school. She was scarcely six 
years old. She passed a church : the door 
of it was open (as church doors usually are 
on the continent of Europe^; she entered, 
and knelt down in a quiet little nook. As 
she saw no one in the church, she prayed 
out loud to God in these words, “ Oh, dear 
Father in heaven, we have nothing to eat. 
Our mother has no bread to give us; be 
pleased to give us something, that we and 
dear mother may not starve. Lord help us. 
Thou art very rich, and canst easily help. 
Thou hast promised, and wilt surely keep 
Thy word.” 

So prayed little Christiana in her childish 
simplicity, and trudged away to school. On 
reaching home, she glanced at the table, 
and lo ! there stood a large loaf of bread, a 
dish full of meat, and a basketful of eggs. 

“Now, bless the Lord,” said she, joy¬ 
fully, “ God has heard my prayer.” “ Mo¬ 
ther, has an angel brought all this in at 
the window V 

“No,” said the mother, “but God heard 
your prayer notwithstanding. When you 
were praying, as you thought unseen, Mrs. 
Black, a wealthy lady, was in the church. 
You could not see her, but she spied 
you, and heard your prayer. It is she 
who has so kindly supplied these our 
wants; she was the angel by whom God 
has helped us. Now, children, let us 
praise the Lord our God. Rejoice in Him, 
and never forget throughout your life 
the beautiful words, ‘Trust in the Lord, 
and do good, so shalt thou dwell in the 
i land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ 
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AMBITIOUS LITTLE FRAME. 

Ere little Frank to school first went, 

He just had learned to spell. 

And when to go he had consent, 

His joy no words can tell, 

When trotting off, “ Mamma," said he, 
With eager sparkling eyes, 

“ The Best among the Good 1*11 be, 

And Wisest of the Wise.*' 

With bag of books, each day with speed, 
To school he joyful ran; 

And very soon he learned to read, 

And soon to write began; 

Before his mother, proud he stood. 

When he had gained a prize, 

And cried, “ I *m Best among the Good, 
And Wisest of the Wise.” 

u My 9on,” she said, with faltering tone, 
“ Know thou the God of truth, 

And Jesus Christ his only Son, 

In this thy early youth; 

And serve Him wholly as you should. 
And sinful ways despise; 

Then thou’lt be numbered with the Good, 
And counted Truly Wise.” 

Annie Clego. 


HE MAKES HIS MOTHER SAD. 

He makes his mother sad, 

The proud, unruly, child, 

"Who will not brook 
Her warning look, 

Nor heed her counsels mild. 

He makes his mother sad. 

Who, in his thoughtless mirth. 
Can e’er forget 
His mighty debt 
To her who gave him birth. 

He makes his mother sad, 

Who turns from wisdom’s way; 
Whose stubborn will, 
Rebelling, still 
Refuses to obey. 


He makes his mother sad, 

And sad his lot must prove: 

A mother’s fears, 

A mother’s tears, 

Are marked by God above. 

Oh, who so sad as he 
Who o’er a parent’s grave. 

Too late repents. 

Too late laments 
The bitter pains ho gave! 

May we ne’er know such grief, 
Nor cause one feeling sad: 

Let our delight 
Be to requite, 

And make our parents glad. 


A FEARLESS BOY. 

A vessel was overtaken with a hurricane 
on the Atlantic. After great efforts to 
weather the storm, the awful words broke 
on the ears of the passengers, “ The ship is 
on her beam ends; she will never right 
again; death is certain!” 

“Not at all, Sir! not at all, Sir!” ex¬ 
claimed a little sailor boy, “God will save 
us yet.” 

“ Why do you think so V* said the cap¬ 
tain. 

“ Because, Sir, at this moment they are 
praying under the Bethel flag, in the city 
of Glasgow, for all sailors in distress, and 
us among the rest; and God will hear them; 
now six if He don’t !” 

The captain, an old weather-beaten tar, 
exclaimed, with tears running down his 
cheeks, “God grant that their prayers may 
be heard in our behalf, my little preacher!” 

At that moment a great wave struck the 
ship, and righted her. A simultaneous 
shout of exultation, gratitude, and praise, 
louder than the storm, went up to God. 
A few days after, the noble ship rode safely 
into New York harbour. 

“All things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
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CHEERFUL LABOURERS. 

An African clergyman states that it is quite 
delightful to $ee the zeal of the native con¬ 
verts for the house of God, and their cheer¬ 
ful services on its behalf. 

Some time ago, the church at Regent was 
very much out of repair, and the builder 
said it would soon be quite unsafe for wor¬ 
ship. The people came forward, and joy¬ 
fully gave their help. . They not only gave 
money, but they carried .all the materials 
from Freetown, a distance of ..even miles, 
thereby greatly reducing the cost of repair¬ 
ing. Old men and women, along with the 
school children, brought in a fortnight 8000 
slates and 6000 feet of boards, singing away 
merrily all along the road. 

If we love God, we shall love his house, 
and delight in his service. 

“Lora, I have loved the habitation of 
thy house, and the place where thine honour 
dwelleth.”—Psalm xxvL 8. 
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Mother’s Picture Alphabet. 

Dedicated by permission of the Queen to 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. 

“This Picture Alphabet is the handsomest 
hook of its kind offered to the general public.” 
—A thenceum. 

** Nothing illustrative of the alphabet has, 
we imagine, yet been produced that will bear 
the remotest comparison with it”— Illustrated 
London News. 

ROW READY. 

THE ROD AND ITS USES; or, Thomas Dodds and 
William Collins. By Miss Johnson. 

HANNAH TWIST; a Story about Temper. By Miss 
Bakewell. 

JOSEPH SELDEN THE CRIPPLE; or, an Angel in 
the House. By Miss Selina Jones 
PHILIP MARKHAM'S TWO LESSONS. By the Author 
of “ Dick and his Donkey.” 
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PUSSY’S LAMENT. 

New Nursery Rhymes. No. 2. 

Miew ! mee-aitf ! mee-iew / 

I don’t know what to do ! 

Me -iew ! ! me-ow! 

I ’ve got no kittens now! 

I left them all asleep 
Within a hamper deep : 

A black, with pinkish nose, 

A white, with tabby toes; 
Two tortoiseshell and grey, 

All oil a bed of hay. 

Mee-ow ! mee-aw ! mee-iew ! 

I don’t know what to do ! 

I only left the house 
To go and catch a mouse, 

At Mr. Dailcyh mill, 

That stands upon the hill, 
Because 1 ’d had no meat, 

Nor any thing to eat, 

Since cross old Betty Brook 
Came here to be the cook. 

And now, I’m all forlorn, 

And my dear kittens gone. 

Mee-ow ! mee-ow ! mee-iew! 

I don't know what to do! 

I ’in beaten by the cook, 

If only I just look, 

In my affliction sore, 

Inside the kitchen door, 

To glance around and see 
If there my kittens be. 

Mee-o ?0 ! mce-aic! m ee-iewf 
I’ll toll you what I’ll do ; 

I think I'll go and cry 
The parlour door close by; 
And then Miss Anna dear 
My dreadful screams will hear. 


I know she’s very kind. 

Perhaps she’ll help me find 
My pet, with pinkish nose, 

My white, with tabby toes. 

My tortoiseshell and grey, 

That some one stole away !” 

So Pussy went and sat 
Upon the silky mat. 

The parlour door beside; 

And, oh! how pussy cried! 

Miss Anna rose to see 
What could the matter be. 

As cross old Betty Brook, 

The very surly cook, 

Came running with a broom 
To drive her from the room. 
Said Anna, 14 Don’t do so ! 

It’s very wrong you know ! 

You mustn’t beat the cat: 

It’s wicked to do that! 

Please go down stairs and bring 
Some milk for the poor thing ; 
And, when she’s had a cup. 
Please fetch her kittens up. ” 
Then cross old Betty said, 

44 Her kittens ! they are dead ! 

I drowned them all but one, 
W^hich Bob the baker’s son 
Said he should like to keep. 

To take to bed to sleep.” 

• • « • t 

* • • • • 

Poor pussy wagged her tail, 

And gave a dreadful wail, 

And ran to find the pail. 

• • # • * 

# • • * # 

Miss Anna scarce could speak ; 
Big tears were on hey cheek ; 
Her eyes grew very red. 

And 44 Cruel cook!” she said; 
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Then put her bonnet on, 

And very soon was gone. 

Where did Miss Anna go ? 

To walk for pleasure ? No, 

She went to buy a toy 
For Bob the baker's boy. 

She chose a humming top, 

Then sought the bakers shop ; 

And “ Bobby, dear,” said she, 

“ Give little kit to me ; 

I’ve bought this toy for you, 

So beautiful and new ; 

And you shall spin it round 
So nicely on the ground/ 

And Bobby smiled with joy, 

And took the pretty toy, 

And fetched the kitten white, 

To Anna’s great delight, 

Who wrapped it in her shawl, 

For scarcely it could ciawl; 

And then, with hasty feet, 

Tripped homeward up the street. 

• • * • • 

“ Purr ! purr !” said pussy, “ Purr! 
As Anna stroked her fur, 

“No more I’ll cry mce-ow! 

I’ve got a kitten now. 

I loved my tabby-toes % 

More than the pinkish-nose, 

And since 1 've got the best, 

1 ’ll never mind the rest. 

If Betty Brook comes near 
I’ll growl and spit, I fear, 

And dart my dreadful claws 
Out of my velvet paws. 

And make a bushy tail, 

Till she with fear grows pale : 

But yoiij Miss Anna, stay, 

I ’ll sing to you all day ; 

And when you stroke my fur, 

I’ll always answer, Purr. 1 ' 

Josephine. 


K E ETTfRAT T rLATr INDIANS. 

In the year 1860, a good Missionary named 
Mr. Duncan paid his first visit to this tribe 
of Indians. On seeing him approach, num¬ 
bers of men and boys came running on the 
beach to meet him. One man carried him 
on his back on shore, and all seemed happy 
at his arrival. 

The principal chief invited Mr. Duncan 
into his house to feast with him. 

While the food was cooking, the men 
brought water for the Missionary to wash 
with, and then handed it to the crew. The 
old men were talking to him as fast as they 
could, and the women and children crowd¬ 
ing round the house outside, peeping at 
him through every hole. 

Mr. Duncan preached to them, and ex¬ 
horted them to turn to the Lord. He 
oflered them salvation through Christ, and 
warned them of a coming judgment. 

KIND ATTENTION OF ESQUIMAUX TO 
SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 

The Hudson’s-Bay ship “Kitty” was 
wrecked on a voyage from London to York 
Factory. Part of the crew escaped in a 
small boat, and as they could not possibly 
complete their long voyage, they resolved 
to run along the coast of Labrador. For 
sixty-three days they were exposed to the 
most severe hardship, aud great dangers. 
In the beginning of November they came 
near an island called Amitok, which was 
inhabited by Esquimaux. The poor sailors 
were delighted to see human beings. The 
Esquimaux soon saw that their visitors 
were shipwrecked mariners. They there¬ 
fore hastened to assist them on shore, and 
took them to their little hut of sods, in 
which they showed them every attention, 
cut their boots off their frozen feet, and 
wrapped them in skins, and then supplied 
them with boiled fish, and such other pro¬ 
visions as they had. 

The sailors were very grateful to their 
kind benefactors, and remained with them 
for some time, making themselves useful 
in many ways, until at last they were 
enabled to return to Europe. 
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MADE TO BE AN ANGEL. 

“ Well, I dou't know that I was made for 
any thing," said a little girl, as she walked 
along the street with a downcast look—a 
look that it is sad to see upon the face of 
a little girl: “Yes, maybe I was not made 
for any thing," she repeated; and she drew 
her sun-bonnet over her face, and the tears 
trickled down like an April shower over 
her cheeks. “Mother says Ihn always in 
the way, always good for nothing; and Will 
scolds me all the day: maybe I was not 
made for any thing;” and she sat down upon 
a mossy bank by the side of the road. 

The birds were singing around her, the 
grasshoppers chirping in the grass, the 
flowers shedding sweet perfume in tlie air, 
and the little brook trickling over the stones : 
all seemed to be doing something, seemed 
to be made for something, excepting her, 
she thought. 

Poor little girl! a sad homo she had in 
an old hut, with her drunken mother and 
unkind brother. The more she tried to 
lease them, the more they complained of 
er; till, that bright morning, when every 
little girl should have been happy, she had 
taken her old slouchy sun-bonnet and wan¬ 
dered off far from home. 

Again her lips parted, as she leaned her 
head upon the soft moss-patch, and she 
said, in a sorrowful tone, ‘‘The birds and 
every thing are made for something; why 
wasn't I? No, I was not made for any 
thing.” 

Just then a kind lady passed, who was 
touched by the little girl’s sad tone; and, 
bending over her, she said, in a gentle tone, 
“Yes, little one, you were made for some¬ 
thing : you were made to be a little angel 
in heaven.” 

The little girl turned her sad face towards 
her, as if doubting what she had heard; and 
said, “Mother said that I was not made 
for any thing." 

“But you are," the kind lady added; 
“you are made to be an angel in heaven.” 

“ But where is heaven she asked. “Can 
I go there now f ’ 

And then the lady told her about that 


happy place, and how the blessed JVsus left 
his throne of glory, and came down upon 
earth, and took little children in his arms, 
and blessed them; and how He died a cruel 
death, that they might become little angels 
in heaven. 

And the little girl dried her tears, and 
smiled. She had forgotten her unhappy 
home; for it was the first time she had ever 
heard of Jesus: her mother had never taught 
her about God or heaven. 

“ And can I be a little angel, too ? Oh, I 
would love to be one, and see Jesus,” she 
said. 

Then the kind lady told her she could, if 
she would love Jesus; and she gave her a 
beautiful little book, that told all about 
heaven, and how she might get there; and 
the poor child looked happy: she was made 
for something. 

Taking her little book, she trudged home; 
and when her mother called her a good-for- 
nothing thing,” and said “she was not 
made for any thing,” she would say to 
herself, “Yes, I was made to be a little 
angel in heaven;” and then she would ask 
Jesus to take her there, and let her be an 
angel. 

It was kind in that good lady to cheer 
the heart of that lonely little one by telling 
her of Jesus, for oft-times she went to bed 
cold and supperless, but she would look up 
to the little stars: she thought that they 
were bright, just like heaven, and that, 
perhaps, Jesus was looking down upon her, 
and would some day come and take her 
away to be an angel in heaven. 

GO WITHOUT PUSHING. 

I was showing my little daughter Carrie a 
picture representing mothers pushing their 
children towards Jesus, when he held one 
of their number in his arms. 

“I would not be pushed to J esus, mamma,’’ 
she said, with earnestness. 

“That is the way I would have done with 
you, Carrie, if I had been there,” said I. 

“ I would not want to be pushed ; I’d go 
to him without pushing,” she replied. 
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THE LITTLE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG 
CJESAB. 

{Continued from page 139.) 

William set up a slioufc of joy and thankful¬ 
ness, and ran down the gentle slope to the 
gate, which he opened in a minute, and, 
shutting it after himBelf and Cmsar, began 
to knock at the cottage-door. But so great 
was his impatience and fear lest another I 
wolf should come after him, that he knocked 
three times before an answer could be re¬ 
turned. 

At length he hoard the voice of a woman 
within saying, “ Who is there V 9 

William answered, “A poor little boy, 
who has been lost in the forest, and who 
would have been killed by a wolf, if his dog 
had not saved him. 

“Come in, then, come in,” said the old 
woman, opening her door. “Come in, poor 
little fellow: you aud your dog are both 
welcome. ” 

When the door was open, little William 
saw an old woman, stooping with age, 
dressed in a clean blue woollen gown, and 
having a white cap tied under her chin. 
Aju 1 her house was as neat as herself. There 
was a bright fire on the hearth, the same 
which had given light to poor William in 
the forest, before which was standing an 
arm-chair, and a little three-legged table, 
with a Bible lying open upon it. William 
did not know it was a Bible at that time, 
but he learnt what it was afterwards. An 
old grey cat sat purring by the fire. There 
was a comfortable clean bed in one corner 
of the room; and there were many shelves, 
filled with bright pewter dishes, against the 
wall. “ Come in, my little wandering boy,” 
said the good old woman ; “ come in : you 
are welcome here.” So she brought him 
and Caesar into her cottage, and fastened 
the door. 

The moment William saw the door shut, 
and found himself safe from the wolves, he 
fell down upon his knees, and thanked God 
for his safe deliverance from death. Then, 
turning to Caesar, “ O my dear Cjesar !” he 
said, “ my dear Caesar! twice you have j 


saved me from death! If it had not been 
for you, I should, at this moment, have 
been eaten up by wolves. ” v 

While William was kissing and thanking 
Caesar, he perceived a wound in his side, 
which the wolf had given him, but which 
the faithful dog had not heeded, till he had 
brought his little master out of danger. As 
, soon as William saw the wound, he began 
I to cry bitterly, begging the old woman to 
give him someuiiug to cure his poor dog. 

“Do not cry, my little boy,” said the old 
woman; “we can do nothing for Caesar’s 
wound: he will lick it well himself. But I 
will make him a soft bed by the fire-side, 
and give him something to eat and drink, 
and it will shortly get welL ” 

So she brought out an old sheep’s skin, 
and laying it on one side of the tire, she 
pointed to Csesar to lie down upon it. Then 
going to her pantry, she brought him some 
bits of meat, and set before him a pan of 
water. Now the poor dog was very hungry 
and thirsty, for he had been without food 
for several days : so he ate and drank; and 
when he had licked Ills wouud, he fell 
asleep. 

“ And now, my little boy,” said the old 
woman, “ as you have made your dog easy,” 
(for she could not get the child’s attention 
till Caesar had been relieved,) “tell me, had 
you no other friend with you in the forest 
except this dog?” 

“No,” said the little boy. 

“ Well then, my child, endeavour to 
make yourself easy. You are now safely 
housed. To-morrow you shall tell me who 
you are, and where you come from; but 
now you shall have something to eat. I 
must first, however, wash your poor little 
weary feet, and dry your clothes ; and you 
shall then go to bed.” 

Little William could not help crying, 
when the old woman spoke so kindly to 
him. 

“Why do you cry, my little boy?” said 
she. 

“To think of God’s goodness to me,” 
answered William. “A very little while 
ago I expected to be torn to pieces by wild 
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beasts, and now I am come to you, and am 
made so happy.” 

“Poor little boy!” said the old woman, 
“if I can make you happy, you shall be 
happy.” And she kissed liis little wet cheek. 

Then she put some milk upon the fire, 
with bread broken into it; and while it was 
warming she took off William’s wet clothes, 
and having washed the dust and mire from 
him, she wrapped him in a blanket, and 
laid him in her bed, hanging his clothes to 
dry against the morning; after which she 
brought him the warm bread and milk, and 
fed him with her own hands. 

“ I cannot go to sleep till I have thanked 
God,” said William, “and kissed you, for 
you are as kind to me as my dear father 
was.” 

“And have you not a father now?” said 
the old woman. 

“ No,” said William, “for he is dead. I 
have six brothers, but they don’t love me; 
and, after my father died, they brought 
me three days’ journey into the forest; and 
last night, when 1 was asleep, they left me 
to be eaten by the wolves. But God had 
pity on me. He brought me t6 you; and 
now 1 will be your child, and love you as 1 
did my father.” 

“And you shall be my child,” said the 
old woman. “ I will love you; and wo will 
serve God together, for you ought to love 
God very much, seeing what He has done 
for you.” 

“My father taught me to love God be¬ 
fore he died,” answered William ; “ but he 
could not persuade my brothers to hearken 
to him, when he would have taught them 
about God.” 

Then little William told the old woman 
many things which had passed before his 
father’s death; and how his father had 
talked to him about his former life, and 
bad repented of his sins, and died trusting 
in his Redeemer. 

While William spoke, the old woman 
trembled, and was obliged to sit down on 
the bed by which she was standing; for she 
began to have some suspicion that Wil¬ 
liam’s father was her own son, who had run 


away from her many years ago, and of 
whom she had never since received any 
tidings. For some minutes she could not 
speak. At length she said, “ Tell me what 
was your father’s name?” 

“ Roger Hardfoot,” answered William. 

“ Oh !” said the old woman, putting her 
bands together, “ it is even so: Roger 
Hardfoot was my son! my only son! Aud 
did he die repenting of his sins, and trust- ! 
ing in his Saviour ? Then my prayers have ' 
been heard for him. And are you his son ? I 
are you my own little grandson ? Were you j 
sent by kind Provideuce to take shelter in I 
your poor old grandmother’s house, aud to i 
be the comfort of her old age ?” Then she | 
fell upon his neck, and they both wept for 

j°y- . . I 

“Indeed, indeed,” said little William, 
when he could speak, “ this is a wonderful 
day! And we will thank God together. 
Aud did my brothers bring me so far that 
I might find my grandmother ? I shall now 
love Ctesar more than ever, for I never 
should have come here, if Caesar had not 
helped me through the water, and fought 
that dreadful wolf.” 

Now little W’illiam was very much tired, 
and soon feel asleep; but his grandmother 
(whose full heart would scarcely allow her 
to close her eyes) spent most of the night 
in praise and thanksgiving. She thanked 
God that her . son, who had caused her so 
many hours of sorrow, had died in faith; 
and that her little grandchild had been 
brought to her in so wonderful a manner. 
Moreover, she prayed that God would turn 
the hearts of her elder grandchildren, those 
wicked young men who had used their little 
brother so cruelly. 

William continued to live with his grand¬ 
mother till he grew up to be a man, and he 
did ev^yy thing in his power to make her 
happy. He took care of her goats and her 
fowls, aud worked in her garden; and she 
taught him to read his Bible, and to write 
They took care of Caesar as long as he lived, 
and when he died, William buried him in 
the garden. 

William lived very happily with his 
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grandmother, because she brought him up 
in the fear of God ; and while he was little, 
she punished him when he was naughty. 

She often used to say, “I loved your 
father so foolishly, that I never corrected 
him, so God corrected me. But I will love 
you, my little grandson, with a wiser love, 
and will not fail to punish you when you 
are naughty.” 

When William grew up, he thanked his 
grandmother for having preserved him from 
doing wrong. And thus their days were 
spent happily in diligent labour; while 
their evenings were closed with reading 
God’fc book and praying together; till, at 
length, the^ pious old woman died. 

At her death, she left William her house, 
and all that she had; and he mourned for 
her many months. At length, finding it 
melancholy to live alone, he chose himself 
a wife, who feared God; and God blessed 
him with several children, whomhebrought 
up in the way of holiness. 

(To be concluded in next No.) 


ONE GENTLE WORD. 

One gentle word that I may speak, 

Or one kind loving deed, 

May, though a trifle poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 

And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing. 

Then let me try, each day and hour, 

To act upon this plan— 

What little good is in my power, 

To do it while / can ; 

If to be useful thus 1 try, 

I may do better by and by. 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might, for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave whither thou goest. Eccles ix. 10. 


A QUARREL ABOUT TOYS. 

New Nursery Rhymes. No. 3. 

Htrsn, hush ! what is all this disturbance, 
This screaming and terrible noise ? 

Ah ! 1 sec you are both in a passion, 

And quarrelling over your toys. 

I granted a holiday, Robert, 

And thought you *d be happy at play ; 

I never expected you’d spoil it, 

And spend it in such a bad way. 

How dare you to strike little sister ? 

And she so much younger than you ! 
Though both are exceedingly naughty, 
You’re far the worse child of the two. 

Sit up on these chairs in the comer; 

’Tis no use to pout and to frown; 

I must see very different faces 
Before I shall let you come down. 

Be still, and get over this temper; 

Till you’ve leave I forbid you to speak ; 
And as for these toys, I shall take them, 
And lock them all up for a week. 

Y r ou’ll be sorry, I hope, and ashamed, 
Before many minutes are past; 

Though it grieves me to 9ee you unhappy, 

I wish the impression to lost. 

Be sure when you kneel down to-night, 
Remember this outbreak with sorrow ; 
Pray God to forgive you, and help you 
To be better children to-morrow. 

E. S. H. B. 


THE 8ECRET. 

What made young Timothy so wise ? 

Know' ye the precious root 
That spread its branches to the skies, 
And bore such golden fruit ? 

It was the page of heavenly truth 
He loved to read so well in youth. 
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ANNA'S BREAKFAST. 

4 ‘Mother, won’t you tell Jane to bring 
some honey T ’ 

‘ ‘ There is none, my dear; I sent the last 
we had to a poor sick girl; but here is some 
nice syrup. ” 

“ I don’t like syrup, and I won’t eat any 
breakfast if I can’t have honey: I hate 
cakes without honey!” 

Mrs. Grey lookea sadly at her little girl, 
but just then Jane opened the door, say¬ 
ing, “Here’s a poor little girl, if you 
please, ma’am, who wants something to 
eat.” 

“ Bring her in, and let me see her.” 

Jane returned in a moment, leading a 
little girl about ten years old. She was 
very pale and thin; her faded calico frock 
was clean and whole, being patched in seve¬ 
ral places with pieces of different kinds; 
her hair was cut close, and a faded shawl 
served for hood and shawl both. 

Mrs. Grey kindly led her to the fire, and 
then gave her some breakfast. In answer 
to her inquiries, she said her name was 
Mary Willis; that her father went to Cali¬ 
fornia more than a year before; that her 
mother did sewing, but they had grown 
poorer and poorer, and now lived in an 
attic room in Anthony Street. This was 
the first time she had ever begged, but they 
had no breakfast, and Willy, who was older 
than herself, had gone out to try to get a 
job at shovelling snow, so as to buy a little 
wood; and poor little Nelly, the baby, was 
crying for something to eat; so her mother 
had consented for her to beg, but it made 
her feel very bad. 

Mrs. Grey left the room, and Anna, who 
had not spoken all the while, helped the 
little girl to every thing she thought she 
could eat. Mrs. Grey soon returned with 
some warm clothes, m which she dressed 
Mary. She then took a basket, into which 
she put some bread and cold meat, a little 
tin pail with a tight cover, full of milk, 
some tea and sugar, and told Mary she 
would go with her to see her mother. Anna, 
with downcast eyes, for she knew she had 
been naughty, asked if she might go. Her 


mother hesitated a~ moment, and then said, 
“ Yes,” and she ran to get her cloak and 
bonnet. Mary took the basket, for it did 
not seem heavy to her, she was so glad to 
carry some breakfast to her mother and 
dear little Nelly. Mrs. Grey and Anna 
followed her. They found Mrs. Willis, as 
Mary had said, in an attic, which was as 
tidy as such a place could be. Mrs. Willis 
was sewing on sailors* shirts, for which she 
received sixpence a piece, and, by being in¬ 
dustrious, she could make two in a day. 
She had to pay half a crown a week for her 
room. Her husband was a carpenter, and 
they had lived comfortably, but he was in¬ 
duced to join a company, and go to Cali¬ 
fornia. It took a good deal to fit him out, 
but he thought he should soon send her 
some money. She had heard from him 
when he first arrived in San Francisco, but 
never since, and she feared he was dead. 

Before hearing all this, Mrs. Grey had 
given Nelly a breakfast of bread and milk, 
which the poor child could hardly wait to 
have prepared. Mrs. Grey then arranged 
to have Willy come to her house every 
morning to split wood, carry up coal, and 
do the errands, for which she would pay 
him half a crown a week, which would pay 
the rent. She thought she could get some 
more profitable work for Mrs. Willis. 

After tea that evening, Anna was alone 
with her mother. She went and knelt by 
her, and hiding her face in her lap, said, 
“Oh, mother, I know I was very wicked 
this morning; will you forgive me ?” 

Her mother stooped over and kissed her, 
and told her that she hoped she would try 
to be grateful for her many mercies in 
future. 

“ I have thought a great many times to¬ 
day of that little hymn you taught me, 
mother; may I say it to you now 7” 

With her mother’s consent Anna th»-n 
repeated, in a slow, clear manner— 

“ Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see! 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? 
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11 Not more than others I deserve, 

Yet God has given me more 

For I have food while others starve, 

Or beg from door to door. 

“ How many children in the street 
Half naked I behold! 

While I am clothed from head to feet, 

And covered from the cold. 

u While some poor creatures scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head, 

I have a home wherein to dwell 
And rest upon my bed. 

“ While others early learn to swear, 

Aud curse and lie and steal, 

Lord, I am taught thy name to fear, 

And do thy holy will. 

44 Are these thy favours, day by day, 

To me above the rest ? 

Then let me love thee more than they, 
And try to serve thee best.” 

4 ‘Did you leant that wlieu you were a 
little girl, mother ?” 

“Yes, when I was quite a little girl, and 
I often think of it now I am a woman, par¬ 
ticularly those two lines— 

4 Not more than others I deserve, 

Yet God has given me more.* 

“ But it is time to say ‘good night,* and 
I hope my little daughter will remember 
her faults in her prayers, and ask for 
strength to overcome them.” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Whenever I see a boy cmelly beating a 
horse or donkey, or throwing stones at a 
dog or cat, I say to myself, That boy is 
likely to grow up a bad man. When Nero, 
the wicked king, was a little boy, ho was 
cruel to dogs, aud pulled off the wings of 
flies, and tormented them in many sad 
ways. Did he grow up to be a hind man? 
Sad to tell, he murdered his mother ! Boys 
and girls, let me warn you not to be cruel 
to animals. Uncle John. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 

At an old rectory in one of England’s 
most beautiful counties, resides this friendly 
group. A large dog, called Wallace, was 
the first to take his place on that hearth¬ 
rug, some four years ago ; and it might be 
supposed that he would be rather jealous 
of an intruder, especially as he is a great 
pet with his master’s family. When first 
the little guinea-pig arrived, Wallace cer¬ 
tainly did look with some suspicion upon 
it, and, considering it as vermin, thought 
it was his duty to seize the poor little 
piggy and shake the life out of it. So he 
pricked his ears, and looked very fierce at 
the small stranger; but his mistress told 
him this little piggy was a pet , and he must 
not touch it; and she stroked the little 
guinea pig, and laid it down in front of the 
big dog. So from that time Wallace has 
never attempted to hurt or molest little 
“ Sugar-plum ” (that is piggy’s nameV He 
lets it run all round him, and nibble his 
long^ tail, and his soft ears, and would on 
no account injure the little creature which 
trusts him ; for Wallace is as noble and 
generous, as he is big and beautiful. That 
frisky little dog, in the foreground of our 
picture, whose name is “Trotty,” has also 
been taught to be kind to little “Sugar¬ 
plum,” and is very fond of playing with it, 
patting piggy’s face for fun; while it jumps 
at Trotty in return, and then they frisk 
round the room together. But it is beau¬ 
tiful to see how gentle tne dog is with his 
small playmate, and h. y careful he is not 
to hurt it. 

You see, dear children, how true it is, 
that “kindness begets kindness.” All 
these animals have been well treated them¬ 
selves, and taught to be kind to one an¬ 
other : they live together like a happy 
family. And if animals, such as these, 
which are by nature so opposed to each 
other, can be trained thus to live together 
in peace and love, how much more should 
little brothers and sisters “dwell together 
in unity,” and be “kindly affectioned ono 
towards another.” 

But we must give a few more words to 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Crosses of Childhood; or, Alice 

and her Friends. By Mrs. Wallee. 
Crown 8vo., doth. Illustrated, is. 

Contents—A Mother’s Lesson; or. The 
Teaching of Scripture — Little Alice's 
Cross; or, The Lost Darling—A Day at 
the Parsonage—Alice and Margaret—Mr. 
Rutherford’s Children — Tom Willis and 
his Broken Leg—School Hours; or, The 
Sewing Lesson — The Two Sisters — The 
Fever in the Village—The First Sufferer— 
Light through the Cloud—Conclusion. 

Joseph Selden, the Cripple; 
or, an Angel in our Home. Illus¬ 
trated, doth, 6d. 

Contents—A Peep into John Selden's 
Home—Joey the Cripple—His Patience 


little €t Sugar-plum,” who, though least, is 
by no means last in his mistress’s favour. 
When that little piggy first arrived at its 
present home, it was as shy and timid as a 
wild creature ; ran away from every one, 
and trembled all over when it was caught. 
But constant kindness has made it quite 
tame: it has no fear now, but answers to 
its name like a cat, follows its mistress 
about the house, and stands upon its little 
hind legs to shake her dress with its teeth, 
when it wants to be noticed ; non is it ever 
so happy as when nestled in her lap. 
‘‘Sugar-plum” is very fond of sugar, and 
knows as well as any little boy or girl could 
the cupboard where its dainty sweet is kept, 
scampering across the room at full speed, 
and uttering a joyous cry when any one 
opens that cupboard door. 

If any of my young friends have a little pet 
of their own, a dog, kitten, rabbit, or bird, 
let me tell them to be kind and gentle with 
it, never to tease it, and it will soon be¬ 
come sociable, and attached to them, and 
will return their love fourfold. 

M. A.W. 


and Endurance—A Comfort to his Mo¬ 
ther— Timely Aid — Joey a Cripple for Life 
—Is carried to the Beach—A Lady Visitor 
— Promise of a Bible — Book-markers— The 
Happy Transformation—Joey does what be 
can for Missions—Is made a Blessing. 

Philip Markham’s Two Lessons. 

By the Author of “ Dick and his Donkey.” 
Crown 8vo.. Illustrated, 6d. 

Contents—John Markham leaves Fnglaiwl 
Advice to his Son—Bad news from the Weal 
Indies—The Markhams are brought low—D m 
O ld Home has to be left—Philip becomes a 
Gentleman's Servant—A Circus at Knowsley— 
Philip loses his Master’s watch—His ww eiH 
visit home—Never too late to mend. 
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THE IMAGE OF HIS FATHER. 

Merry, mischief-loving Harry, 

Close your laughing eyes, I pray 1 
To your morning nap I leave you— 

There ; 1 can no longer stay. 

Harry lies in seeming slumber, 

Till mamma has closed the door, 

Then his bright blue eyes he opens 
Wider than they were before. 

All around the room he gazes, 

Looking here and looking there, 

Till he sees his cap and kerchief 
Lying near him on a chair. 

Then his father’s bust ho watches 
With a twinkle in his eye, 

While his happy face is lighted 
With a sunny smile, and sly. 

Now, papa, I ’ll come and dress you! 

Oh, how very cold you’ve grown ! 

Let me tie my nice warm kerchief 
Round your poor hard neck of stone. 

What a pretty sand-glass near you ! 

May 1 take it to my bed ? 

If you think that I shall break it, 

Please, papa, to nod your head. 

Suddenly mamma appearetli, 

Looking round with strange surprise ; 

“ Bless him ! Image of his father /” 

With a joyous laugh she cries. 

And that night, when sportive Harr}', 

In his chamber soundly slept, 

There to kneel beside his pillow, 

Softly that fond mother crept; 

There to pray that as her darling 
Bore his parent’s image here, 

He might grow into the likeness 
Of his heavenly Father dear. 

“ Mould him to Thy lovely image 
Through his fleeting life,” she cried, 

So, awaking in Thy likeness, 

Shall my child be satisfied.” 

Josephine* 


OBEY YOUR PAREHTS. 

There was once a little girl who had a 
kind papa and mamma, and a very plea¬ 
sant home. She lived in the country, in a 
pretty house, standing in a park, and her 
papa bought her a pretty little white pony, 
that she might ride through all the lanes, 
and enjoy herself very much; for her papa 
was very fond of his little daughter, and 
was always thinking of some new way of 
giving her pleasure. Now, don’t you think 
this little girl ought to have been very 
good, in return for all her papa did for 
her ? I know you will say yes, but I am 
sorry to say such was not always the case. 
This little girl had one sad fault, which 
caused her a great deal of pam: she was 
wilful and disobedient, and I will tell you 
what happened to her through that. At the 
side of the park, not far from the house, 
there was a wide stream of water, and al¬ 
though Mabel was allowed to go out by 
herself sometimes, she was always desired 
not to go near this water. Well, one day 
while she was gathering wild flowers, she 
thought she would just go to the edige of 
the stream, and get some flowers that she 
knew grew there, so she looked round to 
see that nobody was in the way, and then 
went. At first she Was very careful where 
she stepped, for the bank was steep; but 
presently the pretty flowers took all her 
attention, and, making a false step, her foot 
slipped, and she fell into the water. Was 
not that dreadful ? Well, the current carried 
her down the stream a long way, and there 
is no doubt she would have been drowned, 
had not her papa been riding along that 
way, and heard the screams. He managed 
to get her out of the water, and she was 
carried home and put to bed, but it was a 
very long time before she was quite well 
again. Let us hope that it was a lesson to 
her, and that she afterwards learned to do 
what her papa and mamma wished. C. B. 


Children obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right. 
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FAITH REWARDED. 

I knew a widow very poor, 

Who four small children had ; 

The oldest was but six years old— - 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 
To feed her children four; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labour she would leave her home— 

For children must be fed ; 

And glad was she when she could buy 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

One day, when snow was falling fast, 

And piercing was the air, 

1 thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 

Ere long I reached their cheerless nome, 
’Twas searched by every breeze : 

When going in, the oldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy— 

He never raised his head ; 

But still went on, and said—“ Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 

I waited till the child had done, 

Still listening as he prayed; 

And when he rose I asked him why 
The Lord’s Prayer he had said ? 

“ Our Father,” thus the prayer begins, 
Which makes me think that He, 

As we have got no father here, 

Would our kind father be. 

“ And then you know the prayer, thus, too. 
Asks God for bread each day ; 

So in the comer, then, I went, 

And that’s what made me pray.” 

I quickly left that wretched room, 

And went with fleeting feet; 

And very soon was back again, 

With food enough to eat. 


“ I thought God heard me,” said the boy ; 

I answered with a nod : 

I could not speak, but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God. 


MARGARET; OR, THE DAISY. 

Little Margaret Ingram was the only 
daughter of a clergyman, but she had seven 
or eight brothers, one of whom, named 
Egbert, was only a few months older, and 
was her favourite companion. Little Egbert, 
once hearing that Margaret meant daisy, 
determined always to call her by that name. 
When Egbert was older, he thought how 
well Margaret deserved to be called after 
that sweet flower. Frequently one or more 
of her brothers came hurriedly into the 
room, and perhaps overthrew some of her 
things, and spoiled them, yet she always 
looked bright and cheerful, never seeming 
to mind. Sometimes they spoke hastily 
and crossly to her, and though a tear might 
come in her eye when they did so, yet 
almost directly she looked up again brightly, 
and smiled or spoke kindly, even as the 
daisy looks upwards as lovely as ever, just 
after it has been trampled upon. And as 
the daisy blows nearly all the year round, 
when other flowers are dead or dying, so 
was little Margaret cheerful in sickness, 
kind and sympathizing in sorrow, and bright 
under disappointments. Sometimes her 
father, who was constantly busy, told her 
to do things for him immediately; so she 
had to leave her book or her work, which 
perhaps got spoiled in her absence by her 
brothers, who were all very fond of her, 
yet often careless and rough; but Margaret 
never looked cross, ’or even sorrowful for 
more than an instant. Cannot other chil¬ 
dren try and imitate little Margaret In¬ 
gram, and deserve the name of little Daisy 
as well as she did. W. 


Thv word have I hid in my heart that I 
might not sin against Thee.—Ps. cxix. 11. 
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THE TWO HEAPS. 

I fancy I see two large heaps in the world. 
One is a heap of kind actions, and the other 
a heap of unkind ones. 

They are both very, very great; and 
every day, every hour, every minute, each 
of them grows still larger. 

I am afraid, from all I see, the heap of 
unkindness is larger by far than the heap 
of kindness; but if we do all in our power 
to swell the kind heap much bigger, we 
shall leave the unkind heap just as it is. 

When I see a little girl eating her cake 
faster, because she hears her brother patter¬ 
ing down stairs to ask for a piece, and, by 
the time he is able to reach her, she has 
only the tiniest bit left to offer him, then I 
know the bad heap has grown higher. 

Johnny went on an errand for a lady the 
other day. He went much farther than he 
was obliged. When he could not get what 
he wanted at one shop, he went to another, 
and another, until he got just what be 
knew the lady would like. When he re¬ 
turned, she gave him some nice ripe cher¬ 
ries in a paper. Johnny thanked her; he 
turned from the door, and looked at the 
cherries: such beauties they were. Did he 
eat them? no, only one. “Poor Nelly 
shall have them all,” he said; “she is so 
ill, and scarcely eats any thing. Oh, she 
will be so pleased ;” and he hastened home. 
I need not tell you which heap grew bigger 
then. 

A poor woman was sitting by the table 
in a small room; her head was leaning 
on her hand, and it was full of pain. Four 
noisy little children were round her ; they 
were very cross, and poor Mrs. Bates (that 
was her name) thought to herself, “ Oh, I 
wish Mary would mind these children for 
me, while I try to get a little sleep. ,, 

Mary was the eldest; and presently she 
came down stairs, but she was dressed up 
very smartly, ready to go out. 

“ Where are you going, Mary ?” said her 
mother. 

“ Nowhere in particular,” replied Mary, 
and hastened out of doors, without ever 
looking at her mother. 


Poor Mm. Bates, her head racked with 
pain, set herself to pacify the cross chil¬ 
dren, and make them neat and tidy. 

Mary, thoughtless, unkind Mary, little 
knew how much she was doing every day 
to swell the heap of unkindness. 

A. F. Page. 


DOING GOOD. 

“ Mother, I wish that I knew how 
To do some good to-day; 

For * every ono should do some good,' 

I’ve heard my father say. 

‘ * And, mother, I have often tried, 

But, then, I am so small; 

And though I try, I never can 
Do any good at all.” 

“ Yes, Henry, you can do much good : 
When you are kind and mild, 

And love to do what you are told, 

You aro a useful child. 

“ I *11 tell you when you did some good : 
The day that I was ill, 

You did not play or make a noise. 

But kept the baby stiff. 

“You took your little picture-book, 

And taught him all you could, 

And showed him pretty playthings, too ; 
Now that was doing good.” 


WORK AND PRAY. 

Work while you can, 

Pray while you may; 

Ever rest on Christ, 

In all you do or say, 

Would you escape God’s frown 
At the dread judgment day. 

I wish you God’s good Spirit from above. 

To shed within your heart his holy love. 

Rom. v. 4. 
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THE LITTLE WOODXAH AND HIS DOG 
CJESAE. 

(Continued from page 171.) 

WHKwJWilliam was forty years old, or 
more, be was sitting at bis door one fine 
evening in summer, with bis wife and chil¬ 
dren around him, and bis youngest daugh¬ 
ter was reading a chapter from the old 
Bible which had belonged to his grand¬ 
mother, when six very miserable-looking 
men came from the way of the forest. They 
were very pale, and seemed to be worn 
with disease and famine. On their shoul¬ 
ders they carried old leathern bags, which 
seemed to have nothing in them. They 
had neither shoes nor stockings; and their 
ragged and tattered garments hardly hung 
upon their backs. They came up and stood 
before the paling of William’s garden, and. 
humbly asked for a morsel of bread. 

“ We are poor miserable men,” they said, 
“and have been many days without any 
other food, than such wild nuts and fruits 
as we could pick up in the forest; and for 
several nights past we have had no rest, 
through our fear of the wolves.” 

“I ought to pity you,” said William, 
“for when I was a little boy I passed a 
whole day, and part of a night, alone in 
that forest, and should have been eaten up 
by one of those dreadful creatures, had not 
my faithful dog, whose grave is in this 
garden, fought for me, and saved me.” 

While William spoke, the men looked at 
each other. 

“ But you seem weary and hungry,” said j 
William; “ sit down on the grass, and we 
will quickly bring you something to eat.” 

So William’s wife ran into the house, 
and prepared a large mess of broth, into 
which she broke some brown bread, and 
gave it to one of her sons to set before the 
men. 

The poor half-starved and ragged strangers 
received the broth with thankfulness, and 
drank it greedily; after which they arose, 
and, bowing low before William, they 
asked him if he would allow them to lodge 
for that night with his goats. “ For,” said 


they, “we have had no place of safety to 
repose in for many nights, and are so spent 
and worn out with watching against the 
wolves, that we are like men at the point 
of death.” 

“I have,” said William, “a little barn, 
in which I keep hay for my goats; you are 
welcome to sleep in it, and we will supply 
you with blankets to cover you. So sit 
down, and be at ease.” 

The men were exceedingly thankful; and 
William opening his gate to them, they 
came into his garden, and, sitting down 
round him upon the green turf, he entered 
into discourse with them, while his wife 
and children went about their work. 

“And whence,” said William, “do you 
come? and where do you propose to go to¬ 
morrow ? You seem to have made a long 
journey, and to be in a very forlorn condi¬ 
tion ; some of you also appear to be in bad 
health, and look like meu who have suf¬ 
fered much.” 

“Sir,” answered one of the men, who 
seemed to be the eldest, “we were wood¬ 
men, living in the forest, about three days’ 
journey from this place; but some years 
ago, falling under the displeasure of the 
king, our hut was burnt, all our things 
were taken from us, and we ourselves were 
cast into prison, where we lay many years 
in a loathsome dungeon, so that our health 
was utterly destroyed; and when we were 
set at liberty we were unable to work, and, 
having no friends, we have wandered over 
since from place to place, suffering all ima¬ 
ginable hardships, and being often many 
days without food.” 

“I fear,” answered William, “that you 
committed some crime, by which you of¬ 
fended the king.” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered the oldest of the 
men, “we were guilty of deer-stealing. 
We will not deceive you. We would now 
live honestly, and lead better lives; but in 
our own neighbourhood no one will look 
upon us, and we cannot raise money to buy 
even a single hatchet to cut wood, other¬ 
wise we would follow our old trade, and 
endeavour to maintain ourselves; though 
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WILLIAM HELPING HIS BROTHERS TO BUILD A HUT. 
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WILLIAM HELPING HIS BROTHERS TO BUTLD A HUT. 
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indeed we are now so feeble that we could 
do but little. ” 

“ But,” said William, whose heart began 
to feel pity for these poor men, and to be 
drawn strongly towards them, “have you 
no relatives in your own country? Are 
you all of one family ?” 

“We have no other relatives,” answered 
the old man; “but we are all brothers— 
children of the same parents. Our father 
was a wood-cutter: his name was Roger 
Hardfoot.” 

“And had you not a little brother? 
asked William, getting up and coming close 
to them. 

The men looked at each other like per¬ 
sons in a great terror, and knew not what 
to answer. 

“ I am that little brother,” said William. 
“ God preserved me from death, and 
brought me to this house, where I found 
my grandmother still living, and a parent 
she was indeed to me; and here I have 
lived in peace and abundance ever since. 
Be not afraid, my brothers; I freely for¬ 
give you, as God, I hope,* will forgive me. 
You have done me no harm ; and now Pro¬ 
vidence has brought you hither, 1 will as¬ 
sist and comfort you. You shall suffer 
want no more,” 

William’s brethren could not answer 
him,—but they fell at his feet, shedding 
tears of repentance; for God had touched 
their hearts in their prison, and had made 
them sensible of tbe great and horrible sin¬ 
fulness of their lives. 

William tried to raise them, but they 
would not be lifted up till they had re¬ 
ceived his pardon. “We never have pro¬ 
spered since we left you, our little brother, 
in the wood,” they said. “ Our lives have, 
from that day, been filled with trouble, 
though they were for years afterwards spent 
in riot, confusion, and sin.” 

William at length persuaded them to 
rise, and to feel assured that he freely for¬ 
gave them, earnestly begging them to apply 
to God for forgiveness through his beloved 
Son. 

The poor men were comforted by Wil¬ 


liam’s kindness; but whenever they looked 
at him, and remembered how they had 
treated him, they were filled again and again 
with shame and sorrow. 

The next day William and his sons began 
to build a hut, close by his own cottage for 
his brothers; and his brothers gave all the 
assistance in their power to the work. 

When the hut was finished, William pro¬ 
vided them with mattresses to sleep on, 
and sheepskins to cover them. He gave 
each of them a knife, a spoon, a wooden 
stool, a pewter plate, and a horn drinking- 
cup. He gave them, also, a deal table, and 
several other little articles of household 
goods; while his wife and daughters sup¬ 
plied them with coarse clothing of their own 
spinning. 

William was so kind also as to bestow 
upon each of them a hatchet, which ena¬ 
bled them to maintain themselves by wood¬ 
cutting, without being a heavy burden upon 
their brother, although he constantly sup¬ 
plied them with many little comforts from 
his own house. 

But what was better than supplying 
their bodily wants, he took unwearied 
pains to lead their souls to God. He read 
to them every evening out of their grand¬ 
mother’s Bible; and it is believed that they 
did not hear the word of God read in vain: 
for they became very humble, daily la¬ 
menting their sins, and died at last in hopes 
of being forgiven for their Saviour’s sake. 

William and his wife lived many years 
after the death of his six elder brothers, 
and had the pleasure of seeing their chil¬ 
dren’s children growing up in the fear of 
God. 

And now, my dear children, I would 
have you learn from this story to make 
God your friend: for such as be blessed of 
Him shall inherit the earth ; while they that 
be cursed of Him shall be cut off. (Psalm 
xxxviL 22). 

If our readers refer to page 191, 
they will find that a complete edition of 
the “Little Woodman ” may now be had 
in a very attractive form. 
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FOB THE END OF THE TEAK. 

This year is just going away ; 

The moments are finishing fast; 

My heart, have you nothing to say 
Concerning the time that is past ? 

Now, while in my chamber alone. 

Where God will be present to hear, 

I’ll try to remember and own, 

The faults 1 ’ve committed this year. 

0 Lord, I’m ashamed to confess 
How often 1 ’ve broken Thy day; 

Perhaps I have thought of my dress, 

Or wasted my moments in play : 

And when the good minister tried 
To make little children attend, 

I was thinking of something beside, 

Or wishing the sermon would end. 

How often I rose from my bed, 

And did not remember my prayer; 

Or, if a few words I have said, 

My thoughts have been elsewhere. 

111-temper, and passion, and pride, 

Have grieved my dear parents and Thee, 

And seldom I've heartily tried, 

Obedient and gentle to be. 

But, Lord, Thou already hast known 
Much more of my folly than I; 

There is not a fault I can own. 

Too little for God to descry. 

Yet hear me, and help me to feel 
How wicked and weak I must be ; 

And let me not try to conceal 
The least of my follies from Thee. 

This year is just going away; 

The moments are finishing fast; 

Look down in Thy mercy, I pray, 

To pardon the time that is past; 

And as soon as another begins, 

So help me to walk in Thy fear, 

That I may not with follies and sins, 
Disfigure and waste a New Year. 


A Catalogue of Illustrated Books, for 
School Libraries, Ac., may be had by forward¬ 
ing a Postage-stamp to S. W. Partridge, 9 
Paternoster Bow, London, E.C. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If out young readers will kindly ask Twelve of 
their friends to take in the Children’s Friend 
for the next twelve months, we shall be glad to 
send them a neat Canvassing Card, adapted for 
the insertion of twelve names. We wish to 
commence the new year with a largely increased 
circulation. Address to the Editors, 9 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London, E.C. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The Little Woodman and his 

Dog Caesar. By Mrs. Sherwood. With Thir¬ 
teen Engravings. Parlour Editions , printed in 
Large Type , on Toned Paper, price Is. 6 d ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 5d. 

*** This beautiful Edition of the interesting narrative 
which, during the past few months, has appeared in the 
Children’s Friend, will, we doubt not, be made a Christ¬ 
mas Present, or New Year’s Gift, in many families. 

With 320 Engravings. 

Children’s Friend for 1864. Thi9 

Yearly Volume may be had with cover printed 
in colours, price Is. 6d. ; cloth, plain, 2s. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The previous Volumes— 1861 to 1863 —may 
still be had, in three sorts of binding, as above. 

With 75 Engravings. 

Our Dumb Companions; or Con- 

versations of a Father and his Children about 
Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated, cloth, 5s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 5d. 

%* This is a very valuable and handsome Gift-book. 

A flew Book for the Young . 

Family Walking Sticks ; or Prose 

Portraits of My Relations. By George Mocrid»e 
(Old Humphrey). Cloth, Illustrated, Is. 6 d. 

With 8 Engravings. 

Giants; and How to Fight Them. 

By Dr. Newton. New Edition. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Cloth, Price If. 

With 6 Engravings. 

The Childen’s Party; or, a Day at 

Upland. By Cousin Helen. Cloth, Price If. 

•** This is an excellent book for family reading during 
Christinas. 
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THE NOBLE ARM Y OF M ARTYRS PRAISE 
THEE. 

Before the Saviour’s face they stand. 

In robes of saintly white ; 

Among the crowns of heaven are none 
Like theirs—so dazzling bright. 

Of varied age, and race, and clime, 

One vast, triumphant throng ; 

With palms in hand, they loudest sing 
The everlasting song. 

O’er waves of flame, and seas of blood, 

By hurrying tempests driven ; 

Through howling blast and raging storm, 

They stemmed the tide to heaven. 

One walked beside them on the waves, 

And strong to save was He ; 

Or never had their frail barks lived 
In such a frightful sea. 

Through blinding mist, and billowy spray, 
They saw the Saviour’s form, 

And smiled to hear his cheering voico 
Above the blast and storm. 

8b o’er the dreadful flood they sailed, 

And ’mid the tempest sang, 

Till through the golden streets of heaven 
Their shout of triumph rang. 

Their “ warfare is accomplished ” now, 

Ended their toil and strife, 

They who were faithful unto death, 

Now wear the crown of life. 

And so, before the Saviour’s throne, 

Sublimest strains they raise ; 

He brought them home through fire and flood. 
And His must be the praise 1 

Josephine. 


EARLY PIETY. 

•‘Early piety,” says a great divine, “it is 
S® be. hoped will be eminent piety. He 
lObadiah) that feared God from liis youth, 
feared him greatly.” 


JESSIE'S PENNY. 

How rich little Jessie felt when her father 
called her to him, one Saturday evening, 
and put into her hand the first penny she 
had ever possessed. Jessie’s father was a 
poor man, and had not often a penny to 
spare; but he loved to give his little daughter 
pleasure, and as he had earned a trifle more 
that day than usual, he was glad to see her 
blue eyes sparkle with delight at his gift. 
Jessie could hardly sleep that night for 
thinking of her treasure, and of how she 
was to spend it She dreamed of going to 
every shop in the town, and of buying gaily 
dressed dolls, and toys of all kinds, besides 
quantities of fruit and candy ; and sbe was 
quite disappointed the next morning to re¬ 
member that Sunday had come, and that 
another day must pass before she could 
spend her penny. The disappointment 
lasted so long that she went to Sunday 
school that afternoon wicla a clouded face, 
very different from her usual happy expres¬ 
sion. Her teacher, who dearly loved Jessie, 
noticed the shade upon the little face up¬ 
raised to Iter’s, but asked no questions, 
hoping that the interest in the afternoon’s 
engagements would soon banish the dis¬ 
contented look. 

After hearing the hymns and Scripture 
lessons, which the children had prepared 
for her, 8he said, “Now, my dear girls, I 
am going to talk to you awhile, this after¬ 
noon, about Missionaries—good men, who 
often give up their happy English homes, 
and quiet life, to go to all parts of the 
world, on purpose to tell the heathen of 
Jesus Christ, who, you all know, came 
into our world, and lived, and died, to save 
every one, even little children, and poor 
black people, who do not know God.” 

The class was soon deeply interested in 
what their kind teacher told them about the 
Missionaries, and how hard they worked 
for the good of the heathen. The time for 
f closing school had nearly come, when she 
said, “Dear children, you cam all do some¬ 
thing for Christ, who has done so much for 
you, and something also for those who are 
| in distant lands, and do not know the 
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Saviour. You cannot, it is true, go over 
the great sea and teach them yourselves, 
but you can, by your prayers and your 
pence, help others to go. You know the 
Missionaries have to be supported, and 
Bibles and other good books have to be 
bought, and nothing can be done without 
money. So, my dear little girls, instead of 
spending your money on sweets, or other 
things which are soon gone, why not deny 
yourselves, and save your pennies and half¬ 
pence, towards helping to send a good man 
to teach the heathen V As the teacher 
concluded, she glanced at Jessie, and saw 
that her cheeks were crimson with sup¬ 
pressed feeling, and that evidently a great 
struggle was going on in her mind. Just, 
however, as the bell sounded for the closing 
of the school, she laid a gentle hand on her 
teacher’s arm, and pressing something into 
her hand, whispered, “ Take it, teacher; 
my first penny.” There was a tear on the 
child’s cheek as she spoke, that showed how 
great for her the trial had been ; and a 
tear, too, shone in the kind teacher’s eye, 
as she took the treasured penny, and mur¬ 
mured, “God bless you, my dear child.” 
But there was real happiness in Jessie’s 
heart—a joy that can come only from the 
exercise of self-denial. Dear children, do 
likewise, and God will bless you, and make 
^ou a s happy as little Jessie, who gave to 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 

Two little children, blithe and gay, 

Pressed to their mother's side one day; 

Looked in her face with eyes of blue, 

Begging “ a story street and true." 

Fondly she stroked their golden hair, 

Kissing each forehead smooth and fair ; 

And this is the true, sweet tale she told, 

Of a spotless lamb in the Saviour's fold. 

Allison Miller was mild and fair, 

A lovely tint had her wavy hair ; 

Her eyes were of softest brown—and bright 
They beamed and flashed with the soul's sweet 
light; 


The bloom on her cheek would come and go 
At the cry of joy, or the wail of woe ; 

Light was her step as the graceful fawn’s, 
Playfully bounding o’er dewy lawns ; 

And her gentle voice with its music clear, 

Like rain in summer refreshed the ear. 

And Allison Miller possessed a mind 
Well stored with knowledge of varied kind, 

For books were to her a world of light, 

Wherein she would wander from morn to night, 
Plucking the flowerets fresh and rare, 

That bloomed in the fields of learning fair. 

So*, Allison Miller seemed formed to live 
In all sweet pleasure this world can give ; 
Endowed with talent and winning grace 
To love and be loved Life’s longest space, 
Stealing all hearts with the magic sweet, 

That charmeth where kindness and beauty 
meet. 

But Allison Miller was called to die. 

Oh, it seemed hard—and none knew why 1 
None but the Sovereign Lord, who still 
Descends to the garden of earth at will, 
Tending his flowers with gentlest care— 
Gathering blossoms here and there— 

Leaving sometimes the full-blown rose 

For the bursting bud from its stem that grows. 

In Allison’s bosom was fluttering fear, 

And tossing, and trembling, as Death drew 
near; 

But billows must fall and tempests cease, 

And winds may not whisper when Christ speaks 
peace ; 

For she opened her heart to her Lord who 
died, 

And prayed Him to enter, and none beside ! 
And He came with his matchless love and 
might, 

Putting all terror and doubt to flight— 
Whispering sweetly of sin forgiven, 

Filling her soul with Himself and heaven. ’ 
Then from those fading lips so young, 

Joyfully, Hallelujahs rung! 

Washed in the Saviour’s precious blood, 
Fearless she soared from the fearful flood. 

To the shining ranks of the saved above— 

To the light of his presence, whose name is 
Love. 

So Allison sleeps ’neath the soft green sward, 
One of the blessed who 44 die in the Lord !” 
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Tiny Snowdrop, pare and white, 
Glittering in the morning light; 
Peeping up, so brave and bold, 
Laughing at the winter’s cold; 
Always glad, fair thing, are wo 
Thy dear fragile form to see, 

And thy pretty drooping head 
Gracing thus our garden bed ; 

All the more, meek winter’s child, 
Now the winds blow bleak and wild, 
And each garden shrub is hid 
Under a snow pyramid. 
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The Snowdrop (continued . 

We must love thee, pretty one, 

Visiting us thus alone : 

Teaching us, in darkest days, 

Still to live in joy and praise ; 

Though not timorous and weak, 

Yet be modest, lowly, meek ; 

Whispering, though danger near, 

Not to murmur, nor to fear ; 

But, when summer joys depart, 

Still to keep a liappy heart ; 

Though alone the path be trod, 

Live to purity and God. S. W. P. 

THE THTHTDEB-STOBM. 

Some time ago, two boys, in a village near 
York, were sent out to a field about half a 
mile’s distance from home. Whilst they 
were there, a dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning came on, and, being in this lonely 
situation, they were greatly afraid, think¬ 
ing the great day of judgment was come. 
One of them said, “What shall we do? 
shall we never see our dear mother again V 9 
the other replied, “ Let us run to the cow¬ 
house, and there pray to Almighty God; 
it may bo He will save us.” Here then 
Were these little fellows on their knees, 
pouring out their souls to their heavenly 
Father, whilst the loud thimder shook the 
frail cow-house at every clap, and the vivid 
lightning darted through its shattered sides. 
Though they had been regularly taught to 
say the Lord’s prayer, they never before 
entered so fully into the meauing of that 
expression “Deliver us from evil.” The 
storm soon abated, and they returned in 
safety to their tender mother, who, when 
they related what had happened, com¬ 
mended their conduct, and told them to let 
their requests at all times be known unto 
God, by prayer and thanksgiving. One of 
the boys is now a Sunday-school teacher. 

THE RAINY DAY; OB, EMILY’S FAITH. 

“ Emily, wherefore to church away, 

With a large umbrella this sultry day?” 

The little girl, with a strauge surprise, 

Widely opened her mild blue eyes. 


Looked in her pastor’s face, and said, 

11 Will not the Collect for rain be read] 

Are we not going to church to pray 
To God for a gracious rain to-day?” 

Sadly the worthy pastor smiled, 

And blessed the faith of the guileless child. 
Sadly he smiled, for a thought of grief 
Stole o’er his heart at his unbelief, 

And the prayer that he sent to his Lord above 
Was, Oh for such truthful faith and love! 

Within the walls of their ancient fane, 

The worshippers knelt; and they prayed for 
rain. 

No breath through the open windows there, 
Stirrred leaf or veil as they bowed in prayer, 
And the cloudless heaven it seemed to say, 
Vainly we supplicate rain to-day. 

Now from the oaken pulpit old, 

A tale of Elijah’s faith was told ; 

But the pastor paused, for a sudden breeze 
Woke the still landscape, and rocked the trees. 
Swung the old casements to and fro. 

Fluttered the leaves of the books below; 

And the peal of the distant thunder roared: 
Surely there’s nothing too hard for the Lord. 

Again he told of the little cloud, 

Shading the heavens in darkening shroud. 

The bright sky faded the while he spoke; 
Nearer and nearer the thunder broke, 

And strangely welcome the gladdening rain, 
Pattered and clattered on roof and pane. 

The blessing given, the service o’er, 

A waiting crowd throngs the old church door. 
Tears are in Emily’s eyes of blue: 

Vainly she strives for a passage through. 

Soon does the pastor her grief allay. 

He takes her hand, and they make him way. 
ne tells of her faith to the standers-by, 

Her large umbrella he holds on high. 

With modest curtsey and gentle air 
She begs him its friendly shelter share. 

And proudly happy she leads away 
Her pastor homewards that rainy day. 

a 
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SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 

Little Bessie had got a present of a new 
book, and she eagerly opened it to look at 
the first picture. It was the picture of a 
boy sitting by the side of a stream, and 
throwing seeds into the water. 

“I wonder what this picture is about,” 
said she ; “ why does the boy throw seeds 
into the water V’ 

Oh, I know,” said her brother Edward, 
who had been looking at the book, ‘‘ he is 
sowing the seeds of water-lilies.” 

“But how small the seeds look,” said 
Bessie. “It seems strange to think that 
large plants should grow from such little 
things.” 

“You are sowing just such tiny seeds 
every day, Bessie ; and they will come up 
large strong plants after awhile,” said her 
father. 

“ Oh no, father; I have not planted any 
seeds for a long time.” 

“ I have seen my daughter sow a number 
of seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father 
smiled, and said, “Yes, I have watched 
you planting flowers, and trees, and weeds, 
to-day!” 

“Now I know that you are joking, for I 
would not plants ugly weeds.” 

“ I shall have to tell you what I mean. 
When you laid aside that interesting book, 
and attended to what your brother wished 
done, you were sowing seeds of kindness 
and love. When you broke the dish that 
you knew your mother valued, and came 
instantly and told her, you were sowing 
seeds of truth. When you took the cup of 
cold water to the poor woman at the gate, 
you were sowing seeds of mercy. These 
are all beautiful flowers, Bessie, and will 
grow up brightly and sweetly, if you water 
them well by a constant repetition of these 
acts. But, more than all, I hope that my 
little girl has been planting the great tree 
of ‘love to God,' aDd that she will tend 
and watch it, and allow it to grow and 
spread, until its branches reach the skies, 
and meet before his throne.” 

“ And the weeds, father T 9 


“When you were impatient while baby 
was cross, you sowed the seeds of ill-temper. 
When you spoke crossly to Robert, you 
planted anger. When you waited some 
time after your mother called you, you 
sowed disobedience and selfishness. These 
are all noxious weeds. Pull them up by 
the root, my child. Do not suffer them 
to grow in your garden, or they will com* 
pletely overrun it.” 


THE GIANT. 

And so you would like to be great, 

A conqueror, too, did you say ! 

Well, if you will listen a while, 

I think I can show you the way. 

There’s a giant about in the world, 

That a great deal of mischief can do, 

But, strong as he is, 1 have hopes 
That he will surrender to you. 

If you live but to love and to serve, 

You will conquer this giant 1 know ; 

You may vanquish him even to-day, 
For self is the name of your foe. 

J. Fyvie. 


OBEDIENCE TO MOTHERS. 

A dutiful and affectionate son having lost 
his mother, said to one of his friends, “ I 
do not believe that any body who knows me, 
will charge me with having neglected my 
duty to my mother; but, since her death, 
I have recollected with sorrow many little 
instances in which, I think, I might have 
shewn her still more respect and attention.” 
We fear that duty to mothers is by many 
young people strangely and unaccountably 
neglected: we hope, therefore, that the 
above example will be profitable to some of 
our young readers. 
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THE SLAVE'S APPEAL. 

Happy littel English childer, 

Far across do salt sea wave, 

Dis my picture dat I send you, 

Cos dey say you lub de slave ; 

I was laughin’ when they took me, 

So dey make one seem so glad, 

But sometime de big tears trickle, 

And my heart feel very sad. 

For do war so dreflel rages, 

And do angry white men fight; 

Oh, dem hate and kill each oder, 

From de early mom till night; 

But de Lord so strong and mighty, 

Him de everlastin’ King, 

He so wise, dat out ob ebil 
Good to darkeys He can bring. 

Oh, Him hear de poor slave Bobbin’, 

See him tears fall thick and fast, 

Toilin’ in de hot plantation, 

Till de sultry day be past, 

Tinkiog ob his wife and childer, 

Ana de baby, full of glee, 

Tousan’ miles beyon’ do ribber, 

Whom he nebber more may see. 

Happy littel English childer! 

Driber’s whip you nebber felt! 

You in homes so gay and gladiome, 

. For poor slaves your heart should melt; 
Oh, send message to our raas’rs, 

, Right across de salt sea wave ; 

Pray dem for the lub of Jesus, 

Break de chains from off de slave. 

J. E. S. 


ICY SELF-WILL. 

A pious child, who had been trained in the 
ways of religion by a parent, kind, but 
judiciously firm, when dying, affectionately 
thanked her beloved mother for all her 
tenuer care and kindness; but added, “ I 
thank you most of all for having subdued 
my self-will.” 


I’LL NEVER HURT XT LITTLE DOG! 

I ’ll never hurt my little dog, 

But stroke and pat his head ; 

I like to see him wag his tail— 

I like to see him fed. 

Poor little thing, how very good, 

And very useful, too; 

For do you know that he will mind 
What he is bid to do. 

Then I will never hurt my dog, 

Nor ever give him pain ; 

But I will always treat him kind. 

And he will love again. 

A faithful friend he ever is, 

Nor e'er forsakes his trust; 

0, then, for all the care he takes, 

I ’ll love my dog—I must. 

Infant School Magazine. 


THE BEGGAR. 

Whilst a young lady was playing in her 
father’s garden, a poor old man came to 
her to request some broken bread. She 
ran into the kitchen, and collected all the 
scraps she could find, and gave them to 
him. Having been told by the servants 
that it was useless to give scraps to beggars, 
as they always either sold them or threw 
them aw r ay, she followed him to see what 
he did with her bounty. What was her 
surprise when she saw the old man fall on 
his icnees, and, with his hat set before him, 
eat, or, rather, devour its contents, at the 
same time offering up the praises of a 
thankful heart for the scanty morsel he 
was receiving. Dear children ought to 
think of the poor and miserable, whilst they 
are enjoying every comfort. They ought 
to copy the example of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, who “weut about doing good,” that 
they may one day hear Him say, “ for as 
much as ye did it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
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WHAT A CHILD MAT DO. 

A little boy in London, who attended a 
Sabbath school, having occasion every 
Lord’s-day to go through a certain court, 
observed a shop open for the sale of goods. 
Shocked at such a profanation, he considered 
whether it was possible for him to do any 
thing to prevent it. He determined to 
leave a tract on the “ Lord’s-day, ” as he 
passed the shop in the course of the week. 
He did so; and on the following Sabbath 
observed that the shop was shut up. Sur¬ 
prised at this, he stopped, and considered 
whether it would be the effect of the tract 
lie had left. He ventured to knock gently 
at the door, when a woman within, thinking 
it was a customer, answered aloud, “ You 
cannot have any thing, toe don't sell on the 
Sunday .” Encouraged by what he had 
heard, the little boy still begged for ad¬ 
mittance ; when the woman, recollecting 
his voice, said, “Come in, my dear little 
fellow : it was you that left the tract here 
against Sabbath breaking; and it alarmed 
me so, that I did not dare to keep my shop 
open any longer, and I am determined 
never to do so again while I live.” 


THE PBAYING SISTER. 

A Sunday scholar being asked if she ever 
prayed aloud with her sisters, answered, 
“ No; but I pray for them.” 

“ And for what do you pray 1” 

“That they may have new hearts.” 

“A very good prayer indeed! and you 
pray for your parents ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ What do you ask for them ?” 

“That they may have an interest in 
Christ.” 

If every child were to pray in sincerity 
for the same blessings, what a picture of 
love and harmony would be exhibited in 
many families, where a far different scene 
is presented, from the disobedience of chil¬ 
dren to parents. 


HYMN FOB THE NEW TEAR. 

Our life is a book, 

And each day is a page, 

In which wc are writing 
From birth to old age. 

Ere infants can speak 
They to passion give way, 

And folly and vanity 
Chequer eacli day. 

In childhood and youth 
How we squander our time; 

And when we grow up, 

What a record of crime. 

We leave that undone 
We're commanded to do, 

But what we’re forbidden 
Wc gladly pursue. 

Oh! children, remember 
Your sin in God’s sight, 

In this book, day by day, 

All your actions you write. 

Shall each page tell of nothing 
But folly and sin? 

Will you not a new course 
In this “New Year” begin? 

Your sins, cares, and sorrows, , 

On Jesus, now cast; 

With his blood He will cancel 
The sins of the past. 

Come to Him—ask in faith, 

His graco He will give ; 

Determine, henceforth, 

In His service to live. 

J. Stroud. 

Be not cast down by Trifles.— If a 
spider breaks his thread twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it again. Make 
up your minds to do a thing, and you will 
do it. Fear not, if troubles come upon 
ou ; keep up your spirit, though the day 
e a dark one. 

Troubles never stop for ever ; 

The darkest day will pass away. 
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Amos iii. 4, 5, 6. 
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HIEROGLYPHICAL READINGS. No. LIV, 


Passover 


Jesus went up to Jerusalem, and found in the temple those that sold 


. sitting: 

\l 

And when he had 


made a scourge of small cords, he drove them out of the 


and poured out the changers 


and overthrew the 


John ii 13, 14, 15. 
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A WHOLE BAT TO BO NOTHING. 

“If I only could have a whole day to do 
nothing—no work and no lessons—only 
play all day, I should be happy,” said little 
Bessie. 

“To-day shall be yours,” said her mo¬ 
ther. “ You may play as mucli as you 
please; and 1 wifi not give you any work, 
no matter how much you may want it.” 

Bessie laughed at the idea of wishing for 
work, and ran out to play. She was swing¬ 
ing on the gate, when the children passed 
to school, and they all envied her for having 
no lessons. When they were gone, she 
climbed up into the cherry-tree, and picked 
a lapfull for pies; but when she carried 
them in, her mother said, “That is work. 
Bessie! Don’t you remember you criea 
yesterday because I wished you to pick 
cherries for the pudding? You may take 
them away. 

“No work to-day, you know!” and the 
little girl went away, rather out of humour. 
She got her doll, and played with it a 
while, but was soon tired. She tried all 
other toys, but they didn’t seem to please 
her any better. She came back, and 
watched her mother, who was shelling peas. 

“Mayn’t I help you, mother?’ she 
asked. 

“ No, Bessie; this isn’t play.” 

Bessie went out into the garden again, 
and leaned over the fence, watching the 
ducks and geese in the pond. Soon she 
heard her mother was setting the table 
for dinner. Bessie longed to help. Then 
her father came back from his work, and 
they all sat down to dinner. Bessie was 
cpiite cheerful during the meal; but when 
it was over, and her father away, she 
said wearily, “Mother, you don’t know 
how tired I am of doing nothing! If you 
would only let me wind your cotton, or put 
your workbox in order, or even sew at that 
tiresome patchwork, I would be so glad!” 

“I can’t, little daughter, because I said 
I would not give you work to-day. But 
you may find some for yourself, if you 
can.’ 

So Bessie hunted up a pile of old stock¬ 


ings, and began to mend them, for she 
could dam very neatly. Her face grew 
brighter, and presently she said, “ Mother, 
why do people get tired of play?” 

“Because God did not mean us to be 
idle. His command is, ‘Six days sh&lt 
thou labour.* He has given all of us work 
to do, and has made us so that unless we 
do just the very work that he gave us, we 
can’t be happy.” 

“He has bard work who has nothing 
to do.” 


CONTENTMENT. 

As a poor pious man was sitting by his 
little fire, one cold evening, with his wife 
and children, he said to them, “I have 
been thinking a great deal to-day about 
that part of the Scripture ‘ The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.’ How 
wonderful it is, that we who are so sinful, 
unworthy, and helpless, should be more 
favoured than He was !” 

“It is wonderful, indeed, father,” said 
the eldest girl; “for though our house be 
mean, and our victuals scanty, compared 
with the houses and way of living of great 
folks, yet it seems that Jesus Christ was 
not so well provided for as we are.” 

“ I am very glad to hear you speak in 
that way, Sarah,” said the wife. “ How 
happy we all are in our little dwelling this 
cold night. As soon as we wish, we have 
beds to rest ourselves upon ; there, sharp 
and piercing as the frost is, and bleak and 
stormy as the winds blow, we shall be com¬ 
fortable and warm, and yet the Son of Man, 
as your father has just told us, had nowhere 
to lay his head! O that this thought may 
make us thankful for our many mercies.” 


Disobedience Punished. — “I disobeyed 
my mother, and lost my eye.” So said 
little Sammy, who had once two bright 
blue eyes; but playing with a candle— 
which his mother had told him not to do¬ 
it fell on his eye and put it out for life! 
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WELCOME HOME TO PAPA. 

NEW NURSERY RHYMES.— No. 7. 

O, come, papa, come. 

We want you at home, 

For mamma is weary of being alone I 
And baby is poorly, 

And pines all the day, 

And Harry wants papa to help him to play. 

So come, papa, come, 

And brighten our home, 

Or mother and children will raise a sad moan. 

Rap, rap at the door, 

Our hopes to restore; 

Come in, dear papa, come and leave ns no more ! 
There, stir up the fire, 

Look cheerful and bright, 

For mother and children are full of delight. 

O how happy is home, 

Now father has come ! 

Both mother and children do like him at home! 

M.B. 


THE NEW BOLL. 

NEW NURSERY RHYMES. —No. 8. 

“ Here is a pretty dolly, see, 

That kind aunt Jane has sent to me! 

A lovely dolly, quite a prize ! 

Look, mother, I can shut her eyes! 

And aunt has sent the doll a store 
Of clothes, but she shall have some more; 
I think I’ve all that I shall need 
To make her very smart indeed. 

There's money in my money-box 
More than a pound; I ’ll get some frocks, 
Blue shoes, a jacket, and a cape, 

And a new bonnet of pink crape. 

I think my doll will be the best 
Of any doll in England drest; 

Is n’t she pretty, dear mamma? 

I long to show her to papa.” 

“ I do not wonder at your joy, 

It is indeed a lovely toy, 

And will afford you, I dare say, 

Many an hour of pleasant play. 

I’m glad, my pet, it pleases you, 

And dolly would be happy too, 

If she could know and understand 
All the good things at her command. 

A doll receiving so much care,' 

With so many nice things to wear. 

Is better off by far my dear, 

Than many little children fiear. 

But, doll, no gratitude can know, 

No pleasure at your gifts can show, 

And if her clothes grew thin and old, 
Dolly would never heed the cold. 

While the poor children, oh how glad 
They’d be to feel so warmly clad! 

For bitter pains they must endure, 

From cold and damp we must be sure.” 

u Mamma, I think it would be folly. 

To spend so much upon a dolly, 

While little children that we know, 

For want of clothes are suffering so. 
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Kate Smith, whose father died last year, 
She's very badly off I fear; 

And little sickly Harry Jones, 

His feet are almost on the stones. 
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So, dearest mother, if you please, 

111 spend my money upon these; 

And for my doll. I’ll be content 
With the nice clothes my aunt has sent," 
E. S. H. B. 
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BABBY, THE DOG OF ST. BEBHABD. 

’Mono the objects worth recording, 
Which the traveller may discern, 

As he paces the Museum 

Of the ancient town of Berne, 

Stands an old dog, looking life-like, 

By the taxidermist’s art, 

Round his neck a flask and collar, 

And his lips are wide apart, 

As in act to wake the echoes 

Of the mountains that look down, , 
From their white and flashing summits, 
On the ancient Switzer town. 

At his feet there lies a placard, 

Where the traveller may read, 

“This is wise and noble Barry, 

Of the famed St. Bernard breed.” 

In the Hospice of St. Bernard, 

Perched upon the Alpine height, 
When the avalanche’s thunder 

Sends a shudder through the night. 

When without the storm is sweeping 
O’er the snow-wastes wide and drear, 
Round the bright warm fire of pine-logs 
Often shall the traveller hear 

Of the noble deeds of Barry, 

In the storms of long ago ; 

How he rescued forty trav’llers 
From a dread death in the snow. 

But the wond’rous deed of Barry, 

Which my pen shall now recall, 

Is of how he found and succour’d 
Little Fritz of Oberthal. 

Gathering flowers oh the mountain, 
Fritz had wandered from the way, 
And the snow fell fast and thickly 
When the twilight closed the day. 

Drowned were all his cries and wailings’ 
In the rushing tempest’s roar, 

And he dropped benumbed and weary 
On the glacier of Belsore. 


When the valley lay in shadow 
Fritz’s father searched the plain, 
Climbed the mountain side and shouted 
For his darling boy in vain. 

When the night sank on the mountains, 
Fritz’s father mourned and said, 
“Woe is me ! my little darling 
’Mong the snow is lost and dead f * 

When the vesper-bell was ringing, 

Barry left the convent door, 

Through the tempest and the darkness 
To the glacier of Belsore. 

Straight and swiftly as an arrow 
Down the mountain side he sped, 

And amid the whirling snow-drifts 
Found the boy nigh frozen dead. 

From his sleep be quickly woke him, 
Licked his face and fingers cold. 
Seized him by the little jacket, 

With a strong and gentle hold. 

To the Hospice of St. Bernard, 

Up the dark and dangerous tTack, 
Bore the poor boy, unresisting. 

Swift and safely on his back. 

Lovingly the inmates tended 
All night long the rescued boy. 

Ye may judge that on the morrow 
Through the valley there was joy. 

Ye may judge the happy father 
O’er his darling bent in prayer. 
Thanks and praise to God returning 
For his providential care ! 


CHHDBEH IK THE WOOD. 

I am going to tell you about two little 
boyB, of five and nine, and their little 
Bister, of seven. They live in Australia, 
which, you know, is a very large island, a 
long way off. They are not very rich 
people, for their father is a carpenter; 
and bo these children often have to go 
errands for their mother, to help her. One 
day she sent them, as she often did, to 
gather broom. You know that beautiful 
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plant, with its bright yellow flowers; and I 
am sure you will think that was a very nice 
employment. So they went as their mother 
told them; and soon they came to some 
beautiful bushes, some of which they picked, 
and then they went on to find some more. 
At last they got amongst bushes, and, after 
wandering some way, they thought they 
would go home. But, poor little things, 
how terrified they must have been when 
they could not find a path to take them 
home. Besides this, the sun was getting 
down very low, and it would soon be dark. 

They were all very tired too, especially 
poor Uttle Frank, who was the youngest. 
His elder brother knelt down by his side, 
took him on his back, and carried him a 
little way. They went on, trying to find 
their way home, although it was quite dark. 
But it was of no use; they were quite lost 
in the wood, and only kept scrambling ove* 
bushes in the dark night. 

And what were the parents doing all this 
time ? When it became dark they began to 
be very much frightened, for they had been 
expecting them for a long time. At last, 
as they did not come, the father said he 
could not wait any longer, but he must go 
and look for his children. So he went, to¬ 
gether with a great many friends and neigh- 
boms, who felt for the poor unhappy father. 
The mother had to be left at home; and 
oh, how solitary and wretched she must 
have felt without her little ones. I wonder 
whether she asked God to send her children 
back again? Well, search was made for 
days and nights; but nowhere could the 
wanderers be found. In the mean time, 
the children wandered up and down the 
wood: they could not find anything to eat: 
no berries, nor fruit of any kind. They 
once found a little spring of water, of which 
they drank. At last, they became so weak 
and ill, that the eldest boy could not carry 
his little brother any longer, for, on trying, 
he fell down flat on his face. Poor Frank 
got so cold, too, that he began to cry. His 
sister could not bear to see him cry, and so 
she took off her own frock, and wrapt her 
little brother in it, and went cold herself. 


Oh, what a kind, good sister was that! I 
wish all my little friends would remember 
this, when they don’t feel inclined to lend 
their toys and books to their brothers and 
sisters. Then they laid down in a row on 
some broom, and fell fast asleep, notwith¬ 
standing the cold and hunger they felt. 
Days passed, and they could not be found; 
so their father got some black people, who 
were accustomed to find lost persons, and 
these set to work to discover the bodies. 

After a great deal of searching, nine days 
after they were lost, and when they had al¬ 
most given the children up as dead, to the 
father’s great delight, he came upon the three 
little figures fast asleep, the little Frank in the 
middle, wrapt in his sister’s frock. And what 
was the joy of the father when, to his happy 
surprise, he found his children alive ! The 
eldest boy w*as, oh, so thin and pale, and so 
ill was he, that, when he awoke, he could 
not say any more but, “Father.” Little 
Jane was also almost dead with cold, and 
she just said, in a very low voice, “ Cold, 
cold.” Frank was able to say, in his joy at 
meeting his dear parent again, “Father, 
why didn’t you come for us sooner? we 
were eooeying for you.” The children were 
carried home, and gradually recovered ; and 
I hope, by this time, they are .able to rwfc 
about again, quite well and happy. Thisis 
a very pretty story, although so very sad ; 
don’t you think so? Will you remember, 
dear children, who it is that takes care of 
you day and night ? It is God, the kind 
and good God, who loves you. Then thank 
Him for his goodness to you, and love Him 
for it, and something more —show that you 
love Him, by doing what-He tells you. And 
do you know one thing which He tells you 
to do ? “Love one another.” Oh, that was 
what little Jane remembered to do, although 
so cold and hungry. Try, dear little friends, 
to remember it too. 

“ The gentle child that tries to please, 

That hates to quarrel, fret, or tease, 

That would not say an angry word. 

That child is pleasing to the Lord.” 

Eveline. 
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THE CROCUS 


Cheerless is the garden still, 
For the days are short and chill. 
Sullen frowns the gloomy day, 
Slowly pass the hours away ; 

All night long the driving rain 
Patters on the window-pane: 
And the year, but young as yet, 
All is drear}*, cold, and wet. 

Yet the crocus heaveth up, 

From the earth, her golden cup, 
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Yet the crocus beavcth up, 
From the earth, her golden cup, 
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Like a nugget carved about, 

Till a chalice form came out 
What cares she for sleet or snow, 

Gloom above and wet below ? 

She 'mid all doth laugli and sing, 

Sunny daughter of the spring. 

Blossom, fair one; bless our eyes 
With thy grace and golden dyes ; 

Woo us, with thy cheery smile, 

From our earth-born cares awhile ; 

Fill our hearts with thoughts of spring ; 
Teach us, too, to shine and sing. 

He who formed that shape divine, 

Clothed thee with that dress of thine, 

He it was whose love and care 
Placed me in earth’s garden fair, 

That I might His laws obey, 

Serve him all ray little day, 

Still expand each budding sense 
To heaven’s hallowed influence, 

And, with all the powers I own, 

Live to Him, my God, alone. S. W. P. 


SPEND YOUR TIME WELL. 

Spend your time in nothing which you 
know must be repented of. Spend it in 
nothing on which you might not pray for 
the blessing of God. Spend it in nothing 
which you could not review with a quiet 
conscience on your dying bed. Spend it in 
nothing which you might not safely and 
properly be found doing, if death should 
surprise you in the act. 

A HYMN TOR CHILDREN. 

11 Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast ordained strength.” 

Father, unto Thee we raise 
Simple streams of earnest praise— 

Praise for blessings freely given, 

Health, and strength, and hope of heaven. 
Hear, oh Father, hear our strain, 

Bless our youthful hearts again. 


May we strive to look to Thee; 

Make us what we ought to be; 

Cleanse us from the sin of youth; 

Grant the spirit of Thy truth; 

Lead us in the narrow way; 

To Thyself, oh Lord, wo pray. 

Father, high in heaven above. 

Thou wilt smile in sweetest love 
Even on a child who prays, 

Asking Thee to guide its ways; 

Father, bless us now we pray, 

Guide us in the narrow way. 

Darlington. J. P* H. 


WHAT I LOVE BEST. 

I love the blue sky, 

Where pretty birds fly, 

And morning’s bright beauty as well; 
1 love the fresh air, 

That blows without care, 

And many more things I could telL 

I love the warm sun, 

And busy bee’s hum, 

And walks up the grassy green hills; 
I love the fair flowers, 

And sunshining showers, 

And water that comes from the rill. 

I love the tall trees 
That wave in the breeze, 

And daisies and butter-cups too; 

I love open day, 

And beautiful May, 

And all that light brings to my view. 

But something beside, 

Quite close to my side, 

More lovely and precious I call; 

’Tis darling Mamma, 

And dear good Papa, 

I love, and I love more than all. 

But oh! there is One 
More bright than the sun— 
More passing fair than the rest; 

'Tis Jesus, who shed 
His blood in my stead, 

Oh! should I not love Him the best? 
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LOST; 

OR, A DAY BEFORE ENTERING DR. GUTHRIE’8 RAGGED SCHOOL. 
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FOUND; 

OB, SIX MONTHS AFTER ENTERING DR. GUTHRIE’S RAGGED SCHOOL. 
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CHARLOTTE'S DOUBTS. 

CHAP. I. 

“Can we V 

“ We shall never get it,” cried three small 
voices at once—“we shall never get it.” 
Oh dear! And three little faces looked 
disconsolate at each other. 

These tliree faces belonged to Charlotte, 
Edward, and Minnie Shaw; and their own¬ 
ers were leaning over the nursery-table, 
gravely discussing some points of such in¬ 
terest, that little Corhey applied in vain to 
all three to have a game at horses, and baby 
cried lustily because he wanted to get pos¬ 
session of Lottie’s long curls, and drew no¬ 
body’s attention. Another long sigh from 
all three, and then nurse looked up, and 
said, half laughing, “Why, children, what 
dreadful thing is happening now ?” 

“ We shall never get it,” repeated Lottie. 

“ Get what, dear,” asked nurse. 

“ Why, the money ; but I will tell you, 
nurse. In Harris’s window there is such a 
beautiful magic-lantern, with a lamp and 
every thing, only you must not tell any¬ 
body ; and Edward, and Minnie, and I hav j 
made up our minds to save all our money 
and buy it; and it’s sueh a lot, it’s a 
whole—How much do you think, nurse ?— 
ten shillings; and I have only got two, and 
Ted has only got one, and Minnie has only 
got the silver threepence papa gave her.” 

“ Me got two big pennies,” broke in little 
Corney. 

“ And,” continued Charlotte, almost out 
of breath, afraid that Edward should tell 
first—“ and the dark evenings will be here 
directly, and we want it; and,” she added, 
“ we wi//have it too.” Lottie was some¬ 
what given to asserting things that she 
wished. 

“ Oh, won’t it be nice ?” cried Ted, as if 
he had it already : “won’t it be nice ; and 
won’t we frighten you, nurse; and won’t 
Corney stare; and won’t I make mamma 
let me ask Johnny in to see it V 

“You can’t make mamma; and you 
should’nt say so, Ted,” remarked Lottie re¬ 
provingly; “besides, we must have the 


money first. Oh dear ! I have great a mind 
to ask grandpapa, when he comes.” 

“ I should hope you know better, Miss 
Charlotte,” said nurse; “why don’t you 
ask your mamma to help 
' “ Because mamma said, if she gave us 
that rocking-horse, we must expect no more 
presents till Christmas. But I say, Ted, 
perhaps mamma would know some way; 
and there’s the bell; let us go and ask her.” 

“ Don’t go running off that figure, Mias 
Charlotte; let Jane do your hair, and Master 
Teddy’s too.” 

And sorely against their will, the three 
children were made tidy, before they could 
go down to dessert; and, while they are 
waiting, let me tell you something about 
them. 

Lottie was the eldest of the five children. 
Their father was a lawyer; and they bad 
lived in the town of Castle as long as Lottie 
could recollect; and Lottie thought that a 
long while, though she was only seven years 
old now. They had a nice house and gar¬ 
den, and a field; and Lottie and Ted had 
ponies, and pretty much all they wanted: 
not quite though, for you see they had just 
found something that they thought they 
must have. 

Lottie stands impatiently having her hair 
made tidy ; she looks as if she had a temper; 
and so she has, but she is learning to check 
it, and tries to be gentle and patient; and i 
even now, though she is twitching with im- I 
patience, she is trying to remember what 
mamma said about bearing little troubles I 
well. 

Ted is kind and open-hearted, though he I 
is what nurse calls rough and ready . | 

Poor Minnie is delicate, very small, and 
gentle, seldom making much noise, though, | 
I am bound to say, she can romp when she 
is with the others. Corney and baby are 
only pets, and the three elder ones are 
very proud of them, and teach them all 
sorts of things, good and bad. 

Now, you know enough about them to 
understand the story; and you will learn 
more of their characters by-and-by, and, I 
hope, like them as, much as I do. 
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Charlotte and Ted were soon deep in their 
story to their mamma and papa. Ted was 
secretly a little disappointed that mamma 
did n’t offer to help; and when Charlotte 
wound up with, ‘ i What can we do mamma ?” 
he listened rather anxiously for the reply, 
and left off eating his cake in his wonder at 
the answer when it did come. 

“Well, dear,” said their mamma, after a 
moment, “you know I said you could 
expect no more presents till Christmas, and 
I meant it. I want you to learn to be more 
careful of your toys, as well as of your 
money. Papa and I have so much to do 
with our’s, that we can’t spare aDy just now, 
but if you three bigger ones are careful, I 
do not see why you cannot save enough for 
your magic lantern, long before the dark 
nights; that is, of course, if Lottie likes 
to go without candy, and Ted can do for 
a month without toffy,” added mamma, 
smiling; “ but this time you must try by 
yourselves. I can only promise that if you 
get your lantern, papa and I will come into 
the nursery and see it; won’t we papa V 9 

“But mamma,” said Lottie, “Harris 
will sell it, if we wait a whole month, and 
then all our saving will be no good.” 

“Oh, you may be easy about that, dear,” 
answered her mamma, “ when you have 
the ten shillings I will undertake to find 
the magic lantern; that is, of course, if 
you are still in the same mind about it.” 

“Oh thank you, mamma dear, we are 
certain to be just the same; sha’n’t we 
Ted T 

Thereupon the two children set to work, 
to calculate upon their chance of securing 
ten shillings in four weeks, when they had 
sixpence a week each for play money, and 
three shillings and three pence to begin 
upon, which occupation lasted them until 
bedtime, though I am not altogether sure 
that they did not dream of a magic lantern, 
all over shillings. How it fared with them, 
another chapter must tell. 

Two or three days passed away, and the 
children talked of little but their intended 
savings. Somehow, when Ted calculated, 
he always made his pence come to shillings, 


which, though satisfactory for the time, 
was rather puzzling on graver consideration. 
Miss Neale, the governess, complained that 
Ted wrote “ mag ” twice in one day instead 
of “man,” and that Lottie persisted in 
thinking every word in two syllables be¬ 
ginning with “L” must be Lintern. The 
first Saturday came, and the pocket-money 
was duly hoarded with the rest, in the tray 
of Lottie’s work-box, and the children tried 
to think it looked a very great deal more in 
consequence. On Sunday, however, they 
were obliged at last to give up chinking 
and counting these sixpences, which, was 
some comfort to older and wiser heads. 
The afternoon was wet, and the three chil¬ 
dren petitioned their mamma for a Sunday 
story. “Just one nice loDg one,” Lottie 
said; and mamma, taking Minnie on her 
knee, and telling the others to draw their 
little chairs closer to her, promised them a 
story which should be really true, and, 
after a minute, began— 

“ I will call my story- 

(To be continued.) 


THE SPIDER. 

Little spider, ’tis not meet 
Thou should’st climb my grassy seat, 

Turn thy course another way, 

Nor o’er my spreading garments stray. 

Fragile creature, touch of mine 
Could end this little life of thine ; 

Shall I press thee to the earth, 

And check thy tiny insect mirth ? 

No, pass on ; to thee and me 
The churchyard sods alike are free; 

I seek the sun, and gentle breeze 
That whispers mid yon aspen trees. 

And He who makes all things His care, 

Of joys gives thee thy little share; 

Go, speed thy way among the grass ; 

Busy straggler, thou shalt pass. E. W. 
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For behold, the Lord commandeth, and he will smite the great 


with breaches 


for ye have turned judgment into gall, and the 


>' righteousness 


Amos vi. 11,12. 
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JAKE'S HEW DOLL. doll. “ Won’t it be nice when I have her, 

“Janey,” said her mamma, one bright mamma,” she said. “I shall make her 
winter’s morning, “your Aunt Alice has another frock, if you will cut it out for me 
sent you a sovereign. She is going away to from that piece of blue merino you gave 
India, you know, and she wishes her little me, and nurse says she has a bit of red 
niece to buy something that will make her cloth that will make her a cloak with a 
think, when she looks at it, of Aunt Alice, hood, and I shall keep her clothes in my 
who is gone. What would you like best to little tin box. O how I shall love Aunt 
buy, Janey ?” Alice when I see Elmira—I shall call her 

“I know, mamma—I know exactly the Elmira, mamma, it is such a pretty name, 
very thing I should like best,” cried Janey. The little girl in the story you read me 
“ What is it, my dear V 9 said Mrs. Ellis. yesterday was called Elmira.” Thus chat- 
“That doll, mamma—that beautiful, ting, they arrived at the shop, where a 
lovely doll, we saw in Mrs. Jones’ shop- crowd of gaily-dressed children were gathered 
window yesterday. She was so pretty, so round the window, admiring the playthings 
very pretty; she had golden curls and blue so invitingly arranged within ; and in the 
eyes; and her cheeks were like a rose, or centre was Elmira, most admired of all her 
the inside of those great shells Uncle compeers. The purchase was soon made, 
Thomas brought you from Ceylon. She and Janey lef£ the shop with her treasure 
had on a white frock and a blue sash, and in her arms. Mrs. Jones wished to wrap 
such a nice little wreath of blue flowers in it in paper, but Janey would take it herself 
her hair, and the tiniest blue shoes. May to show Lilia Burton. Was ever little girl 
I buy the doll, mamma? I know the price happier than Janey, as she bore Elmira 
of it is one pound, and that is tho same as a along. I fear Aunt Alice was quite for- 
sovereign, mamma, isn’t it ? and may I ask gotten in the first flush of her joy. Lilia 
nurse to take me with her at once to buy Burton lay on the couch in her mother’s 
it, for it may be gone if we do not go very dingy back parlour, as she had lain for many 
soon ?” a day. It had pleased God to afflict Mrs. 

Mr3. Ellis smiled at Janey’s eagerness. Burton’s little daughter very sadly. She 
“Certainly, you may have the doll, Janey, could not run about, and drink in health 

I if you wish it,” she said, “and I will go from the pure air; and she could not play 

! with you myself to buy it, for I must call like other children, she could not even 

j on Mrs. Burton this morning to ask how walk across the room. All Lilia did 

| Lilia is, and on our way there we can go to was to lie still there, and suffer and pray 

Mrs. Jones’ shop, so run and ask nurse to that strength might be given her to bear 
get you ready.” her lot in patience. Once Lilia had been ! 

“ Thank you, dear mamma,” said Janey, as healthy and strong, and full of mirth, as , 

with a kiss, and then skipped away to the Janey herself; but one day she fell down 

nursery, and soon reappeared in her little some stone steps, and hurt her back, and, 

velvet hat, with her ha:ids folded in the since that, she had been obliged to lie 

pretty white woollen mu ft’, that same kind where you see her now. Lilia’s mother had 

Aunt Alice had knitted for her last winter, to work very hard; and she could not buy 

when her fingers w u*e so covered with chil- her child nice toys and books to amuse her, 

blains; and Jane aud her mamma were as Mrs. Ellis could give Janey, and the few I 

quickly on their way to buy this wonderful playthings she had were very old and ! 

doll. Janey almost danced along, she felt broken. Poor little Lilia. Her face 

so very happy. The sun shone brilliantly, brightened very much as Janey showed I 

and the shops looked so tempting with their her the doll; and the two children played | 

display of Christmas treasures. All the with it for some time, Lilia on the sofa 

way Janey could talk of nothing but the being the mamma at home, and Janey being 1 
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the nurse, who took Elmira out to walk. 
Lilia had not looked so happy for many a 
day. 

When the time came for Janey to go, 
she could not help thinking how nice it 
would be for poor Lilia to have a doll too; 
and she could scarcely keep the tears from 
her eyes as she thought how she should feel 
in Lilia's place. She kissed Lilia very ten¬ 
derly, as she lifted Elmira from her arms, 
and then she felt Lilia’s cheek wet with 
tears. The little lonely girl could not help 
it, the sobs would rise as she thought of 
the pleasant time she had spent in playing 
with Elmira, and of the happiness such a 
toy would give her, and she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Janey stood very still, many conflicting 
thoughts were at work within her. She 
pictured herself, in her luxurious home, 
with her many beautiful toys; she thought 
of Lilia, poor and helpless and lonely, and 
she said to herself, “ Lilia shall keep the 
doll, if mamma will allow me to give it to 
her. 1 shall remember Aunt Alice just as 
well in seeing Lilia’s joy; but, yet, I do 
love Elmira.” Then Janey stooped down, 
after she had spoken to her mamma, and 
whispered in Lilia’s ear, “You may keep 
the doll, Lilia.” She could say no more, 
and hastily followed her mother to the 
door; but iu the wondrous look of joy, 
in the eyes of the afflicted child, Janey 
learned that “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


DON’T WAKE THE BABY. 

Baby sleeps, so we must tiernl 
Softly round her little bed, 

And be careful that our toys 
Do not fall, and make a noise. 

Play and talk, but whisper low, 
Mother wants to work, we know, 
That when father comes to tea 
All may neat and cheerful be. 
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THE PET LAMB. 

“ Brothers and sisters Lave I none” 
Said Charley Scott one day, 

“And oft when mother’s out at work, 
Alone at home I stay. 

Yet not alone—one faithful friend 
I have, the hours to cheer, 

And that is you, my snow-white lamb 1 
My kind companion dear ! 

And when from shopping in the town 

* I homeward come, I see 

You lightly bounding o’er the field 
To meet and welcome me. 

You are so gentle, your meek breast 
Was ne’er by anger stirred ; 

You never think an unkind thought, 
Nor speak a spiteful word. 

I’ve not a sixpence in the world, 

But what I speak is true ; 

Far rather I’d be mean and poor, 

Than rich, and part with you. 

Last Sunday, when I went to church, 

I heard the preacher say, 

That “ as a lamb to slaughter led,” 
They took our Lord away. 

And then I thought how yery kind 
And gentle He must be ; 

And dearer still it seemed to make 
My snow-white lamb to me. 

And so, when tempted to believe 
That mine’s a lonely lot, 

I turn for comfort to my lamb,” 

Said little Charley Scott 

Josephine. 


A WISH. 

Whene’er I die, my soul must go 
To endless joy or endless woe ; 

Oh ! may my sins be all forgiven, 
That I may live with God in heaven. 


ALONE IK THE DARK. 

“ Stay by me to-night, dear mamma,” said a 
child, 

“The rain rattles down, and the wind is so 
wild, 

I shut up my eyes, and I cover my head, 

And draw myself up in a heap in the bed ; 

And I think about robbers, and shiver with fear. 
Do stay by me, mother; it’s so dark up here.” 

“ 1 cannot, my darling ; and why should I stay ? 
You are never afraid to come up here by day ; 
You study and play in this same little room, 
And never have left it with fear or with gloom; 
Why, then, when you *re wrapt up so cozy and 
warm, 

Do you think about things that can do you no 
harm f* 

“0 mother! it’s light in the day-time, you 
know, 

And the sunshine then puts all the room in a 
glow; 

And up from the hall comes a murmur of sound, 
When Jenny and Kitty are running around; 
And though your voice, mother, I don’t always 
hoar, 

Yet it’s so light and cheerful, I know you etre 
there.” 

“ My dear little boy, I’m afraid you forget 
That God is near by, watching over my pet; 
Nor darkness, nor light, would be safe without 
One, 

Who sees us, and guards us, till life’s race is run. 
In the loneliest night He is close by your side, 
If you love Him, and trust Him, * the Lord will 
provide.’ 

You never need fear; but when feeble and faint, 
Then call upon God who will hear your com¬ 
plaint ; 

There’s no one to hurt you, when God is so nigh; 
His angels, to keep you, descend from the sky. 

The child gently put his soft hand in her own, 
And kissed the sweet face that so lovingly shone; 
41 You may put out the light, mother dear, when 
you please, 

If I feel afraid now, I will think that God me*.” 
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WAITING FOB JESUS TO PAS8 BT. 

Not long ago, a little boy was run over in 
the streets of New York, and seriously 
injured. He was carried to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, where, on examination, it was 
found that his leg had been badly crushed 
and broken by the accident. An operation 
was performed, and every care taken to 
sustain his strength, but the poor little 
fellow appeared to sink under his load of 
pain. One day, while lying in his cot, he 
groaned and cried very much, and aroused 
all the sympathies of a little girl who lay 
near him. 

She turned on her pillow, and tried to 
comfort him. *‘Little Willie,” she said, 
" is your pain so bad that you moan so ? 
why don’t you ask Jesus to take it away?” 

“I don’t know Jesus; who is he ?” said 
the child. 

“ Why, He is our Saviour, Willie; don’t 
you know Jesus ? When we suffer pain we 
tell Jesus, and He comes and takes it all 
away,” said the dear little girl, whose name 
was Sarah. 

u And will He oome to me, and take 
away my pain, Sarah?” asked the boy, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, Willie, I know He will, if you ask 
Him.” 

“But I am such a little fellow; don’t you 
think the Saviour may overlook me among 
so many here ?” 

“No, Willie, He cares for every little 
childand then Sarah told him her little 
story about Jesus, and ended by saying, 
“ He loves little children; and, when He 
lived on earth, He took them up in his arms, 
and blessed them.” 

“ Then I will hold up my little hand,” 
said Willie; “ and when the Saviour passes 
by, He will notice me!” 

The little trembling hand was raised, and 
be waited patiently for Jesus; but being 
weak and weary from suffering, he dropped 
asleep. 

How long he slept, none knew, for when 
the nurse went to his bedside, some time 
afterwards, little Willie was decal. The 
Saviour had passed by while he slept, and 


had taken him away from all pain and 
buffering. 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of stick is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

LOVE YOUR LITTLE BROTHER. 

I had a little friend. 

And every day he crept 

In sadness to his brother’s tomb, 

And laid him down and wept. 

And when I asked him why 
He mourned so long and sore, 

He answered through his tears, “ Because 
I did not love him more. 

Sometimes I was not kind, 

Or cross, or coldly spake. ”— 

And then he turned away, and sobbed 
As though his heart would break. 

Brothers and sisters are a gift 
Of mercy from the skies ; 

And may I always think of this 
Whene’er they meet my eyes. 


| HINDU KNIFE-GRINDER. 

On the next page you will see the picture 
of a Hindu knife-grinder. What a curious 
machine he has got for doing his work 1 
The tools that the Hindus use are often 
very simple and rude, but with these they 
produce great results. This is true of the 
cabinet-maker, the goldsmith, the black¬ 
smith, the mason, the spinner, and the 
weaver. So in agriculture, the plough is 
of the simplest kind, and is so light that 
the farmer may be seen carrying it on his 
shoulders to the field, driving a couple of 
bullocks before him that are to be yoked 
to it. It is probable that great changes will 
take place in the habits of the people of 
India, through the introduction of English 
tools and machinery. Will our young 
friends take a deep interest in helping to 
send the Gospel to India ? 
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Oh the Wind—what tricks he plays. 

In his wild and madcap ways! 

How lie waves the pond so still. 

Bolls the dust-cloud down the hill, 
Blows Jane’s cloak about her ears, 

Fills our little Kate with fears, 

Spins the weathercock about, 

Puts the poultry to the rout, 

Slams the open garden-doer, 

Lifts the carpet from the tloor, 

Whirls Tom’s cap all down the walk, 
Snaps the early tender stalk, 

Pulls out neighbour Jones’s light, 

Moans among the firs at night. 

Hurls the chimney-pots and tiles 
At the feet of Farmer Giles, 

Breaks the shrubs, uproots the trees:— 
Thus he loves to romp and tease. 

But his pranks we will not mind, 

Now that winter lies behind; 

On a sunny morn like this, 

Wind should scarcely be amiss. * 

Fetch our cloaks, and we will go 
Down where the primroses blow; 

Baby, too, shall with us come, 

And bring a pretty posy home. 

Here they are, so’sweet and pale, 
Snugly sheltered from the gale, 

Making, with their bright display, 

All the winter copse quite gay. 

John is searching iu the hollow. 
Shouting out for all to follow; 

But these are the tinest, these 
Nestling underneath the trees. 

There, 1 think we have enough; 

For the wind is cold ami rough, 

And the village clock's grave chime 
Tells ’tis almost dinner-time. 

So we leave the copse and lane 
For the bleak hill-side again, 

And return—a merry band— 

Each with posy in his hand. 

S. W. P. 


THE DANGERS OF IDLENES8. 

“ Come, Flora, it is time for our morning 
lessons,” said Miss Linden to her niece, a 
little girl of eleven years old. But Flora, 


who was comfortably seated on the sofa, 
with a story-book, only pouted, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Tiresome lessons ! How I hate 
them. • I wish I was in India again. I 
scarcely did any there.” Her aunt looked 
gravo ; but, after a moment’s thought, said 
kindly, “ Well, suppose I make a change 
in them this morning, and, instead of read¬ 
ing English history, you tell me exactly 
how you used to spend your day in Cal¬ 
cutta. Then, if you still wish it, you shall 
have a whole holiday.” Flora’s face bright¬ 
ened, and she brought her low chair to her 
aunt’s side. She was the ouly child of 
Miss Linden’s brother, and bad been born 
in India. Mrs. Linden’s health was very 
delicate, and her little girl had been chiefly 
left to the care of servants. Flora possessed 
a good disposition ; but excessive indul¬ 
gence, and total freedom from control, had 
not been without effects ; and when, owing 
to her pale looks and evident delicacy, Mrs. 
Linden at last consented to send her 
darling to England for education, Miss Lin¬ 
den found that the charge she had under¬ 
taken was no easy one. Yet, there was good 
to work upon, aud she possessed unbounded 
patience and forbearance, as well as love for 
her little niece. “ Now, my dear, I am all 
attention,” she said, cheerfully. ‘4 To begin 
with, I suppose you rose early.” 

“Yes,” said Flora; “and I went for a 
drive with mamma, if she were well enough. 
We came home to breakfast, and then I 
went to my ayah, who played with me, or 
told me stories, until mamma’s luncheon, 
and my dinner. After that, I went to sleep, 
until it was cool enough to go out with ayah 
in my palanquin. Then 1 had te^ went 
down to dessert, and papa played with me 
till bed-time. Sometimes I read to mamma 
a little ; but it tired her, so I generally did 
nothing but amuse myself all day.” 

“ Poor child, how I pity you,” exclaimed 
Miss Linden. 

“Ah, I thought you would, when you 
knew what a happy time I spent.” 

“ But you mistake me, Flora; my pity 
arose from a different cause. Can you now 
think of any thing useful or kind which you 
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did in the day ? Of course you were always 
quiet when your mamma was unwell; and 
you were never cross or impatient with your 
ayah .” Flora coloured, and hung her head, 
but did not answer; and Miss Linden con¬ 
tinued, “I suppose, with so much in¬ 
dulgence, and such a happy life, you were 
never out of temper, as you are here some¬ 
times?” 

“ O yes, I was, Aunt Alice, and much 
worse, for the heat often made me dread¬ 
fully cross.” 

“ And do you think, my dear, that you 
'would have grown up a wise and happy 
woman if you had always lived that way ? 
Are we sent into the world to be idle and 
useless all our lives V 

“No, aunt, I should think not,” said 
Flora, thoughtfully; “but 1 should have 
altered when I grew up.” 

“ How could you, my dear child, if you 
had never learnt any thing ? Can you say 
that verse, 

‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle folks to do.’ ” 

Flora repeated the hymn, and her aunt went 
on. “There is some good which even a 
little girl like you may do. Does your con¬ 
science tell you that you have done all you 
could in your life ?” 

“ I am afraid I have never done any,” 
replied«Flora, sorrowfully. “I am sure 
you would think I had been very naughty, 
as well as idle, Aunt Alioe, if you knew all; 
and now, trying to be good and learning 
lessons, is very hard sometimes.” 

“ Because idleness is your besetting sin. 
Whom should you ask to help you to over¬ 
come it, Flora V 

“AlmightyGod,” replied Flora, solemnly. 

“ And have you asked Him ?” 

“ I say my prayers always.” 

“ But have you asked Him especially to. 
help you not to be idle, and to overcome 
your temper ?” 

“No, Aunt Alice; I never thought it 
was wicked to be idle before; but I will 
ask Him, and try very hard. Let me do 
my lessons now, and you shall see how in¬ 
dustrious I will be.” 


“ I thought I could convince you, my 
dear child,” said Miss Linden, kissing her. 
“We have all duties to perform in this 
world, and we cannot be really happy while 
they are neglected.” 

And so Flora found it. Each day her 
lessons became more pleasant; and although 
her faults were hard to conquer, every vic¬ 
tory over herself was easier than the last. 
She now freely confesses that she had never 
experienced true happiness, until she had 
likewise discovered 

The dangers op Idleness. 

H. I. H. 


THE 8HBDCP-B0Y. 

With his basket on his shoulder, 

And his net-staff in his hands, 

By the rocky, sandy sea-shore, 

The light-hearted shrimp-boy stands. 

There is not a breeze to ruffle 
The bright water of the bay, 

Or to waft the stately vessels 
O’er the ocean’s pathless way. 

All along the shallow margin 
Will the busy shrimp-boy go, 

Pushing his broad net before him, 

As he wadeth to and fro. 

What although the wind of winter 
Bloweth cold across the sea ! 

What although the rain be falling! 
Very little careth he. 

But he dearly loves the summer, 

When the sea is warm and still; 

For he then knows that his basket 
He with ease can quickly fill. 

Though the skies are blue and sunny, 
Or though clouds are overhead, 

Still toil on, my happy shrimp boy, 
Winning noble, honest bread. 

Pray to Him to guard and guide you, 
Who hath numbered up the sand, 

And who holds the world of waters 
In the hollow of His hand. 

R. P. S. 
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love such a poor little miserable lad as him¬ 
self ; and as be realized it, the thoughts of 
his heavenly Father’s love and care, drew 
his mind away from his pain and heaviness, 
and he grew cheerful and happy. But my 
story is getting longer than I meant, so I 
must just tell you what is the state of our 
little friend now, and then you must run 
to tea. The lady brought a doctor one day 
to see little Tom, and he said that only one 
thing could cure him, and that one thing 
was sea air. Now, at Brighton, there is a 
home for such little children, but to go 
there, even for a month, would cost more 
than his poor mother can pay; for to live 
in that home at all, he must pay a good 
sum, and the journey will oost a great deal. 
So poor Mrs. Cherry is working hard, and 
denying herself every thing she can to send 
her boy away, and little Tom himself sits 
day by day longing for the beautiful sea, 
and daily having less hope of ever going, 
for they are so very poor.” 

Here the story came to a close, and Lottie, 
with tearful eyes, said, “ Oh, mamma, who 
is Tom ? do you really know him ?” 

“He is our charwoman’s little boy, 
Lottie.” 

44 And are you the lady f’ 

Then, as her mamma smiled, Lottie con¬ 
tinued, impetuously, “Oh, mamma, mamma, 
why don’t you send him to Brighton ? you 
have plenty of money. Do, ma.” 

“ Ah, Lottie, you forget I have live chil¬ 
dren of my own, who are always wanting, 
something. But now run to tea, and per¬ 
haps we may, some of us, think of some 
help for poor little Tom.” 

Ted and Minnie were soon deep in talk 
in the nursery, forgetful of Tom and Tom’s 
need; but Lottie sat thoughtfully by the 
window, thinking. Looking over towards 
the town, wondering which was Tom’s 
court, until a sudden, and, as she thought, 
a very disagreeable idea suggested itself. 
Why could she not give something for Tom ? 
Oh no, she answered; she thought directly, 
that all her money for the next month 
was promised, aud so Lottie tried to satisfy 
herself; but somehow, when she went to 


bed, unbidden came the thought of poor 
little Tom, put to bed by his mother, so 
helpless ! longing for the beautiful sea; 
ought she to help him? Lottie doubted 
for a long time, and at last fell asleep, and 
dreamt of Tom’s wan cheeks. 

After a day or two, Lottie forgot all about 
little Tom. Now it so happened that on 
the Friday following the Sunday we have 
spoken of, the children had a holiday, and 
their mamma gave them leave to go into 
the High Street with Jane. Of course the 
children’s first thought was of Harris’ shop, 
and thither they proceeded. Sure enough, 
high up in the window stood the much- 
longed-for magic lantern, and there the 
children stood gazing and wisliing so long, 
that at last Jane threatened to go on 
without them. After a time Lottie drew 
the others away, and they walked on a 
little out of heart to think that they had 
still more than two weeks to wait before 
they could hope for their coveted lantern. 
They had not gone much further when 
they saw a poor, thinly-clad woman coining 
slowly towards them. She seemed to know 
them, for she looked at them very hard. 
After a little hesitation she stopped, and 
said to the nursery-maid, 4 4 Are you Mrs. 
Shaw’s servant ?” 

44 Yes,” said Jane. 

44 Then will you tell your mistress that 
Mrs. Cherry’s little boy is worse, and is 
longing to see her ?” 

44 What, little Tom V 9 asked Lottie. 

44 Yes, Tom is his name, sure enough, 
little lady. Will you tell your mamma that 
little Tom is growing thinner and thinner, 
and weaker and weaker, miss, and his poor 
mother is pretty nigh out of all heart, for 
he can scarcely eat or drink any thing, and 
takes no sort of pleasure in any thing.” 

44 Do you know him V asked Lottie. 

44 Yes, miss, I do, the poor little patient 
lad ; he’s soon for a better world, but his 
poor mother is almost broken-hearted to 
think of losing him; he is her only one. 
But I must hurry back to see if I can help 
poor neighbour Cherry.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE 8T0BY OF THE “RESOLUTION.” 


A was a little Acorn 

That dropped into the ground, 

And grew into a stately oak, 

As year on year went round. 

Till one day came the woodmen, 

And felled the tall old tree, 

And sent it down to Plymouth town. 
That stands beside the sea. 

B was the skilful Builder 

Who to his shipwrights spoke— 

“ Build me a stout, strong vessel 
With the timbers of this oak.” 

With plank, and bolt, and girder. 
They built her strong and stout, 
And launched her into Plymouth Bay, 
With song and merry shout. 

(J was the noble Captain 

Who came and took command, 

His limbs were strong and stalwart, 
His face was weather*tanned. 

He knew the tides and currents, 

And dangers of the sea, 

For he had been a sailor bold 
For thrice three years and three. 

J) was the Dock in London 
To which the ship went round, 

And took on board her engines, 

Worth thrice three thousand pound. 
Fitted and finished to a nail, 

To Plymouth she sped back. 

And as she cleft the waves, she left 
A broad and snow-white track. 

E stands for Equinoctial gales, 

The fiercest winds that blow ; 

They drove the ship before them, 

Like a feathery Hake of snow'. 

Loud creaked her straining timbers, 
And sails and shrouds were rent; 
Still through the roar of waters 
She westward ever went. 

P was the Flag that flattered 
Upon her topmast high. 

Telling to every vessel 

That chanced to pass her by, 


“ This ship belongs to England, 

Whose flag, where’er it waves. 

Gives a refuge to the exiles, 

And freedom to the slaves ! 

0 was its Gun, whose thunder 
Woke not a thrill of fear, 

Spoke not of cruel battle, 

And carnage wild and drear; 

’Twas the minute-gun whose boom 
Cries unto sea and shore, 

“Come and help us, or we perish 
Amid the stormy roar!” 

H was the steady Helmsman, 

With ever-watchful eye, 

That ofttimes swept the ocean. 

Or gased into the sky. 

Though fog and cloudy darkness 
Might sun and stars conceal, 

He obeyed his captain's orders. 

And fearless grasped his wheel. 

I stands for big tall Icebergs, 

That drift about the sea ; 

Of all the dangers of the deep 
No greater one can be. 

Alas ! how many vessels 

That meet these mountains tall, 

Are wrecked against their glitt’ring sides. 
Or crushed beneath their fall! 

J for the Jacks, the sailors 
Who manned the gallant bark. 

To share its varying fortunes 
In daylight and in dark ; 

Who left their homes and firesides, 

And all they held most dear, 

To face the dangers numberless 
That landsmen never fear. 

X was the stout Kedge-anchor, 

The gallant ship dropped down, 

While lying in the river near 
The wharves of Plymouth town ; 

"Where she took on board her cargo, 
Provisions, coals, and stores. 

And fifty emigrants, who sought 
The far Canadian shores. 
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L is the welcome Lighthouse 
That sends across the night, 

Through mists and foaming waters, 

Its brilliant rays of light. 

*Tis precious to the seaman 
As gleam of sun or stars, 

For it tells of safe, snug havens, 

Of rocks, and shoals, and bars. 

M w&s the wealthy Merchant, 

Who spent his money free, 

To charter this good vessel, 

And send her o’er the sea. 

Eight early in the morning 
She sailed from Plymouth Bay, 

And ere the night, the English shores 
Long miles behind her lay. 

U is the wondrous Needle 
That ever points afar, 

To the north-pole’s trackless regions, 

And the steady Polar-star. 
r Tis useful as 'tis marv’llous, 

For, though so small it be, 

It can guide the largest vessel 
Across the trackless sea! 

0 is the boundless Ocean, 

Within whose billowy waves, 

How many human beings, 

Alas, have found their graves J 
But yet a day is coming, 

When the years of time have fled, 
When the deepest caves of ocean 
Shall render up their dead ! 

P was the Passenger who bid 
Farewell to England’s shore, 

And sailed to find another home, 

Beyond th’ Atlantic’s roar; 

Firmly resolved to spend his days 
In hard and honest toil. 

Until he clothed with golden crops 
The prairie’s untilled soil. 

Q was the Quadrant, through whose glass 
The captain looked each day, 

When neither mist nor blackness 
Upon the waters lay. 


He looked at the horixon, 

And at the sun looked he, 

And then he knew how far from land 
The vessel chanced to be. 

. R was the Rc*olui\on y 

The gallant vessel’s name ; 

And to the noble title' 

It justly proved its claim ; 

Through the winds that rent its canvas, 
Through the waves that swept its deck, 

It struggled well and safely reached 
The harbour of Quebec. 

S was the strong Steam-engine 
That made the good ship go. 

Though right against her onward course 
The blustering winds might blow. 

And as each piston rose and sank, 

Round went each paddle wheel, 

And, like a ploughshare, through the waves, 
Swept the swift vessel’s keel. 

T was the lofty Topmast 
The sailor climbed, to see 
The bluff Canadian headlands 
Uprising on the lee. 

He cried down to his messmates, 

WTiile he clung unto the mast, 

“ Thank heaven with a will, my lads, 

There is the land at last!” 

JJ was the glad Unloading, 

When the vessel reached the quay 
On which stood crowds of people, 

A motley sight to see ! 

Back-woodsmen from their log-built homes 
Trappers in garments quaint, 

And Indians with their bison-robss, 

And faces daubed with paint. 

V was a broad fair Valley 

Where, near Lake Huron’s shore, 

The emigrants set up their homes ; 

And as the days passed o’er, 

Their axes rang within the woods, 

They plied the plough and spade, 

And golden crops and teeming barns 
Their labour well repaid. 
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w was Will, the cabin-boy. 

Who often thought of home, 

Of his mother and his sisters dear, 

Across the ocean’s foam. 

He had a Bible in his chest, 

From which he read each day; 

It was his mother’s parting gift, 

When Willie came away. 

X was the eXelamation 
Of thanks to God above, 

Who through the voyage had watched them, 
With His protecting love. 

When they saw the broad St Lawrence, 

Each one fell on his knees, 

And the sweet sound of thankful prayer 
Went forth upon the breeze. 

Y was the Yacht the settlers built. 

On board of which they bore 
The produce of their farms to towns 
Along Lake Huron’s shore. 

And as it sailed from town to town, 

Across the waters blue, 

The Indian often by its side 
Would paddle his canoe. 


Z was the gentle Zephyr 
That bore the parting sigh. 

When dear friends took the farewell kiss, 

And said the last good-bye, 

When the good ship Resolution 
From Plymouth town set sail, 

To brave the dangers of the deep, 

The billow, and the gale. 

Notice. — T ie sale of the “ Children's Friend " 
in Numbers, fur the years 1861 and 1862, is 
discontinued. The Volumes {only) for those 
years can still be had. 

JCith 1000 Engravings. 

The Complete Edition of the Chil- 

dren’s Friend for the four years 1861 to 18C4 
may now be had, bound in one Volume, plain 
cloth, 6s. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6 d. 

The separate Volumes for 1861, 1862, 1863, 
and 1864 may be had. In coloured wrappers. 
Is. 6d.; plain cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d., each. 

In the Press. —“Talk with the Little Ones,” 
being one of the “Children's Friend Series" of 
books. With coloured cover. Trice Is. 
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GBANDPA S WATCH. 

Young Arthur sat 

Upon Grandpa’s knee, 

His bright eyes filled 
With surprise and glee. 

In Grandpa’s hand 
Was a thing of joy, 

A golden treasure, 

A fearlul toy! 

And Arthur’s face 
Had a flush of fear, 

When first it ticked 
In his childish ear. 

“Grandpapa! tell me,” 

With awe he cried, 

“Is there not something 
Alive inside I” 

Then Grandpa showed him 
Whence came the sound. 
And how the bright wheels 
.Moved round and round. 

44 But, Arthur,” he said, 

4 4 Ere my watch will go, 

I take this key 
And I wind it so. 

44 This I must do, 

Or no tick you’d hear, 

If I held it close 

To your listening car. 

44 And the wheels would stop, 
And my watch, you see, 
Would be no longer 
01 use to me. 

44 But, grandchild dear, 

You were never told 
How much you are like 
This watch of gold! 

44 You have in your hreast 
A beating heart, 

Which every moment 
Acts its part; 


44 God has wound it up, 

And He bids it go 
As many days 

As you’ll live below. 

44 If it stopped a moment, 

Your life so gay— 

And smiles so joyous— 

Would pass away. 

44 Then thank that God 
When you kneel in prayer, 

Who makes young Arthur 
His constant care. 

And pray when your life 
Upon earth is done. 

You may rest in the bosom 
Of Christ his Son.” 

Josephine. 


COME, LET US GO AND SEE THE LAMBS. 

Come, let us go and see the lambs ; 

This warm and sunny day, 

I think, must make them veiy glad, 

And full of fun and play. 

Ab, there you are, you pretty things ! 

Now, don’t you run away; 

I *m come on purpose, with mamma, 

To sec you this fine day. 

What pretty little heads you’ve got. 

And such good-natured eyes; 

And ruff of wool all ronnd your necks— 
How nicely curled it lies. 

Come hero, my little lambkin, come. 

And lick my hand—now do; 

How silly to be so afraid— 

Indeed, I won’t hurt you. 

Just put your hand upon its back. 

Ami feel liow nice and w arm : 

There, pretty lamb, you see I don’t 
Intend to do you harm. 

Infant School Magazine. 
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THE KIND BEAUS. 

A Jewish Missionary was once making 
inquiries in Russia about the method of 
catching bears in that country. His in- 
! formant told him that to entrap these for¬ 
midable and ravenous creatures, a pit was 
1 dug several feet deep, and, after covering 
| it over with turf, leaves, &c., some food was 
laced on the top. The bears, if tempted 
y the bait, easily fell into the snare, liut, 
he added, if four or five happen to get in 
i together, they all manage to get out again, 
j How is that ? asked the Missionary. They 
' form a sort of ladder, by stepping on each 
! others’ shoulders, and thus mako their 
escape. But how does the bottom 0116 get 
out f asked the Missionary. 

Ah ! these bears, though not possessing 
a mind and soul like God has endowed us 
with, yet can feel gratitude , and they won’t 
forget the one who has been the chief in¬ 
strument in procuring their liberty. Scam¬ 
pering off, they fetch a branch of a tree 
which they let down to their poor brother, 
enabling him speedily to join them in the 
freedom in which they rejoice. 

Do you not see a lesson to bo learnt from 
this ? Out of a pit of darkness and igno¬ 
rance we have been brought (in the first in¬ 
stance) by the instrumentality of Jews. 
From them we receive all wo hold most 
precious; our Saviour, our Bible, the blessed 
Gospel ; shall we not, ought we not to re¬ 
member those who are still in the darkness 
from which we have been delivered \ Let 
us love, and pray for, God’s chosen people, 
remembering who has said, “Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that 
love thee.” 


THE PRETTY BIRDS. 

The month of April has come again, when 
the beautiful birds aro busy building their 
pretty little homes. We hope that none 
of the readers of the “Children’s Friend” 
will ever be found amongst the thieves 
who rob the poor birds of their nests or 
eggs. 


CHRISTIAN PRAYER FROM A JEWISH 
CHILD. 

There are many schools on the continent 
which have been formed by the Government 
of the country, at which a great many 
Jewish children attend. At these schools 
they have often sound Christian instruction, 
so that these dear children are taught what 
they must do to be saved. In one of the 
schools the superintendant was one day 
•asking the children questions. He asked a 
little Jewish girl whether she could repeat 
any prayer which she would say before eat¬ 
ing her dinner or supper. 

Upon this, the child devoutly folded her 
hands (as you see in the picture), and, with¬ 
out any hesitation, said the prayer which 
is very commonly used amongst German 
Christians, “ Come, Lord Jesus, be Thou our 
fittest , and bless the gifts which Thou hast 
given to us.” 

This Jewish girl gives an example to 
Christian children. Do thy always ask 
God’s blessing on the meals of which they 
are about to partake ? 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN. 

What a sad picture is this ! Old men and 
maidens, young men and children, with 
downcast eyes and heavy hearts, are passing 
through the gates of that city. They are 
Jews, who are being driven out of the king¬ 
dom of Spain, in which they once found a 
refuge and a dwelling-place. Ferdinand, 
the King of Spain, wanted to get their 
money, so he told them that they must 
change their religion, or give up all their’ 
property, and leave the kingdom. 

What miseries and troubles they had to 
endure. They were robbed of all that they 
bad. Many perished at sea; many were 
murdered. 

Spain has suffered since that time for in¬ 
juring God’s ancient people. The Lord 
has said “ Cursed is he that curseth thee.” 
And a curse seems to rest upon guilty 
Spain. 
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■ THE 
m WALLFLOWER. 

Little Kate —that pet of ours— 
Oil how fond she is of flowers ! 
Scarcely can the merry thing 
Wait the coming of the Spring, 
So impatiently does she 
Long the pretty flowers to see. 

On the first Spring sunny day 
Trippingly she hastes away: 
Round the meadow, by the pond, 
Down the shady lane beyond, 

By the road-side, glad as fair, 
She is prying everywhere. 
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And, the cunning puss, she knows 
Where the scented violet grows ; 
Where, too, is the favourite spot 
Of the blue forget-me-not; 

Whero the daisy first up-peeps. 

Where the earliest woodbine creeps, 

And the buttercups unfold 

All their buds of burnished gold. 

But her little garden fair, 

This is Kate's chief pride and care, 

For, with tiny rake and spade, 

She a bed of flowers has made ; 

And when vinter’s snows are past, 

And her favourites bud at last, 

She, with many a laugh ami shout, 
Watches how they broaden out. 

But no flowers, though neat and small, 
Nor her hollyocks so tall, 

Nor her fragrant thyme and rue, 

Please her as her wallflowers do. 

For so early in the spring, 

They are gaily blossoming; 

And their scent, so sweet and rare, 

Fill with perfume all the air. 

And each morning, quick and sly, 

Ere papa can say good-bye, 

She a sprig, with winsome grace. 

In his button-hole must place ; 

And “ P»e sure you don’t he late,” 
Whispers at the garden-gate. 

And papa, with proud delight, 

Tunis again till out of sight ; 

Ami the wallflower that lie wears 
Smiles away how many cares ; 

And he marks with honest pride, 

How the purple flower is eyed, 

Saying, with pau rnal glee, 

4 'Twas my Kate that gave it me.” 

S. W. P. 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS EL 

Louis IX., King of France, was found in¬ 
structing a poor kitchen-boy ; and being 
asked wdiy he did so, replied, “ The meanest 
person hath a soul as precious as my own, 
and bought with the same blood of Christ.” 


CHARLOTTE'S DOUBTS. 

(Continued from page 43.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

“I’ll give missus your message,” said 
Jane to the poor woman, who hurried off 
in the opposite direction. Lottie stood 
looking after her. 

“Do couio along, Charlotte,” said Ted, 
impatiently; “mamma will help her, and 
I want to hear you tell us one of your nice 
8 tones.” 

“Oh, I wish I could help Tom,” said 
Lottie ; “ Oh, I wish J had some money; 
I’ve a great mind to-” 

Blit what she had a great mind to do was 
never heard, for Ted had a greater mind to 
hear the pretty story, and Lottie had to 
give her whole attention to him. No sooner 
were the children home again than they 
rushed to their mamma, “Oh, mamma,” 
shouted "fled and Minnie together, “Harris 
hasn’t sold it yet! I hope he won’t for 
another two weeks, and then, oh mamma I 
what fun!” 

“ Mamma,” said Lottie, quietly, “mamma, 
we met a poor woman, and she asked me 
and Jane to tell you that little Tom is 
worse ; and mamma,” added Lottie, tears 
gathering in her eyes, ‘ ‘ she said he is so 
tliin aud weak, can’t you help him, mamma ? 
can’t you send him to Brighton! Ob, 
mamma, I wish godpapa would give me 
some money, and then I could help.” 

“Stop, Lottie; not so fast,” said her 
mamma, while Ted and Minnie stood sur¬ 
prised at their sister’s vehemence ; “ I ’ll do 
what I can ; but your help won’t be worth 
much if you only give what is given you 
for the purpose. What did you read last 
night ? do you remember? and you Edward ? 
Who left us an example to follow V 

“Jesus,” said Ted, softly. 

“ Yes; and if any man will come after 
Him ?” 

“He must deny himself,” whispered 
Lottie. 

“Yes, Lottie my darling, you are old 
enough to understand tliat. He went about 
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doing good ; he helped all; but to do so, 
see how he denied himself. Think how 
he went about among men. Think, dear 
children, what He gave up to do it. And 
then think quietly to yourselves whether 
there is nothing that you can do without, 
for the sake of helping this poor little boy ? 
I want you to think for yourselves. ” 

Again a disagreeable suggestion crossed 
Lottie’s mind, as she went to take off her 
hat. Ought she to give her lantern-money 
to Tom ? No, no ; she had promised Ted 
and Minnie, and it would not be right to 
disappoint them. What could they do 
without her share ? Yet conscience whis¬ 
pered that it would not be so very hard to 
make Ted give up, and little Minnie would 
soon be pacified. Still Ted did not seem 
to think much about Tom ; so why should 
she? her mamma would do it. But then 
came the thought, “Deny thyself.” Lottie 
called to mind all the resolutions she had 
often made to follow Jesxis. And now hero 
was one way. Should she risk vexing Ted 
and disappointing Minnie ? Lottie thought 
about it all the evening, and when she went 
to bed, her mind was not made up quite. 
Deny herself ? Could she ? 

Lottie woke very early , long before nurse 
was ready for her to get up; and she lay 
thinking about poor little Tom, wondering 
if he were better, if he had much pain to 
bear, and if he still were patient as her 
mamma had said; and, more than all, think¬ 
ing, “Must I give my money for him.” Ah, 
Charlotte, there should be no must, no 
musty let it be a willing gift, if it is given at 
all. Long she thought; and at last she sat 
up in bed, and put her hands up to her 
face, and whispered, “Oh, God, help me 
to know, for Christ’s sake.” More and 
more sure Lottie felt that her mamma would 
say, give up, deny yourself; but what 
would Ted and nurse and Jane say ? would 
they not laugh at her ? But, after all, 
Lottie’s better mind said, “ Their laughing 
and talking is nothing after all;. do what is 
right” Think as she would, always it came 
round to the same words, “Who pleased 


not himself. ” Again and again they passed 
through Lottie’s miud, until her sense of 
right grew so strong, that her mind was 
made up, that her money should go to Tom. 
How long, after that resolution, the hour 
before nurse came seemed to Lottie. How 
she longed to see Ted, and have it settled ; 
but when nurse did come, and she was 
dressed, and able to run down to Ted, she 
could not tell him before nurse and Jane 
and Minnie. So Lottie waited, and watched 
her opportunity; and it did not come for a 
long time, as it seemed to her, for .after 
breakfast came their walk, and after that, 
lessons, beginning, as it was Saturday, with 
the Scripture lesson; and Lottie’s verse for 
the day was, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Miss Neale did not dwell 
much upon it, for she said it must be felt to 
be known ; but the little she did say made 
Charlotte long very much to learn the biass¬ 
edness of giving. She thought she had 
never found much of a blessing from it her¬ 
self ; it was to her more of a hardship. It 
was a half-holiday; and, directly after 
dinner, Lottie called Ted out of the room, 
and told him she must talk to him about 
something particular. 

“ Oh, ceme and play now, Lot, and let’s 
talk after. Oh, there’s a dear Lottie,” 
begged Ted. 

“No, no, Ted,” said Charlotte, earnestly, 
“come up into our play-room, and let me 
say what I want; I’ll play after.” 

“ Oh, bother,” said Ted, “ I want to 
play, pretend magic lantern, and make the 
room dark, and frighten nurse; you might 
help me, Lottie; you never play at lanterns 
now. ” 

“ Well, it is about the lantern, Teddy 
dear.” 

“ Oh, then I ’ll come; what about it, 
Lottie ? Cau we have it sooner ? tell me 
quick ? 

“No, not that; but come with me 
quietly, Ted, and we will talk about it,” 
begged Lottie. So at last Ted yielded, and 
the two children went hand in hand to the 
play-room. 

{To he continued.) 
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EARLY TO BED. 

“ Early to bed !” 

Mrs. Robinson said, 

.As she kissed little George at liis tea; 

“ I must linger no more, 

For my cab’s at the door, 

And my friends will be waiting for mo. 

“ And, Susan, pray take 
Proper care, for my sake, 

In closing the house,—and at seven 
Hear Georgy his prayers, 

And then take him upstairs,— 
And I’ll try to be home at eleven.” 

And Susan declared, 
i She was fully prepared 

To tuck him up safely in bed ; 

And she’d watch o’er the house, 

“ As a cat does a mouse, 
u And let no one enter,” she said. 

Oh, Susan ! I grieve 
That you thus could deceive 
A mistress w r ho trusted you well. 

Alas ! was it fair. 

As she drove from the square, 
That you answered a ring at the bell, 

And let in a friend, 

A Ion" evening to spend. 

Who said it was sharp to be sly, 

And clever and quick 
To be up to a trick, 

And praised you for tilling a lie t 

And did you not say 
To your mistress to-day, 

You’d read to young Georgy at night ? 
Yet now she is gone, 

You have left him alone, 

To play by himself as he might! 

Now George, with his bricks, 
Built up houses and ricks, 

And tower, and castle, and shed, 

Until he grew tired, 

And greatly desired 
A book to amuse him instead. 

He thought he would go 
To the kitchen below, 

But Susan came up on the stair, 


And said, “ Go away 
To the parlour and play. 

And I will soon come to you there.” 

Then down the boy sat 
By the tortoiseshell cat, 

Curled up by the fire so snug ; 

* ‘ And pussey,” said he, 

“ Do take pity on me, 

And let me lie down on the rug ! 

And then you shall hear 
A nice story my dear, 

Which Susan will read by-and-bye; 

But oh ! she’s so slow, ' 

That I’m gaping you know, 

And sleepy, I cannot tell why !” 

Poor child ! it is late ! 

’Tis a quarter past eight! 

And you’ll hear no nice story to night; 

There ! you’ve fallen asleep. 

And your slumber is deep,— 

Your mother would grieve at the sight. 

George dreams of white mice, 

And of sliding on ice, 

But suddenly starts with a scream ! 

A violent shake 

With a “Wake, Georgy, wake !” 

Disturbs the poor boy in his dream. 

“ Here, child, take the light !” 

Exclaimed Susan, “ Good night! 

“ Come ! dont sit there nodding your head; 

Be off, like a man ! 

And as quick as you can ! 

And I’ll come up and turn down the bed.” 

George stumbles upstairs. 

And the candle it flares! 

While the tallow drops fast all the way, 

And grease-spots, not few , 

On the stair-carpets new,- 
Will surely be tell-tales next day. 

And scarcely he knows 
How to get off his clothes, l 

So heavy he feels in his head; 

Loud yawning he makes, 

Then his candle he takes, | 

And leaves at the foot of his bed. 
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With never a prayer 
For the fatherly eare 
Of the children’s best Friend in the sky, 
He drowsily creeps 
In the blankets and sleeps— 

Oh mother ! come back, lest he die! 

Oh mother ! come quick ! 

For the candle’s long wick 
Is scorching the counterpane white; 

Your boy in his bed 
Will lie blackened and dead ! 

Oh come / for the quilt is alight ! 

Oh, joyful to tell, 

There’s a ring at the bell! * 

And a thundering rap at the door ! 

Sly Susan is dumb, 

For her mistress is leme, 

Who ne’er looked so flurried before ! 

Her note for the sixth 
She mistook for the fifth, 

So drove to her friends the wrong night; 
And as she returns, 

With alarm she discerns 
In the room of her boy a strong light. 

She flies up the stairs, 

And courageously dares 
Her child’s fearful peril to face ; 

Oh, will she not choke, 

In that column of smoke, 

Arising and thick’ning apace ? 

She drags him with dread 
From his fiery bed, 

While he stares with a speechless surprise ; 
And with blanket and nig, 

And a full water-jug, 

She stifles the flames as they rise. 

Brave mother ! Well done ! 

You have rescued your son, 

And the horrible danger is past; 

While Susan outside, 

By the scene terrified, 

Stands trembling, and pale, and aghast. 


With labouring breast, 

All the truth she confessed, 

And with penitence real she cried ; 

And fairly gave way, 

Up at prayers the next day, 

When she heard why Sapphira died. 

But she found to her cost, 

That her mistress had lost 
All tmst in her honour and word; 

For Susan she grieved, 

But, so sorely deceived, 

A truth-telling servant preferred. 

And Georgy soon learnt. 

If he would not be burnt, 

He must carefully guard against fire, 

And carry a light 

Out at arm’s length, vpright, 

So all would his caution admire. 

And “ early to bed,” 

Mrs. Robinson said, 

A 8 nightly she kissed him at seven ; 

If a child would be pale, 

And incessantly ail, 

He should sit up till ten or eleven ! 

Josephine. 


LITTLE WILLY. 

Willy was a little bov, 

W T ho dearly loved to pray ; 

He knelt down at his mother’s side, 

And asked, from day to day, 

That God would make him gentle, mild, 
The Saviour’s own dear little child. 

And Jesus heard the infant’s prayer— 
For though He lives on high, 

He left His Father’s throne above, 

And once came here to die ; 

Young children in His arms wero laid. 
And He called blessings on their head. 

And you, my child, if you desire, 

May ask of Him to-night, 

To keep you by His mighty power 
Safe until morning light; 

Although He be the great “ I Am,” 

He watches o’er each little lamb. 
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THE TWO 8ISTEES. 

Florence and Gertrude were two sisters, 
of ten and eight years of age. They lived 
in a nice old house, in a beautiful garden. 
They had jdenty of things to amuse them¬ 
selves with, and tluy wtre very happy 
children on the whole. But there was one 
thing that often destroyed all their happi¬ 
ness ; and it was, that, although they were 
sisters, they sometimes quarrelled. 

One summer’s afternoon, Florence and 
Gertrude were in the garden together alone. 
“ Let us go and work in our gardens,” they 
said; and olt they ran. 

It was Saturday afternoon, their half¬ 
holiday. The sun was shining brightly; 
the birds sang merrily; everything looked 
happy; and so did the little gills that 
minute; I only wish that they had conti¬ 
nued to do so. 

Presently Gertrude discovered a little 
robin, cold «uid dead, under a tree. She 
picked it up, and carried it to her sisler. 
“Flossy,” she said, “look hero what I’ve 
found, a poor little dead dickey.” 

“ Oh, how pretty,” said Florence : “it’s 
a robin. I wonder how it was killed: 
perhaps by some naughty cat.” 

“I am going to bury it; let us fetch a 
box to put it in,” said her sister. 

They soon found an old box made of card¬ 
board, and that was to be dickey’s coliiu. 
Then they picked sweet leaves, and lined 
the box with them; and theu Gertrude 
wrapped the robin up in a large leaf, amd 
placed him in the box, covering him with 
mignonette and pansies. 

“ Now, Gerty,” said Florence, “ I must 
dig the hole and bury him, as you put him 
in the box;” and as she said this she took 
up the spade to dig. 

“No, indeed,” said Gertrude, “7 am 
going to bury him, because / found him. 
You would never have seen him at all if I 
hadn’t. It’s quite fair, as I found him, 
that I should bury him.” 

“ Yes, I should have seen him,” answered 
Florence; and by this time her face, which 
was generally very pale, was very red. 
“ Do let me just help you,” she urged. 


“ No, you sha'n't ,” said Gertrude, very 

crossly. 

“ But I tci//,” responded Florence; and 
then, sad to say, there was a very shocking 
sight seen by God above—two little sisters 
with, oh, such angry faces, quarrelling, 
one trying to snatch the box away from 
her sister, and the other holding it tight. 
And at last Florence was so angry that she 
pinched her sister. I hope none of my 
little friends ever do such a thing as that 

“Oh, Flossy, how you have pinched 
me!” 

“ Serves you right, too, you naughty 
girl.” 

“I shall tell papa of you, that I shall, 
and I shall show him the mark you’ve 
made and she turned up her sleeve, and 
showed a red patch. “There, look,” she 
said, “ see what you’ve done. Papa’s sure 
to see it this evening.” 

“Oh, please, don’t tell him, Gerty, please 
don’t; I’ll never do so again: indeed I 
won’t.” 

“Yes, I shall though 4 you ought not to 
do tilings you would mind him knowing 
and then she began to dig. 

Florence sat down and cried, while her 
sister was digging the hole and putting the 
box in, very glad to be able to do it all by 
htrself. And Florence sat sobbing. “Please 
don’t tell, Gerty, I’m so sorry; please don’t; 
do forgive me, Gerty, do forgive me. ” 

11 was still a beautiful Saturday summer 
afternoon ; the sun still shone brightly; the 
birds still sang merrily; and every thing 
around looked as happy as before, but those 
two little girls in that pleasant garden. 
Their faces, bow different they were; in¬ 
stead of being full of smiles and gladness, 
the elder’s was stained with the tears of 
passion and fear, and the youngeris marked 
by frowns. After a great deal of begging, 
Gertrude at last said, in not a very kind 
way, “Well, if you will promise not te do 
it again, I will not tell this time, unless I ’in 
asked.” 

“ Oh, no ! I won't do it any more. Do 
kiss me, Gerty.” Of course Gerty could 
not refuse to kiss her own sister, that would 
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have been too shocking; they were not quite 
so bad as that, for they really did love each 
other dearly, although they had quarrels, 
and were never happy without each other. 
But it was not a very hearty kiss Gertrude 
gave her sister, for she was not in the best 
of humours. I think she felt sorry for 
having done wrong herself, and angry with 
Florence too. By that time robin was 
covered up, and sticks stuck round his 
grave; and the rest of the afternoon passed 
happily, without any more quarrels. But 
Gertrude never could bear to look at that 
grave, where so much unhappiness had 
taken place, nor Florence either. It re¬ 
minded them of that sad, sad afternoon, 
which they never will forget. 

Oh, how sad it is, my dear little friends, 
when children, especially sisters or brothers, 
don’t agree. God is not at all pleased to 
see such sights; but I’ll tell you who is 
pleased—Satan. Surely you do not like 
to make him glad. It is one of his greatest 
joys to see children quarrel, for he knows 
that, as long as they do so, they will not go 
to heaven. 

Oh, dear children, do not please that 
wicked spirit; but do try to copy Jesus, 
who was so kind and gentle. Learn, and 
remember, this little verse, and pray to God 
to help you to do w hat it tells you, “ Be 
ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for¬ 
giving one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake, hath forgiven you.” 

Eveline. 


I CAN’T FORGET IT. 

iC I forget a great many things which hap¬ 
pened last year,” said a little girl, the tears 
running down her cheeks; “but I can’t 
forget the angry words I spoke to my dear 
mother who is now dead.” 

My dear children, let your prayer be, 
“ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
keep the door of my lips.” 


NOTICES TO C0BEE8P0NDENT8. 

We have to return our thanks to numerous Corre¬ 
spondent* who have forwarded us interestiug articles, 
unt-cdoie.*, &c., for in*ertion. We are glad to receive 
such communications, but wish it to he clearly under¬ 
stood that we can never give any promise of insertion, 
uo<* undertake to return rejected 31SS. 

Will our readers kindly try to procure a few new 
subscribers during each month of this year? We are 
incurring very heavy expenses in the getting up of the 
“Children’s Friend,” aud feel that we may justly urge 
our friends to cheer us onward by largely increasing 
the circulation. If some ot our adult friends would 
desire their booksellers to order a dozen copies monthly, 
and try to sell t/um , promising to tfllce them should the 
booksellers fail to dispose of them, we feel assured that 
n large monthly increase to the circulation would soon 
take place. '1 iiis plan was tried some time ago by a 

f 'ciitleman, who, at the end of three months, called on 
ns bookseller and inquired. ** How much have I to 
pay?” “Nothing, Sir,” was the reply; “J have to 
thank you. for instead of selling a dozen copies,! HOW 
have upwards of one hundred subscribers.” 


BOB, THE NAVVY’S FRIEND. 

The men called “navvies” are noted for 
their great strength. They are employed in 
making railways. They are often obliged 
to be for months from their homes, and 
sometimes have to lodge in huts made of 
sods and furze. Very often they have no 
home but the beorsliop, and then they are 
sadly tempted to spend their wages in drink, 
and this brings sorrow and sulfering to 
themselves and their families. 

One of these strong navvies, when he 
left his home to go and work in a distant 
railway, took with him his little dog 
“Bob.” Wherever he went, Bob was close 
at liis heels, ready to do his master’s bidding. 
He always seemed proud to have charge of 
his master’s coat and barrow. No thief 
would venture to touch the coat whilst Bob 
had it in charge. One day Bob followed 
his master to the beer-house, and I am 
sorry to say that the master got tipsy, and 
tried to make his dog drink off a pot of 
beer; but Bob was a staunch water-drinker, 
and closed bi3 teeth. Neither pats nor 
blows would induce Bob to touch the beep. 
He looked up in his master’s face in a most 
knowing way, as much as to say, “Master, 
I wish you would do as I do.” Some one 
said, “I think the dog has more sense than 
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his master.” By God’s blessing this inci¬ 
dent was the means of curing the navvy of 
his drunkenness. I recently met him, and 


he said to me, “ It is now about seventeen 
years since I touched a drop of strong drink. 
My good dog Bob, was truly my friend. 


BOB, TUB NAVVY’S FRIEND. 


Ion: Published by Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALL1DAY, Fleet Street *nd S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Paternoster Row 
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| THE BLUE-EYED BOLL; OB, A DEED OF 
! LOVE. 

| It was a brilliant, tempting sight, 

That tov-shop window gay ; 

) And beautiful to Minnie's eyes 
The dolls appeared that day. 

I And one there was with golden curls, 

And eyes of loveliest blue, 

"With rosebud wreath around her head, 

That shone with drops of dew. 

1 In Minnie’s face she seemed to smile, 

! And say, in whisper clear, 

u I’d like to come and live with you; 

Do buy me, Minnie dear.” 

And Minnie at her shilling looked, 

Just given her, bright and new, 

And “ Yes,” she thought, “you shall be mine, 
Sweet doll, with eves of blue !” 

Just then a loud smash made her start, 

And then a piteous cry ; 

She turned ; a child in rags and dirt 
Stood, sore distressed, close by. 

Beside her thin and naked feet 
A jug in atoms lay, 

And bitterly she wrung her hands, 

And wept in sad dismay. 

And Minnie had no money now 
For dolls with eves of blue ; 

“ Look here,” she cried, “I’ll go and buy 
Another jug for you.” 

| She took the little trembling hand 

| Within her own so kind, 

And olf with speed the children went 

| A shop with jugs to find. 

And, oh ! her thanks, to Minnie’s heart 
They seemed as music sweet, 

As soon, with jug, now tirmly clasped, 

She skipped along the street. 

For ah ! to dry a falling tear, 

It brings more pleasure true, 

Than if we owned a thousand dolls, 

With eyes of loveliest blue. 

JosEpnrsE. 


BEWABE OF THE FIBE! 

Beware of tho fire l beware of the fire! 

I can’t have you playing so near- - 
Yon really must learn to be careful, my pets, 

Or mischief will happen, I fear. 

I know the guard’s up, but then just as I 
spoke, 

I saw a hot coal drop below', 

And children don’t watch when they’re frisking 
about, 

"Where skirts, strings, and pinafores go. 

Remember Kate Morris—poor, dear little girl— 
So merry, so active, and bright; 

So happy and full of gay spirits one morn, 

A scorched, blackened corpse the same night. 

She hung o’er the high nursery fender that day, 
To warm a Dutch doll she thought chilly, 
Which, as she’d been told not to lean over there, 
Was naughty, besides being silly 

Alas! tho doll’s dress, which was muslin, 
caught fire, 

And that set her own frock alight. 

She saw it—she trembled—and struggled too 
late, 

In pain, and compassion, and fright. 

She rushed from the nursery, and ran down tho 
stairs, 

Crying, “Help me! mamma! fire, fire!” 
The draught as she went served to fan the hot 
flame, 

That mounted up higher and higher. 

It was put out at last—and there the poor 
child 

Lay groaning, a very sad sight; 

In horrible pain she lived on through the day, 
But died, as 1 said* in the night. 

Then see Margaret Brown, with her little round 

face 

Disfigured by large ugly marks, 

Tho mischief from which she has suffered so 
much, 

Arose from a few tiny sparks. 
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1 ! She often took matches, and lit them for play, 

1 And called the amusement good fun; 

A practice with some other children I know, 

Not thinking the risk that they run. 

One day when poor Maggy was left by herself, 
And playing her dangerous game, 

She happened to hold a match rather too short, 
And just touched her hand with the flame. 

^ 1 A start from the pain—then she let the match 

1 fall, 

j When a spark to her pinafore caught,— 

How sadly she thinks of that terrible day ! 
t | How dearly she paid for her sport! 

i ! Her shrieks for assistance rang loud through 
the house, 

And quickly her kind father came; 

Bat as the blaze rose o’er her shoulders and 

1 i head, 

, His child looked one mass of red flame. 

| He caught up the rug, and he tore off his coat, 

And rolled her in these on the floor; 

And fondly he hoped little mischief was done, 
i 'So soon all the danger seemed o’er. 

1 Alas, he was wrong! for the poor child was 

scorched 

And burnt in a very sad way, 

For days—nay for weeks—they despaired of her 
life, 

As moaning with anguish she lay. 

And though she got better in time, as you know, 
And the wounds have all healed up at last, 
The large ugly sores they have left plainly show, 
As terrible signs of the past. 

RALPH AND HIS MOTHER. 

Ralph and George were little children; but 
they were both very hasty and hot-tempered, 
especially Ralph, and often quarrelled about 
their playthings. When Ralph was angry, 
he would strike his little brother, and some¬ 
times throw him down. 

One day they were running about outside 
the cottage; cneir mother was nursing a 
sick baby, so the two little boys kept getting 
farther and farther from their home. Pre¬ 
sently they began to dispute about a ball: 
it belonged to George, and he wanted it; 
but Ralph would not give it up. They 
got very angry about it. George struck his 
brother. Ralph struck back again. Then 
George tried to snatch it away, and there 
was quite a scuffle between them; and, in 
the scuffle, Ralph, with all his strength, 
gave his brother a violent push, and pushed 
him into a pond. Oh, how terrified and 
frightened he was when he saw poor George 
struggling in the water. He ran screaming 
away; but he took the wrong path, and 
could not find his home for some time; and 
when he did find it, and his distracted 
mother rushed after her child, alas! poor 
George was quite dead. 

A sad story. It should teach us that if 
we once yield to our tempers we never 
know where they may hurry us. When we 
are inclined to be angry and revengeful, we 
must think of Jesus, how gentle, and 
forbearing He was; and we must ask Him 
to make us meek and loving like Himself. 

1 


! I Her right arm is stiff, and her face badly 

marked, 

And both her eyes red, weak, and sore, 

The lids were so hurt on that one dreadful day, 

I They will never be strong any more. 

Oh, beware of the fire ! beware of the fire ! 
i I can’t have you running so near; 

Keep this side the mg, when you’re playing 

1 about, 

And then there’ll be nothing to fear. 

E. S. H. B. 

CONTENTMENT. 

A gentleman meeting with a shepherd, 
one misty morning, inquired, “What kind 
of weather do you think it will be?” 

“It will be,*’ said the shepherd, “what 
weather pleaseth me.” On being asked to 
explain his meaning, he replied, “It will 
be what weather pleaseth God, and what 
weather pleaseth God, pleaseth me.” 

1 

_ | 
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LITTLE JEWISH GIRL READING 
THE BIBLE. 

Here is a little Jewish girl reading 
the Bible to her sick and dying fa¬ 
ther. The child had been taught in 
one of the mission schools of Jerusa¬ 
lem about Jesus, the sinner’s friend. 

Her father was a poor Jew, and 
too old to work, and had to depend 
on the charity of the rabbis. W hen 
he sent his little girl to a Christian 
school, the rabbis said they would 
give him no more money. For six 
months before his death ho shut 
himself up every day for an hour 
ormoro with his little girl, when she 
returned from school, so that she 
might read to him the Scriptures. 

On his death-bed he called some 
rabbis and some Christian men 
around him, and, raising himself 
up in his bed, said, “1 have called 
you, Jews and Christians, around me, 
to hear my last testimony, that I die 
in the faith of ‘Jesus of Nazareth.'” 

if W r E have a great high priest, that 
is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God.” Hebrews iv. 14 




WATER-CARRIERS. 

Perhaps no cry is more 
striking thau that of the 
w r ater-carrier. “ The 
gift of God,” he says, 
as he goes along with 
his water-akin on his 
shoulders. It is im¬ 
possible to hear this 
cry without thinking 
of the Lord’s words to 
the woman of Samaria, 
“ If thou knewest the 
gift of God, and who 
it is that saith unto 
thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have 
asked Him, and He 
would have given thee 
living water.” — From 
“Ragged Life in Egypt." 
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HAWTHORN. 


Pleasant is the month of May, 
For the fields again arc gay ; 
Many a flower is peeping up, 
Violet, daisy, buttercup, 

And the hawthorn everywhere 
Scents the fresh and balmy air. 

So well leave our winter toys, 
In-door games and fire-side joys, 
For the healthful walks of Spring, 
And our pleasant gardening. 


Tis, perhaps, yet scarcely fit 
In the summer-house to sit, 

For the keen fresh morning breeze 
Blows about the shrubs and trees ; 
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Yet we may, with merry talk, 

Find a healthful, pleasant walk, 

Have a run all down the hill. 

And return by Parker’s mill. 

And—do look ! a wondrous sight!— 
Every hedge is clothed with white, 

By the road-side in a row, 

Standing out like walls of snow; 
Brother Kolxnt too, must come, 

And bring a bough of hawthorn home ; 
After, we cau stand it up 
In a little jar or cup, 

Outside on the window-sill. 

Where poor grandma sits, so ill, 

For she loves all llowers, you know, 
And its scent will please her so. 

S. W. P. 


PETER AND THE POKER. 

Poor Peter w'as burnt by the poker one day, 
When he made it look pretty and red ; 

The beautiful sparks made him think it fine play, 
To lift it as high as his head. 

But somehow it happened his finger and thumb 
Were dreadfully scorched with the heat; 

So he screamed aloud for his mother to come, 
And he stamped on the floor with his feet. 

Now, if Peter had minded his mother’s command, 
His fingers would not have been sore ; 

So he promised again, as she bound up his hand, 
To play with hot pokers no more. 


LILY’S PRAYER. 

My dear children, I am now about to tell 
you a short story, and perhaps you will 
like it all the better when you hear that it 
is true. The little girl of whom the story is 
told lived in this very country of England. 
Her eyes looked np to the same bright 
English sky as is looked up to by you ; her 
hands gathered the same sweet English 
flowers as are gathered by you ; her tongue 
spoke in the same dear English language as 
is spoken by you. I dare say she knew 
some of your favourite games. I dare say 
she read some of your favourite books. 


I cannot tell you the real name of this 
little girl, but I will call her Lily. And 
indeed Lily is no bad name to give her; 
for now' she is clothed in robes all pure and 
spotless, like the snowy petals which that 
sweet flower bears, and her heart, once 
sinful, is now washed clean and white, 
cleaner and whiter than any earthly lily 
could be. 

I did not know the little girl myself, but 
a gentleman told me her story, and I will 
repeat it to you. This gentleman has 
spent much of his time in travelling from 
town to town ; and in each town he tells 
the inhabitants about the poor people in 
Ireland, asking them to give what help 
they can, towards getting Bibles for those 
poor people, and teachers to explain the 
truth. 

One day, as he was travelling in this 
manner, he came to a certain town, where 
he held w hat is called a Juvenile Missionary 
Meeting, that is, a Missionary meeting on 
purpose for young people. He talked to 
them about Ireland, and told them several 
pretty stories of the little Irish boys and 
girls ; of their schools, and Bibles, and 
churches ; and I dare say many children 
who heard him denied themselves new toys 
or sweetmeats, that they might drop some¬ 
thing into the plate at the door, for those 
other children over the water. But ere the 
meeting broke up, the gentleman snid to 
his young hearers, “Before you go, I have 
one little favour to ask of you, if you will 
promise to grant it ? It is only that each 
one of you should use this little prayer, 
* O God , for Christ?$ sake , give me thy Hoty 
Spirit P I should like you to use it every 
morning and every night, but not only 
then ; often and often in the day, when 
you are busy in play, or in work; when 
you are walking, or talking, or learning 
your lessons ; at any time, indeed, when 
you remember it, offer it up in your hearts. 
You need not kneel for this purpose ; yon 
need not speak with your lips. Say it in 
your heart, so that no one may hear you 
but God.” 

The gentleman then ceased speaking, and 
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the next day he left the town. A long 
time passed away before he saw it again ; 
bat at last, ten years afterwards, he once 
more visited the place, and held a meeting 
there, as he had previously done. 

Some of the children who had been at 
the first meeting were grown up now into 
young men and women. Some had gone 
away from the town, and would never 
again return to it. And some were among 
the angels in the bright home above. 

Perhaps the gentleman thought of these 
changes as he looked round upon the new 
faces. Perhaps he thought that he should 
like to know what had become of the old 
faces. 

The meeting over, the gentleman was 
reparing to go, when a lady came up to 
ini, and asked to speak with him. He 
was rather surprised, for he did not know 
who the lady was, but she now went ou to 
say, “Sir, ten years ago, I think you held 
a juvenile meeting in this same place F* 

“I did,” replied the gentleman. 

“And after the meeting you asked the 
children to use this little prayer, ‘ O God, 
for Christ’s sake, give me thy Holy Spirit!’” 

“ I think I recollect that too,” lie an¬ 
swered. 

“Then I must thank yon ft thousand 
times,” cried the lady ; “or, rather, thank 
God, for it was He who put the prayer into 
your heart. I had a little girl then ; her 
name was Lily, a troublesome naughty 
child, disobedient to me, and quarrelsome 
with her brothers. She went to your meet¬ 
ing on that day, and when she came home 
I noticed her unusual quietness, but she 
did not tell me the cause. She slept in a 
little closet which adjoined my room, and 
in the night, as I was lying awake, I fancied 
I heard her crying. I feared lest she might 
be ill, but listened before I spoke, and, to 
my surprise, she was saying ov^r and over, 
amid her sobs, *0 God, for Christ’s sake, 
give my thy Holy Spirit! O God, for 
Christ’s sake, give me thy Holy Spirit!’ 

“The next day, I questioned her upon 
the subject, when she told me of your re¬ 
quest. And she never, from this time, for- j 


got to offer up that prayer, in the manner i 
you mentioned, many times in the day. ■ . 
1 very soou noticed a great change in her [ I 
behaviour and manner. She began to } 
strive against her evil passions, to conquer ! 
her wilful inclinations, and to be kind and 1 
loving to her brothers. Ere long she be- j | 
came an entirely different child. All who | 
knew her observed the great change ; and | 

I am sure that no one would have recog¬ 
nised the disobedient, unruly Lily of days 
gone by, in the gcutle, sweet-tempered 
little^irl whom everybody loved.’ 

“But we were not long to keep this \ 
treasured flower. She had grown so sweet, • : 

so dear, that we were likely to love her too 
much. She sickened, and soon we knew | 
that we must lose her. She knew it also, 1 i 
and, though sorry to leave us, rejoiced that ! 
she was going home.” 

“She grew worse and worse, until at I 
length the day came when she must die ; | 

and as she fel t that her breath was failing, 
and her sight beginning to grow dim, she I 
asked to speak with her young brothers. | 
S»K)n they were standing beside her ; and, i 
looking earnestly at them, she cried, ‘Dear j 
brothers, 1 am going to die ; but first I ! 
want to make you promise me that you 
will often, when I am gone, use this little 
prayer, ‘ O God, for Christ’s sake, give me 
thy Holy Spirit!’ 

“The boys promised, and she continued, 

4 When I began to use that prayer myself, 
my heart was cold and hard. I did not 
love my Saviour; I did not care to think 
of heaven ; but I have gone on praying it 
every day, and oh, see how it has been 
answered. I do love Jesus now. I long 
to go up where Ho is. God Ims given me 
his Holy Spirit, and I am not afraid to die, 
for death will only lead me to Him.’” 

You may fancy how thankful the kind 
gentleman felt, when he heard how abun¬ 
dantly God had blessed what he had done. 

And now, dear child, whoever you may be, 
reading this true story, let me ask you to 
take that little prayer for your own, and 
often, often breathe it in your heart. 
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and sent her away: And she departed, and wandered 
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CHARLOTTE S DOUBTS. 

(CoatLnued from payc 55.) 

“Well,” said Ted, importantly. 

“ Ob, Edward, I fear you won’t like it.” 

“Like what, Lottie ? I wish you wouldn’t 
puzzle me so ; like what ?” “ 

“ Why, what I want to tell you, Ted,” 
said Lottie,” sinking her voice; “wouldn’t 
you like to do something for Tom?” 

‘ ‘ Of course, you know I should ; but I 
can’t: so I do not see the use of talking 
so much about it,” said Ted, crossly. 

“Oh, but Ted, I think we can, if—You 
very much want that magic-lantern, Teddie ?” 

“ Why, you know I do, Lottie. What 
do you mean ? 

“ Couldn’t you give it up, Ted;” sug¬ 
gested Lottie, doubtfully ? 

“Give it up; why should I? You are 
going to get out of it, are you, Lottie ? You 
are just like a girl, getting tired of every 
thing directly,” . said Ted. “Why don’t 
you want it, Lottie ?” 

“I do want it, oh, indeed, indeed, Ted, 

I do want it; but I think I want more to 
help poor little Tom. Oh, Ted, won’t you 
help ? You know, I think I must give my | 
money to Tom ; but, dear Ted—” 

“ Give your money to Tom; what do you i 
mean, Lottie ?” asked Tom emphatically; 

* ‘ you promised it to me and Minnie, and j 
y6u are not going to give it up, are you ? 
don’t, dear Charlotte, there’s a dear girl.” 

“Oh, Ted, don’t think me unkind,” said 
Charlotte, nearly crying, “ indeed I do not 
mean to be unkind to Minnie and you; but 
I cannot help thinking of Mrs. Cherry and 
Tom. Oil, Ted, won’t you help ? can’t we 
give up the lantern, and give the money to 
Tom ? Do, Ted, doand Lottie put her 
arm round Ted’s neck. “Dear Ted, you 
know what mamma said about denying our¬ 
selves ; please don’t be cross, Teddie, ” as 
he pushed her roughly away. 

Ted said nothing; but lie looked rather 
angry, Lottie thought; and she went on 
more gently, “ Ted, do you know I cannot 
help thinking of poor little Tom, all alone 
all day, with no toys, and we have bo many.” 

“Just like a girl,” said Ted. “ Lottie, 


I think it’s very unkind of you to want to 
spoil Minnie’s pleasure and mine: Minnie 
will cry, you know she will; and nurse will 
laugh at you and at me, and I can’t bear to 
be laughed at,” added Tom. 

“Oh, Ted, Ted,” cried Lottie, getting 
bolder, “just think how pleased he would 
be—just faucy if we could pay to send him 
to Brighton, and his cheeks got rosy, and 
he got well: oh, Ted, won’t you help? I 
i really must, I can’t help it; and I think 
i Minnie won’t mind. Are you cross, Ted ?” 
looking up gently in his face. 

“ Oh, Lottie,” cried Ted, the tears 
standing in his eyes, 1 did want to get it 
so; but, never mind, I will give my money 
to Tom, if you like, and then mamma will 
be pleased perhaps; will she, Lottie V* 

“ But, Ted,” said Lottie, very hesi¬ 
tatingly, for she could not tell even Ted 
of what she thought; “Ted, don’t you 
thiuk,”—and her voice sank to a whisper— 
“don’t you think it right to please GW?” 

Ted didn’t answer, but moved towards 
the door, then turned round and gave Lottie 
a kiss, and said, “Well, let’s go and tell 
mamma, shall we, Lottie ? I think so, too, 
though,” added Ted, his honesty getting 
the better of his manliness. 

Down ran the two children. Lottie felt 
so happy, so lighthearted. How kind it 
was of Ted, how good he w*as. Lottie 
turned round to hug him as she thought of 
it; then she stopped to ask, “What shall 
we say to Minnie ?” 

“Oh, I ’ll tell her,” said Ted. 

We may as well say here, that, in some 
mysterious way, he managed so well, that 
Minnie thought it was her own thought, 
and quite entered into it all. 

The two children found their mamma, 
fortunately, alone; and Lottie squeezed 
Ted’s arm, to show that he was to begin. 
Honest Ted, afraid of taking credit which 
did not belong to him, began, “ Mamma, 
Lottie wants to help Tom, and bo do I. 
May we ? ’ 

“ How, dears ?” asked their mother, 

“Oh, mamma,” cried both children at 
once, “ the magic-lantern.” 
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“ Well,” said their mamma, “and what 
about the lantern ?” 

| “ Why, mamma, we thought the lantern 

money might send Tom to Brighton,” said 
Ted. 

“But, my dear children, do you know 
what you are saying ?” 

“ Yes, mamma;” and Lottie, overcoming 
her shy feelings, went on fast enough now 
—“yes, mamma, and Ted is so kind, he 
does not mind ; and, mamma, we have got 
a little each, is it enough to send Tom V ’ 

“ My dear children ”—and Mrs. Shaw 
drew them to her, and kissed them—“my 
dear children, you please me very much. 
Sit by me, and tell me all about it. How 
much money have you got altogether?” 

“Oh, mamma, we have four shillings 
1 and threepence, and to-day is our pay-day, 
and that makes it five shillings and three¬ 
pence. Will that help T asked Charlotte. 

“Well, dear children, which way would 
you like best to help ? The house for such 
little children at Brighton would cost two 
shillings a-week; and you can either pay 
that, or buy some warm things for Tom, or 
pay for his ticket there and back. Which 
do you think you will like best?” 

The children sat gravely considering for 
some time, and then Lottie said, “ Mamma, 
it is such a little help, I should like it to be 
for the house, would you, Ted ?” 

“ Yes,” said Ted; and may we save our 
other week’s money for him, too, like we 
should for the lautem ? I would like to; 
would you, Charlotte ?” 

“Yes,*and then he could stay longer. 
May we, mamma V 

“ Certainly, my dear children, your 
money is your own. I will go to-day and 
tell his mother. Would you like me to take 
the money for the first week’s lodging V* 

“ Oh, yes, mamma,” said Ted, rushing 
off to fetch it, returning with the key of 
Lottie’s box, and turning it into his mamma’s 
lap, said, “There it is mamma, oh, I do 
hope Tom will be pleased. When will you 
know all about it ?” 

“ Well, I will go at once. Dear children, 
I am glad to think you were willing to deny 


yourselves. Kiss me, my darlings, and 
then run and play. ” 

“Lottie,” whispered Ted, as they went 
upstairs, “this is better than our lantern. 
I’m sojelad. ” 

HowHiappily the children played. The 
time passed so quickly that, when their 
mamma came home, they were surprised to 
find that it was quite late. 

“Now, dear children,” she said, as they 
came in, “I wish you could have seen little 
Tom. When I said my little children 
would help to send him to Brighton, his 
little cheeks grew quite red, and he could 
not speak, only his mother (she was at home 
to-day) said, ‘God bless those dear children.’ 
I don’t think you will miss your lantern 
much.” 

“But, mamma, our money won’t pay it 
all,” said Lottie, doubtfully. 

“No, dear child, but papa and I had 
promised to pay something, if some other 
friends would give Tom eight shillings for 
four weeks’ lodging. I did not think the 
friends would be my Lottie and Ted.” 

Lottie began to feel that it really was 
more blessed to give ; and she thought so 
still more a week afterwards, when her 
mamma took her and Teddie to the station 
to see Tom and his mother start for Brighton; 
and they saw Tom laid on a seat in the 
train, wrapped up, and with such a happy 
smile. Was it not better than any magic- 
lantern when Mrs. Cherry said, “Look, 
Tommy, therfe is the young lady and gentle¬ 
man who helped to send you to Brighton !” 

And little Tom’s face brightened up, and 
he said, “ Please lift up my head, mother, 
and let me say, Thank you.” 

Charlotte and Ted stood waiting until 
the train steamed away, carrying Tom to 
the sea to get rosy cheeks; and, as they 
turned to go home, Ted took hold of Lottie’s 
hand, and said, “I feel so happy, Lottie, 
I am so glad you thought of it.” 

Four weeks had passed away, and Mrs. 
Cherry had often been to say that she heard 
Tom was better, when one day Lottie and 
Ted went to their mamma, and Ted said, 
“Mamma, can we speak to you?” 
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“ Yes, dear; what is it ?” 

“Mamma, must Tom leave Brighton 
now ? Is he well ?” 

“No, he is not well yet. Papa and I 
want to keep him there a little longer, if 
we can manage it.” » 

“Then may we help, mamma? We 
would like to give our money a little longer 
till he is welL May we help for four weeks 
more? Then perhaps he will be quite well.” 

“ Yes, dear, do as you feel is right, you 
know who you should do it for. Do you 
remember V 

“ For God, mamma,” said Lottie.” 

“ Yes, dear children; and remember that 
though money can help, it cannot make 
him well without God's will. Let us pray 
that if it is His will, little Tommy may soon 
be stronger.” 

Tom stayed at Brighton so long that he 
came home at last quite a different boy. 


Not healthy—that he could never be, but 
able to use his hands a little, and to earn a 
trifle by plaiting straw.” 

The children never had a magic-lantern. 
They almost foigot even their wish for one, | 
but they never forgot their first self-denial 
and its blessings. 

In after life, Ted and Charlotte lived far 
away from Castle, and lost sight of little 1 
Tom, but years afterwards they received 
a letter from the clergyman of their old 
parish, telling them that Tom had “ gone 
home” far away from all pain and weari¬ 
ness, and that his last thoughts had been 1 
of the kind lady who first spoke to him j 
of that home, and the little lady and 
gentleman who denied themselves to help | 
him. 

44 Ted,” said Charlotte, as she read, “we | 
can never forget, can we, that 44 Jf is more j 
blessed to give than to receive ?” 
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THE CHILD S JOY IN SPRING-TINE. 

How glad I am that spring has come, with all 
its sunny hours, 

Its primroses and violets, and starlike daisy 
flowers, 

The blackthorn with its snowy bloom, that 
makes the hedge-rows gay, 

And the meadows sweet with cowslips, which 
call us out to play. 

The birds are carolling in bush, and tree, and 
brake, 

And the stately swans arc floating down the 
scarcely ruffled lake; 

The young lambs, by their mother’s side, are 
playing in their glee; 

And, hark! there is the humming of the 
.“little busy bee.” 

The cuckoo in tin: wood lands, with his merry 
mocking voice, 

Seems calling on the children in the spring¬ 
time to rejoice; 

The lowing herds are browsing in the sw eet and 
fragrant grass; 

And buttercups by thousands, greet our foot¬ 
steps as we pass. 

How thankful for the spring-time we cliildren 
ought to be, 

For now we all can run about, with spirits 
blithe and free; 

Nor fear the biting east winds that blow’ so 
cold and strong, 

And kept us by the “ingle nook” throughout 
the winter long. 

How good and kind of God it is to make the 
earth so fair, 

And cause the pretty perfumed flowers to 
spring up everywhere; 

We ought to love Him for His gifts. His 
goodness and His grace, 

And leani from nature’s own book, its Maker, 
God, to trace. 


He who serves God hath the best master in 
the world. 


SPRING SONG. 

Welcome bright and sunny Spring! 

Oh, what joy and light you bring, 
Meadows green and pretty flowers. 
Pleasant walks and happy hours ! 

First the pretty snowdrop see 
Drop her bell so tenderly, 

There the crocus, golden bright, 

Lifts his head into the light 

Ah ! the daisies now have come. 

Springing on the grassy lawn, 

And the buttercup of gold 
Its bright beauty doth unfold. 

Hark ! the little birds they sing 
Welcome, bright and sunny Spring, 

And the little children's feet 
Patter down the village street. 

Into woods and meadows fair, 

Primroses and violets there, 

Some to pick and some to sing, 

Welcome, happy, joyous Spring. F. S. 


JETTY AND THE BEE. 

We have a beautiful little Blenheim spaniel, 
with such bright black hair that we call her 
Jetty. She has long ears, black sparkling 
eyes, a white breast, brown silky paws, and 
a brown spot over each eye. She is only 
about the size of your frisky kitten, al¬ 
though she is several years old. 

Jetty was rather melancholy yesterday, 
and not inclined to eat her breakfast, so I 
gave her a little bit of sugar; and she 
liked the sweetness so much, that she 
thought she would have something else that 
was sweet — something of her own choosing. 
Well, she trotted down stairs, but presently 
returned, shaking her ears, and looking as 
if her mouth had been hurt. Then she care¬ 
fully laid a treasure upon the carpet, turned 
it over with her nose, and shook her ears 
again. What do you think she had got I 
A great humble-bee! I suppose she had 
licked some honey off its legs; but, alas! it 
had stung her tongue . 

Little children, beware of stolen sweets! 
There is always a sting in them! W. 
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“AND CARRY THEM IN HIS BOSOM." 

A little sick child, after some days of con¬ 
vulsions, lay quiet for several hours before 
she died The nurse softly asked her if 
she was tired. “Oh, no,” she said, “I 
shall not be tired ; teacher told me J esus 
carries little children in his arms to heaven. ” 

A little babe lay (lying ; 

They raised her aching head, 

And asked her was she weary; 

But, looking up, she said, 

“ No, I shall not be weary,”— 

Such faith to babes is given,— 

“ For Jesus carries little ones 
In His own arms to heaven.” 

Disciples of her Saviour, 

“ Such little ones ” of God, 

Weary with sin and sorrow, 

With the burden on the road, 

Oh, lean upon the promise, 

Thus to the feeblest given— 

‘‘The Shepherd bears the little ones 
In His own arms to heaven.” 

Our faitli may oft seem failing, 

And weak its strongest grasp ; 

But mighty and unwearied 

That more than mother's clasp ! 

As helpless as an infant, 

To us her faith be given ! 

“For Jesus carries little ones 
In His own arms to heaven.” 

— Author of “ Thu Three Wakings .” 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 

While yet the month of May was young, 
Beneath the branches, blossom-hung, 

Of an old apple tree, 

Two children sat; Jane, with a frown, 
Silent and sullenly looked down, 

And Mary smiled in glee. 

A smile in keeping with the scene 
So bright and fair, the meadows green, 

The blue o’er-arching sky. 

Carlo was there, and looked at Jane 
As if he knew she sulked, and fain 
He’d know the reason why. 

Mary began, “Jane do not fret ; 

You surely are not in a pet 
On such a lovely day ! 

Come, let us. wander through the park, 
And listen to tho soaring lark, 

Singing his merry lay. 

Come, let us watch the honey bee, 

Who gathers sweets for you and me, 

And hear his busy hum. 

We’ll see the golden butterfly 
Upon his glittering wings go by ; 

Come, dearest sister, come. 

The birds, and bees, and butterflies 
Rojoice to see the sunny skies, 

Let us be happy too ; 

God made them, and He made the flowers, 
To cheer us in the summer hours, 

He made yon skies so blue. 

Instead of fretting all day long, 

We ought to join the lark’s glad song, 
Who leaves his nest below, 

And sings on high his praise to heaven 
For all the good things God has given : 
Jane, dearest, let us go.” 

Thus, as she spoke, her arm she placed 
Gently around her sister’s waist, 

And, looking in her face, 

Saw the tears starting to her eyes, 

And by her sobbing and her sighs 
Her penitence could trace. 
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Jane spoke, “ Dear sister, I will pray 
God to forgive my sin to-day ; 

I have done very wrong. 

For I have most ungrateful been 
For all the lovely things I’ve seen 
And heard the whole day long. 


Dear Mary, I’ll go with you now.” 

And Mary kissed her sister’s brow, 

And wiped her tear-wet eyes; 

Then from the apple tree they went. 
And wandered, happy and content. 
Beneath the sunny skies. 

R P. Scott. 
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ALICE AND HER BIBLE. 

Beside the window Alice stands, 

Among the clustering vines, 

And on her young and thoughtful face 
The sun of summer shines. 

Opened, upon tho window-sill, 

Her book of lessons lies, 

In which she readeth every day, 

And learns to grow more wise. 

With earnest heart and willing mind 
She gathers from each page, 

Some precious truth to lead her youth 
To honoured, happy age. 

Dear Alice, heed thy mother’s words, 

And keep Coil’s law each day; 

Then, by His mercy thou shalt be 

Blessed through eternal day. R. P. S. 


THE NEW BOOK. 

Ah ! here is a truly nice present ! 

A book full of pictures and tales ; 

How pretty and graceful this drawing, 

A ship, with her rigging and sails. 

Here’s a man who seems wounded and ill. 
Two merry boys running a race, 

A little girl put in the corner, 

With downcast and cross-looking face. 

u True courage,” or, * 1 who is the cowardf' 

“ The midshipman’s first trip to sea.” 

** How little Kate nursed her sick mother.” 
“ The rosebud, the wind, and tho bee.” 

“The life of old Jack, the tamo monkey,” 

I think that seems full of great fun; 

And still there are more illustrations, 

. With stories to every one. 

I know you are longing to hear them. 

But then I have so much to do, 

That I must away to my business, 

And cannot stay longer with you. 

I wish you’d make haste with your learning, 
And not bo dependent on me, 

To find out and tell you the meaning 
Of each pretty picture you see. 


When once you can read all these-pages. 
And not, like a baby, just look. 

You’ll gain a large store of amusement, 
And really enjoy your nice book. 

K S. H. B. 


PEAYEE FOE GRACE. 

0 what can little hands do 
To pleaso the King of heaven t 
The little hands some work may try 
To help the poor in misery ;— 

Such grace to mine be given. 

0 what can little lips do 

To please the King of heaven ? 

The little lips can praise and pray, 

And gentle words of kindness say ;— 

Such grace to mine be given. 

0 what can little eyes do 

To please the King of heaven ? 

The little eyes can upward look. 

Can learn to read God’s holy book;— 

Such grace to mine be given. 

O what can little hearts do 
To please the King of heaven ? 

Young hearts, if God His Spirit send. 

Can love and trust their Saviour, Friend;— 
Such grace to mine be given. 

Though small is all that we can do 
To please the King of heaven. 

When hearts, and hands, and lips unite. 

To serve the Saviour with delight, 

They are most precious in His sight;— 
Such grace to mine be given. 


THE FLOWERS. 

WrrHorr the sun, nor hill nor plain 
Could yield us fruit or flowers ; 
Nor could they flourish, if the rain 
Fell not in gentle showers. 

’Tis thus within each infant heart. 
No holy seed can grow, 

Till Jesus doth his grace impart, 

And light and warmth bestow. 
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PROUD OF HER CLOTHES. 

“ 1 really am a pretty child,*’ 

Thought vain Matilda Bligh ; 

“I’m sure what Susan said was right, 

Not one in all the room to’-night 
Will look as nice as I. 

“ How beautiful my ringlets are— 

Tied.back with ribbons blue ; 

I daresay shabby Mary Shore 
Will wear her hair combed straight once more, 
Nor have a trinket new. 

“I sha'n’t forget the dress she wore 
Last year at Apsley Hall; 

A plain white muslin, far too long, 

And shoes with soles quite thick and strong, 
And not a glove at all! 

u How very envious she will feel 
When all the children stare, 

And praise my dress, so bright and new, 

So sweetly trimmed with velvet blue, 

And nicely curling hair. ” 

It came—the hour for starting came ; 

And in a carriage grand 
The vain Matilda lightly sprung; 

A tasscled cloak around her flung, 

And flowers in white-gloved hand. 

And now, arrived at Mrs. Grey’s, 

She held her head full high, 

And looked around with glance of pride, 
When John the footman, opening wide 
The door, announced “ Miss Bligh.” 

The little guests were all at tea, 

And scarcely looked at all; 

Save one, who said in whisper loud, 

“ How foolish ’tis to be so proud, 

When pride must have a fall.” 

Matilda heard, and crimson blushed. 

Nor any tea would take ! 

So cross she was, she silent sat, 

And kicked away a snow-white cat 
That came and begged for cake ! 

And when the games began, she grew 
More angry than before; 

For Mrs. Grey had dared to say 
“ Go, fetch Miss Bligh to join your play," 
To shabby Mary Shore. 


And when sweet, smiling Mary kind 
Came bounding down the room 
In simple white—no sash nor bows ; 

Her only ornament a rose 
Just bursting into bloom— 

Matilda with a frown refused 
The childish sport to share ; 

And what was worse, the fun went on, 

And that Miss Bligh was absent, none 
Appeared at all to care. 

But, as she sat and watched the game, 
Matilda could but see 
How truly loved was Mary Shore ; 

And yet the plain white dress she wore 
So very old must be! 

And then a new and sudden light 
Dawned on her wandering mind, 

“And after all , fine clothes,” she thought, 
“ W ill never make us loved and sought, 

So much as being kind.” 

And then she near and nearer drew, 

And stood to watch the play ; 

And soon she joined the merry crowd. 
While gaily rose her laughter loud;— 

Bad temper flown away ! 

One thing alone her pleasure marred— 

Her dress so soon would soil, 

And would not wash ; while those in white 
Could romp away with all their might, 

Nor fear their frocks to spoil. 

And when some lemonade she spilt 
Upon her trimmings blue, 

And Mary wijied the drops away, 

“ Oh, thank you,” cried Matilda, gay, 
With grateful feeling true. 

And now one wise resolve she made, 

To care for dress no more ; 

But strive, for ornament, to wear 
“ A meek and quiet spirit” rare, 

Like happy Mary Shore. 

And so her heart grew filled with joy, 

Her eyes with pleasure bright; 

And everybody thought how strange 
And very beautiful a change 
Had passed on her that night. 
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And when the little folks were called 
Their supper light to take, 

By Mary Shore she gladly sat, 


And stroked and fed the snow-white cat 
That came and begged for cake. 
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And whisper to us, if we heed, 

Some lessons grave and wise indeed* 

It tells us we must not be proud, 

That vanity is disallowed, 

That those outshone may be desired, 
And greatly loved, though less admired ; 
That we should rather please than shine, 
Aim rather to be good than fiuc, 

And learn to fill the lowest place 
With cheerfulness, content, and grace. 

S. W. P. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

God is so good that He will hear, 

Whenever children humbly pray ; 

He always lends a gracious ear. 

To what the youngest child can say. 

His own most Holy Book declares 
Ho loves good little children still; 

And that He answers all their prayers, 

Just as a tender father will. 

He will not scorn an infant tongue. 

That thanks Him for His mercies given ; 

And when by babes His praise is sung, 
Their cheerful songs ascend to heaven. 

Come, then, dear children, trust His word. 
And seek Him for your friend and guide; 

Your little voices will he heard, 

, And you shall never be denied. 


GOD ALL-8EEING. 

4t The eyes of the Lord aro in every place, be¬ 
holding the evil and the good.”—Proverbs xv. 3. 

There is an eye above us all, whose lustre does 
not fade, 

That slumbers not when mortal lid is closed in 
midnight shade ; 

There never was a sinful deed, by man performed 
or planned, 

Though in the deepest caverns hid, but that 
same eye hath scanned. 


A ROBINS NEST. 

It was in the spring of 1861 that a little 
robin entered a house in one of the mid¬ 
land counties of Ireland, and, after having 
looked around, fixed on a shelf in the school 
room to build her nest. As it was hid from 
us by a pile of books, we could not mark 
its progress, except by watching the little 
father and mother flying in and out with 
pieces of moss, and other things, in their 
mouths. As time flew by, we were rather 
surprised one morning to hear a low chirp¬ 
ing from behind the books; we took advan¬ 
tage of the protracted absence of the mother, 
to discover four little robins. We were 
delighted in watching the progress of the 
little birds, and when at last they flew away 
to return no more, our sorrow was very 
great. We named our room after its spring 
visitors, and to this day it lias retained its 
title of “ Bird’s Nest.” P. E. A* 

THE DANDELION. 

A FABLE. 

“ Ugly flower ! I won’t pluck you !” said 
little Harry, as he pulled the daisies* and 
buttercups in the meadow, and suddenly 
came to a fine large dandelion. 

The dandelion had done its best to look 
bright and gay all day, and it was very sad 
to hear its happy broad golden face found 
fault with like this. 

“ I wonder why nobody likes me,” it 
thought sadly; “every other flower is taken 
notice of, and I am left neglected and for¬ 
lorn. I did not make myself, and I do not 
want to be disagreeable. I wonder if any¬ 
body will ever care about me, or shall I 
shut up my petals and die.” 

• “No, no,” whispered the breeze which 
passed over it, “keep on hoping.” 

And just then a large bee came buzzing 
through the long meadow grass, and it 
rested on the dandelion, ana found some 
honey in its heart, and said, “Beautiful 
flower, I am glad I found you outand 
the dandelion held up its golden face to the 
sun, and said, “I have not lived for nothing.” 

God has given us an the power of being 
a comfort to somebody. 
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MORNING PRAYER 

0 God, my Heavenly Father, I thank Thee 
for keeping me in safety through the night, 
and for refreshing me with comfortable 
sleep. I beseech Thee to take care of me 
this day, to feed and clothe me, and to 
help me to be obedient and attentive to my 
parents and friends, and kind and loving 
to my brothers and sisters. 0 Lord, I pray 
Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into my 
heart, to teach me to know Thee, and to 
love Thee, and to show me how to please 
Thee better every day I live. Bless my 
dear papa and mamma, my brothers and 
sisters, and all my kind friends, and bless 
me, and make me Thine own dear child, 
for Jesus Christ my Saviour’s sake. Amen. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


EVENING PRAYER. 

0 God, my Heavenly Father, I thank Thee 
for taking'care of me through this day, 
and for all the blessings Thou hast given 
me. Help me to remember the naughty 
things I have said, or done, or thought to¬ 
day, and make me sorry for them; and, 0 
Lord, forgive me all, for Jesus’ sake, before 
I lie down to rest. I beseech Thee to 
watch over me this night, and to keep me 
from all dangers. Bless my dear papa and 
mamma, my brothers and sisters, and all 
my kind friends, and bless me, and make 
me Thine own dear child, for Jesus Christ 
my Saviour’s sake. Amen. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 


EVENING HYMN. 

At the close of every day, 

Lord, to Thee I kneel and pray ; 
Look upon Thy little child, 

Look in love and mercy mild. 

Oh, forgive, and wash away, 

All my naughtiness this day ; 
And, both when I sleep and wake, 
Bless me for my Saviour’s sake. 


THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 

Thou Guardian of our youthful days, 

To Thee our prayers ascend; 

To Thee we’ll time our songs of praise; 

Thou art “the Children’s Friend.” 

From Thee our daily mercies flow, 

Our life and health descend ; 

Lord, save our souls from sin and woe, 
Be Thou “the Children’s Friend.” 

Teach us to prize Thy holy word, 

And to its truths attend ; 

Thus shall we learn to fear the Lord, 
And love “the Children’s Friend.” 

Lord, draw our youthful hearts to thee, 
From every ill defend ; 

Help us in early life to flee 
To Thee, “ the Children’s Friend.” 

Oh may we taste of Jesu’s love. 

To Him our souls commend; 

For Jesus left the realms above, 

To be “the Children’s Friend.” 

Let all our hopes be fixed on high. 

And when our lives shall end. 

Then may we live above the sky 

With Thee, “the Children’s Friend.” 


GOOD LITTLE FRED. 

When little Fred was called to bed. 

He always acted right; 

He kissed papa, and then mamma, 

And wished them both “ good night.” 

He made no noise, like naughty boys, 
But quietly went upstairs ; 

Directly went, when he was sent, 

And always said his prayers. 


Small means often accomplish great 
things. Each of us may do something for 
others; and true sympathy and loving minis , 
try are never lost. 
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OUB BABY. 

Did you ever see our baby ? 

Little Tot; 

With her eyes so sparkling bright, 

And her skin so lily white, 

Lips and cheeks of rosy light— 

Tell you what; 

She is just the sweetest baby 
In the lot. 

Ah I she is our only darling, 

And to me 

All her little ways are witty ; 

When she sings her little ditty, 

Every word is just as pretty 
• As can be ; 

Not another in the city 
Sweet as she. 

You don’t think so—you ne’er saw her! 
Wish you could 

Sec her with her playthings clattering, 
Hear her little tongue a-chattering, 
Little dancing feet come pattering, 
Think you would 
Love her just as well as I do— 

If you could! 

Every mother’s only darling, 

I suppose, 

Is as sweet and bright a blossom, 

Is a treasure to her bosom, 

Is as cheering and endearing 
As my Rose. 

Heavenly Father, spare them to us 
Till life’s close. 


ONLY A FLY. . 

It is only a fly, so you think at your will, 

You may frighten and worry, or torture and 
kill— 

Does it never occur to your mind, that the eye 
Of God watches over both you and the fly! 

It is—only a fly—but examine its wings, 

What curious, delicate, beautiful things; 

You will not find the workman, howe’er he 
may try, 

Can match the light wing of that poor little fly. 


There, look at him now as he climbs up the 
wall— 

If lifted and left there, how soon we should fall— 
But fearlessly, firmly, securely he clings— 

He has marvellous feet, with his beautiful 
wings. 

’Tis a strange tiny body a life to contain. 

With instincts, and feelings of pleasure and pain, 
As perfectly formed, as ’tis wondrously planned. 
And showing the work of the Almighty hand 

Of that God, who, Lord, Maker, and Master 
of all, 

Leaves not even a sparrow unheeded to fall. 

And has said—Oh, we surely should bear it in 
mind— 

“ That the merciful mercy hereafter shall find.’ 

The live thing that serious damage can do. 

Or wanted for food, may be killed, it is true; 
But the quickest , the easiest death let it die. 

Nor feel needless pangs, if ’tis only a fly. 

Oh, the warm, thankful heart would give plea¬ 
sure to all, 

And be glad that God’s creature, though help¬ 
less and small. 

Should enjoy the short time He allots to it 
here, 

And live out its brief span free from pain, and 
from fear. 

Then go, little fly, flit uninjured away. 

And gambol once more in the sun’s cheering ray. 
We will find something pleasanter, better to do, 
Than harming a poor little insect like you. 

You appear to be idle, and useless, no dpubt, 
An d we cannot quite tell what you’re busy 
about; 

But we know, like all formed by God’s sove¬ 
reign will, 

Some purpose in life you were meant to fulfil. 

A purpose deemed fitting and good, in the eyes 
Of your Ruler and ours,'the All seeing and wise— 
Unharmed spread your wing, then, and mount 
up on high, 

We will honour God’s work, though ’tis only 
a fly . E. S. H. B» 
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“THOU SHALT HOT STEAL;" OB, 
BILLY JONES. 

Thbre once lived a young boy whose name 
was Billy Jones. But he was not like you, 
dear children, who can understand what 
you read and what you hear. No; poor 
Billy was foolish. He would, when spoken 
to, either stare or laugh in a silly manner, 
which was very sad to see. 

He had a father, a mother, and one sister, 
older than himself. His parents were poor, 
and had to depend mainly on their daughter 
Mary, who was at service with a rich lady. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham lived in a fine 
place, called the Grange. They were cha¬ 
ritable to the needy, especially to the Jones’ 
family', and Billy was allowed to come in at 
any time to their house, the servants having 
been told to let him amuse himself. 

But though poor Billy was so ignorant, 
he would remember most of what he heard 
about God, about heaven, and about our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and whenever his mother 
spoke to him of those things, his face would 
brighten up with pleasure. 

Of all the portions of the Bible which 
Billy had had explained to him, the Ten 
Commandments had impressed him the 
most, and he would be heard again and 
again repeating to himself the words of the 
eighth, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

One day he had been sent to the Grange, 
with a message to his sister.. As he passed 
under the kitchen window, he saw in the 
grass something shining, and picked it up. 
It was a beautiful silver spoon, such as Billy 
never handled before. He knew little, but 
enough to see how much richer would his 
hard-working father be made by this; but 
this poor lad had in his heart the fear’of 
God, that fear which keeps us from sin. 

He put the spoon in his coat-sleeve, for 
his pocket was not deep enough to hide it 
entirely, and walked in. After having 
given his message, he added, that he must 
see the lady. They all were surprised, for 
be always had seemed afraid of their 
master and mistress. His look, too, was 
so strange, that the good-natured servants 
gathered around him; but to all their in¬ 


quiries to what ailed him, he only answered 
by repeating his request, and, as soon as 
unobserved, he made his way to the parlour, 
where there was company. 

The sight of so many strangers made his 
poor heart beat fast; but on he went, intent 
upon returning to its owners what he had 
found. At last Mrs. Graham saw him, 
when she exclaimed in astonishment, though 
kindly, “Well, my boy, what do you want 
to-day V 

Billy then approached her, and pulling 
the spoon out of his coat-sleeve, put it in 
her hands, repeating slowly, “Thou shalt 

NOT STEAL—THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

You may imagine the surprise, not of the 
lady only, but of all present. Soon every 
one in the room had surrounded the lad, 
who kept saying to himself, “ Thou shalt 

NOT STEAL.” 

Mr. Graham then, kindly taking the 
child by the hand, asked how he got the 
spoon. After some time he could pro¬ 
nounce as much as, “Under the kitchen 
window—Billy found— ‘Thou shalt not 

STEAL . 9 ” 


SUNRISE. 

I saw the glorious sun arise 
O’er yonder mountain gay, 

And as he travelled through the skies 
The darkness went away, 

And all around me was so bright, 

I wished it would be always light. 

But when his shining course was done,. 

The gentle moon drew nigh, 

And stars came twinkling one by one 
Upon the shady sky. 

Who made the sun to shine so far, 

The moon, and every twinkling star ? 

’Twas God, my child, who made them all 
By His almighty skill; 

He keeps them, that they do not fall, 

And guides them as He will; 

That glorious God who lives afar, 

In heaven beyond the highest star. 

Jane Taylor. 
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TEMPER. 

Once I saw two little brothers quarrelling, 
when their father came and softly asked, 
“Boys, what does the Bible say V ' 

They held down their heads, and re¬ 
peated, in turn, “ Little children, love one 
another. ” They knew what was to be done 
next, according to the rules of that house, 
and so they stepped up, face to face, and 
shook hands with each other. This was a 

ood plan of settling the strifes of brothers. 

know another plan, adopted by the mother 
of three little boys, and my story will show 
how it worked. 

The names of the three little boyB, begin¬ 
ning with the eldest, were Newton, Ed¬ 
ward, and Harlow. 

One morning they were all on their way 
to school, when Newton found that he had 
forgotten his book. He ordered Edward to 
go back and get it for him. “No,” said 
Edward. 

“ But you shall go ; I am the oldest.” 

“ That’s the reason you ought to go 
yourself. It is not my book. I'll not go.” 

“I’ll show you,” said Newton ; and so 
he began to strike his brother. 

I do not know how often they struck 
each other, but Harlow began to cry very 
loudly, and Newton turned roughly upon 
him, and toK liim to stop his crying. A 
soft voice was soon heard saying— 

“Children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise.” 

The mother was there, and she bade each 
of them repeat the words. Then, after 
Newton had got his book, she sent them on 
to school, like good boys, hand in hand. 
Every few days these boys heard those 
same words, and their storms were calmed. 
Often their mother would raise her finger, 
and simply say, “ Children, never let,” and 
that was enough. 

Still Newton did not get rid of his angry 
passions. When he could not have his own 
way among his playmates, his temper was 
sure to rise. He often said and did things I 
for which he was afterwards very sorry. 


He began to see that “ He that is of a 
proud heart stirreth up strife.'' 

One bright day in the spring-time, these 
three boys were together playing in the 
sunshine. Edward had been very sick 
with the scarlet fever, and this was the 
first day of the spring that he had been out 
on the lawn. “Now, Eddie,” said Newton, 
‘ ‘ suppose you go into the house, and let us 
go into the woods. We want to get some 
flowers, and we will bring you some.” 

“Oh, no; I'll go, too,” said Edward. 
“Mother said that you must not run off 
and leave me alone." 

“Don't let us go,” said Harlow. “Per¬ 
haps we can all go to-morrow.” 

“ It is time you went in the house, any¬ 
how, Eddie ; you'll be sick if you stay here 
any longer. You shall go, and I am not 
going to stay here and take care of you any 
more. Cry on if you want to. Come on, 
Harlow ;'' and away the two boys went, as 
fast as they could run. But Newton felt 
guilty. Every little while he looked back, 
and saw his brother crying, and slowly 
moving toward the house ; and he seemed 
to be afraid lest he should hear a voice 
saying— 

* 4 Children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise.” 

When these two unkind boys came home, 
it was almost night. They were punished 
for their wicked conduct, and Newton pro¬ 
mised that, in the morning, he would ask 
Edward to forgive him. Poor Edward! 
he was already asleep. After an hour or 
two, Newton felt so troubled about his wrong 
treatment of his brother, that he went into 
the little room when he lay, intending to 
give him all the flowers and new things 
that he had found in the woods. He really 
wanted to ask forgiveness in that way. 
But Edward was still sleeping. 

In the morning he found his mother dose 
by the cot in which Edward was lying. She 
was weeping. Taking Newton by the hand, 
she said, “See your dear brother; he is 
very sick again. He woke up in the night 
by calling out to you in his dreams. ‘Don’t 
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leave me! don’t leave me!’ lie said. I have 
watched with him ever since. I am afraid 
he will never get well.” 

Newton went away and wept. When he 
came back, his sick brother’s eyes were open, 
but he talked very fast, yet did not know 
what he was saying. Bending over his 
face, Newton said, “Eddie, don’t you 
know me ? do you not see who I am V 
But Edward made no reply. He did not 



u Look at these flowers we got for you ; 
how sweet they are?” But the sick boy 
seemed not to hear or see any tiling. 

“Oh, Eddie, I am sorry that I ran off 
and left you ; but you will forgive me V 
Still there was not a sign of recognition. 

About ten o’clock Edward was in spasms. 
The doctor thought it very doubtful whether 
he would recover. He lost the power of 
speech. When he became more calm, his 
mother, weeping bitterly, asked him, 
“ Won’t you forgive Newtpn and Harlow ?” 
but there was no sign that he knew what 
was said. She prayed over him. She 
watched him all the day. Oh, how much 
she wished that her dear boy could “have 
his mind ” for a little while before he died ! 
But his sleep increased: she could not 
rouse him. At sunset he was dead ! 

Newton was an unforgiven boy. How 
he wished he could have heard his brother 
say that he forgave him! For years this 
was a most painful thought. It helped him 
to govern his temper. He did not quarrel 
with Harlow any more, nor order him to 
do things which he ought to do himself. 
Whenever he thought of Edward he thought 
of his own angry temper; and whenever he 
saw the grave of his brother he called to 
mind those words— 

“ Children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise.” 

_ Still he did not have a good command of 
his temper. It was not until he prayed for 
God’s help that he could be calm when 
provoked. The thought often came into 
his mind that if it was such an unhappy 


thing not to be forgiven by a brother, what 
an awful thing it must be not to be for¬ 
given by his God and Saviour! He prayed 
earnestly for pardon, and obtained it. 

A. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. J Many thanks for your excellent sketches. We 
shall be glad to hear from you again. 

Workhouse Children.— It is suggested that some 
of our readers should present a few copies of the Chil¬ 
dren's Friend monthly, to the Chaplains of Workhouses, 
for the use of the juvenile inmates. 

An Invalid Lady writes from Wales, M I have had 
much pleasure in riding from cottage to cottage making 
known the Children's Friend, and 1 have now a goodly 
number of regular subscribers, to whom 1 take the 
copies monthly.” 

We beg to thank those friends who are so kindly 
endeavouring to increase our circulation. If they will 
send us the names and addresses of the Booksellers 
in their respective localities, we shall be still farther 
obliged. To those Booksellers who will, take an interest 
in making our little paper more extensively known, we 
shall gladly forward a supply of Circulars, sc. 


PITY THE POOR NEGROES! 

We have pleasure in giving our readers a 
specimen page of Mr. Murray’s beautiful 
edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns.* We 
hope that it will induce many parents to 
introduce the book into their nurseries. 
It also affords us an opportunity of inviting 
our young friends to join in prayer to God, 
that all the poor negroes still in slavery, may 
soon have liberty. About two millions of 
slaves have recently been emancipated from 
a state of bondage in America. Many of 
them are in great distress from the want of 
clothing and food. Some kind friends in 
Birmingham have sent out several large 
shipments of clothes, tools, and books to 
New York, for its various “ Freedmen’s 
Aid Societies.” We hope that many of 
our readers will gladly lend their aid in 
this good movement. May the day soon 
arrive, when the curse of slavery shall be 
entirely abolished from the world ! 


• Hymns in prose, for Children. By Mrs. Barbauld. 
John Murray. Copiously Illustrated. Price 6 s. 
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woman, who sittest pining in captivity, 

and weepest over thy 
sick child: though no 
one seeth thee, God seeth 
thee ; though no one 
pitieth thee, God pitieth 
HBgjfe thee; raise thy voice, for- 

lorn and abandoned one; 
call upon Him from amidst 
H BB .. thy bonds, for assuredly 

Jmx, He will hear thee. 
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KIND-HEARTED EMMA. 

In her happy evening leisure, 

Very pleasant ’tis to see, 

Little Emma, kind and loving, 

With her spaniel on her knee. 

On her lap ho lies contented, 

While she reads or works away ; 

If she moves, he follows quickly ; 
Always near her night and day. 

Well may Dash sit proudly happy, 
Fondled by his mistress dear, 

For no blows, nor words of harshness 
Has the little dog to fear. 

Emma is a child who never 

Shows unkindness to the dumb ; 

To her window, for their bieakfast 
In the snow, the sparrows come. 


For the poor, o’er-driven cattle. 

Often has her kind heart bled ; 

Many a hungry, straying pussy, 

Sho has housed, and warmed, and fed. 

E’en the cricket on the hearth-stone" 
Need not hush its note of mirth, 

For she would not harm a single 
Living creaturo on the earth. 

For she knows her loving Father, 

God in heaven, He made them all. 

And delights to see His children 
Kind to even insects small. 

So she spends her happy childhood 
In unnumbered deeds of love, 

And true peace within her bosom 
Dwelleth like a gentle dove. 

Little reader, follow Emma ; 

Kind to poor dumb creatures be ; 

So their Maker, high in glory, 

Shall look down and smile on thee. 

Josephine^ 


SPEAK GENTLY TO EACH OTHER. j 

“ Please to help me a minute, sister.” I 

“Oh! don't disturb me; I’m reading,” 
was the answer. 

“ But just hold this stick, wo'n’t you, 
while I drive this piu through T” I 

“ I can’t now, I want to finish this 
story,” said I, emphatically; and my little 
brother turned away, with a disappointed 
look, in search of somebody else to assist ! 
him. 

He was a bright boy of ten years, and my 
only brother. He had been visiting a young 
friend, and had seen a windmill, and, as 
soon as he came home, his energies were 
all employed in making a small one; for 
lie was always trying to make tops, wheel¬ 
barrows, kites, and all sort of things, $uch * 
as boys delight in. He had worked pa¬ 
tiently all the morning with saw and jack¬ 
knife, and now it needed only putting toge¬ 
ther to complete it, and his only sister had 
refused to assist him, and he had gone away 
with his young heart saddened. 

I thought of all this in the fifteen minutes 
after he left, and my book gave me no plea¬ 
sure. It was not intentional unkindness, 
only thoughtlessness, for I loved my bro¬ 
ther, and was generally kind to him; still 
I had refused to help him. I would have 
gone after him, and afforded the assistance 
ne needed, but I knew he had found some 
one else. Yet I had neglected an oppor¬ 
tunity of gladdening a childish heart. , 

In half an hour he came bounding into 
the house, exclaiming, “Come, Mary, I’ve 
got it up; just aee how it goes!” 

His tones were joyous, and I saw that be 
had forgotten my petulance; so I deter¬ 
mined to atone by unusual kindness. I 
went with him, and, sure enough, on the 
roof of the wood-house was fastened a 
miniature windmill, and, the arms were 
whirling aroimd fast enough to suit any 
boy. I praised the windmill, and my little 
brother's ingenuity, and he seemed happy, 
and entirely forgetful of any unkind word ; 
and I resolved, as I had many times be¬ 
fore, to be always loving and gentle. 

A few davs passed by, and the shadow of 


I 
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a great sorrow darkened our dwelling. The 
joyous laugh and noisy glee were hushed, 
and our merry boy lay in a darkened room, 
with anxious faces around him, his cheeks 
flushed, and his eyes unnaturally bright. 
Sometimes his temples would moisten, and 
his muscles relax, and then hope would 
come into our hearts, and our eyes would 
fill with thankful tears. It was in one of 
these deceitful calms in his disease that he 
heard the noise of his little wheel, and 
said, “ I hear my windmill.” 

“ Does it make your head ache,” I asked. 
u Shall we take it down V 9 

1 ‘Oh no,” replied he. “It seems as if 
I were out of doors, and it makes me feel 
better. ” 

He mused a moment, and then added, 
€ 1 Don’t you remember, Mary, that I wanted 
you to help me to fix it, and you were read¬ 
ing, and told me you could not? But it 
did not make any difference, for mamma 
helped me.” 

Oh, how sadly these words fell upon 
my ear, and what bitter memories they 
awakened! 

How I repented as I kissed little Frank’s 
forehead, that I had ever spoken unkindly 
to him! Hours of sorrow went by, and we 
watched his couch; hope growing fainter 
and fainter, and anguish deeper, until, one 
week from the morning on which he spoke 
of his childish sport, he closed the eye once 
so sparkling, and folded his hands over his 
pulseless heart. 

He sleeps now in the grave, and home is 
desolate; but his little windmill, the work 
of his busy bands, is still swinging in the 
breeze, just where he placed it, upon the 
roof of the old wood-shed ; and every time 
I see -the tiny arms revolving, I remember 
the lost little Frank, and I remember, also, 
the thoughtless, the unkind words. 

Axon. 


DOING AS WE PLEASE. 

No one has a right to do as he pleases, 
except when he pleases to do right. 


u THOU GOD SEEST ME ” 

Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be one who sees my way ? 

Yes; God is like a shining light, 

That turns the darkness into day. 

When every eye around me sleeps, 

May I not sin without control ? 

No ; for a constant watch He keeps 
On every thought of every soul 

If I could find a cave unknown, 

Where human feet had never trod. 

Yet there I could not be alone, 

On every side there would be God.'* 

He smiles in heaven, He frowns in hsll; 

He tills the air, the earth, and sea ; 

I must within His presence dwell, 

I cannot from His anger flee. 

Yet, I may flee—He shews me where— 

To Jesus Christ He bids me fly ; 

And while I seek for pardon there, 

There’s only mercy in His eye. 

CHINESE LABOURERS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

Maitf of the Chinese labourers have emi¬ 
grated to the West Indies, hoping to better 
their circumstances, the population of their 
own country being so great, that they found 
it difficult to obtain the necessaries of life. 

They are remarkable for their industry 
and patient endurauce of suffering. 

They are usually bound to eight years’ 
service, at four dollars a month, and are 
highly prized by the cultivators of the sugar 
plantations. 

We hope that our juvenile friends will 
feel an interest, not only in sending Bibles 
and tracts, in the Chinese language, for 
distribution amongst these labourers, but 
also in helping to send Missionaries to 
preach to them the glorious Gospel of 
Christ. 

As we understand that the Chinese are 
very fond of pictures, we intend sending a 
parcel of the Children's Friend for distribu¬ 
tion amongst the children of these emigrants 
from Ch Ld a. 
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THE ROSE 


“ Dear mamma,” said little John, 
* 1 See, the rain again is gone ; 

All is sparkling in the sun ; 

Down the garden let me run, 

And pluck a pretty rose for you, 
Fresh with rain and morning dew ; 
For upon my garden bed 
Many a sweet rose lifts its head, 
And fresh sweets they seem to gain 
After the soft morning rain.” 
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Scarcely waiting her reply, 

John trips off right merrily ; 

Hurries down the spongy walk, 

Cuts a large rose from the stalk, 

And, with glee, presents the prize 
To mamma’s approving eyes. 

“Thanks, considerate John," said she, 

“ Thus to kindly think on me ; 

Flowers most welcome always prove, 
More when given by one we love ; 

So, for such a flower as this, 

Come, and take a mother’s kiss. 

We are fading; like this flower, 

Bloom but for the passing hour ; 

Yet when it doth fade away, 

’Twill be fragrant in decay. 

May as sweet our memory be, 

When death summons you and me!" 

S. W. P. 


NEW NURSERY RHYMES. 

What sings the merry lark 
In the blue sky, 

Rising so early, 

And soaring so high? 

“ Get up, dear children, 

Night-time is fled, 

All good boys and girls 
Should be out of bed. 

What does the sparrow chirp, 
Gathering food, 

All the day over, 

To feed its young brood 
“ Dear little children, 

Waste not the day, 

Always remember, 

That work sweetens play." 

What sings the nightiugale, 

When in the west, 

Sinketh the bright sun 
In splendour to rest ? 

“ Dear little children, 

Daylight has fled. 

All good boys and girls 
Should now be in bed." 

Abel Shnnyside. 


____ i 

THE INFIDEL AND THE CHILD. 

Matthew xxi. 16. 

A child sat at a cottage door, 

One lovely summer’s day: j 

Tho sun Vas shining brightly, , 

But she heeded not its ray. ' 

For her eyes were fixed upon the book. 

That rested on her knee; 

And she seemed within its pages 
A brighter light to see. 

The birds were making melody, , 

Among the shadowy trees; j 

The perfumed breath of summer flowers 
Came floating on the breeze. 

Yet sho heeded not the scented gale, ! 

Heard not the song-birds lay; | 

That little eye was hastening i 

To sweeter things than they. , 

For she was searching earnestly 
In truth’s most precious mine; 

0 happy little cottage girl! 

The pearl of truth was thine. j 

A traveller journeyed on that day 
Beneath the sultry beam; 

Weary and thirsty he has sought 

In vain for some cool stream. I 

He paused before that cottage door. 

And gazed on that sweet child. 

Marvelling much what fairy tale 
Her heart and soul beguiled. 

His voice aroused her, as he asked 
For some refreshing draught; 

And when the cooling beverage 
That weary one had quaffed, 

He said, “ My step you did not hear. 

My form you did not see; 

Tell me, my love, what charmed you so! 

What volume may that be?" 

1 ‘ The best of books,” the child replied; 

** The book that God hath given. 

To tell us of a better home. 

And guide us safe to heaven." 
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“Why,” he repl : ed, in strange surprise, 
“ Why have you left your play, 

To sit and read the Bible here 
This lovely summer’s day?” 

“Because I love it,” said the child, 

“ Most dearly love it too; 

Sure all who read this holy book 
Must love it as I do. ” 

The stranger travelled on and left 
That cottage far behind; 

Yet still these few and simple words 
Kept echoing through his mind. 

She loves her Bible, artless child— 

She spoke the truth I know; 

For not a shade of falsehood dwelt 
On that fair brow of snow. 

1 love it not. Oft have I laughed 
Its humbling truths to scorn, 

And said I ne’er would own for Lord 
The babe at Bethlehem born. 


“LOVE YOUB ENEMIES.” 

A great boy in a school was so abusive to 
the younger ones, that the teacher tool* the 
vote of the school whether he should be 
expelled. All the small boys voted to 
expel him except one, who was scarcely 
five years old. Yet he knew very well that 
the bad boy would probably continue to 
abuse him. “ Why, then, did you vote for 
him to stay V* said the teacher. 

“Because, if he is expelled, perhaps he 
will not learn any more about God, and so 
he will be more wicked still.” 

“Do you forgive him, then?” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes,” said he; “papa and mamma, 
and you, all forgive mo when I do wrong ; 
God forgives me too; and I must do the 
same.” 


i 


! 

I 

I 


She loves her Bible—would / could— 

A tide of feeling swept 

Across that proud and wayward heart; 
The hardened sinner wept! 

The Lord, the Spirit of all power, 

Unto his soul had spoken; 

And the heart that feared not God or man 
By the Spirit's touch was broken* 

A humble, contrite wanderer, 

He sought the Saviour's fold, 

And learned to love his Bible, too, 

And prize it more than gold. 

Say not you are too poor, too weak, 

Your God to glorify ; 

Think of the little cottage girl. 

And him who travelled by. 

Her meek example brightly shone, 

Retired from public sight; 

But God, who sees in secret, blessed 
Its pure and hallowed light. 

Ho caused her simple words to fall 
As the refreshing dew; 

And if you share her faith and love, 

Your God will speak by you. 


“DIDN’T HE DESERVE A PRIZE V 

After the great Donkey Show in the Agri¬ 
cultural Hall last year, a donkey driver 
from Brompton was sorely disappointed. 
He thought that his Jack was certainly one 
of the very best donkeys, and that the 
judge would be sure to give him a prize. 
Oh wbat a trouble it was, when he found 
that they had given the prize to a donkey 
from Spitalfields. On the day that the show 
closed, Mr. Fitzgerald, the artist, was 
taking a walk in Brompton, when he saw 
the kind-hearted youth buy some fine car¬ 
rots, and whilst Jack was enjoying them, 
the driver patted and caressed the useful 
creature, and thus addressed him, “Poor 
Jack, didn't they give him a prize! You 
deserved one, my fine fellow. l'U give him 
a prize ; here are some fine carrots.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald says, “It was a pretty 
sight, and I could not brfp wishing that all 
donkey drivers were as kind-hearted as the 
one at Brompton. Even the little dog 
seemed to bear testimony to the good treat¬ 
ment of dumb creatures practised by its 
master.” 
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LESSONS ON TIME. 

“ Can you tell me liow many seconds there 
are in a minute, and how many minutes in 
an hour V Mrs. Marsh asked her little sou 
Harold. 

Harold was seated on a stool at his mo¬ 
ther’s feet: he considered a little while, 
but he could not quite remember. 

“ I think you are old enough to learn 
something about the divisions of time,” 
said his mother; “so I will tell you what 
they are, and you must repeat them after 
me. 

“Sixty seconds make one minute." 

“ Sixty minutes, one hour. 

“Twenty-four hours, one day (which 
means day and night). 

“ Seven days, one week. 

“ Four weeks, one month. 

“ Twelve months, one year. 

“ Jn the year there are three hundred 
and sixty-tive days. 

“And one hundred years make a cen¬ 
tury.” 

“ It will be some time before I remem¬ 
ber all that,” said Harold. 

“Perhaps you can learn it quicker in 
verse,” said his mother; and she took a 
paper from her work-basket, and read as 
follows— 

Sixty seconds make a minute 
Sixty times the clock ticks in it; 

Sixty minutes make an hour , 

To stay its flight we have no power; 
Twenty-four hours one day and night , 

Some hours of darkness, some of light; 

Seven days there are in every wttk y 
To keep the seventh day holy seek; 

In every month the weeks are four, 

And some have two or three days more; 

And twelve months make up the whole year , 
Spend well each one God grants you here. 

Harold thought he could remember the 
verse much better than prose; he repeated 
the four first lines several times after his 
mother, and then found he knew them 
quite well. 

“That will do for this morning,” said 
Mrs. Marsh. “If you remember these 


lines to-morrow, I will teach you some 
more. Now tell me the days of the week.” 

Harold repeated, “Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday.” 

“You know, my dear Harold, why we 
keep the seventh day (Sunday) holy 1 ’ 
“Yes, mamma, 4 In six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it” 

“Quite right, Harold: and bo sure if 
the day of rest is truly valued, and rightly 
used, it will bring a blessing to body and 
soul. You may go to play now, and we 
will talk about the time again some other 
day E. S. H. B. 


JESUS SAID, “ SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 
TO COME UNTO ME.” 

Young children once to Jesus came, 

His blessing to entreat, 

And I may humbly do the same, 

Before His mercy-seat. 

For when their feeble hands were spread. 
And bent each infant knee, 

“ Forbid them not,” the Saviour said. 

And so He says to me. 

Though now He is not here below, 

But on His heavenly hill, 

To Him may little children go, 

And ask a blessing still. 

Well pleased those little ones to tee. 

The dear Redeemer smiled ; 

Oh, then, He will not frown on mev 
A poor unworthy child. 

If babes so many years ago 
His tender pity drew, 

He will not surely let me go 
Without a blessing too. 

Then while this favour to implore 
My little hands are spread, 

Do thou thy sacred blessing pour, 

Dear Jesus, on my head. 
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50 USE 15 THE WORLD. 

In a lonely cottage, on the borders of a thick 
wood, lived an old woman ; she was past 
eighty, bent, infirm, and ailing. She was 
sitting in her little room with a book on 
her knee. No fire in the grate, no bread 
in the cupboard, no tea in the canister, no 
blanket on the old bedstead, no, nothing 
at all did the old woman possess, but her 
large book, over which she was poring. The 
last crust of bread, and the remaining cup 
of tea, had been consumed the day before. 
Her last penny was gone, her last blanket 
was pawned long ago, and nothing now 
remained but to pawn her book. Would 
she do so ? Wait and see. 

She read on, pointing to each word with 
her wrinkled finger. “ What!” she at last 
exclaimed, “ God has said this, and I so 
faithless that I have doubted His love. 

4 Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.’ Oh, how ungrateful have I 
been ! My God has promised to feed me, 
and I doubt His word ? No, indeed; He 
has given me bread for eighty-two years, 
and He will not leave me now.” And then, 
lacing her book on the table, she folded 
er hands, and, looking up to heaven, said, 
“ Merciful God! Thou hast promised to 
feed those that trust in Thee: oh ! leave me 
not, for I look to Thee. Oh! send me 
bread for Thy dear Son’s sake.” Then 
rising, she went towards the cupboard, to 
see if there were one bit of food left. But 
no, a dry plate, an empty cracked cup, a 
chipped tea-pot, an old bent spoon, that 
was all. Ill, hungry, and weak, the old 
woman sank down on her scanty bed ex¬ 
hausted. Little children, do you ever re¬ 
member, when you have plenty of good 
things to eat, warm clothes to wear, and 
kind friends to love you, that many people 
have not these necessaries of life ? do you 
remember the poor? One little girl did 
that cold day, as we shall see. 

“ Let us walk through this pretty wood,” 
said Flossy to her governess, as she ran 
along over the snow, which crackled under 
her feet. 


Little Flossy, on getting up that morn¬ 
ing had, after reading her Bible, knelt down 
to pray. It was not with her lips only, but 
with her whole heart, that she repeated 
her morning prayer. “Oh !” thought she, 

“ that I might be of some use in the world,” 
and she poured out her whole soul’s desire 
to her Heavenly Father. “Dear Saviour,” 
she said, “ make me Thy own child, and 
help mo to please Thee. Teach me what I 
can do for Thee, how I can work for Thee.” 

And now was her prayer to be answered, in I 
that morning walk. They approached the 
wood, and reached the cottage. “Oh ! I 
wonder who lives here,” said Flossy ; “ do 
let me go and see. ” 

“ Well, you may if you like, and I shall 
stay outside,” said her governess. 

She gave a gentle tap at the door, and 
then opened it. There was the old woman 
lying on the bed as we left her. “Poor 
old woman,” said Flossy, “are you ill ?” 

“ That I am, dear,” answered the woman. 

“ What can I do for you ? Havo you 
any tiling to eat V ’ said the child. t 

“ Ah ! no,” gasped the poor creature. I 

“Oh, I’ll go and ask mamma for some¬ 
thing for you,” and off she ran out of the | 
cottage. Her governess was waiting for | 
her, and, on hearing of the sad plight of I 
the old woman, walked home very willingly ! 
to get some assistance. Flossy had no 
sooner told her mother the sad story, than ! 
some good food was put in a basket, and j 
sent down to the starving creature. Flossy | 
from that day became the friend of the old 
woman, and thus prayer was answered in i 
both cases. 

Was Flossy of any use in the world, young 
readers ? What do you think ? Iam sure 
you say, “Yes.” And can you not be of ! 
some use too ? You may not have any old 
woman to relieve, but there are many other 1 j 
ways of doing good. Only ask God to make j j 

you of use in this world, and then look for j ; 

opportunities, and you will soon find your- ! | 

self thinking of other people, instead of | j 

yourself. And remember this, nobody is j 
too little to be God’s servant. 

Eveline. 
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lowing as they went, and turned not 


went after them unto the border of Beth-shemesh 
And they of Beth-shemesh were 


their wheat-harvest in the 
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ALL GOT WORK TO DO. 

A child went wand’ring through a wood 
Upon a summer day ; 

She hoped to meet some pretty thing 
To join her in her play. 

The cloudless sky above was blue, 

The grass beneath was green, 

And all around were lovely flowers, 

The brightest ever seen. 

A honey bee went humming by— 

“ Stay, little bee,” she cried ; 

41 Oh do come back, and play with me;” 
And thus the bee replied— 

‘ ‘ I cannot stay, 1 must away, 

And gather in my store ; 

For winter drear will soon be here, 

AVhen I can work no more.” 

She heard a pigeon cooing soft, 

High in a bough above— 

“ Come down, and play awhile with mt, 
My pretty, gentle dove.” 

“ I cannot come and play with the*, 

For I must guard my nest, 

And keep my sleeping children warm 
Beneath my downy breast.” 

She saw a squirrel gathering nuts 
Upon a tall beech tree— 

“ I love to see you bound and leap, 

Come down, and play with me.” 

“ I dare not play, I must away, 

And quickly homeward hie: 

Were I to stay my little ones 
For want of food must die.” 

She came unto a stream that leaped 
Between its rocky banks— 

“ Stay, pretty stream, and play with m«, 
And you shall have my thanks.” 

The stream replied, while in the pool 
A moment it stood still, 

44 1 cannot play, 1 must away, 

And drive the village mill.” 


The child sat down upon a stone, 

And hung her little head ; 

She wept awhile, and sobbed awhile. 

Then to herself she said— 

“ The stream, the squirrel, dove, and baa. 
Have all got work to do, 

I must not play my hours away, 

I must be busy too.” 

R. P. 8 . 


T TTTt SHEPHERD Aim ins SHEEP. 

Not long since, a man in India was accused 
of stealing a sheep. He was brought before 
the judge, and the supposed owner of the 
sheep was also present. Both claimed the 
sheep, and had witnesses to prove their 
claims, so that it was not easy for the 

K to decide to which the sheep be- 
i. 


Knowing the customs of the shepherds, 
and the habits of the Bheep, the judge 
ordered the sheep to be brought into court, 
and sent one of the two men into another 
room, while he told the other to call the 
sheep, and see if it wonld come to him. 
But the poor animal, not knowing the 
“ voice of a stranger,” would not go to him. 
In the mean time, the other man, who was 
in au adjoining room, growing impatient, 
and probably suspecting what was going 
on, gave a kind of “chuck,” upon which 
the sheep bounded away towards him at 
once. 

This “chuck” was the way in which he 
had been used to call the sheep; and it 
was at once decided that he was the real 
owner. 

Thus we have a beautiful illustration of 
John x 4, 6—“ And the sheep follow him: 
for they know his voice. And a stranger 
they will not follow, but will flee from 
him: for they know not the voice of 
strangers.” 


Jesus said, I am the Good Shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. 
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ECHO. 

Little George had no idea what an echo 
was. One day he took it into his head to 
shout Ho! ho! along the fields, and im¬ 
mediately he heard proceeding from a 
neighbouring grove the same words “Ho! 
ho !” The little boy, very much astonished, 
called out, Who are you ? when a mys¬ 
terious voice answered directly, “ Who 
are you ?” Said George, You must be some 
silly boy ! “Silly b<y!” returned the voice 
from the depth of the grove. Upon this 
George threw himself into a passion, giviug 
utterance to language more and more irri¬ 
tating, echo faithfully imitating everything. 
Then lie hunted about the wood for the 
boy, who he supposed was answering him, 
that he might be revenged on him, but 
could not find anybody. After this fruit¬ 
less search, George ran home, and com¬ 
plained to his mother that some naughty 
boy had hid himself in the wood on purpose 
to mock him. 

“Ah, my dear child, you have betrayed 
and accused yourself. You have only 
heard your own words, for in the same 
manner as you have often seen your face 
reflected in the water, so you heard only 
your own voice in the forest. If you had 
spoken in an obliging manner, you would 
have received a similar answer. So it is 
with us here below : the conduct of others 
towards us is generally an echo of our own. 
If we are polite to them, they will be so to 
us ; but if we are unkind and rude to them, 
they will be the same. We cannot indeed 
expect any thing else." 


THE STOLEN APPLE. 

A prisoner, who was sentenced to be trans¬ 
ported for housebreaking, was spoken to 
by a friend, relative to bis first theft. The 
poor fellow pointed to the mark of a severe 
cut on his left hand, and said, “That was 
done, Sir, when I was a boy. I fell from 
an apple tree, into which I had climbed for 
the purpose of stealing an apple. An apple 
was my first theft. 1 ' Beware, young reader, 
of the first step in an evil course. 


BOOKS FOB JUVENILES. 

The V olume of the Children’s Friend 

for 1864. With cover printed in colours, Is. 6 d.; 
cloth, plain, 2s .; gilt edges, 2s 6d. The 
Volumes for 1851, 1862, and 1863 may also 
be had, at similar prices. 

The Complete Edition of the “ Children’s 
Friend” for the four years, with 1000 Engrav¬ 
ings, in one Volumo, cloth, 6$.; gilt edges, 7s. 6 d. 

Talk with the Little Ones. 

With 30 Engravings. Price One Shilling. 

THE GENTLE SHEEP. 

“ Gentle sheep, gentle sheep, 

Where have you been ?” 

“ I’ve been away 

In the meadows so green ; 

In the meadows so green, 

’Mong the grass and the hay, 

1 ‘ve been roaming about 

With my lambs all the day.” 

“Where are you going now, 

Kind, gentle sheep ?” 

“Evening has come, 

I am going to sleep ; 

1 am going to sleep, 

With my lambs in the fold, 

Where I ’ll shelter them safe 
From the rain, wind, and cold. 

“ Gentle sheep, gentle sheep, 

When do you rise ?” 

“ 1 rise when dawn 

Glimmers red in the skies, 

And I breakfast on sweets, 

Every day fresh and new, 

On the green grass and hay, 

And the clear shining dew.” 

“ Gentle sheep, gentle sheep, 

Good night, good bye ; 

Safe in the fold 

May your lambs and you lie. 

Every day that I live 
I ’ll endeavour to be, 

Meek, and harmless, and kind, 

Like thy young lambs and thee.” 

R. P. S. 
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HAST, THE GLEANER 

From off the wealthy farmer’s fields 
They cleared the yellow corn; 

And the full sheaves, 'mid shout and cheer, 
To stack and bam were borne. 

And thither in the early mom 
Went bands of gleaners gay, 

To gather up the golden ears 
That thinly scattered lay. 

But Mary’8 mother sighed to think 
She could not gleaning go; 

Her infant in its cradle bed 
Lay Hushed with fever’s glow. 

And though the com would useful be 
To make her children bread, 

A mother’s love forbade her leave 
Her ailing darling Fred. 

Then little loving Mary spoke— 

1 ‘ Dear mother, you shall stay, 

And I will gladly go and glean 
The golden ears all day. 

“ For if I F /c in idleness 
When I am young and small, 

How very useless 1 shall bo 
When 1 am old and tall.” 

And soon within the harvest field 
She worked with all her might, 

Until her little pinafore 
Was filled to her delight. 

Once only, 'neath a spreading tree, 

She sat her down to rest, 

Then homeward walked, with weary feet, 
But sunshine in her breast. 

Dear child, when earth’s great harvest field 
Is reaped, may she be stored 
Among the golden sheaves, within 
The gamer of the Lord. 

Josephine# 


THE OPEN DOOB. 

A STORY TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Madame van Loon was a poor widow, 
who had four children; the eldest, named 
Richard, was but eight years old. One 
evening they were all very hungry, for they 
had had nothing to eat all day, and their 
mother had no food to give them. Then 
she lifted up her heart to God, who she 
knew was able to help her, for she trusted 
in her Saviour, and taught her children 
also to do so. 

When she had finished praying, Richard 
said, “ Mother, does not the Bible tell us 
that God once sent some ravens to a man, 
to take him bread when he was hungry 7” 

“ Yes*my child,” answered the mother; 
“but it is a long time since then, a very 
long time.” 

“ Very well,” said Richard, “ God could 
still send ravens to feed us: I am going to 
open the door, that they be able to come 
inand in a moment he was at the door, 
and set it wide open, so that any one pass¬ 
ing in the street could not fail to notice the 
light in the room. 

A few minutes after, the mayor of the 
town happened to pass, and seeing the door 
open, and such a happy-looking group in¬ 
side, could not resist entering. 

“Ah, my good lady,” said he, “how is 
it that your door is open so wide at this 
hour?” 

Madame van Loon was rather embarrassed 
at the presence of such a fine gentleman in 
her small cottage. She rose in haste, and 
bowed to the mayor; then, passing her 
fingers through Richard’s light hair, an¬ 
swered, “That was an idea of my little 
Richard’s, who thought the ravens might 
come, and bring us food.” 

The gentleman was clothed in black from 
head to foot. 

“Ah, really!” said he, laughing, “Richard 
was not so very far wrong. Here is a 
raven, and a large one, too. Come, Richard, 
with me, and I will shew you where the 
bread is.” 

The little boy followed him to bis house. 
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and returned to his mother with a basket¬ 
ful of provisions. The children began to 
jump for joy and clap their hands at the 
sight of such plenty. They did not, how¬ 
ever, forget to give thanks to Him who had 
heard their prayers; and little Richard, 
when he had finished his Bupper, went to 
the step of the open door, and, taking off 
his cap, said, “We thank thee, God, for 
having sent the raven." 

Little children, learn to put your trust in 
Jesus whilst you are young, and He will 
not forsake you when you are old. 

A CHILD'S LAUGH. 

u I love it, I love it—the laugh of a child, 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and 
wild; 

Ringing out on the air with its innocent 
gush, 

Like the thrill of a bird at the soft twilight's 
hush ; 

Floating up on the breeze like the tones of a 
beU, 

Or the music that swells in the heart of a 
shell; 

Oh, the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 

Is the pleasantest sound in the world f<y 
me,” 


THE JEWISH SURGEON. 

In one of the large London hospitals, a poor 
woman lay dying. One of the young sur¬ 
geons, who was a Jew, went up to her bed, 
and said, “ My poor woman, you seem very 
ill, I am afraid you will not recover. Can 
I do any thing for you V 

“ Thank you, Sir," said the woman, 
“there is a New Testament behind my pil¬ 
low, and I should be much obliged to you 
if you would read a chapter to me." 

The young man seemed surprised, but he 
took the Testament, and did as she de¬ 
sired. 

He continued to come and read to her 
for several days, and was greatly struck by 


the comfort and peace which the Word of 
Life seemed to give to the poor invalid. 

With almost her dying breath, the poor 
woman gave the Testament to the Jewish 
surgeon, and urged him to read it. 

He took the book home with him, and de¬ 
termined to keep his promise. He read it 
diligently, and soon found Him of whom 
Moses and the prophets wrote—Jesus, the 
Messiah—and was enabled to believe in 
Him as the “Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world." 


“I WISH I WERE A GIRL;" 

OR, ENGLISH SCHOOLS IN EGYPT. 

Some years ago, the ladies of the Female 
Education Society opened a small girls' 
school in Cairo, to which a few little Mo¬ 
hammedan girls came; and they soon 
learned to love the school very much. 

Some of the boys attended a Moham¬ 
medan school in the same street; but this 
was a dark, dismal place, and the master 
was armed with a great stick. 

The little girls told their brothers what a 
nice happy place their schoolroom was, with 
pretty coloured pictures on the walls. 

This had no small effect upon the boys; 
and one day a mob of little fellows beset 
the school-room door, exclaiming in chorus, 
“We want to come to school!" 

Poor little boys! The teacher was very 
sorry to refuse them admission. One of 
the boldest slipped upstairs just to have a 
eep; and, while lessons were going on, a 
rown face, with a pair ©f bright and 
curious-looking black eyes, and a cotton 
cap (which had once been white) on his 
head, popped in at the school-room door, 
and was shortly followed by a ragged blue 
shirt and two bare feet. He stared at the 
pictures, the counting-frame, and other 
objects, till the teacher, smiling, but feel¬ 
ing rather sad, gently took him by the 
hand, and turned him out of the room. 

The poor little boy was heard to exclaim 
in a plaintive voice, “2 wish I were a 
girlF’ 
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THE TULIP. 

u Do look, papa,” one day said Ann, 
As up the garden quick she ran, 

“ Look at this Tulip I have found, 
Snapped off, and lying on the ground. 
Oh, will it not be nice to draw ? 

The loveliest flower I ever saw ! 

My paints and pencils down 1 ’ll get, 
And copy my fine gaudy pet.” 

“It tsa brilliant flower, my child,” 
Replied papa, and fondly smiled ; 
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“Its purple streaks, its vase of gold, 

All must admire them who behold; 

And if my Ann shall draw it well, 

T will please me more than I can telL 
But ah, dear Ann, remember this— 
Though beauty praised and valued is, 

Yet other qualities we prize 
Beyond fine shape and rainbow dyes. 
Ambition, finery, and pride, 

We justly hate, if not deride ; 

But meekness, modesty, and love, 

These most our admiration move. 

Seek, Ann, these qualities divine, 

And let who will be gay and fine.” 

_ S. W. P. 

the lesson of the leaves. 

How do the leaves grow 

In Spring, upon their stem ? 

The sap swells up with a drop for all, 

And that is life to them. 

What do the leaves do 

Through the long Summer hours ? 

They make a home for the singing birds, 

A shelter for the flowers. 

How do the leaves fade 

Beneath the Autumn blast ? 

Oh, fairer they grow before they die, 

Their brightest is their last. 

How are we like leaves ? 

Oh, children, weak and small, 

God knows each leaf of the forest shade, 

He knows you each and all. 

• 

Never a leaf falls 

Until its part is done. 

God gives grace like sap and dew, 

Some work to every ono. 

You must grow old, too, 

Beneath the Autumn sky ; 

But lovelier and brighter your lives may glow, 
Like leaves before they die. 

Brighter with kind deeds, 

With hope and gladness given ; 

Till the leaf falls down from the withered tree, 
And the Spirit is in heaven ! 

M. K. W. 


THE LION AND THE LAXB. 

A little tale is told 
Of Garibaldi bold, 

That general of renown, 

.Who might have worn a crown; 

And whose untarnished fame 
Is better than his name. 

The anecdote is true,* 

Ill tell it now to you. 

Caprera’s dogs one day 
Were rather rough at play. 

And chased the timid flocks 
Among the barren rocks, 

Where one poor frightened dam 
Had left her new-born lamb. 

At this a party sped. 

The General at their head, 

In spite of rain and wind, 

The little lamb to find. 

They sought it far and near, 

And sometimes they could hear. 

Amid those cliffs so high, 

Its low and feeble cry. 

But fainter grew the sound. 

Louder the storm beat round. 

Darkness had almost come. 

And so they hastened home. 

Yet supper scarcely o’er, 

The General rose once more, 

And carrying a light, 

Went out into the night. 

The others quick pursued, 

And all the search renewed; 

But as before, 'twas vain, 

And they returned again, 

And, wearied with their quest, 

They soon returned to rest. 

But while they slumbered deep, 

Their leader could not sleep, 

Because he seemed to hear 
Sad wailings in his ear, 

That helpless creature’s moan. 

Then forth he went alone, 

And midnight long had past 
When he returned at last— 

And gladly in his arms, 

Saved, and secure from harms, 

• From “ Garibaldi at Caprera," by Colonel Veochy. 
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But still complaining sore, 

The dripping lamb he bore. 

He took it to his bed, 

And when it had been fed, 

Beside his charge he lay 
And soothed its woes away. 

But short was his repose; 

At early dawn he rose, 

And, with his spade in hand, 
Went out to till his land; 

Nor did he say a word 
About what had occurred. 

O brother, sternly strong 
To battle against wrong, 

Yet full of tenderness 
And pity for distress,— 

How little didst thou know 
That strangers’ hearts would glow 
At this thy deed of love! 

Blest be the Power above, 

Who formed thy noble heart, 

And made thee what thou art— 
And when the world shall be 
In spirit like to thee, 

Then shall the lion calm 
Lie down beside the lamb, 

And every warlike blade 
Bo turned into a spade. D. 


“BILLY,” THE PEBSEVEBING GOAT. 

It was very amusing to Bee the late Mr. 
Samuel Statham, of London, and “Billy” 
the goat. Mr. Statham was a warm friend 
of dumb animals, and on going to business 
in the morning, was in the habit of giving 
the goat a piece of toast or biscuit. Some¬ 
times Mr. Statham pretended not to have 
any thing in his pocket, when Billy would 
run forward a few paces, place himself 
across the footpath, and then raise his fore¬ 
legs against the wall, as much as to say, 
“You cannot pass until you have given me 
something to eat/' 

Billy was a noble animal (he was, how¬ 
ever, much darker than the artist has shown 
him in the picture), and was well known 
to hundreds of working men in Wharf 
Road, City Road, London. Many a con¬ 
tribution did “Billy” obtain from their 
dinner baskets. 

Poor “Billy” came to an untimely end. 
One morning ho was found dead, some 
cruel-hearted fellow having poisoned the 
poor animal. 


W. 


GOING TO THE DOCTOB; OB, THE 
SYMPATHIZING DOG. 


ACQUAINT THEE, MY CHILD. 

Acquaint thee, my child, 
Acquaint thee with God, 
And joy, like the sunshine, 
Shall beam on thy road; 
Sweet peace, like the dew-drop, 
Shall fall on thy head; 

And sleep, like an angel, 

Shall visit thy bed. 

Acquaint thee, my child, 
Acquaint thee with God, 
And He shall be with thee 
When fears are abroad; 

Thy safeguard in danger 
That threatens thy path, 
Thy joy in the valley 
And shadow of death. 


Mb. Henry East, the author, records the 
interesting case of a dog named “Dash 
which had its leg broken, by being run 
over, and was taken to a surgeon, to have 
it set. Some time after, when the leg was 
healed, “Dash ' met with one of his friends, 
who was suffering from a similar accident. 

He immediately trotted off with him to 
the house of the surgeon where he had 
himself obtained relief, and barked and 
howled for admission. As soon as the door 
was opened, “Dash” rushed into the sur¬ 
gery and, as well as he could, explained 
his errand. The kind surgeon set the poor 
lame dog’s leg, after which the two four¬ 
legged friends l«ft the house, expressing 
their gratitude most unmistakeably, by the 
wagging of their tails; Dash bounding 
about with delight. 
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THE NEW KNIFE. 

A TALE FOR BOYS. 

A brighter, rosier, happier face was never 
seen than little Harry Willett’s, as he saun¬ 
tered, one sunny afternoon in May, down 
the winding lane that led from his father’s 
green farm, and took the road to the village. 
The warm breeze tossed his brown locks 
lightly, and the merry sun peeped saucily 
now and then, through the tom brim of his 
straw hat, into his frank blue eyes, and 
flashed into the dimples of his happy mouth. 

A fine face Harry had—not a pretty face, 
if by that you mean very nicely-formed fea¬ 
tures, and great, handsome, long-lashed 
eyes—but an open, a kindly, truthful, ge¬ 
nerous face, such a one as made you think, 
with a quick, warm glow at your heart, 
what a comfort and pride he must be to his 
mother, and how her eyes must brighten 
whenever his shone in upon her, through 
the busy day. 

But Harry’s face, contented and smiling 
as it usually was, wore a peculiarly gratified 
expression to-day: that something very de¬ 
lightful had occurred there could be no 
doubt. He was altogether too happy to 
whistle, and he sauntered along, with his 
hands in his pockets, and those glad, blue 
eyes of his full of pleasant meditation. 

If you had been walking with Harry in 
the stillness of that warm afternoon, you 
might have heard an occasional very pleasant 
jingling in that right hand trouser-pocket 
of his; and if good Betsy, the maid at the 
farm, had been there too, she would doubt¬ 
less have told you what a budget of old 
nails, and bits of lead, and tin, and all sorts 
of “ trumpery,” Harry always carried in his 
pockets, greatly to the wear and tear of said 
pockets, and of home patience in mending 
them. But ah, Miss Betsy, something 
rather better than old nails, and lead-sink¬ 
ers, and tin “ whizzers,” rattles there now! 
Nothing less than two big, bright, silver 
half-crowns, all Harry’s own, to spend as 
he likes! Now and then he takes them out 
and looks at them, to be sure that they are 
safe and a reality, and, with the utmost 


content at the confirmation his eyes give to 
the fact, drops them back again into the 
jingling pocket 

The truth was, that the possession of this 
wonderful treasure was the greatest event, 
in the money way, that had ever happened 
to Harry, and it needed the witness of all 
his senses to keep up the conviction that it 
was really no dream. Harry's father, 
although a thrifty farmer, who gave his 
little boy good clothes and all home com¬ 
forts, had seldom any money to bestow for 
his own especial spending, Harry’s utmost 
ambition and success having heretofore ex¬ 
tended to a bright shilling. An old friend 
of his father’s, from a distant city, spending 
a few days with them, had dropped into 
Harry’s hand that morning, in parting, the 
gift of the two bright half-crowns, to buy 
any thing he might happen to want. 

“ Happen to want!” Oh how much, and 
how long Hany had wanted a knife! how 
long he had wished and hoped, and wondered 
when the time would come that he should 
own such a treasure! Twelve years old, 
and no knife, had been a damper more than 
once when he had tried to follow with the 
big boys at school; and you may be sure 
there was not a moment for indecision as to 
how and when his money should be spent. 
For a knife that very afternoon it should 
go, that was settled at once. 

What boy does not remember the pride 
and pleasure tli*t came with his first knife, 
the dignity and manliness its ownership 
conferred! What boy will not fully appre¬ 
ciate the glad thoughts that filled Hairy’s 
heart, as he walked aloDg through the warm 
dust of the highway to the village. He 
could not decide whether it should have a 
white handle or a dark one, but, at all 
events, it must have two blades; and 
wouldn’t he shew Joe Smith next day that 
some boys could make whistles as well as 
others, and couldn’t he mend little Susy 
Martin’s lead-pencil for her, instead of see¬ 
ing her go up to the master every time it 
wanted sharpening. Oh, to-morrow was to 
be a grand, happy day! 

On Harry’s way, not many yards from the 
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dusty road, stood a small, dark, unpainted 
house, at the low open window of which he 
caught the sight of a face that he knew very 
well, and he paused, and then walked up 
with a pleasant smile to speak to his friend, 
josey Wood. Josey was a weak, suffering, 
crippled boy, and he half-reclined now on a 
couch his good mother had made for him, 
all stuffed with hay, and covered with neat 
chintz, and drawn up close to the window, 
so that the sweet warm air blew in on his 
white forehead, and he could reach out his 
hand and touch the creeping rose-vines, 
filled with buds, that clambered about the 
sill. 

Josey’s mother was very poor, and she 
worked hard all day with her needle, for 
there was no one to provide for herself and 
her little crippled boy, and yet she foimd 
time to do a world of kindness for him. She 
it was who trained the roses, who kept the 
room so daintily clean, who carried him in 
her arms out into the fields in the warm 
days, that he might feel the soft grass, and 
hear the birds sing, and watch the feeding 
of the flocks. She it was who sung old 
songs to him, and told him stories when he 
felt ill, and the pain made him nervous and 
sad. She was a good mother to Josey, and 
he loved her dearly, and tried as much as 
he could to keep back from her his trouble 
and pain, and always spoke to her gently 
and sweetly. 

But Josey had one great pleasure of his 
won ; he had a remarkable talent for cutting 
curious and beautiful little things out of 
wood; these he stained with dye that his 
mother made for him, and she carried them 
down to the village, and sold them, when 
she went home with her work. To be sure, 
Josey could not make many of these, for 
his little nervous fingers were often useless 
with pain ; and some days he was obliged to 
lie very still on his back, doing noth mg. 
But the joy he had whenever his mother 
did bring home money of his own earning, 
was more than I can tell you. His hot 
cheeks would glow for the whole evening, 
and his mother had to take him in her 
lap and sooth him to sleep, or he would 

have lain awake all night, dreaming of his 
riches. 

He was feeling very bright to-day; and 
the little pine table, drawn up to the side 
of his couch, was covered with bits of wood 
and tiny cups of colouring, that belonged to 
his work. He laid down the knife with 
which he was cutting, and put out his thin 
hand to meet Harry’s, wnn an expression 
of delight. The two boys had not seen each 
other for some time, and Harry had a host 
of w onderful things, of boyish interest, to re¬ 
late, and altogether was so affectionate and 
cordial, that his presence served to do Josey 
as much good as the May sunshine, and, 
indeed, liis plump, glad face, all in a glow 
with exercise and the warmth of the day, 
was a cheery sight for anybody. 

“What are you making there?” said 
Harry, pointing to the materials on the 
table. 

“Oh, something famous,” said Josey, 
smiling. “It’s going to be the greatest thing 

I ever did. It’s a kind of work-box, you 
see. I’ve got a splendid picture for the 
top, and here’s a queer invention of my 
own for the spools. I shall be rich, I ex¬ 
pect, when I sell it. Eh, mother!” and he 
smiled playfully. 

At the word rich, Harry’s hand instinc¬ 
tively dropped into his pocket that held 
the two half-crowns; but he looked at 
Josey’s wan face, and worn, patched clothes, 
and something in his heart restrained him 
from parading his newly-acquired wealth. 

“Don’t stop working, Josey,” he said, 

“ I should like to see how you do it—it’s 
such a puzzle to me how those beautiful 
things are made. I am sure I could never 
do it in a life-time.” 

“ Oh, perhaps vou could if you’d nothing 
else to do,” said Josey, pleasantly; but the 
words made Harry sober, as be thought of 
his own strong limbs and vigorous frame, 
and thousand ways of amusement, and he 
stood looking at Josey as he worked in 
silence. 

{To be concluded in next Number.) 
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THE BROKEN FLOWER-POT. 

“Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord.” 

Proverbs xii. 22. 

“ Meta, are you not tired of these les¬ 
sons V* asked Harcourt Courtenay, as he 
closed his book and leaned back in his chair. 

“Yes, indeed I am. Would it not be 
nice to have nothing to do but to play all 
the day long ?” was his sister’s reply. 

“ I wonder when Miss Delaine is coming 
back; I am quite tired of waiting: I wish 
she did not have people come to see her in 
scliooltime,” said Harcourt, as he left his 
seat, aud sauntered to the window. Sud¬ 
denly he gave a shout of delight. 

“Oh! Ellen, Meta, do come and look, 
here is such a beautiful dragon-fly: let us 
open the window, perhaps it may come in.” 

And balancing himself on the back of a 
chair, at the imminent danger of falling, 
the little boy eagerly threw up the sash. 
The beautiful dragon-fly, hovered near some 
time, and at last floated into the room. 

“Let us catch it,” cried Harcourt; so 
they chased it round the school-room; but 
as the door stood partially open, the dragon¬ 
fly made its escape. Miss Dtlaino and the 
lessons were quite forgotten: away went 
the children in eager pursuidown two 
flights of stairs, until they came to the con¬ 
servatory. 

“There it is on that passion-flower,” 
cried Harcourt. 

‘ ‘But,” began Ellen,hesitatingly, “mamma 
has forbidden our coming into the conser¬ 
vatory without permission, and I am 
afraid-.” 

“Nonsense,”interrupted Harcourt, rather 
roughly; “you should have remembered 
that before, Ellen, for we are in it now; 
and besides we are not going to lose the 
dragon-fly after all our trouble. Stay here, 
Meta, and watch it whilst I run for a 
chair.” 

Harcourt quickly returned, bringing the 
chair, which Meta mounted, and by stand¬ 
ing on tip-toes, she succeeded in throwing 
her handkerchief over the little unsuspect¬ 
ing insect. 


“ Take care, Meta, you will break the 
passion-flower, mind !” cried Ellen. 

The warning came too late; the beauti¬ 
ful plant came to the ground with a crash, 
and Meta discovered that she was stung. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” she cried, as she 
quickly relinquished her prisoner, and 
scrambled down, crying from the pain. 

“ Only look at this passion-flower; what¬ 
ever will mamma say! The pot is broken 
across the middle,” said Harcourt. What 
was to be done ? The children held a brief 
consultation. Meta tied the broken flower¬ 
pot round the top with a thin piece of string, 
whilst the other two quickly gathered up 
the plant and soil, and restored them to 
their place. Thus they hoped to escape de¬ 
tection. They had scarcely completed their 
deceitful work, when they heard the foot¬ 
steps of Miss Delaine, and they hastened 
back to the schoolroom. When Miss Delaine 
entered, three more industrious children 
could not have been seen. 

That afternoon, as Meta was running 
down stairs, her mamma called her into the 
conservatory, and said, ‘ * Do you know any 
thing about this passion-flower, Meta V 

“The passion-flower, mamma! What is 
the matter with it ?” she asked, trembling. 

“Some one has broken it; and look 
here, the pot is tied with string; it has 
been upset altogether. Have you been in 
the conservatory to-day V f 

“No, mamma,” said Meta. 

The answer was spoken in a low, hesi¬ 
tating voice; but Mrs. Courtenay did not 
perceive the child’s embarrassment: she was 
too busy in discovering the injuries done to 
her favourite plant. 

“Do you want me for any thing else, 
mamma,” asked the little girl, feeling anxious 
to make her exit from the scene of her guilt, 
as soon as possible. 

“No, my dear, you had better return to 
your lessons.” 

At teatime, Mrs. Courtenay questioned 
the other two children as to whether they 
had broken the passion-flower: they re¬ 
plied, “No, mamma,” and seemed sur¬ 
prised that their mamma did not question 
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i Meta also. They did not know what had 
I passed in the conservatory : the little girl 

■ had been too much ashamed and miserable 
| to tell even her brother and sister about 
the untruth which she had told. 

No wonder that, when addressed, she was 
confused, and answered almost unintelligibly 
the questions that were occasionally asked 
her. Besides the wretchedness she felt on 
account of her sin, her hand gave her con¬ 
siderable pain. It had swollen very much, 
and it needed her utmost efforts to keep it 
from observation. Under the plea of having 
a bad headache, Meta retired early to bed. 

I Hours after, when Mrs. Courtenay came in 
! to look at the children, the last thing at 

I night, she was startled as she turned to 

leave the room, by hearing a low smothered 
; sob proceed from Meta’s little bed. 

“What is the matter, my child?” she 
I asked, gently stooping over her. 

I “ Oh, mamma! mamma!” she sobbed, 

[ “my hand is so bad.” 

I “ Your hand! What have you done ?” 

; But Meta only cried the more, and Mrs. 
Courtenay, holding the candle nearer, 
raised the swollen hand to the light. In 
some alarm, and without waiting to question 
' the child further, Mrs. Courtenay hastened 
to procure some stone-blue, which she mixed 
with vinegar, and applied to the hand. It 
gave almost instant relief, and the child’s 
sobs growing less frequent, Mrs. Courtenay 
| said, “You should have told me of this 

i before, love. When did you have this sting ?” 

I Meta threw her arms around her mo¬ 
ther’s neck, and said, “Ah, mamma! you 
do not know how wicked I am. I broke 
the passion-flower and the flower-pot.” 

“ But I do not understand,” interrupted 
Mrs. Courtenay. “How came you in the 
conservatory? You were in school this 
morning.” 

“Miss Delaine was called out of the 
room, mamma, and whilst she was away we 
opened the window and let a dragon-fly 
in, and then we followed it into the conser¬ 
vatory. Mamma, forgive me : I have been 
so unhappy ever since I told that falsehood. 
Oh, forgive me!” 


“ You have indeed been guilty of a great 
offence, my child, and one for which I 
should feel it my duty to punish you se¬ 
verely, were I not convinced that you have 
already suffered much. My forgiveness, 
however, is a slight matter compared with 
God’s forgiveness. Meta, have you sought 
His pardon V 

“No, mamma,” she said in a low voice, 
“I could not pray : I was afraid.” 

“Alas!” said Mrs. Courtenay, sadly, 
“it is ever so: sin drives us further and 
further away from God. Let us kneel down 
and pray that He will cleanse you from all 
wickedness, and give you a clean heart.” 

Meta’s hand still continued to give her 
much pain the next day, and Mrs. Courte¬ 
nay thought it advisable to call in a doctor. 
The sting proved to be so venomous, that 
for some time Meta continued a great 
sufferer. But the trial was greatly blessed 
to her. Thoroughly penitent and humbled 
was the little girl; and when she recovered, 
the strictest adherence to truth ever after¬ 
wards marked her life. That one false¬ 
hood and its consequences were never ob¬ 
literated from her memory. 

Dear children, always speak the truth. 

Enemoplem. 
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SYBIL, ABB HER LIVE SHOWBALL • 

“ Thou canst not tell what danger near, 

What sorrow, never dreamed before, 

This one short day may have in store, 

What sudden pain or fear.” 

“ But happy still in all distress 

The child that to its father flies, 

The heart that on its God relies 

For strength and holiness." 

“I wish I had a little brother or sister, 
Judy; how nice it would be.” 

“No use wishing, Miss Sybil; it hasn’t 
pleased God to give you either one or the 
other: such things are not in our own 
power to manage. ” 

“Well then, Judy, I will only wish I 
had a dear little cat or dog of my own to 
play with me ; that might be managed, you 
know.” 

“There’s Lion for you, Miss Sybil, and 
Jet, why won’t they do ?” 

“Oh, Judy, they can’t play. Why, Lion 
does nothing but sleep all day long, he is 
so fat and lazy ; and as for Jet, she is good 
for nothing, except to sit in the chimney- 
corner, she is so old. I should like a young, 
dear little kitten, full of fun and tricks.” 

“One cat’s enough in the house I’m 
sure, Miss Sybil, so don’t you fidget till 
you think you cannot do without another.” 

This conversation passed between a little 
girl of about seven years old and her maid, 
Judy,as she was called, though herreal name 
was Judith. Before we proceed further, we 
will tell our readers something about their 
history. 

Sybil Temple, was the only child of a 
gentleman who lived in a village, about 
seven miles distance from a large town, 
in which he held an appointment that took 
him away from home every morning, and 
prevented his returning till six o’clock in 
the evening. Sybil, therefore, saw very 
little of him, which was the more unfor¬ 
tunate, because her mother had died when 
she was three years old. He sometimes 
talked of sending her to school, but hitherto 

* By the Author of 44 Dick and his Donkey.** 

little Sybil had coaxed him out of the plan, 
for he really dreaded the thought of return¬ 
ing to his solitary home, without her bright 
sunny face to welcome him. Moreover, 
there was a lady living in the village, who 
was willing to let the little girl go to her 
for an hour or two every day, to learn to 
read and write, &c., and Judy taught her 
to work with her needle; so Mr. Temple t 

was tempted to keep her as long as possible 
at home, for he had great confidence in 
Judy's care of her. 

Judy had been her nurse from the time | 

she was born, and though she was now , 

more of a housekeeper than any thing else, 1 j 

she still watohed over Sybil with the tenderest 
care, and tried, as far as she could, to supply 
the place of her mother. 

Sybil had another friend also, who was 
extremely fond of her, and with whom she | , 

spent a great deal of her time. This was , I 

Mr. Maude, the vicar of Wrenmore, as the 1 
village was called. He was getting quite . 

an old man, and as he had never been | 

married, and had-lived alone all his life, i 

many wondered at his making such a com- | 

panion of a mere child. But so it was. No- 
thing pleased him better than to see Sybil 1 
come running down the gravel walk in front , 

of the vicarage. He would lay aside his I 

book directly, and talk to her; or, if too | 
busy to be disturbed, Sybil kuew well in 1 

which cupboard she might look for some | . 
little books he kept there, on purpose for , | 
her amusement, and she would take one to 1 
the window-seat, and sit quietly till Mr. j 1 
Maude had time to listen to her chatter, 
for no one had a busier tongue, when once i 

it was set going. 1 

The old gentleman had known her mother 
very well, and when she was dying, he had 1 

premised her to watch over her child, and 
instruct her in such things as had made J 

Mrs. Temple happy, even in that solemn 1 1 
hour. . ’ 

It was a pretty and unusual sight, to aee 1 j 

the great friendship between the aged I 

clergyman and this child. He often took 1 i 
her walks with him to see his poor people, 1 

and, young as she was, she learni nmny 

- a. 
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useful lessons at these times, which were 
never afterwards forgotten. 

Sybil had no companions of her own age, 
nor had she even any live pets, for Judy 
was not fond of them, and thought that the 
dog and black cat, which were both very old, 
were quite sufficient in the house. Fond 
as she was of Sybil, and anxious for her 
happiness, she was not at all disposed to 
be over-indulgent, or to humour her in any 
whims, and unfortunately she considered 
her desire to have some animal to play 
with, in the light of a whim, and discouraged 
it, as we have seen. 

But one evening, when Mr.Temple came 
home, he carried a small basket in his 
hand, the cover of which was carefully tied 
down with a string. The care with which 
he placed it on the table, aroused Sybil’s 
curiosity directly, and her fingers trembled, 
with their eagerness to undo the fastening, 
when he told her it contained something 
alive, which was to be her own. 

What was her delight, when, on raising 
the lid, she saw a most beautiful white 
kitten, of a foreign breed, with long silky 
hair, fast asleep. 

“There, Sybil,” said her father, “I have 
brought you a playfellow at last. I called 
this morning on a lady, who had a basket 
lying on her rug containing a cat and four 
kittens, and when I admired them, she 
asked if you would like one, and I said 
I thought there was no little girl in the 
world would value one more; so then she 
fetched this basket, and put some hay in 
it, and I brought pussy away, much to her 
own disgust, for she scratched and mewed 
till I was rather ashamed of my burden, as 
I walked along the streets. When I got 
back to my office, I let her run about a 
little, and gave her some milk, but she 
would not be comforted, and kept on crying 
till about ten minutes ago, when she be¬ 
came quiet, being tired out I suppose. 1 
am not sorry to give up the care of her to 
you, I assure you. 

“Oh, papa,” exclaimed Sybil, “what a 
beauty it is : I did not know any cats had 
such soft long hair as this,” and she lifted 


out the little warm, sleepy animal, and 
hugged it in her bosom. 

To rush to Judy, and show her treasure, 
was her first impulse, forgetting that the 
worthy woman would not be disposed to 
give it as cordial a welcome as herself. 
But even her admiration was excited, by 
the unusual beauty of the kitten, which 
formed a great contrast to poor rusty-black 
old Jet, as the cat was called in consequence 
of its colour. 

“It is pretty enough, certainly, Miss 
Sybil,” said she, “but what are we to do 
with two cats in one house? and I’m not 
going to have old friends sent away for 
new* ones.” 

“I do not want Jet to be sent away,” 
said Sybil: “ there is plenty of room for 
both. Jet can go on lying in the chimney- 
corner, and my dear little kitten will always 
be with me, you know.” 

Judy gave a sort of half consent, but 
added something, that Sybil did not choose 
to hear, about the parlour being no place 
for cats. The fact was, Judy loved Sybil 
so much, that she was secretly glad her 
papa had brought her the kitten, but she 
did not care to seem as pleased as she really 
was. 

Yet it was Judy who thought of the best 
name for her, when the important discus¬ 
sion of what it should be, was going on. 
Dozens had been mentioned between Sybil 
and her papa, as they sat at tea that even¬ 
ing, but not one that suited exactly, Sybil 
thought. 

“Call her Snow, Miss,” replied Judy, 
when Sybil appealed to her on the subject, 
as she was carrying out the urn. “We 
named the other Jet because she was 
black ; why not call this one Snow, be¬ 
cause she is white ?” 

“ Oh yes, Judy, that will do exactly. I 
wonder we did not think of it. She is just 
like a snow-ball, when she is curled up 
asleep.” 

From that day Snow became the con¬ 
stant companion and playfellow of our little 
heroine. She was a remarkably intelligent 
kitten, and more like a dog than a cat in 
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some of her ways. She followed her mis¬ 
tress all over the house and garden, and to 
the vicarage, where she was always a wel¬ 
come guest, and allowed to take her place 
on the hearthrug. 

Sybil's great and only anxiety about her 
favourite was whilst she was at her daily 
lessons with Miss Maynard. She was not 
exactly afraid that Judy would be cross to 
her in her absence, but still she knew that 
she would give her a little slap, if she teased 
her by running off with her cotton or 
thimble. Nay, one day, when she had 
caught her with her spectacles in her mouth, 
she had not hesitated to give her a good 
downright beating. All things considered, 
Sybil wished she might take her with her. 

At length she opened her mind to good- 
natured Miss Maynard, who at once pro¬ 
mised that she might accompany her every 
day, provided she did not take off her atten¬ 
tion from her lessons. 

So from this time Snow trotted off after 
her little mistress to Miss Maynard's house, 
and it was amusing to see how daintily she 
icked her way, if the road happened to be 
irty, evidently afraid of soiling her white 
feet Sometimes she would stand still, and 
mew till she was carried, but it was not 
very often that her mistress would indulge 
her in this way, not only because she 
always had several books and a slate to 
carry, but also because Judy was sure .to 
complain, when she did so, of the white 
hairs spoiling her cloth jacket. 

Those children who have brothers and 
sisters of their own age to play with, 
will perhaps scarcely be able to understand 
how completely Sybil made a companion of 
Snow, or how dearly she loved the little 
playful creature, who, in her turn, clung to 
her mistress, and cared no more for old Jet, 
than if she were not a cat like herself. 

And now that our young readers know so 
much about Sybil and Snow, we must tell 
them of something that occurred when they 
had been together about four months. 

One day Mr. Maude sat by his study 
window, with his Bible in his band, wait¬ 
ing for the arrival of his little favourite; for 


she was in the habit of going into the vicar¬ 
age every morning, on her way to school, 
to wish him good morning, and to repeat 
two texts that she daily learnt for him. He 
thought often of his promise to her dying 
mother. He taught her that, by nature, 
we are all sinful, and worthy of death, but 
that Jesus Christ died to save us, and that 
He dearly loves little children when they 
try to please Him. 

Sybil had a loving heart, and when she 
listened to Mr. Maude's stories of our 
Saviour’s gentleness and goodness, and of 
the way He was treated on earth, she 
would sometimes say, with tears shining in 
her large blue eyes, “ I wish I had lived 
then, that I might have known Jesus, and 
have shown Him how I loved Him.” 

“And you may still know Him, and 
show your love for Him, my little girl,” 
the old vicar would say. “Try and be 
an obedient, holy child. Look up to God 
as the giver of all your happiness; and 
if He sees good to send you sorrow, still 
believe that He is your best friend. This 
is the way to know and love Jesus.” 

Little by little, these lessons of the good 
clergyman had got Sybil quite into the 
habit of feeling, that although she could 
not see God, He was always watching over 
her, and guarding her with His love. On 
this particular morning Mr. Maude sat at 
his window, as we have said, watching for 
his little friend and her kitten, but he 
waited and waited, and she did not come. 
He remembered that it was to be a holi¬ 
day, and that she had been looking forward 
to staying longer with him than usual, so 
be was the more surprised. But the morn¬ 
ing passed away, and no Sybil and Snow ap¬ 
peared. Afraid she might be ill, Mr. Maude 
turned his steps to her house after dinner, 
and, opening the little garden gate, was 
crossing the lawn, when he heard low sobs 
near him, and, looking about to see from 
whence they proceeded, he saw Sybil lying 
under a drooping ash tree, with her face 
buried in her hands. 

He went hastily to her, and inquired 
into the cause of her grief, but his questions 
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only brought fresh tears, and it was several 
minutes before he could gather from her 
that Snow had disappeared altogether since 
the previous day, and that her papa and 
Judy thought she had been stolen. 

Mr. Maude felt very sorry for Sybil, for 
he knew that the loss of her cat was equal 
to a far greater trouble with an older per- 
son. 

Judy appearing at this moment, he gained 
further particulars from her. 

There had been a baptism in the church 
the day before, which Sybil had been anxious 
to witness, and knowing that Snow must 
not accompany her, she left her in Judy’s 
charge till she should be out of sight. 

Judy kept watch over her till there was 
no longer any danger of her following Sybil, 
and then she suffered her to run away. 
Not long afterwards, she saw her sitting on 
the step of the front door, basking in the 
bright beams of an afternoon July sun. 
That was the last that was known of her. 
When Sybil returned, she was missing. 
All search was fruitless, and there was 
every reason to fear she had been stolen, 
for a party of trauipers had passed through 
the village the day before, and had been 
begging at Mr. Temple’s house just about 
the time that Snow had disappeared. Her 
foreign breed and unusual beauty of appear¬ 
ance might have made her an object of 
tefriptation to those who were probably not 
very particular as to their methods of turn¬ 
ing a penny. Inquiries had been made in 
the village, but no one had seen her. All 
were inclined to suspect the trampers. 

Mr. Maude was of the same opinion, for 
there had been certain depredations com¬ 
mitted on his own chickens the previous 
day, which could only l»e attributed to 
strangers. Poor Sybil was the last who 
would believe that she was really stolen. 
She had clung, as long as possible, to the 
hope that she was somewhere about the 
house or grounds. She first searched for 
her in all likely places, and then commenced 
unlikely ones, not omitting to peep into the 
pots and pan^, as they stood in a row on the 
Kitchen shelf. Bven her papa’s boots did 


not escape her vigilance, and she opened 
and shut small drawers and boxes, in the 
vain hope that puss had squeezed herself 
into half her usual dimensions. 

It was not till night that her hopes ut¬ 
terly failed; but when bedtime came, and 
she looked at Snow’s empty basket, aud 
thought of the uncertainty, and perhaps 
misery, of her present condition (for her 
imagination conjured up all sorts of cruel¬ 
ties she would undergo from the trampers), 
she could hold up no loDger, but burst into 
an agony of grief. In vain her papa pro¬ 
mised to try and procure her another 
Snow, as white and silky as the lost one, 
should she not return. In vain Judy told 
her it was no use taking “ on so about a 
dumb animal that did not know right from 
wrong, aud therefore ought not be mourned 
after as if she had been a human being.” 
Sybil only pettishly declared she cared for 
her far more than if she had been a human 
being; and she begged her papa not to talk 
any more about bringing her another cat, 
for she should never care about any other 
as long as she lived. She cried herself to 
sleep that night, and looked so ill the next 
morning, that Judy was glad it was & 
holiday, and she was not obliged to attend 
to lessons. Poor Sybil! it was a melan¬ 
choly holiday for her. She would rather 
have done the hardest sum in long multi¬ 
plication, with Snow by her side, than have 
a week’s play without her. She did not 
care even to go to Mr. Maude: she pre¬ 
ferred sauntering about the garden all the 
morning, thinking of her trouble; and when 
Judy called her to dinner, she could scarcely 
be persuaded to eat any thing. 

Judy was really very sorry for her; but 
she thought it would only make her worse 
if she told her so, aud the good woman fol¬ 
lowed another plan altogether. She tried 
the system of gently scolding her for “mak¬ 
ing such a fuss,” as she said, and declared it 
was enough to make God send her some 
real sojrow, in order to show her what 
sorrow really was. 

Judy did not mean to be unkind, but she 
did not understand children much, or she 
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would have known that such trial a as Sybil’s, 
though small compared to those which fol¬ 
low in after life, are very great to a young 
heart which lias had nothing to bear as yet. 

Her words only made Sybil think her 
cross and unfeeling, and put her rather out 
of temper ; and the moment she could get 
away, she went into the garden again, and, 
creeping under the long drooping arms of 
the ash tree, where Judy was not likely to 
see her, she gave way to a fresh passionate 
burst of tears, in the midst of which Mr. 
Maude found her, as we have seen. 

(To be continued .) 

EMPLOYMENT. 

« Who ’ll come and play with me here under 
the tree ? 

My sisters have left me alone ; 

My sweet little sparrow, come hither to me, 

And play with me while they are gone.” 

“ Oh, no, little lady, I can’t come indeed, 

I have no time to idle away; 

I *vc got all my dear little young ones to feed, 

And my nest to new cover with hay.” 

w Pretty bee, do not buzz about over that flower, 
But come here and play with me, do; 

That sparrow won’t come to play with me an hour, 
But say, pretty bee, will not you 1” 

“ Oh, no, little lady, for do you not sco 

Those must work, who would prosper and 
thrive; 

If I play, they would call me a sad idle bee, 

And perhaps turn me out of the hive.” 

II Stop ! stop ! little ant, do not run off so fast, 
Wait with me a little and play ; 

I hope I shall find a companion at last, 

You are not quite so busy as they.” 

“ Oh, no, little lady, I can’t stay with you, 

We are not made to play, but to labour, 

I always have something or other to do, 

If not for myself, for my neighbour.” 

Have they, then, all some employment but me, 
Who stay lingering hero like a dunce ? 

Oh, then, like the ant, and sparrow, and bee, 

I ’ll go to my lessons at once. 

From “ Children*s Hymns and Rhymes .” 

“ THOU GOD SEES! ME.”- Gan. xvt 13. 

God can see me every day, 

W’hen I work and when 1 play; 

When I read and when I talk, 

W’hen I run and when I walk; 

W’hen I eat and when I drink, 

W’hen I sit and only think, 

W’hen I laugh and when 1 cry, 

God is ever watching nigh. 

When I’m quiet, when I’m rude. 

When I’m naughty, when I’m good; 

When I’m happy, when I’nisad, 

When I'm sorry, when I ’in glad; 

When I pluck the scented rose, 

That in my neat garden grows; 

When I crush the tiny fly, 

God is watching from the sky. 

W r hen the sun gives heat and light, 

W’lien the stars are twinkling bright, 

When the moon shines on my bed, 

God still watches o’er my head: 

Night or day, at church or fair, 

God is ever, ever near; 

Marking all I do or say, 

Ready for the judgment day. 

C-w. 

LITTLE THINGS. 

If little falling drops of rain 

The lakes and rivers fill— 

If little grains of earth and sand 

Make mountain, plain, and hill— 

If little moments, as they pass, 

Make hours, and days, and years, 

Then little sins of cv’ry kind 

Should fill our hearts with fears. 

For little sins, if once allowed, 

To greater sins will grow, 

And if not stopped by grace divine, 

Will lead to endless woe. 

“ Great God, then, fill each infant heart 

With love and fear of Thee; 

And to us all thy Spirit give, 

That we may holy be.” 

R. A 
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THE JASMINE. 

With many a star, so neat and small 
The snowy jasmine decks the wall, 

And sweetly scents the evening air 
With odour, delicate, and rare. 

She hath no hues to charm the eye 
Of the gay, thoughtless passer-by ; 

She knows not those low flaunting airs 
That sometimes win us unawares ; 

But plain, retiring, meek, serene, 

Is pleased, although unknown, unseen. 

Ah, how much better ’tis to grace 
Some quiet, unregarded place, 
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Where God’s all-seeing eye alone 
Beholds our humble duty done, 

Than seek, in arrogance, to shine, 

And be, among the finest, fine ! 

Ah, how much better to possess 
A winsome modest gentleness, 

A simple, pleased, and quiet air, 

A heart coutented anywhere, 

Than the mero charm of beauty boast, 
Fading while e’en it pleases most. 

S. W. P. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

A little girl, who attended one of the 
Children’s Missionary Meetings, was much 
affected by what she heard. She felt a 
desire to do something for the poor heathen, 
and wept, as she looked at the many black 
places where Christ is not known. Next 
morning at breakfast she said, 44 Please, 
mother, if I do without butter to my bread, 
may I have the money that is saved to give 
to tho Missions?” The judicious mother 
was glad to encourage this act of self-denial, 
and agreed to her request. At the end of 
the year a nice little sum was put into the 
collecting-box. “ The Lord loveth a cheer¬ 
ful giver.” 

THE KIND BROTHER. 

44 Mamma, my head,” 

Poor William said, 

44 So very badly aches; 

Tell brother, there, 

I cannot bear 

The tiresome noise he makes.” 

44 1’m sure,” said John, 

44 If I had known, 

Dear brother, you were ill, 

I would have read, 

Or drawn instead, 

And have remained quite still.” 

44 Good boys,” said she, 

44 Oh, ever be. 

Thus kind to one another; 

I am, my dear, 

Much pleased to hear, 

Your answer to your brother.” 


THE LITTLE TRACT BOY. 

A little boy lived one summer near a great 
palace of the King of Italy. Around the 
palace were the famous Boboli Gardens. 
They were full of laurels and cypresses, and 
all kinds of trees and flowers. There were 
many fine statues and fountains, ponds full 
of fish, and several graceful swans. There 
were long walks, between living walls of 
green, and shady nooks, into which the hot 
sun could not shine. 

To these beautiful gardens this little boy 
went, with his nurse, every pleasant day. 
There he used to meet some old officers, 
who, for their long service in the army of 
the king, were permitted to live near tho 
palace in quietness the rest of their days. 

Very soon the officers and the little boy 
became good friends. They told him stories 
of the wars, and gave him flowers to carry 
home to his mother. One day the little 
boy carried some tracts, called 44 The Sol¬ 
dier’s Inheritance,” and gave them to tho 
old officers. The next day they thanked 
him for the tracts, and asked him to bring 
others to them. And so, for many weeks, 
ho gave them good little books, which they 
read with much interest. 

One day the oldest officer, who was the 
articular friend of the little boy, asked 
im if he could give him a New Testament. 
When he went again to the gardens he carried 
a New Testament to the officer. Soon after, 
the other officers asked where they could 
find Testaments, and were directed to a 
place where all kinds of good books could 
'be found, and there they bought Testa¬ 
ments for themselves. 

Thus it was that God, in His providence, 
made this little boy the means of doing 
good to these old officers, giving them re¬ 
ligious books, and, what was best of all, 
the Word of Life, which, there is reason to 
hope, has been a source of great blessing to 
many. 

The love of Christ hath a height without 
a top, a depth without a bottom, a length 
without an end, and a breadth without a 
limit. 
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LITTLE WILLIE’S LESSON. 
“Mamma, will you talk to me about the 
verse papa read this morning, about feed¬ 
ing our enemies ? What is an enemy ?” 

“ An enemy, my dear,” said his mamma, 
“ is a person we dislike, or who dislikes us. 
I hope my Willie has no enemies V 

The child thought a moment, and then 
said, “Oh yes, mamma, I know Thomas 
Webster dislikes me, so he is my enemy ; 
but I can’t do what the Bible tells me, for 
he is as well off as I am, and always has 
plenty to eat and drink.” 

His mamma then explained to him that 
the text did not mean only that we are to 
give bread and water to our enemies, if 
they require them, but that if they are in 
any situation in which it is in our power to 
help them, we should gladly do so. “ And 
then, you know, dear Willie,” she added, 
“perhaps we may change them from ene¬ 
mies into friends.” 

“Tom is a very disagreeable boy; he 
always teases me, and cheats me at play 
when he can.” 

“ Well, dear child, you have been better 
taught than poor Tom. The blessed Saviour 
■aid, 1 Love your enemies,’ and He died 
for His enemies. Let us ask Him to make 
our hearts kind and tender, that we may 
love even those who do not love us.” 

It was not long before Willie had an 
opportunity of practising his new lesson. 
Tne two boys were at school together, and 
both were cyphering. Tom finished first, 
and, scampering off in high spirits, seized 
Willie’s pencil, and ran off with it. It 
was a sad annoyance at first to the poor 
little fellow ; but he soon borrowed another 
iece, and, as the afternoon was to be a 
oliday, he was soon in good spirits again. 
After dinner, he started with several school¬ 
fellows for a country ramble. It was a 
beautiful afternoon in the autumn ; every¬ 
thing was rich and ripe; the golden corn 
was waving in the fields, and what was 
better than all besides to our young friends, 
there were plenty of blackberries on the 
hedges. Each boy was provided with a 
hooked stick; the larger boys helped the 

i__ 


smaller ones, and all were full of fun and 
glee. In the midst of their merriment, 
who should they see coming towards them 
but Tom Webster. He joined their party, 
but could not reach the highest and best 
blackberries, as he had no stick. Now all 
these boys had, at one time or other, been 
unkindly treated by Tom, and not one was 
willing to offer his stick. When Willie 
first saw Tom he naturally felt angry, re¬ 
membering his unkindness in the morning ; 
but he soon thought of the Scripture text, 
and his mother’s words, and running up to 
Tom, gave him his stick. The boy was at 
first ashamed, but the open, pleasant coun¬ 
tenance of little Willie soon made him 
feel at ease. He took the stick, roughly 
expressing his thanks. They walked home 
together in the evening, and Tom could not 
help asking his little companion how it was 
that he had thought of lending him his 
stick. Then Willie told him of the struggle 
that had at first passed in his mind, of the 
words of Scripture, and of his mamma’s 
instructions; and as Tom listened, his 
heart softened. He asked Willie to forgive 
all his past unkinduess, and promised never 
to tease or cheat him again. And from 
that time they were on the best of terms. 
Thus did little Willie change his enemy 
into a friend. Maky D. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm; 

The frame thy wayward looks deride. 
Required a God to form! 

The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flow’d, 

A portion of His boundless love 
On that poor worm bestow’d. 

The sun, the moon, the stars He made 
To all His creatures free; 

And spreads o’er earth the grassy blade, 
For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive; 

Oh! do not rashly take away 
The life thou canst not give. 
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LITTLE NELLY’S LETTEB. 

I once heard of a little girl who was obliged 
to live far away from her dear mamma. 
Her name was Nelly. Many, very many 
miles, both of sea and land, separated Nelly 
from the parents she loved so well. She 
and her little brother always stayed with an 
aunt, who had promised to take care of 
them. One day the postman brought Nelly 
a letter from her mamma. Oh, how de¬ 
lighted she was when it was given to her; 
and as I dare say my young readers are 
very curious to know what was in it, I will 
tell them. It was as follows :— 

“Papa and mamma hope their little girl 
is quite well, and that she always tries to 
be good, so that she might give her kind 
aunty, and other persons around her, as 
little trouble as possible. Papa and mamma 
love their little boy and girl dearly, and 
hope that they will remember that it w'ould 
grieve them very much, were they ever to 
hear of their being naughty.” 

After receiving this kind letter, I have no 
doubt, that Nelly and her brother sought 
to shew, by their good conduct, that they 
wished to please their loving, though absent 
parents. 

And now, my dear children, God, our 
heavenly Father, has given us a letter, even 
His own Word, the Bible, in wdiich He has 
revealed His will. Let us, then, try to 
lease Him, who has done so much for us, 
y believing in His beloved Son, seeking to 
live to His glory while on earth, so that, 
when we die, we may go to heaven, there 
to be with Him for evermore. 

M. M. 


TRUTH. 

Once there was a little boy, 

With curly hair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always spoke the truth, 
And never, never, told a lie. 

And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 
There goes the curly-headed boy, 
The boy who never tells a lie. 


And everybody loved him so, 

Because he always told the truth, 

That every day, as he grew up, 

'Twas said, “ There goes the honest youth.” 

And when the people that stood near. 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 

The answer would be always this— 

“ Because he never tells a lie.” 


THE WORKS OF GOD. 

God made the sun to shine by day, 

The moon to shine by night; 

And all the stars that sparkle so, 

So very, very bright. 

God made this world in which I live, 
The sea and all the land; 

And every thing that lives and moves. 

Is nourished by his hand. 

God made the flowers that bud and blow 
About ray little feet; 

He made them look so very fine. 

And smell so very sweet. 

God made the little birds that sing 
On every bush and spray; 

Ob, how 1 wish that I had wings 
To fly as well as they! 

God made the lambs that skip and run 
In yonder mead all day; 

Good little lambs, they are so kind, 

They never fight, but play. 

God gives me life, and food, and clothes. 
And friends, and all I need; 

I cannot tell how good He is. 

He’s very kind indeed. 

God bends His ear to all I say. 

He hears an infant’s praise; 

O may He teach my heart to love. 

And serve Him all my days. 

God lives in heaven, that happy world. 
Above the bright blue sky; 

0 may He take me there to dwell, 

And praise Him when I die. 
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OUR BOT BENNY. 

He was a sweet child, the pet of the house¬ 
hold. Oh, how we loved him! He was 
like a little ray of sunshine, or a beautiful 
flower, sent by God for us to nourish, until 
He had need of it, and then He sent His 
reaper to gather it into His garner above. 

“ My Father hath need of this floweret gay, 
The reaper said, and smiled.” 

It was such a little time we had him 
here—just three short years—but I want to 
tell you something about him. It was our 
custom to sing at family worship, and 
Benny’s delight was to climb on papa’s knee, 
and join in the singing (for he could sing 
beautifully); almost any hymn that he had 
heard once he could repeat. Two of his 
favourite hymns were, “Oh, come let us 
sing to the God of salvation,” and “ Ca¬ 
naan, bright Canaan.” “Now, papa,” he 
would say, “ let us sing to the God of sal¬ 
vation,” and up he would strike the tune 
with his infantile voice, with remarkable 
correctness. 

Often, when playing in the nursery, he 
would turn a chair down, and get astride of 
it, and pretend to be riding his horse. If 
asked where he was going, he would reply, 
“ Benny going to Canaan , Canaan , bwight 
Canaan And he did soon after. 

In the early spring, when primroses and 
violets deck the ground and scent the air 
with their sweet perfume, Benny left his 
earthly home, to join that glorious band 
above, and help to swell the strain, singing, 
“Glory, glory, glory.” 

M. H. Q. 


THE NEW KNIFE. 

A TALE FOR BOYS. 

(Concluded from page 55.) 

It was curious, indeed, to see how skil¬ 
fully he cut and carved, and how smoothly 
and gracefully the rough wood came into 
form, under his touch. The work evidently 


interested him greatly; but now and then 
his hands trembled, and his shortened 
breath showed how fatiguing even a little 
exertion was: but he talked pleasantly to 
Harry, explaining the why and the where¬ 
fore of every thing he did, seeming to enjoy 
his admiration and sympathy very much. 

“ What a sharp knife that is of youris, 
Josey,” said Harry; “it cuts like a 
razor. ” 

“Yes,” said Josey, “that knife was my 
father’s. The little blade was broken when 
I first had it, but this one bids fair to lasf 
a good many years ; and luckily, for I don’t 
know what I should do -without itand 
he plunged it into one side of the box, 
where he was hollowing out a grove. There 
was a quick, low snap, and Harry started 
and leaned into the window. Ah! it was 
too true : in Josey’s quick, excited motion, 
the knife had broken! The blade snapped 
near the top, still stuck fast in the wood, 
and the smooth, worn handle was left in 
his hand. Poor Josey turned very white, 
and lay back on his couch, and into his 
hollow eyes came the big tears ; he put up 
his hand, as if he would smooth the con¬ 
traction of his forehead ; but a look of pain 
had fixed itself in his face, and he could 
not put it away. 

“Josey, dear boy,” said his mother; and 
she came up and put her arms around 
him, and drew out the broken blade from 
the wood. Her tears she did not try to 
keep back, but, pitying him as she did, 
could only weep aud soothe him. She was 
too poor to say the words she wished to 
say—that she would soon re-place his loss. 

“Don’t cry, dear mother,” said Josey, 
faintly; “knives can’t last for ever, you 
know; and if this must break, see how 
nicely it has come off, so near the handle. 

I can use this blade for a great many 
things, and one of your knives will help, 
too. I can get along nicely, I think.” 

But Josey found it hard to comfort his 
poor mother. She knew how many lonely 
hours that knife had cheered—how many 
dull ones it had brightened—how much 
delight his work had always been to him— 
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how impossible it was for her to get him 
another for a long time; and she remem¬ 
bered. too, that on these slight earnings of 
Josey’s she was dependent for the means of 
procuring for him those little luxuries, that 
were almost necessaries, when he was feeble 
and suffering. 

Harry could not speak, but his blue eyes 
were full of tears, and a great pain filled 
his heart, as he caught the look, more touch¬ 
ing than all the mo¬ 
ther’s words, with 
which J osey gathered 
up the severed handle 
and blade, and put 
them into the drawer 
of his little table. 

Oh, how few the boy’s 
sources of happiness 
must be, when the 
breaking of a simple 
knife could put such 
a desolate look into 
his face. Excite- I** 

ment, as it usually 
did, had made Josey 
a little faint, and 
while he lay back 
with his eyes closed, 
for a few moments, 
his mother fanning 
him with her broad 
palm-leaf fan, Harry 
slipped away. 

It was late in the 
afternoon when he 
came again toward 
the house, on his re¬ 
turn from his long 
walk to the village. 

The soft light of the setting sun fell upon 
Josey’s low window, and the pale boy lay 
looking out on the rosy and golden clouds, 
in the western sky. There was still a sad 
look on his face, but he smiled when Harry 
came up, and listened pleasantly to the 
boy-gossip he had brought from the village. 

It was not until some minutes after 
Harry had bade him good-bye, and he had 
ceased to watch his stout little figure hurry¬ 


ing up the road, that Josey discovered in 
the far comer of the window a closely- 
folded package of white paper, directed to 
himself; and as he slowly and wonderingly 
unrolled it, there dropped from it heavily 
upon his couch a big, beautiful knife, 
stouter and handsomer than the one he had 
lost, and with two fine blades . Josey trem¬ 
bled so, and his eyes grew so dim, that he 
could not read the words on the inside of 
the wrapper, and, all 
in wonder, his mo¬ 
ther came and read 
these lines, written 
in an unformed, boy¬ 
ish hand— 

“Drab Joskt,— 
Please to accept this 
knife from me, be¬ 
cause I would rather 
you should have it, 
to make up for the 
one you broke, than 
to have the hand¬ 
somest knife in the 
world. I bought it 
with my own money, 
on purpose for ye*. 
Your sorry and 
affectionate friend, 

“ Habby.” 
Poor Josey! The 
tears that had been 
kept back fell fast 
enough now, and, 
like a little child, be 
hid his face against 

_J his mother’s breast, 

too glad and grateful 
for words. 

There was no pleasant-sounding silver in 
Harry’s pocket when he went to his room 
that night—no strong, beautiful knife, 
better than the silver, to take it* place; 
but his mother’s kiss was tenderer than 
ever, when she bade him good night, and 
angels of peace and love hovered a beyt 
him, with blessings promised to those Mfe 
“ lay up treasures in heaven.” * 

Anna M. Phu!JH k 


London : Published by Me«sr». SELEY, JACKSON, k HALLIDAY, Fleet Street; and S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, 
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SYBIL, AND HEB LIVE SNOWBALL. 

{Continued frontpage 135.) • 

Hk was silent for a minute or two. On 
hearing all that Judy told him about Sybil’s 
great distress, some such thoughts as these 
passed through his mind— 

“ If this little girl cannot bear troubles 
better than this when she grows up, she 
will be a very unhappy woman, for life has 
many sorrows.” 

He did not think it wise to try and com¬ 
fort her with holding out much hope of 
Snow’s return, for he did not expect it. 
Ho was anxious rather to teach her how to 
bear her loss more bravely, and to turn her 
attention to other things. At length he 
said— 

“ Sybil, do you know that nothing plea¬ 
sant or sad can happen to us without God’s 
leave 1 When He sends us ioy we must 
thank Him for it; aud when He brings us 
trouble, we should ask Him to help us to 
bear it patiently.” 

“llut,” said Sybil, “ God has not taken 
away Snow: it was those wicked beggars.” 

“ We do not know for certain where she 
is,” replied Mr. Maude; “ but you may be 
sure that He knows the smallest thing that 
happens to us, and that you can neither 
losa nor find your cat without His consent.” 

“But do you think God cares about 
such little things as happen to me ?” asked 
Sybil. 

“I am quite sure He does, my child. 
Ho has told us in bis Bible that even the 
sparrows are cared for by Him. He loves 
you dearly, yet He suffers this trial to come 
to you ; therefore you may know that in 
some way He intends it for vour good. ” 

Sybil looked up at Mr. Maude in sur¬ 
prise, and as if she could not understand 
his meaning. 

“ I will try and explain myself to you,” 
he said. “ You know that your papa talks 
of sending you to school to be educated, 
and the reason is, that it is necessary you 
should learn all such things as will be 
useful to you when you grow up. Child¬ 
hood and youth are the seasons for what is 


called education. Now, in just the same 
way, our heavenly Father teaches His little 
ones such lessons whilst they are young, 
as shall fit them for others much harder, 
when they are men and women. I 
have often told you that sin has brought | I 
sorrow into the world, and that it must be 
the lot of all, more or less. Your father \ I 
had it fall on him in a very severe manner 
when he lost your sweet mother, who was f | 
dearer to him than all the world besides ; i 
and you, Sybil, must not hope to escape | 
w hat is the general lot of all. It may seem 
hard to you to believe it now, but it is by I 
such smaller misfortunes as this you are I 
now grieving over, that God intends to pre- j 
pare you gradually for others hereafter; [ 

and just as you learn to bear them meekly | 
or impatiently, you will be happy or mise- I 
rable through life.” i | 

Sybil perfectly understood Mr. Maude I 
now, and, after a moment’s pause, she I I 

said— I ' 

‘ ‘ I will try and bear my trouble better : , | 

I did not think about God sending it. Will ' 
you ask Him to make me try and do without i j 
Snow, if He wishes me not to have her P’ I I 
“ We will both ask Him, dear child: He 
will hear your prayer as readily as mine. I 

Nothing pleases Him more than when His i 

little children go to tell Him every thing. ' J 

“ Then may I ask Him to bring me back i 

Snow ?” asked Sybil timidly, her heart still | 
clinging to the lost pet. , I 

“You may do so if you first try and re¬ 
solve to be patient and submissive should ' ! 

He not see good to answer your prayer,” J ' 

replied Mr. Maude; “but for this, too, you 
must ask His help, for we can do nothing I 1 

of ourselves.” ' 

“ And now,” said Mr. Maude, “shall we 
take a walk together through Friar’s wood ? 

I shall be glad to go and see Betsy Hensman, 
who lives at the other end of it, and I 
should like you to know her, for she is a 
great favourite of mine.” 

This was a delightful proposal to Sybil, j 
who ran in to ask Judy’s leave, and was 
ready in three minutes. There was nothing 
in the world she enjoyed like one of these 
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walks, for Mr. Maude had a delightful way 
of his own in amusing children. He was 
one of those people who, with much learn¬ 
ing, and fondness for deep reading, contrive 
to keep quite fresh and simple in character 
even into old age ; and this was doubtless 
the reason why he and Sybil Temple under¬ 
stood each other so well. It was a lovely 
afternoon. The heat of the day was still 
great, but the road to Friar’s 'Wood lay 
through shade nearly the whole way. First 
they had to walk through a lane, whose tall 
hedges were filled with wild roses and 
eglantine, and on either side of the road 
there was a wide slip of green grass, which 
was soft and pleasant to the feet. After 
walking along this for some time, they came 
to a gate in the hedge, with a stile by the 
side of it, and over this lay their way. It 
took them into a beautiful wood, through 
which a path had been cleared amongst the 
low brushwood, so that they could walk 
with ease, though they had to go one be¬ 
hind the other. There were many large 
trees, in which the wood-pigeons had built 
their nests, and their soft gentle cooing 
delighted Sybil and her friend, and they 
sometimes stood still to listen to them. 

There was another sound, too, which was 
verydelicious on ahotsummerday. Thiswas 
the murmuring of the river Ouse, running 
just below this wood, and which, in fact, 
might be called one of its banks. For some 
time it was not visible because of the brush¬ 
wood, but at length they came suddenly on 
an open spot where it was all cleared away, 
and there was a large space covered with 
soft mossy grass and blue bells. Mr. 
Maude proposed that they should sit down 
and rest on a fallen tree, and as Sybil 
untied her hat and laid it beside her, she 
thought there could be no spot in all the 
world so beautiful. The green space they 
had chosen for their seat sloped down to 
the edge of the noble river below, and the 
branches of the forest trees which grew on 
theslope intertwined their branches,forming 
a natural canopy over their heads. They 
remained till Mr. Maude remembered that 
they had yet some distance to go; so they 


pursued their walk, till they again crossed 
a stile leading back into the lane, and close 
by was a cluster of cottages, the smallest 
and humblest of which was Betsy Hens- 
man’s, whom they were going to see. 

As they had walked along, Mr. Maude 
had jtold Sybil her history. 

She was the wife of a labouring man, 
employed by the Squire, whose house 
was not far distant on the opposite side 
of the river, and as it was wide here, 
and the bridge a good way off, a boat was 
kept close by, in a boat-house, for the use 
of the hall people, and of the labouring 
men who lived in these cottages. 

“Three years ago,” said Mr. Maude, 
“Betsy Hensman and her husband had 
two of the finest little boys that parents 
could boast of. But a sad accident hap¬ 
pened. 

“They were high-spirited children, of 
about nine and ten years of age, and, young 
as they were, they were quite accustomed 
to cross backwards and forwards on the 
river in the boat by themselves, often 
taking their father’s dinner to him when 
he was very busy. 

“One day their mother had gone into 
the village to make some purchases. Her 
boys were playing in the wood near the 
cottage when she left, as was their habit 
for hours together, and she went without 
anxiety, saying she should be at home by 
tea-time. As she was returning, by the path 
we have just come, she heard loud cries as 
from children in distress, and the sound 
seemed to proceed from the river. The next 
momeut she came in sight of a boat with one 
boy in it, trying to pull up another who was 
struggling in the water. They were her 
own children ; and at the very instant she 
recognised them, the one in the boat lost 
his balance and fell over. It was a dread¬ 
ful moment for the poor mother, who cctald 
render no assistance. Her screams brought 
a woodman to her side, who instantly 
sprang down the bank, and plunged into 
the river. He was a capital swimmer, for¬ 
tunately, and strong enough to force his 
(Continued on page 150.) 
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SYBIL AND HEB LITE SNOWBALL. 

(Continued from page 147.) 

way against the stream, which is very 
strong in that place. He managed to save 
the elder lad, but the other was dead before 
he could get him on shore.” 

“ How dreadful!” exclaimed Sybil, shud¬ 
dering: “then poor Betsy has but one boy 
now I” 

“No,” replied Mr. Maude; “and he is 
likely to be a cripple ; for somehow his 
spine got a twist, either as he fell out of 
the boat, or as he was got out of the water. 
It was not noticed much at first, though he 
complained of pain; but, Jittle by little, it 
grew worse, till at last they took him to an 
iufinnary, and it was found that the injury 
was very serious, and he has to lie con¬ 
stantly on his back, and will probably have 
to do so for years. Poor fellows ! they paid 
dearly for their imprudence in getting out 
the boat, and rowing it down the river to 
gather water-lilies, for it was thus that the 
accident happened. 

“ We were talking this morning, Sybil,” 
continued Mr. Maude, “of childhood’s sor¬ 
rows being a preparation for greater ones. 
This sad affliction of the Hensmans is ono 
of life’s large troubles, by the side of which, 
such a one as the loss of Snow becomes 
small, does it not ?” 

At this moment they reached the cottage 
door. Mr. Maude’s story had given a great 
interest to this family in Sybil’s eyes. A 
tidy, clean-looking woman received them in 
a humble but neatly-arranged room. 

On a rudely-contrived couch lay a deli- 
cate-looking lad of about twelve years old, 
reading. 

It seemed dreadful to Sybil, to have to 
lie there perhaps for years, as she had been 
told he must do ; yet the boy appeared con¬ 
tented and cheerful, and his mother spoke 
gratefully of their many mercies. 

“ I have been telling this little girl,” said 
the clergyman, after a time, “of the sad 
trial that befel you three years ago. I 
have brought her with me to-day, because I 
want her to see how happy they can be 


under affliction, who have learnt that God 
sends it in love, to teach us lessons that 
must be learnt. My little friend here is 
in some trouble at present, and I think it 
will help her to bear her smaller sorrow, 
to see that others have much more serious 
ones to endure. 

Betsy Hensman looked kindly at SybiL 
She was a good woman, one of whom Mr. | 
Maude thought almost more highly, than of 
anybody else in his parish. He had known 
her from a child, and she had lived for | 

some years in his house as a servant. He , 

had purposely brought Sybil to see her to¬ 
day, because lie knew that her cheerful | | 
temper and meek resignation to God s will 
would be a better lesson than any words 1 I 
could impart. j ; 

“Little Miss does not look as if she I 
knew much about trouble,” said she, and 1 
she inwardly compared her rosy cheeks and I 
plump, thriving appearance, with that of j 
her own pale, slender lad, whose want of I 
exercise, and constant lying in one attitude, i | 
had greatly affected his health and looks. 

“And yet,” she added, “little things tiy | j 
young folks who havn’t got enough sense, , 
as it were, to boar them; but my boy there j ' 
knows that the best way is to be patient, , 
and believe, as you have often told him, ' 
Sir, that every thing, small and great, is in | I 
the hands of God, and that nothing can . ' 
happen without His leave. That thought | j 
has done more for us than any thing else, . I 
since our great misfortune.” \ | 

During their walk home, Mr. Maude and i 
Sybil talked a good deal about the Hens- • 
mans, and Sybil said she should like to go j I 

back again, and take the poor boy some I 

books. She was almost as cheerful as ever, | ' 

when she entered the vicarage garden; for I 
as her papa was not coming home till late | I 

this evening, she was to have tea with Mr. ; 

Maude, whose housekeeper, knowing she | | 
was coming, took care to make some of the i i 
cakes Sybil liked best. I ] 

Being Saturday evening, Mr. Maude hiul , 
to look over his sermons for the next day, I I 
and she left directly after tea, for she, too, , I 
had som&preparations to make. She always I 
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read her Gospel and collect on Saturday 
night, as she had to repeat them before 
breakfast, to her papa. 

She had enjoyed her walk so much, that 
her mind had been quite diverted from her 
loss; but when she entered the garden-gate, 
the thought of it rushed on her more sadly 
than ever. The garden looked lonely, with¬ 
out either her papa or Snow, and she felt 
inclined to give way to her tears and lamen¬ 
tations afresh. 

Rut then she remembered all that Mr. 
Maude had said to her, and she thought 
now would be the time to pray to God, to 
help her to be submissive. So she went to 
her favourite place under the drooping ash, 
and, concealed by its long branches, she 
knelt down, and asked to be made patient 
and contented, without her little favour¬ 
ite, but she also begged God to send it 
back again, if He were willing she should 
have it once more. 

Then she came out from under the ash- 
tree, looking quite calm; and she spoke so 
cheerfully to Judy a few minutes after¬ 
wards, that, when she left her, she exclaimed 
to one of the other maids, “Well to be 
sure! what a way Mr. Maude has with 
that child. Her heart was just breaking 
over the loss of her cat, when he came and 
fetched her away, and now he has sent her 
back, looking and speaking quite like her¬ 
self again." 

When Sybil went to fetch her prayer- 
book to look out the collect and Gospel, 
she could not find it, and after a few 
minutes’ hunt, she remembered she had left 
it in the church on the previous Sunday, so 
she ran back to Judy, to ask if she might 
run and fetch it, for the door was sure to 
be open, as James Harley, the old sexton, 
always dusted and prepared the church for 
the next day, on Saturday evening. It was 
not above five minutes’ walk. She found 
the sexton there, as she expected, and he 
looked rather surprised at seeing Sybil; but 
he was very deaf, so she merely nodded to 
him, and passed on to her pew, to fetch the 
book. 

But what was the old man’s amazement 


when, a moment after, she flew up to him, 
as he was shaking a cushion, and, seizing 
him by the arm, shouted something in his 
ear in such an excited manner, that ho 
thought she must be gone mad. “James, 
James," she exclaimed, “ come quick to the 
Squire’s pew, and pull up the boards. My 
cat is underneath." 

“ What does Missy say?" said he, putting 
up his hand to his ear, as he let the cushion 
fall from it, but not stirring one inch. 

“Oh, come, please come," she repeated. 
“Snow is under the ground there. I hear 
her crying quite plainly." 

“ Snow on the ground at Midsummer, do 
you say V 9 replied old Jame9, catching only 
one or two of her words. “Why, little 
Miss, you must think I am growing foolish 
in my old age, to come to me with such a 
pack of nonsense as that;” and he took up 
his cushion again, and began to beat and 
shake it in a manner that showed he was 
rather offended. Sybil left him as an arrow 
flies from a bow. Two minutes later she 
rushed into the room where Judy was busy 
putting away linen. 

“Judv, Judy, I have found Snow. She 
is in the church, under the Squire's pew, 
quite in the ground, and she must be dying. 
Oh, how can we get her up ?” 

Sybil’s first words had made Judy drop 
a sheet from her hand as suddenly as the 
sexton had dropped the cushion, and her 
face had lighted up with pleasure; but 
when she heard where Sybil supposed she 
was, she quietly took up the sheet, and 
[ turned to her linen cupboard again, saying, 
“ Now, Miss Sybil, don’t you come here 
talking such nonsense as that. Just as if 
there’s the cat that was ever born, who 
would go off and bury itself in a church.” 

(To he concluded in next Number.) 


A TEXT FOE CHILDREN. 

Obey your parents in all things : for this 
is well-pleasing unto the Lord. 

Colossi an s iii. 20. 
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CAIRO. 

In no part of the world is there a greater 
mixture of people than in Egypt, more 
especially in Cairo. In the great bazaar, 
the busy tide of population is seen in per¬ 
fection. In these are sold the necessaries 
of life, and in the middle of the day, they 
are crowded to excess, with people of almost 
every country. 

Of the many different costumes which 
present themselves, our engravings repre¬ 
sent those of a janissary, or member of 
the Pasha’s body-guard, and a merchant; 
also an African Waliabee, and official. It 
will be interesting to our readers to know 
that there is Christian effort going forward 
at Cairo, and that even the donkey-boys 
are not forgotten. 

The Syrian Missionary, Joseph Thakoor, 
who is superintended by Miss Whately, 
visits the coffee-houses, and has an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking of the Saviour, to num¬ 
bers of ignorant Moslems. 

Miss Whately asks English Christians to 
help her in her good w ork. Wo trust that 
her appeal will have a hearty response. 

A LITTLE CHILD’S PRAYER. 

Jesus, tender Saviour, 

Hast Thou died for me ? 

Make me very thankful 
In my heart to Thee. 

When the sad, sad story 
Of Thy grief I read, 

Make me very sorry 
For my sins indeed. 

Now I know Thou livest, 

And dost plead for me, 

Make me very thankful, 

In my prayers to Thee. 

Soon I hope in glory, 

At Thy side to stand ; 

Make me fit to meet Theo 

In that happy land. F. P. 

He giveth power to the faint; and to them 
that have no might He increaseth strength. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

“How is it, mamma,” said a thoughtful 
child, “ that you are so happy ? for I often 
see other people who are not so. Are you 
ever unhappy P’ 

“ Well, my dear boy,” replied his mamma, 
“I can truly say that I have not known 
what it is to be unhappy, for a very long 
time.” 

“I wish you would tell me the reason 
why you are so happy, mamma.” 

“I will do so with pleasure, my dear. 
It was God who was pleased to teach me 
how to be happy, and I will tell you how 
He taught me. He gave me a kind mamma, 
whose face looked so smiling and sweet, 
that I used to love to watch her while sbe 
talked to me. She used often to call me 
to her side, where I would sit on a little 
stool. She said that if I wished to be 
happy, I must try to be like Jesus Christ; 
and then she would tell me how kind He 
was ; how gentle He was ; how forgiving, 
and how patient, too ; that He was more 
lovely tliafi any one who had ever lived, 
either before or since. She used to say 
that she wished I would try, and that if I 
tried, God had promised to help me, and I 
should be sure to become kind and lovely 
too. Then, as soon as I really believed this 
to bo true, I used to wish, O how I should 
love to be like Jesus ! I would think about 
Him until I could not help crying, because 
I felt so unhappy at being so unlovely. 
Then God put it into my heart to ask Him 
to help me to put away my unkind thoughts, 
and every thing that displeased Jesus. I 
always found that He did help me, and 
this led me to ask again and again. The 
more I asked Him, the more He helped 
me. The more He helped me, the more I 
believed He would, and this, mamma said, 
was having faith in God, which pleased 
Him. I then began to love God more for 
putting these desires into my heart; and 
this was how God taught me to be happy. 
Will you try in the same way? People 
who love God are sure to be cheerful and 
happy, and are able to make other people 
more so. Happy, contented people are sure 
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to be beloved. Now, dear boy, think abont 
these things, and another time I will tell 
you something else that will add to your 
happiness.” A Mother. 


“DO LET IT FLY.” 

A little boy, six years of age, walking out 
with his governess, one day saw a big boy 
on the opposite side of the road, holding a 
pretty little butterfly by its beautiful wings. 

The boy had just caught the butterfly by 
throwing his cap at it, as it was merrily 
flying about. Poor little thing, it was now 
a prisoner in the hands of this cruel boy. 

The little boy had been taught by his 
teacher, that it is wicked to be cruel to any 
of God’s creatures. 

He ran across the road, up to the naughty 
boy, and, in a very kind manner, said, “Oh, 
do let it fly; do please, let it fly, pretty 
little thing.” 

This request was made iu such a very 
pleasing manner, that the boy at once let 
the pretty creature fly. “Thank you; 
thank you,” said the little pleader, clapping 
his hauds and looking quite happy, as the 
butterfly waved its delicate wings and flew 
off to the nearest flower garden. 

We trust that all our little readers will 
strive to prevent cruelty of every kind. 


MORNING HYMN. 

O God, I see the morning light; 

Thou hast kept me through the night ? 
I thank Thee for Thy love and care, 
And beg Thee hear my morning prayer. 

Keep me, 0 God, again to-day, 

And take my naughty heart away; 

O make me gentle, good, and mild— 
Just like the Saviour when a child. 

And when to-night I fall asleep, • 

0 be Thou near, the watch to keep ; 

So let my life all pass away. 

With God my keeper night and day. 


GIPSY AND THE CHICKENS. 

[The following interesting fact has been 
communicated to us by Mrs. Tamplin, of 
Cookham, 'Maidenhead. We are always 
thankful to receive well-authenticated anec¬ 
dotes of the sagacity of animals.] 

One of our fowls made a nest behind the 
haystack, and laid fifteen or sixteen eggs ; 
two only out of this number were hatched, 
which the farm-servant took to the cook, 
requesting her to keep them warm, and 
endeavour to rear them, the weather being 
extremely cold at the time (7th of March 
1865). 

To keep the chickens out of danger, she, 
for a few days, kept them in a basket on 
the mantlepiece, but soon afterwards they 
were allowed to run about the kitchen, 
when Gipsy, our little dog, took a great 
fancy to them, and laid herself down upon 
the hearth, drew them towards her with 
her paws, licked them, and, as it were, 
nursed them for hours together. This the 
little dog repeated from day to day, until 
cook found it necessary to shut the pets 
up, as Gipsy licked the feathers from off 
their bodies, as fast as they camo. 

But Gipsy soon discovered their place 
of concealment, and contrived to get them 
out again one by one, and took them to 
the hearth, and fondled them as before. 
The cook, however, fearing mischief to the 
chicks, again took possession of them, and 
this time placed a heavy weight upon the 
basket, thinking this would prove an effec¬ 
tual barrier ; but Gipsy, nothing daunted, 
went coolly the next day to the basket, and 
after several vain attempts, at last succeeded 
in rescuing her young friends, and then 
took them as before to the hearth. 

Milder weather soon came, and the 
chickens were turned into the farm yard. 
They were inseparable, and much fonder 
of the kitchen, than of any other place. 
Gipsy was sometimes guilty of racing the 
other fowls, but she never molested her 
two foster-children. E. T. 
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THE THISTLE. 

Ik the corner, fierce and tall, 

Far above his neighbours all, 

By the farmer’s eye (though keen) 
Unregarded or unseen, 

Lo, the Thistle, rising fast. 

Ripens his strange seed at last. 
First the round bud larger grows, 
Next the bright pink blossom glo 
Then appears the thistle-down, 
Rolling o’er the fallows brown, 
Rooting, too, in many a spot 
Where the farmer loves him not, 
Slyly winging thence again 
Baneful seed o’er hill and plain. 
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Listen. Yon tall Thistle there, 
Blossoming so brave and fair, 

Many a lesson, it may be, 

He can tcacli both you and me. 

Evil habits spring from sloth, 

Quick of root and fast of growth ; 

Evil thoughts soon rise within, 
Breeding crops of woe and sin ; 

Evil passions darken soon 
All the sky of life’s short noon : 

How they grow and tower on high, 
Fast to spread, but slow to die ! 

’Tis the heart-flowers need oar care, 
Heart-weeds—they thrive everywhere. 
Anger, sloth, pride, vanity, 

The stubborn will, the greedy eye, 

Sins of either mind or breast— 

Such the Thistle doth suggest. 

Ah, let us pray, and, praying, strive 
That nothing in our hearts may thrive 
But flowers of holiness and love, 

Such as our Father may approve, 

Such as He tells us, in His word, 

Befit the garden of the Lord. 

S. Y r . F. 


PRAYER. 


Go when the morning shineth, 

Go when the moon is bright, 

Go when the eve declineth, 

Go in the hush of night. 

Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 
And in thy chamber kneeling, 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all who love thee, 

All who are loved by thee, 

Fray, too, for those who hate thee, 
If any such there be. 

Then for thyself in meekness, 

A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer's name. 


THE HOOP AVD THE DOLL. 

I am going to tell you a pretty story, about 
a dear little boy and girL The little girl 
was rather the older of the two, and was 
called Annie, and her brother was named 
James. They were very good children 
mostly, and did as their mamma bade them, 
but not always ; and then they were not 
happy, as no little boys or girls can be 
when they do wrong. One fine morning, 
Annie and James were sent into the garden 
to play and run about among the flowers. 
It was not summer yet, but it was spring¬ 
time, and there were plenty of flowers in 
bloom. The sun shone bright and warm 
in the blue sky, and the trees were all 
covered with pretty young green leaves, 
and made a nioe shade for the children to 
sit under when they were tired ; and then 
they could listen to the sweet notes of the 
dear little birds, as they were singing in 
the branches above them. Now when these 
children had amused themselves very nicely 
for some time, it happened that little James, 
with the dirk that he was bowling his hoop 
with, struck his sister’s doll, and made a 
sad mark on her face. He did not mean 
to do it, but Annie did not know that, and 
it made her very angry. The red colour 
came into her round cheeks, and without 
stopping to think what she was going to 
do, she raised her little hand and hit James 
on his back. It was not a hard blow, but 
it made him cry, and so did Annie, and 
then she wished she had not done so. 
Their dear mamma saw this sad sight from 
the window, and went at once to her little 
boy and girl in tbe garden. She was not 
angry with them, but felt much grieved 
that they should for so little a thing show 
such a naughty temper. And she sat down 
under the elm-tree, and took James on her 
knee, and little Annie stood close by, while 
she talked with them about what they had 
been doing. And she spoke so kindly, that 
they soon both felt very sorry for what had 
happened, and Annie kissed James, and 
hoped he would excuse her, for she knew 
how much she was to blame. But James 
felt quite as sorry when he saw his 
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sister’s sad face, and he kissed both her 
and the doll. Perhaps some of you will 
think it very funny for a little boy to kiss 
a doll, as dolls cannot feel; but you must 
not laugh at him for that, for he did it 
becau^ Annie loved it, and he wanted her 
to see how very sorry he was to have vexed 
her so. And we must not think very little 
things silly, if they are meant kindly. 
Then this good mamma said a great deal 
more to her dear little children, about being 
good and kind to everybody, whether they 
were so to them or not ; she told them 
they should be very kind to their papa and 
mamma by doing as they were bid; kind 
to each other always, and willing some¬ 
times to give up their playthings to one 
another, if they wanted to have the same, 
and that they should try not to be so soon 
angry, as Annie had been that morning, 
when they were a little hurt, or any thing 
of their own rather spoiled. Then they 
ought to be very kind and gentle to sweet 
little baby, and to the nursemaid too. She 
said besides, that no one could be very 
good, without being very kind as well; and 
that the way to be happy, was to do all 
they could to please others. Their dear 
mamma asked Annie and James, if they 
did not now and then find kind thoughts 
come into their minds, that made them 
feel happy and smile, and wish to do right. 
Annie said she did. Mamma told them it 
was the great and good God who put it 
into their hearts to feel so, and that all 
good things came from Him first, and that 
they ought to try to pray to Him to help 
them, and He would do so, for He loves 
good children, as the Bible tells us. 

Anna. 


HONOURING PARENTS. 

My father and mother, how faithful and tender 
To me they have been ever since I remember ! 

I must hear their instructions, and heed what 
they say, 

And all their commands 1 must strive to obey. 


HOW GOOD HE WAS. 

A father was talking to his little baby- 
child, who could hardly speak plain, about 
the kind words of Jesus, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not. ” 

The little thiog listened with the greatest 
interest, and then said, “Papa, how good 
He was, when those big men told them to 
go away, to put his hand right on the 
children’s heads, and say, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not” 

O yes, Jesus was good ; and He is just as 
good now, and says to all little children, 
“Come unto me. I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find 
me.” 


CHILDRENS FRIEND SERIE8 OF BOOKS. 

The Editors beg to call attention to this attrac¬ 
tive Series of Books—uniform in size icith the 
“ Children's Friend ,” but printed in large type. 

No. i. Talk with the Little Ones. 

By the Author of “Upward and Onward.” 
With 30 Engravings. Price One Shilling. 

No. 2. Ronald’s Reason; or, the 

Little Cripple. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Price Is. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, are in preparation. 


Notice. — The Volumes of the Children’s 
Friend for 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, may 
be had through any Bookseller. With covers 
in colours , Price Is. 6d. ; cloth , plain, 2s. ; gilt 
edges , 2s. 6d. each. 

Complete Edition for the 4 years (with 1000 
Cuts), in one Vol., doth , 6s .; gilt edges , 7s. 6 d. 


Packets by Post. —Those who do not reside near 
any Bookseller, can have packets containing four 
copies of the “Children’s Friend” post free, fortwelve 
months, in any part of the Unitea Kingdom, France, 
or Belgium, by remitting four shillings in stamps to 
Messrs. SscLar. Jackson, and Hal ljdat, 54 Fleet 
Street, or to S. W. Partridge, No. 9 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 

<r^ Similar packets sent to Canada and the West 
Indies for six shillings a year; and to India, New 
Zealand, and Australia, for seven shillings a year, paid 
in advance. Foreign remittances to be by Post-Office 
Order. 
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SYBIL, AND HER LIVE SNOWBALL. 

{Continued from page 151.) 

Poor Sybil saw she could get no more 
help from Judy than from the sexton. Off 
she darted again, out of the house, through 
the garden, down the road, till she reached 
the vicarage. Mr. Maude was in his study, 
bending over his sermon, when Sybil rushed 
through the glass door, and stood by his 
side, too breathless to articulate a syllable. 

The old gentleman took off his spectacles, 
and looked at her with astonishment. 

At last she found breath to make the 
same announcement, that she had pre¬ 
viously done, though in vain, to the sexton 
and Judy. 

u Indeed Snow is there, Mr. Maude,” 
she said, u yet nobody will believe me. I 
knew her voice directly, although it was 
so faint and weak. She will die, because 
no one will help me to pull up the boards.” 

“But tell me what took you to the 
church, and more about it?” said Mr. 
Maude, who was inclined to be somewhat 
incredulous also, and to think that his little 
friend’s anxiety about her pet, had caused 
her imagination to mislead her in the 
matter. 

“ x was going to look out the collect and 
Gospel for to-morrow, when I left you,” 
replied Sybil, “ and I could not find 
my Prayer-book. Then I recollected I had 
left it in the iow last Sunday, so Judy 
told me 1 might go and fetch it. James 
Hari.-'y was there dusting the pews. I went, 
and found my Prayer-book, and was just 
coming away when I heard a little faint 
noise, which seemed to come from the 
Squire’s pew, next to ours. I listened, and 
in a minute it came again, and I was sure 
it was the mew of a cat. I flew into the 
pew, and hunted all about, underneath the 
seats, and behind the hassocks, but there 
was nothing. The cry came again and 
again though, and it seemed to be from 
under the floor. I pulled up the carpet 
and laid my ear down to the ground, just 
on the place where the sound was, and 
then I knew Snow’s voice directly. I called 


to her, and I think she heard me, for the 
mews came quicker; but they were so weak 
that I know she must be nearly dead;” and 
so saying, the excited child burst into tears. 
Mr. Maude rose hastily, looking round for 
his hat, which Sybil placed in his hand in 
an instant. He began to give credit to 
her tale, for he remembered that the 
Squire’s pew had been undergoing altera¬ 
tions during the past week. Being found 
damp, the flags had been removed, a space 
hollowed out underneath, and boards plaeed 
instead of the flags. The workmen had been 
engaged thus for several days, and it seemed 
to be by no means impossible that Snow 
might have followed ; Sybil to the church, 
when she went to the christening, and had 
somehow got enclosed in the space under 
the new boards. 

It was the more likely, because the work¬ 
men had left their work during the short 
time that the christening & ad occupied, and 
he remembered that thebe were then but 
two or three boards left to beiiid down, 
which were fitted in immediately after their 
return. A cat might easily have escaped 
their notice, if she were in a corner under¬ 
neath part of the flooring. They had finished 
their work thatevening, andleftthepew ready 
for the sexton to fclean. This be had done, 
but his deafness had doubtless prevented bis 
hearing the cries which had so quickly at¬ 
tracted Sybil’s ears. All this passed through 
Mr. Maude’s mind, in a shorter time tbSfi it 
took him to step from his study Window 
into the garden, and it made him Wnkittus 
not to lose an instant in fetching Tom 
Morris, the village carpenter, to take up 
the boards. 1 

Quickly as he walked, his step^f fc&med 
sadly slow to Sybil, who flew otf in front, 
and kept running back again.' ife if, by so 
doing, she could hurry bis moranettts. 

When they got to Morris’s dottage, poor 
Sybil’s patience had again to be tiwL His 
wife was there preparing Lift smjpei 4 ; but 
he himself had not yet cdfpd’w’flfoiiL-his 
work at the hall, which B iiWSfniMlfeihs dis¬ 
tant, and his son, who wofkScl^tpadeflrJiim, 
was there likewise. **- j ’A* 
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“They are sure to be here directly, 
Hiss,” said Mrs. Morris, feeling for Sybil 
▼hen she heard why they were wanted. 

| “ My good man is as punctual as the church 

clock, unless he be kept for something par¬ 
ticular by the Squire himself. ” 

“But if he should be kept my cat will die,” 
exclaimed Sybil, in a voice of almost agony. 

“ Cats live longer than you would think,” 
replied Mrs. Morris, “ and this one has n’t 
been buried long enough to be starved yet; 
so don’t fret yourself in that way, little 
Miss: you’ll make yourself quite ill.” 

Mrs. Morris stepped to the gate to look 
up the road in the direction of the hall, 
and Mr. Maude took the opportunity of 
saying to Sybil— 

“God’s little children must learn to be 
patient, you know, my child. Try and be¬ 
lieve that He is caring for you, even now.” 

His words had an immediate effect in 
calming the little girl, who had not for¬ 
gotten their former conversation; but it 
was a relief to both her and Air. Maude, 
when Mrs. Morris came running in to say 
her husband and son were in sight. 

They were quite willing to postpone 
their supper, although they were very tired, 
and hasten to the church with the ne¬ 
cessary tools. Mrs. Morris’s little boy, 
Charlie, had been in the cottage when 
Mr. Maude and Sybil entered, and had 
listened with boyish eagerneks to what 
they had said, and, in consequence, the 
story had spread to a number of other 
children, who were all interested in the 
affair, for Snow was an object of universal 
admiration amongst them. A little crowd 
of village urchins were collected round the 
gate, and ran after them to the church, 
hoping to get a peep at what was going on, 
either through doors or windows. But on 
reaching the churchyard, Mr. Maude shut 
the gate too decidedly for them to dare to 
follow further, knowing how particular he 
was about all sacred places. 

Old Harley was still busy in the church, 
and stared in amazement at the entrance of 
the party. But when he saw the Squire’s 
pew again dismantled of the carpet and 

hassocks he had somewhat angrily replaced 
after Sybil’s disarrangement, he was tho¬ 
roughly offended, and would have marched 
out of the church in dudgeon, if Mr. Maude 
had not taken the trouble to shout the 
reason of what they were doing into his 
ear. Even then he was disposed to look 
upon them all as fairly gone out of their 
senses, to think a cat should be found in 
“ such an outlandish place as that” 44 He 
saw now,” he said, “what Miss Sybil 
meant when she told him that Snow was 
lying there; but for his part he should as 
soon expect to find real winter’s snow under 
the Squire’s pew as a liviug cat; but if they 
would pull the place to pieces, why it was 
no concern of his, so long as they did it up 
again, and put the carpet and hassocks 
right, for he wasn’t a going to do it 
a third time.” Old Harley was a noted 
grumbler and an irritable old man, though 
a worthy one in many respects, so nobody 
thought much of his words. Indeed, every 
one was too intent on the result of the 
carpenter’s exertions. At first all was 
quiet under the pew, and, to Sybil’s dis¬ 
may, Morris remarked to Mr. Maude that 
perhaps little Miss was mistaken after all, 
and if so, it would be a pity to disturb 
the boards just as they were finished. 

In an agony of terror lest Mr. Maude 
should be of the same mind, Sybil threw 
herself on the ground before he could 
answer, and called 44 Snow, Snow,” in the 
same silvery child-like tones to which tho 
little animal had so often replied, by bound¬ 
ing on her lap or shoulder. 

What was her joy when a gentle mew 
came from the old corner, faint, indeed, 
but loud enough to be heard by the car¬ 
penter, who instantly seized his tool, and 
began vigorously to commence operations 
on the board immediately above the spot 
whence the sound proceeded. A few mi¬ 
nutes sufficed to raise it and the adjoining 
one, and with a scream of joy, Sybil’s keen 
eye detected a little white bundle of fur 
lying beneath, which moved and uncurled 
itself, as the light and fresh air came on it. 

{Continued on page 166.) 
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SYBIL AND HEB LIVE SNOWBALL. 

(Continued from page 163.) 

It was indeed poor Snow, in a state of 
half starvation, too weak to stand on her 
legs, but still able to recognise her young 
mistress, as she received her tenderly into 
her anna. All sympathized with Sybil’s 
happiness. Even old James Harley, who 
had kept aloof, with an air of slight con¬ 
tempt exclaimed, “ Well, to be sure! if 
Missy has n’t been right after all, and found 
her Snowball in a queer place enough !” 

Sybil was eager to run home to give poor 
puss some milk, but she could not help 
stopping a moment at the churchyard gate, 
to show her to the children, who pressed 
forward to peep, and then set up a loud 
hurrah, at a hint given by a merry little 
fellow, who dearly loved the sound of his 
own lungs. In fact, Snow had become a 
heroine. Judy held up her hands with 
amazement, when Sybil rushed into the 
kitchen with her white bundle in her arms, 
to ask the cook for some milk. 

“ She was there Judy,” said Sybil, “ just 
as I said. You wouldn’t believe me, but I 
was right.” 

“What do you mean by there , Miss 
Sybil?” asked Judy. “You don’t mean 
that Snow had got so tired of being alive, 
that she went and dug a hole, and buried 
herself under the Squire’s pew 1” 

“No,” said Sybil, laughing, “but she 
got into a hole there by mistake, and the 
meu covered her over, and she is nearly 
starved. ” 

Some milk, judiciously administered in 
small quantities, soon had the effect of re¬ 
viving Snow, who, after a time, began to 
try and use her legs a little, purr, wash 
her face, and, finally, curling herself into a 
ball in her basket, went into a sound sleep, 
and did not wake up even when Sybil joy¬ 
fully exhibited her to her papa, on his re¬ 
turn. The next evening, after tea, she 
went to the vicarage with a message from 
her papa, to Mr. Maude. Snow was able 
to follow her as usual, though with some¬ 
what slower and more sedate steps, for she 


was still feeling weak from the effects of 
her recent imprisonment. The clergyman 
was resting in his easy chair after the day’s 
labour, but he was pleased to see his 
visitors enter, and told Sybil to sit down 
by him on her accustomed low stooL 

“ I was just thinking of you, my child,” 
said he. “I am glad your trial about Snow 
has ended so happily. Yesterday we talked 
about trying to be patient and submissive 
when in sorrow; to-day we have to speak 
of gratitude and thankfulness because of 
its removal.” 

Then Sybil told Mr. Maude how she 
had felt comforted by praying under the 
ash tree, and she said she had not foigotten 
to thank Him for making her so happy 
again. 

“Try and look upon Him as your friend 
more and more,” replied Mr. Maude: “go 
to Him in all your griefs, whatever they 
may be ; and tnough they may not always 
end so happily as this has done, you may 
feel sure that His love for you will always 
order every thing for the best.” 

Three years passed away after this inci¬ 
dent had happened to Sybil Temple, and i 

then she was called on to experience a far I 

heavier trial, whilst yet still in her child- | | 
hood, in the loss of her revered and much- i 
loved friend, Mr. Maude. 

His health failed gradually for a year, ! , 
and he had to give the charge of his flock | ' 
chiefly into other hands. But, during this i 

time, Sybil was his constant companion, j I 
and the lessons she learnt from his convert i 
sations and dying instructions, were such I ' 
as she never forgot. , 

He was buried not far from the spot j 

where Snow had been covered over by the I 

boards, and Sybil wept bitterly, as she re- ' 

membered that this sorrow could not pass I 

away as that had done. 

But her papa reminded her that her ! 

beloved Mr. Maude was not laid there for , 

ever. That the day would come when he | 

would rise again to be re-united with those i 

he had loved ou earth; and that, instead of 
sorrowing over his loss, she must try and 
cling yet closer to that heavenly Friend j 
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who could never die, and wlio, Mr. Maude 
had 80 early taught her, would sympathize 
with all her joys and sorrows as none other 
could do. 

Good old Mr. Maude, and the white cat, 
and its curious adventure, are now but the 
reminiscences of a distant childhood, yet 
the lesson learnt on that occasion has often 
helped Sybil in after years; and she has 
written this little story in hopes that it 
may persuade any little ones who read 
it, to begin early, and take all their 
troubles to God, for there is not one too 
trifling for His notice and sympathy. 

C. E. B. 

Many of oar readers will be glad to learn that the 
interesting narrative of “Sybil and her live Snow¬ 
ball" may be had, priuted in large type, as one of the 
“ Children'» Friend Serift” of Books, with coloured 
wrapper. Price One Shilling. It will form a valuable 
Christmas Present for Juveuiles. 


JEALOUS OF BABY. 

What is the matter with my pet. 

Her eyes so red, her cheeks so wet ? 

Come, sit upon my knee ; 

I cannot have you fret and cry, 

Mamma must hear the reason why, 

So tell the truth to me. 

Ah ! now the cause I think I know— 
Jealous of baby ! is it so ? 

I never dreamed of this ; 

Here, let these silly tears be dried, 

And put these naughty thoughts aside, 
And give mamma a kiss. 

Before 1 had my little son, 

1 loved you, first and darling one. 

More than I can express ; 

And now that God has sent him here, 
Although he , too, is very dear, 

I do not love you less. 

And yet of time, and thought, and care, 
To baby hoy a larger share, 

You say, my child, is shown ; 

I wait, and tend, and almost fly, 

Iij, answer to the faintest cry, 

He ever makes, I own. 
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Poor little baby, small and weak, 

Who cannot hold, or walk, or speak. 

Think how he wauts kind frieuils. 
Upon their caie to watch and feed, 

And minister to every need, 

His very life depends. 

But you who like to run about. 

Gay, independent, active, stout, 

How foolish it would be. 

Were I to coax you from your play, 

And nurse and lull you all the day. 
Helpless upon my knee ! 

No, you are older, you can talk, 

And ask for what you want, aud walk, 
You’re growing tall and strong ; 

And with your body grows your mind. 

The sense to think, and choose, and find, 
And know what’s right and wrong. 

You know that Christ, who dwells above, 
All mercy, tenderness, and love, 

Bids children love each other; 

And can a little girl be right, 

Or pleasing, tliiuk you, in His sight, 

Who’s jealous of her brother 1 

No ! Ah, if this you feel, my dear, 

Ask for His grace to guide and cheer 
In all you think and do; 

To make you kind, unselfish, mild, 

A truthful and a loving child, 

And a good sister too. 

Then God above, and friends below, 

Will bless and love you as you go 
Upon your happy way; 

And little brother, when he grows. 

And all a sister’s value knows. 

Your kindness will repay. 

E. S. H. B. 


Promise Carefully. —Be veiy careful 
in your promises, and just it. your per¬ 
formances; and remember, it is better to 
do and not promise, than promiso and not 
perform. 
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HELP THE BLACK CHILDREN! 

Through the kindness of a benevolent 
lady, who has travelled extensively in 
America and in various parts of the world, 
we have pleasure in giving our readers a 
picture of one of the rooms in the Coloured 
Orphan Asylum in New York. This lady 
writes—“I have visited the asylum, and 
never saw one more admirably conducted, 
or the children better trained.” 

Our object in calling the attention of our 
young friends to this subiect, is, that we 
may enlist their sympathy, prayer, and 
help, on behalf of the eight hundred, thousand 
black children who* with their parents, 
have recently been liberated from slavery 
in the Southern States of America. At 
present these poor children are enduring 
fearful sufferings, from the want of food 
and clothes. 

Until the death blow was struck to the 
horrid system of slavery, it was a crime to 
teach any slave to read or write. Now 
that the slaves liavo become freed men, they 
are most anxious to learn to read. The 
eagerness with which some of the poor old 
negroes are now striving to learn to read 
the Bible is most remarkable. 

There are now about four millions of 
freed me n in America, and unless they are 
supplied with warm clothing during this 
winter, it Is feared that tens of thousands of 
them will perish from starvation. 

Many English ladies and little girls, are 
actively at work making clothes for these 
poor coloured people. From the City of 
Bristol, about 6Q00 garments have been 
sent. It is hoped that if the poor blacks 
are helped through this winter, many of 
them will, next year, be able to get work 
and support themselves. 

In the mean time let England help these 
long-oppressed ones in their passage from 
bondage to sudden liberty. 

During the Irish famine, and cotton dis¬ 
tress, our American friends contributed 
about 250,000/. to help us in our trial; and 
we hope that an equal amount of help will 
now bo rendered to America. 

Information as to the organizing of i€ Sew¬ 


ing Meetings,” and the best ways of ren- | 
dering assistance to the emancipated slaves, , 
may oe had on application (enclosing a , 
stamped and addressed envelope) to B. H. i 
Cadbury, Esq., 29 George Street, Edgb&s- j 
ton, Birmingham. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAE. 

In a pretty country village, about six miles | 
from Loudon, where, on a bright summer’s | 
morning, every thing looked gav, peaceful, I | 
and happy, little children might be seen, 
with bright smiling faces, running to school 
clean and neat. There were many wealthy i 
inhabitants, who were much interested for | 
their poorer neighbours, and provided ( 
schools for their little ones, so that they | 
might be able to read, and know the truths 
of the Bible, and other good books. I 

They also instituted saving clubs for the 1 ( 
parents, where they might deposit one i 
penuy or twopence per week, by which ! ' 
means their children, as well as themselves, ' | 
were respectably clothed ; and these half¬ 
pence, with what the ladies added to them, I 
were of great assistance to industrious 1 
mothers, at the end of the year 

You might observe them, about Christmas 1 
time, when the cold winds blew, and the i i 
rain fell heavily, with good new shoes, to 
keep their feet warm and dry, and their 1 
childreu still going to school warmly 
clothed. 

But there was one very poor boy, whom 
we shall call ragged Jack, who was very 
often to be seen wandering about this 
pretty village without shoes, and with such 
clothes as would scarcely hang upon his 
poor shivering limbs, they were so tom and 
old. This poor boy called often to offer 
his bundle of matches, and beg a little 
bread at the house of a kind-hearted lady, 
who intended, if he came again, to inquire | 
into his case ; and finding that he had no 
parents or frieuds to look to, she deter¬ 
mined to enable him to provide for himself; , 

for it is always better to help ourselves i 
than to depend upon others. i 
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For this purpose she procured a large 
basket, purchased an assortment of cot¬ 
ton, needles, tapes, pins, and other suit¬ 
able things, procured of the friends some 
decent clothing, and sent him round, from 
house to bouse, to sell what he could. 
Sometimes he was very successful, and 
would gain generally from one to two shil¬ 
lings a day. Every uight he brought his 
money to his kind benefactress, who used 
to stock his basket again ready for the 
morning; and she had the pleasure of 
seeing the spirit of independence growing 
in the bosom of this poor motherless boy, 
who was new clad In such apparel as he 
never before could call his own. 

But you will say, what became of him at 
night, and through the cold days of winter ? 
In this village there was a kind, aged widow, 
with one only son, living in a neat, pretty 
little cottage, with a nice garden at the 
back and front. This kind widow took care 
of him. But he was no longer the little 
beggar. It would have cheered you to see 
him after the labours of the day, seated 
by her comfortable fireside, learning to 
read, by the kind assistance of the widow’s 
son, while she adopted him in some mea¬ 
sure as her own. He was now able to repay 
her for her kindness, and entirely support 
himself from the profits his basket pro¬ 
duced ; and, while he kept steady and 
honest, he gained the esteem of those who 
knew him, and, it is hoped, did not fail to 
raise his heart in gratitude to the Almighty, 
who bad bestowed such blessings upon 
him. 

We must ever remember, my dear 
little children, that all our blessings and 
comforts come from God. He it is that 
inclines the hearts of those who have it in 
their power to help the needy, the destitute, 
and the afflicted ; and even very little chil¬ 
dren are invited in the Bible to pray to 
God, in the name of their Saviour, to pro¬ 
tect and bless them, and the more grateful 
we daily feel for past mercies, the more 
likely they are to be continued to us. 

Hannah Maria. 


A CHILD’S EVENING THOUGHTS. 

And now the day is ending. 

With all its toil and care, 

My heart to heaven ascending. 

Shall offer praise and prayer. 

The Lord is ever mindful 
Of those who seek His face ; 

And children weak and sinful 
May feel His saving grace. 

For all my sin and folly, 

This day from mom to even, 

I pray the Lord most holy, 

That I may be forgiven. 

His bleeding love most precious 
I now recall to mind; 

The Lord is ever gracious. 

And pitiful and kind. 

While I, my sins confessing. 

Implore His pardoning love, 

I ’ll praise Him for each blessing 
Descending from above. 

Ingratitude is hateful ; 

Oh keep me from that sin : 

Lord, make me very grateful. 

And cleanse my soul within. 


NOVEL LETT ER CANNIER. 

There is a dog* at Peckham, belonging to 
a fishmonger and poulterer, which acts 
as a very clever messenger. When his 
master is far away, and wants any thing 
from his shop, he ties a note to the dog’s 
neck, when the sagacious animal imme¬ 
diately runs off home. He often runs a 
mile in less than five minutes, and when 
he arrives at the shop, he goes straight to 
his mistress, who opens the note, and then 
sends off what is required. 

The dog never manifests any inclination 
to run home, until he sees his master get¬ 
ting the note ready, and then he is most 
anxious to be off! 

Harrison Weir. 

• See page 172. 
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NOVEL LETTER CARRIER. 
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Far above the lesser flowers, 

Sec the giant Sunflower towers, 

And with honest face, so tall, 

Overtops the garden wall. 

Regally he stands alone, 

With a glory all his own, 

As, with heart-shaped leaves outspread, 
High he rears his golden head, 

With an instinct true and right, 
Fondly facing, still, the light. 


Wondrous flower ! oh, teacher wise, 

I would fain thy lesson prize. 

Christ the Lord is this world’s sun, 
None His glorious light should shun. 
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If I turn from Him away, 

Loving darkness more than day, 
Choosing sin, and error’s night, 
Hating truth, and love, and light, 
Heavenly peace and joy will be 
Never, never found by me. 

Saviour, I to Thee would turn, 

At Thy feet my duty learn ; 

To Thyself my heart incline, 

Light this darkened soul of mine, 
Till this fallen nature prove 
All Thy power and all Thy love. 

S. W. P. 


LESSONS ON TDCK.-NO. IL 

By the end of the week Harold had learnt 
the verses beginning “ Sixty seconds make 
a minute,” and repeated them to his mo¬ 
ther without any mistake. Then Mrs. 
Marsh asked him to tell her the months of 
the year. 

Harold knew the names of the months, 
but he could not remember liow they fol¬ 
lowed each other, so his mother said them 
for him. 

“January, February, March, April,May, 
June, July, August, September, October, 
November, and December. 

“ As you like rhyme better than prose,” 
continued Mrs. hlarsh, “I will give you a 
little poem to learn, which will impress the 
names of the months, and the order In 
which they follow each other, upon your 
mind.” And then she repeated— 

January , the first month of the year, 

Is oft its coldest, bleak and drear, 

With cutting frost, and drifting snow, 

And bitter winds that fiercely blow. 

In February , too, the days are still 
All short and cheerless, dark and chill; 
While downward pours the useful rain, 

To soak the earth, and swell the grain. 

And March , the third month, too, is cold ; 
But little lambs are in the fold, 

And there are signs of bright days nigh 
Though still the winds are rough and high. 


In showery April , spring at last 
Conquers stern winters icy blast; 

And, ere its close, sweet buds are seen. 

And trees are clad in tender green. 

In May the days grew light and long, 

The birds pour forth a joyous song, 

While spreading leaf, and opening flower, 
Hake nature lovelier every hour. 

In pleasant, flowery, leafy June , 

The sun is very warm at noon : 

All earth looks bright in green array, 

And sweetly smells the new-mown hay. 

July comes in with fervent heat. 

That ripens precious stores of wheat. 

And many a luscious tempting, fruit. 

And many a wholesome useful root 

The A ugust sun its beams will shed. 

Upon the toiling reaper’s head; 

The harvest gathered, let us raise 
To God a hymn of thankful praise. 

September comes with cooler breeze. 

The leaves change colour on the trees, 

While brightly, gaily, bloom together. 
Sweet-scented gorsc, and purple heather. 

October comes ! ’t is Autumn now, 

And dead leaves fall from every bough ; 

The flowers are fading one by one, 

And earlier sinks the evening sun. 

All cheerless are November skies, 

Thick from the earth damp vapours rise. 

The leafless trees look gaunt and bare. 

While raw and chilly is the air. 

And now eleven months are past, 

December comes—the twelfth and last; 
When, for the meanly fed and clad. 

The wintry cold is very sad. 

This month we celebrate the birth 
Of Christ, in low estate on earth. 

By their warm fires, with those most dear. 
The rich enjoy their Cliristmas cheer. 

And, if their hearts' are good and kind. 

They help the poor Christ left behind. 

Harold liked the verses about the months 
very much, and wished to learn some of 
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them at once; but his mother said it was 
too kite for any more lessons that morning, 
and that he had better run out and look at 
the spring flowers in the garden. 


ARTHUR CAMPBELL ; OB, BEET YOIJBSELF. 

“Arthur,” said Mrs. Campbell one Satur¬ 
day afternoon to her son, a boy of nine 
years old; “can you deny yourself a 
gratification in order to give another plea¬ 
sure V 

\ “Xdon’t know, mother, but at all events 

I can try. What is it you mean V 9 said 
| Arthur, who was buttoning his boots. 

| “ Why, you know little Susan Grey 

wishes to go to Sunday school, Arthur, and 
] you also know she canuot go in her old 

i clothes, and that I am making her a frock, 

| ; and tippet, and bonnet, in order that she 

may go. 1 shall have to work till late this 
evening to get them done, and your father 
I has just seut in a long account to cast up 

t before tea, which would take me at least 

' an hour. What is to be done, Arthur 1 

Is Susan to go without her clothes for 
| | another week V 9 

i ( Arthur hesitated a moment, then ran up 
I stairs to his own bedroom, and burst into 

j tears. “ What should he do ? he only came 

I , home from school on Saturdays, and went 

1 back Mondays ; if he gave up flying his 

! kite this afternoon, he would have to wait 

a whole week before he would be able to 
fly it; it was a new one too, and such a 
beautiful breezy day for it, and so many of 
his schoolfellows were going on the downs 
with their kites, and he wanted to show 
them his ; and yet poor tittle Susan would 
be so disappointed, and she had looked 
forward to going to the school to-morrow.” 
And this last thought quite decided him. 
He put away his kite, and returning to his 
mother, he told her that “rather than 
little Susan should be disappointed, he 
would stay at home and attend to the 
accounts.” He felt he had done right 
when he met his mother’s approving smile. 

Next day at church, Arthur looked to¬ 
wards the Sunday-school children, and 


there, in the second row, sat little Susan 
in her new clothes, looking as pleased and I 
happy as could be. The sight quite re¬ 
warded him, and the knowledge too that , 
he had done a kind action. i 

He thought he never spent such a happy 
day before, and when he was just going to 
sleep at night, his dear mother came and , 
told him how pleased she was with his con¬ 
duct, and added, 44 1 am sure, my dear | 
Arthur, you were rewarded to-day, when 
you saw little Susan among the school- 
children.” 

“ Oh yes, dear mother, that I was, fully.” 

“Kind actions bring their own rewards, | 
my dear boy, and may you go on as you 
have begun, and always be willing in future i 
to deny yourself.” F. E. N. 


THE BABER’S HORSE. 

Some years ago, a baker in London pur¬ 
chased a horse, on which he rode when sup¬ 
plying his customers with hot rolls and cakes. 

One day he passed the gate at Hyde Park, : 
at the moment the trumpet was sounding [ 
for the regiment of Life Guards to fall in. j 

No sooner did the sound assail the ears 1 
of the horse, than he darted through the 
park, with the bewildered baker on his I ! 
back, into the midst of the squadron ! The | i 

poor baker, mortified at being placed in | 1 

military line, in front rank of the Life j 
Guards, began to whip and scold, but all 
to no purpose. His old charger was so 
aroused at the sound of the trumpet, that 
to move him from his station was impos¬ 
sible. The soldiers were exceedingly 
amused at the grotesque appearance of the 
baker, and the deportment of his steed, 
and were expressing their astonishment, 
when an old comrade recognised the animal, 
and informed the corps that the horse once 
belonged to the regiment, but had been 
sold, on account of some infirmity, a few 
years before. Several of the officers kindly 
greeted their old companion; and the 
colonel, delighted at the circumstance, gave 
j the signal to advance in line, when the 
baker, finding all resistance useless, calmly 
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resigned himself to liis situation. The 
trumpet then sounded the charge, when 
the rider was instantly carried, between his 
two panniers, with the rapidity of the wind, 
to a great distance. Various evolutions 
were then performed, in which the animal 


displayed wonderful skill. At length the 
sound of retreat was proclaimed, when off 
went the sagacious creature with his rider. 
Having enjoyed his exercise in the field, 
he was content to resign himself to the 
guidance of the baker's bridle! 


London: Published by Messrs. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, Fleet Street; and S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Paternoster Row 





































WHAT WILL YOU DO THIS CHRISTMAS? 

One very cold day in December, a merry 
party of children were gathered together in 
Southwood HalL The daylight had al¬ 
ready begun to fade, but not, it seemed, 
fast enough for these little ones. A very 
favourite aunt of their’s had come to spend 
Christmas with them. Aunt Emily was 
loved by every one; and the children 
were very fond of getting her up into the 
nursery to talk to them. On this particu¬ 
lar day, she had promised that, as soon as 
it grew too dark to do auy work, she would 
pay them a visit, and that they should have 
her all to themselves. This is why the 
little party were so impatient for the twi¬ 
light hour. Mean time they busied them¬ 
selves in preparing every thing for their 
aunt’s reception, for of course she was their 
guest, and they must treat her accordingly. 
Herbert, a rosy little boy, about ten years 
old, drew the largo easy chair up to the 
fire, and then stuffed it with a great soft 
cushion nearly as big as himself; whilst 
Louisa set a stool for her aunt’s feet, and 
drew little Johnny close up to the sofa, for 
tbcwlittle boy had hurt his foot so badly 
a little time ago, that ho was obliged to 
lie down nearly all day. At last, just as 
the clock struck five, footsteps were heard 
on the stairs. The children flew to the 
door, and dragged their aunt in, and depo¬ 
sited her safely in the arm-chair. Then, 
when sho had declared herself perfectly 
comfortable, and Herbert had perched him¬ 
self upon her knee, and Louisa taken a 
seat at her feet, they began to talk as fast 
as they could go, all together, so that Aunt 
Emily was obliged to beg that they would 
speak in turn, or at least separately. 

“ Well, Auut/’said Herbert, “youknow 
it will soon be Christmas: only eleven days 
to Christmas-day, and wo want to tell you 
what wo are going to do. Wo shall have 
such fun; we-” 

“Yes, Auntie, we are going to have a 
party on Chriatmas-eve: mamma says we 
may each invite some one,” added Johnnie. 

“And I am to make tea,” said Louisa: 
“we are to have the new little teacups 


grandmamma gave us, and after tea we 
are to play games in the dining-room.” 

“Oyes, Aunt. And then papa says we 
are to have a magic-lantern.” 

“ What! all this in one night V said 
Aunt Emily; “why, you won’t be in bed 
till morning.” 

“ 0 no, no, no,” cried the three children, 
laughing ; “they are all to be on different 
days. There will be something for every 
day. Oh, I wish it was Christmas now. 

I do love Christmas, don’t you, Auntie V 

“Yes, dear Herbert, I do, for it reminds 
mo of happy things. You know we keep 
Christmas, in commemoration of the hap¬ 
piest event that ever happened in the 
world. I hope, my children, you will not 
forget that in all your merriment.” 

“ I know what you mean, Auntie,” said 
Herbert, softly: “the Lord Jesus came 
down from heaven, at this time.” 

“Yes, my dear boy: and there is ano¬ 
ther thing I want you to remember this 
Christmas. Our blessed Lord left the 
throne of His glory, at this time, to suffer 
death that you might be saved. It is He 
who keeps you alive day by day, who has 
blessed you with such dear parents, and 
who enables them to give you all the 
pleasures you are expecting to enjoy. 
Would not you like to do something for 
Him in return, this Christmas?” 

“ O yes, yes, dear Aunt Emily; but how 
can wo V 9 said Louisa, earnestly. 

“ By helping others, my child. Whilst 
wo are sitting so comfortably here in this 
nice warm room, there are hundreds and 
thousands suffering greatly from the cold, 
and starving. Christmas is not a happy 
time to them, for they generally suffer 
more, because it is colder. It is a great 
privilege to be allowed to help these poor 
suffering ones: can you tell me why?” 

The children thought a minute or two, 
and then Herbert said, “ I think I know. 
I learnt it for my text last Sunday. Be¬ 
cause Jesus Christ said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 3 ” 

“ Quite right, dear Berty. So, when we 
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comfort and help a suffering child of God, 
we are doing something for Jesus. This is 
why it is such a privilege to help the poor. 
He has also said: 4 Blessed is he that con - 
sidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him 
in time of troubled ” 

“ I wish I were a man,” exclaimed Her¬ 
bert, “and a rich man too, I would give 
all the poor people nice hot fires like this 
one, and plenty to eat. Oh I do wish that 
I were a man !’* 

“ And so do I,” said Johnny. 

“ And I wish I were a grown-up woman,” 
said Louisa, 44 I would make them all nice 
warm clothes, as mamma docs.” 

“Why, children, if you really wish to 
help the poor, you need not wait till you 
are men and women. There is plenty for 
chilclren to do. Jesus 4 will not de¬ 
spise the day of small things f and if you 
do the little you cun, He will give you 
power to do more. 

44 But it is getting quite late, and papa will 
be expecting me downstairs. To-morrow 
night, I will come and pay you another 
visit, if I can, and then you can tell me if 
you have thought of any way of helping 
the poor. Never mind how small a thing 
it may be; and remember, you must try to 
do good to their souls, as well as to their 
bodies. ” 

The children kissed and thanked their 
Aunt. By this time they had nearly for¬ 
gotten the Christmas party and the ma^ic 
lantern, so busy were they in thinking how 
they could 44 consider the poor.” 

When we really desire to please God, and 
to do good, He always shows us a way of 
doing so. “Then shall ye know, if ye fol¬ 
low on to know the Lord.” 

And so it was, that by the time the next 
evening came, the children had thought of 
many ways of doing good. Louisa, the 
eldest, remembered a poor old tfoman who 
lived all alone on the common, near the 
river, and asked her mamma’s leave to go 
and read to her, for she was very weak, 
and oould not sit up to read to herself, but 
she loved to hear God’s word. The little 
girl also bethought her of a bright new six- 

pence she had just received, which would 
buy the poor old woman some tea, of which 

8 be was very fond. Herbert determined to 
ask his papa for some old numbers of the 

44 Illustrated London News,” in order that 
he might cut out the prints, and make a 
scrap-book of them for little Geoige Page, 
who was very ill, and Herbert remembered 
hearing him say that he wished he had some 
pictures to look at. Also, when taking 
their morning walk, the cliildren observed 
a great quantity of boughs and sticks which 
the wind had blown down in the night, 
strewn all over the lawn. These, they 
thought, would do beautifully to help to 
make fires ; and, before long, they had asked 
and obtained their father’s permission to 
gather them up, and distribute them amongst 
some of the poor old people, who were too 
old and infirm to go stick-gathering for them¬ 
selves. Even little Johnny, the youngest, 
who lay upon the sofa, and could not go 
out, found, something to do. Being some¬ 
what of an invalid, he used to have little 
luxuries for his tea, which the others had 
not. Amongst others, some nice raspberry 
jam; but the little boy now thought there 
might be some one who wanted it moro 
than he did. One day his nurse told him 
of a poor little girl, who was dying, and 
whose mother was so poor, that she could 
not afford to buy her any thing nice to eat. 

So Johnny saved up his jam, and when he 
had got a jar full, he sent it to the little 
girl by his nurse. Thus the children learnt 
to consider the poor, and spent a far, far 
happier Christmas, than if they had thought 
only of their own comfort and enjoyment. 

And now, my dear little readera, What 
will you do this Christmas ? Only try what 
you can do to help and comfort the poor, 
the sick, and the afflicted, remembering 
who it is that said, 44 Ye have done it unto 
me.” And now I wish all the little boys 
and girls who read these lines, a happy 
Christmas, with au earnest prayer that 
they may realize the truth of our Lord’s 
words—“7/ is more blessed to give than to 
receive. ” 
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WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. 

“to the editors op the * children’s 

FRIEND.* 

“I think it may bo interesting to your 
readers, to know now much pleasure may 
bo given, by following out Mrs. Sewell’s 
admirablo advice, given in the 1 Children’s 
Friend ’ for December, 1862. 

“ Sho recommends children to Bend their 
old toys, &c., to tho workhouses near 
them. 

^ “My children have, each Cliristmas-eve 
since then, sent off a largo hamper of toys, 
pictures, little books, a few nuts, oranges, 
and sweetmeats, to our Union Workhouses, 
for the poor little children who have so few 
joys; and each year we get such a thank¬ 
ful letter from the wife of the Chaplain of 
the Union, telling us that our hamper has 
given great delight to all the inmates, the 
old people rejoicing for the children’s 
sakes. 

“ It has occurred to me that this year 
we might also send a few comforts, such as 
a little tea, sugar, or knitted stockings, for 
the aged. The pleasure that the packing 
and collecting of the goods occasions is 
very great to my children, and the expense 
is bo very trifling, that I think there can be 
no nursery unable to afford it. 

“I have no doubt numbers of your 


readers have done as we have done; but 
with the hope that some may again be 
stirred up, by hearing of the success in our 
Union, 1 venture to trouble you with these 
few lines. 

“With the heartfelt hope, that you and 
Mrs. Sewell may live long to be a con¬ 
tinued blessing to children, 

“ I remain, yours truly, 

“H-Vicarage. “S.* 


PITT THE POOR! 

Jesus said, “The poor yo shall have with 
you always.** It is right to be careful in 
giving alms, so that we do not encourage 
people to beg , who ought to work. But 
there are thousands of poor cripples and 
infirm people, who cannot work. Let us 



never forget the helpless ones. To a bene¬ 
volent person, who usually relieved beggars, 
a friend remarked, “Five out of six you 
relieve, are probably impostors !’* 

“Better that I should give to fine im¬ 
postors, than that I should miss one deserv- 
jing case,** was the prompt reply. 
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Little prized for shape or grace, 
Yet we love thy cheerful face, 

For thou blooraest bright and bold, 
Though the days arc short and cold. 
Looking with glad trustful oye 
Up into the autumn sky. 


Grace, then, with thy pleasant smile, 
Our poor window-sill awhile : 

Talk to us of God above, 

Of His ever-watchful love; 

Tell us of our Father’s care 
For the meanest everywhere. 

S. W. P. 
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OUB LITTLE CHRIST1UL8 CAROL. 

Oxb of the merriest children that I ever 

knew was little Sidney B-. His temper 

was so sweet and happy, and his laugh so 
ready, that every one who knew him loved 
him. He was born on a Christmas-day, 
and I recollect that there was no small de¬ 
light in the family, at such a lovely Christ¬ 
mas gift as this dear baby being bestowed 
upon them. In a year’s time we were all 
able to judge of his temper, and his bright 
looks and merry ways caused us to call him 
“Our little Christmas Carol.” Ho was 
indeed like a gladsome son, cheering the 
home—a living gift of love warming our 
hearts. Whenever there was any sorrow 
or anger on the faces of his brother, or his 
little playfellows, he was always ready with 
a kiss of peace, and a word of kindness. 
Yet amid all his mirth, there was at times 
more thoughtfuluess than is common in 
early childhood. When he was but three 
years old, a little cousin who was playing 
with him suddenly said, in a tone of serious 
inquiry, “Sidney, do you believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ 

The little fellow did not answer for a 
minute, his blue eyes were full of thought; 
then he said slowly, “I don’t know if I 
do, but my papa believes in Him.” 

Last summer I had little Sidney down 
into the countiy, to stay a short time with 
me. He was in great delight at the garden 
and the flowers, and ran about singing and 
laugbiug all day long. But I noticed that, 
in the midst of hb greatest mirth, he was 
always obedient. 

One night, whon I was putting him to 
bed, he was so full of fun that I could not 
get him to be serious. He knelt down to 
pray, but in the midst of the words of his 
simple prayer, he laughed out. So I said 
seriously, “Sidney, I will pray, and you 
must be silent.” I offered up a short 
prayer, and put tho little fellow into bed, 
and left him. 

I knew that a word or a look would be 
a sufficient reproof, so, fearing he might be 
distressed, I returned a few minutes after, 
and peeped round the door to see if he was i 


going to sleep. I shall not soon forget 
what I saw ; he was kneeling up in the bed, 
his little hands clasped together, a gentle 
seriousness on his face, and he was saying, 
in his own simple words, “Lord, make me 
a good boy all day to-morrow, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” 

It was evident to me, that he was con¬ 
scious of not having been quite good, and 
that he wanted to be made better; and 
without any prompting but the inner voice 
of conscience, he was uttering his little 
prayer for future guidance. 

“All day to-morrow.” All, even then 
our darling’s days on earth were numbered. 
Young as he was, he was ripening for that 
harvest where tho reapers arc the angels. 

On a bright day of the growing October 
of this year, our child of gladness and 
peace gave us his last sweet smile, and 
went to Jesus. 

This Christmas time, amid the silence of 
our house, we are comforted ; for our 
living, loving Christmas Carol is blending 
his strains with the song of the redeemed, 
“Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and 
might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen.” C. L. B. 


THE DYING TESTIMONY; OR, CHRIST THE 
ONLY HOPE OF HEAVEN. 

A little girl, a scholar in one of the Sunday 
schools in Manchester, was, during her 
affliction, visited by a lady, 'who asked her 
“ If she was afraid to die V 

“No,” replied the little girl, “I am not 
afraid of dying.” 

“But,” answered the lady, “where will 
you go whon you die V 

“I shall go to heaven,” said the little 
sufferer. 

“What makes you think so V rejoined 
tho lady. 

“Because,” said the girl, “Jesus Christ 
has died for sinners, and I am a sirmrrP y 
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NEW NURSERY RHYMES. 

Pretty little Robin, with your red, red breast! 

Do you come from the east ? do you come from 
the west I 

Do you come from the thorny bush where 
you built your nest ? 

[SpokenPoor little Robin, he’s so co’d and hungry, 
he can't tell us whwo he eomes from.] 

Poor little Robin Redbreast! the snow is on 
the ground; 

He hops about, and looks for meat, but no 
meat’s to be found ! 

What can we do for Robin, he looks so cold 
and chill ? 

Who’ll go and put a lot of crumbs outside the 
window-sill ? 

[SpokenYou will and I will, and I will and you will,” 

&c. (The reciter repeats “ You tolll ” and “/ will ,” 

pointing, at the you, to each individual in the company, 

the / is, of course, the reciter).] 

Chorus —We’ll all put a lot of crumbs outside 
the window-sill. 

Abel Sunnyside. 


CONSCIENCE. 

A young woman, who was in service at a 
large hotel in Yorkshire, observed a traveller 
drop from his pocket-book a bank note. 
She picked it up, and consulted with her 
feUow-servants whether she should return 
it to the owner. They laughed at her 
scruples, and told her to keep it; which 
alas ! she agreed to do. 

In the course of time, she was married 
to a respectable tradesman, and the oc¬ 
currence of the theft appeared to be for¬ 
gotten. But after she had been married 
a few years, she fell into a decline. 

In this state she was awakened to a sense 
of her sins. She became, through grace, a 
sincere penitent, and was deeply impressed 
with the value of true religion. 

She sometimes felt its comforts, and found 
that peace of God which passetli all under¬ 


standing. These happy seasons, however, 
were only like the early dew ; and it was 
not till after her death that the cause of 
that gloom and sadness, which so often sat 
upon her dying countenanco, and disquieted 
her spirit, was found out. 

To a friend she had related the cause, 
in an agony of grief. It was the having 
taken the hank note which she found 
on the floor. She would willingly have 
given fifty times its value to have dis¬ 
covered the traveller, that it might he 
restored. But in vain: he was wholly 
unknown; and therefore restitution was 
impossible. 

Children, may you learn the value of an 
honest principle! Oli, tremble lest you 
be tempted for a little paltry gain, to 
turn conscience into an enemy, to vex and 
harass you both living and dying! You 
may see money lying about, and drawers 
left open, and many opportunities to pilfer; 
but remember that God’s eye is upon you, 
and “be sure your sins will find you out” 
in one way or another. 


THE REST FRIEND. 

t( What do you do without a mother to tell 
all your troubles to V* said a child who had 
a mother, to one whose mother was dead. 

“Mother told me whom to go to before 
she died,” answered the little orphan. “ I 
go to the Lord Jesus ; He was mother’s 
friend, and He is mine.” 

The other replied, “Jesus Christ is up 
in the sky; He is a way off, and has a great 
many things to attend to in heaven. It is 
not likely He can stop to mind you.”. 

“I do not know about that,” said the 
orphan ; “all I know is, He says He urilly 
and that is enough for me .” 

The orphan was right. God’s ear is as 
open to babes and sucklings, as it is to 
divines and senators. Oh, that all the 
children were told as much, and believed it! 

From Primes “ Power of Prayer.” 
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SAMBO AND THE COCHIN FOWLS. 

Mr. Harrison Weir lias sent us a picture 
of a fine dog “Sambo,” which will amuse 
our young friends. In the yard near 
Sambo’s kennel are a number of Cochin 
China fowls. For some unknown reason, 
several of the young cocks behave in a very 
naughty way towards one of the old ones. 
But whenever Sambo is near, the old cock 
has “a friend in need.” The bird bakes 
refuge on the back of Sambo. The dog, 
looking as grave as a judge, does not bark 
at the noisy young fowls who make such a 
cackling at liis feet, but he never allows 
one of them to fly up, and disturb his old 
friend. 


HOW TO MAKE OTHERS LIKE YOU. 

Some little girls and boys have a great many 
friends, and everybody seems to like them; 
while there are others that no one seems to 
be fond of; everybody shuns them, and dis¬ 
likes them. Why is this ? The following 
little anecdote will .answer this question. 
The pious Dr. Doddridge had a sweet and 
interesting child, that died at nine years of 
age. She was loved by every one that saw 
her. She was so mild, so kind, so aflec-^ 
tionate, and had so many winning ways,* 
that no one could be with her for a single 
hour, without becoming fond of her. When 
she died, her father preached her funeral- 
sermon ; and in that sermon he said, that 
one day he asked her why it was that every¬ 
body loved her. “ I don’t know,” she re- 

D " id, “unless it is because I love every - 
y.” Ah, that was it. There lies the 
secret. If you would have everybody love 
you, then love. everybody. Solomon says, 
“ A man that hath friends, must show him¬ 
self friendly.” And if children would have 
friends, and have everybody love them, 
they must do like Dr. Doddridge’s little 
daughter, they must love everybody. 

J. E. E. 


THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 

Lines on the visit of the Princess of Wales, to the Wards 
of the London Hospital, and her distribution of fioim 
amongst the aged female patients. 

She passed—a lovely lady passed— 
Through many a spacious room. 

In all the sweetness of her youth, 

And beauty of her bloom ; 

By beds of pain she, pitying, stood 
And lingered there awhile ; 

And pallid lips were flushed with joy 
Beneath her kindly smile. 

Within her royal hand she held 
Bright flowers of varied hue, 

Of gorgeous crimson, creamy white, 

And heaven’s own matchless blue. 

And languid eyes with wistful gaze 
Beheld those blossoms fair. 

Which seemed to breathe the tenderness 
So deeply needed there. 

The lady marked the longing glance 
With sympathizing look, 

And quickly from the brilliant group 
The loveliest flower she took. 

And gently in the wasted hand 
Her floral gift she lay ; 

A priceless treasure, which the sick 
Would keep till dying day ! 

And still by feverish beds she passed. 
With soothing words and kind, 

And left on many a restless couch 
A flowery gem behind. 

And hearts to her warmed lovingly. 

And sad, worn faces smiled, 

Wliile fervent prayers went up to heaven. 
To bless King Christian’s child. 

God bless her too!—fair Denmark’s tcs^' 
With heart and voice we say, 

And soothe her in the hour of pain. 

Fox all her love that day ! 

And bring her to that dear, sweet land, 
(Oh fairer far than our’s !) 

All glowing with immortal health, 

And bright with fadeless flowers. 

Josephine. 
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TO A ROBIN REDBREAST, 

which, during Divine Worship, flew about the Parish Church 

at Rothvrell, singing melodiously at intervals. 

Cam ’«t thou, sweet Redbreast, for a little while, 
To mark how we to God our homage pay ? 

Or cam'st thou, little warbler, free from guile, 
To carol with us thy thanksgiving lay ? 

Or cam’st thou here in hopes to find a cell, 
Wherein to rest till winter should be o’er ? 

Or cam'st thou but to pick the crumbs that fell 
When bread was broken for tlie aged poor ? 

Or com’st thou here, sent by command Divine, 
To reproach me for the feeble song I raise ? 

Ah, lovely bird, were half my mercies thine, 
How loudly would’st thou chant thy*Maker’s 
praise! 

But I, though I have every day received 

Mercies beyond the power of deepest thought, 

Have oftentimes the Holy Giver grieved, 

And never, never praised Him as I ought. 

E. A. K. 


"CHILDREN’S FRIEND” SERIES OF BOOKS. 

WITH WRAPPERS PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

Talk with the Little Ones. By the 

author of * * Upward and Onward. ” One Shilling. 

Ronald's Reason; or, the Little 

Cripple. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. One Shilling. 

Sybil, and her Live Snowball. By. 

author of “ Dick and his Donkey.” One Shilling. 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, 64 Fleet Street ) 
and S. W. Partridge, 9 Paternoster Row. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Our Children’s Pets. By Josephine. 

Profusely Illustrated. Price 5s. This is a com¬ 
panion volume to “Our Dumb Companions.” 

Our Dumb Companions; or, Con- 

versations of a Father and his Children about 
Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. With Illus¬ 
trations from Drawings by Landseer, Ausdell, 
Herring, and Weir. By Rev. Thomas Jack- 
BON, M.A Price, 5s.; Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d, 

S. W. Partridge, 9 Paternoster Row. 


CHRISTMAS DAT. 

Little children, can you say, 

Why you ’re glad on Christmas day ? 
Little children, can you tell, 

Why you hear the sweet church bell ? 
Can you tell me who was bom 
Early on the Christmas morn I 

“Now,” you will at once reply, 

“ We are glad, and we know why ; 

’Tis a joyful day on earth, 

Joyful for the Saviour’s birth ; 

Angels camo from heaven to say, 
Christ was bom on Christmas day.” 


NOTICES. 

Our Subscribers are requested to com¬ 
plete their sets for 1863 (Vol. 3), as that year 
cannot be had in Numbers after February next 

Will our readers cheer us in our work , 
by endeavouring to procure a goodly number of 
fresh Subscribers for the "Childrens Friend" 
for (he New Year l There are hundreds of 
thousands of children in our country, who have 
not yet seen our little periodical . 

A Catalogue of Illustrated Books , for 
Presents , School Libraries, *kc., may be had by 
forwarding a Postage-stamp to S. W . Partridge, 
9 Paternoster Bow, London, E.C 

The Volume of the “Children's Friend ” 
for 1865 may now be had through any Book¬ 
seller. Also the Volumes for 1861, 1862, 1863, 
and 1864. Price Is. 6c l. each, in Coloured 
Wrappers; Plain Cloth , 2s.; Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d. 

With 1000 Engravings. The Complete 
Edition of the “ Children's Friend" for the four 
years (1861—1864), bound in one Volume . 
Plain Cloth , 5s.; Gilt Edges , 7s. Qd. 

l£gf* With numerous Engravings. The Second 
Series of “ A Mothers Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals. Price Is. A New Edition of the 
First Series is also in the Press 
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